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To  the  Speaker, 

Of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Sir: — 

I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Legislature  the  twenty-ninth  Annual 
Report  and  documents  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- 


York. 


Very  respectfully. 


CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN, 
Secretary  of  State, 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 
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Henry  E.  Davies, 
William  W.  Campbell, 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop, 
Israel  Russel, 
John  C.  Green, 


Elisha  D.  Hurlbut, 
Orsamus  Bushnell, 
Francis  Hall, 


Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell, 
George  J.  Cornell, 
Charles  N.  Talbot, 
J.  T.  Metcalf, 


Moses  Taylor, 


J.  Smyth  Rodgers, 
Robert  Kelly. 


Intellectual  Department. 


President  of  the  Institution, 
HARVEY  PRINDLE  PEET,  M.  A. 


Domestic  Department. 


Physician, 
Nicholas  Morrel,  M.  D. 

Steward, 
Edmund  B.  Peet. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Stoner,  Matron. 
Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Frisbie,  Assistant. 


Mechanical  Department. 


John  C.  Miller,  Book  Binder. 
William  M.  Genet,  Cabinet  Maker. 
James  A.  Waterson.  Tailor. 
J.  L.  G.  Sanger,  Shoemaker. 
Garret  Mead,  Gardener. 


Professors  and  Teachers. 


David  Ely  Bartlett,  M.  A. 
Josiah  Addison  Gary,  M.  A. 
Oran  WilkinsonMorris,  M.  A. 
Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  M.  A. 
Thomas  Gallaudet.  M.  A. 


Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  B.  A. 
Jeremiah  Wood  Conklin. 
Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage. 
Fisher  Ames  Spofford. 
Isaac  Hoyt  Benedict. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1847. 


Expenditures. 
For  Groceries  and  Provisions, 


Butcher's  meat,  3,859  lbs.,   $2,541  91 

Fresh  fish,  1,187  lbs.,   81  41 

do    shad,  250,   47  00 

Poultry,  365  lbs.,   59  16 

Salted  pork,  3  bbls.,   41  75 

do  mackerel,  2  do   20  00 

do  shad,        1  do   11  00 

do  codfish,  2  quintals,  -   l9  70 

Smoked  hams,  21 9  J  lbs,   28  37 

do    tongues,  20,  -   12  37 

Smoking  hams,  28  ps.,  -   175 

Sausages,  165  lbs.,   14  75 

Oysters,   2  25 

Butter,  9,128  lbs.,   1,728  66 

Freight  of  butter,   30  84 

Cheese,  464  lbs.,   39  23 

Lard,  612  lbs.,   79  25 

Flour,  375  bbls.,   2,472  31 

Rye  flour,  8  do   40  50 

Corn  meal,  2,800  lbs.,   53  83 

Sugar,  N.  Orleans,  2,302  lbs.,  *   183  20 

do    brown  Havana,  5,282  lbs.,   380  27 

do    white  pow'd,  303  lbs.,   32  03 

Molasses,  N.  Orleans,  1,140  galls,   404  08 

Rice,  2,656,  lbs.,   126  83 
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Brought  forward,  $ 


Coffee,  1,702  lbs.,  

127  99 

  8  35 

  155  94 

12  48 

Eggs,  

  452  67 

79  56 

  6  60 

12  12 

3  00 

  9  00 

  12  75 

7  00 

5  50 

7  50 

1  00 

  5  35 

7  75 

5  20 

31  70 

  16  63 

  1  14 

Mustard,  12J  lbs.,  

3  38 

5  08 

8  50 

26 

17 

2  25 

Malt,  2|  bushels,  

2  81 

13 

Crackers,  32  lbs.,  

3  07 

1  57 

$9,537  30 
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For  Salaries  and  Wages. 

President,  professors  and  teachers,   $8,699  00 

Matron,  assistant  and  steward,   879  00 

Housekeeper,  baker  and  cook,   420  00 

"Waiters,  chambermaids  and  laborers,   974  78 

  $10,972  78 

For  Building  and  Repairs. 

Stuccoing  and  coloring  porticos  an(l  brick 

walls  and  portions  of  main  building,  -  -  $807  32 

\  Stone  steps,  risers  and  flagging,   124  52 

Arching  ice  house  with  brick  and  cement,  100  00 
Tinsmith's  bills  for  roofing  and  repairing,  ^ 

copper  leaders,  &c.,   254  93 

Plumber's  bills  for  labor  and  materials,-  -  175  00 

Masons         do          do    89  06 

Paints,  oil,  glass  and  painting,   143  06 

Hardware  and  locksmith's  bills,   71  98 

Repairing  hot  air  furnaces,  ventilators, 

&c.,   44  50 

Carpenter's  work,   75  95 

Lumber,   22  90 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery,  67  00 

Door  springs,   5  00 

Windlas  wheel,   3  50 

Erection  of  cottage  on  Fiftieth-street, —  749  24 
Paving  cellars  of  dwelling  houses  with 

brick,   60  33 

Blinds  for  attic  windows,   36  00 

 $2,830  65 

For  Fuel  and  Lights. 

White  ash  coal,  SSj\\h  tons,  (2,240  lbs.) 

broken,   485  17 

White  ash  coal,  31  tons,  nut  coal,   168  54 

Peach  mountain  coal,  20  tons,  (2,000 

lbs.)  broken,  -   115  00 

Charcoal,  118  bbls.,   51  63 


Carried  forward. 
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Brought  forward,   $ 

Hickory  wood,  7  cords,  -   48  13 

Oak        do  23\  do    117  44 

Carting  wood,   131 

Winter  sperm  oil,  342  galls.,   277  90 

do    whale  do  81i   do    42  58 

Camphene,  533  galls.,   289  24 

Fluid  gas,  9^  do  '^0  57 

Lamp  wick,  25  lbs.,   4  85 

do    feeders,  7,   2  38 

Small  lamps,  13,   3  06 

Repairing  lamps  and  can,   4  25 

Lamp  glasses,  5|  doz.,   3  88 

Matches,  3  gross,  -   4  50 

Coal  hods,  2,   1  75 

Shovels,  3,  $2,18;  axe,  1,  $1,00,   3  18 

Lamp  scissors,  44c,  filing  saw,  37c,   81 

Poker,  250,  repairing  stove,  12c,   37 

  $1,696  54 

^    For  dothing. 

Blue    cloth,   60  yards,  ^   138  12 

Black    do       9    do    21  25 

Kentucky  jean,  3 10 J  yards,   108  26 

Fancy  cassimeres,  98|  do   86  88 

Merino     do        90^  do   25  34 

•  Plaid  vesting,       27i  do   16  19 

Valencia  vesting,  15    do   9  38 

Brown  checks,      94|  do   17  10 

Frock  and  sack  coats,  7,  -   25  50 

Vests,  42,   43  00 

Prints,  831  yards,   98  03 

Gingham,  134  yards,   34  42 

M.  de  laines,  324  yards,   62  45 

Jaconet,       155J    do    39  68 

Book  muslin,  27    do    6  93 

Pink     do        9    do    2  25 

•Plaid  silk,       6i    do    5  06 

Plaid,           22J    do   7  73 

LiLen,            15    do    5  50 


Carried  forward,  $ 
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Brought  forward,  $ 

Silk,              4   do    4  50 

Florence,          1    do    31 

Alpacca,         1|    do    -------  -  66 

Bl'k  gingham,  3i    do    3  06 

Making  dresses,   5  63 

Muslin,  bleached,  472  yards,   40  58 

do     unbleached,  432|  yards,   37  63 

do     colored,          7      do    44 

Flannel,  white,           7     do    2  29 

Canton  flannel,        57|     do    6  66 

Hats,  cleaning  and  altering,  23,   15  25 

Trimmings  for  hats,   9  60 

Pearl  edge  hats  and  trimmings,  2,   8  75 

Split  straw  do             do        1,  -  1  96 

Velvet        do             do        1,   5  00 

Shoes  and  slippers,  59  pairs,   37  44 

Corsets,  19  pairs,  -   16  00 

Hose,  wollen,  15y^2"  ^oz.,  --  45  31 

do    cotton,  18yV   do    36  59 

Gloves,  do      2       do    2  75 

do    kid,  4  pairs,  --  2  50 

Hdkfs,  linen,  8|^  doz.,   13  30 

do     cotton,  11  doz.,   11  56 

Shawls,  10,   43  00 

Ribbon,   30  81 

Lace  and  edging,   6  77 

Spool  cotton,  33  doz.,  -  13  64 

Hooks  and  eyes,  31  doz.,   9  48 

Thread,  4  lbs.,   4  80 

Agate  buttons,  13  gross,   2  18 

Combs,             3    do    4  63 

Wood  combs,     4    do    181 

Fine     do    22  doz.,   16  50 

Hair  brushes,  2,   63 

Cloth  cap,  1,   1  00 

Shaving  apparatus,  6,   5  06 

Trunk  locks  and  handles,   3  04 

Skates  and  straps,  33  pairs,   18  66 

Cutting  boy's  hair,   9  72 


Carried  forward,  $ 
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Brought  forward;   $ 

Suspenders,  1  doz.,   50 

Indelible  ink,   3  00 

Trimmings  for  dresses,  tapes,  needles,  and 

sundries,   22  90 

Cash  advanced  pupils,   274  01 

  $1,532  88 

For  Furniture. 

Tin  ware,  kitchen  furniture  and  repairs,  -  108  08 

Crockery,  -   155  78 

Drillings,  178  yards,   15  11 

Burlaps,  417    do    60  46 

Towelling,  65  do    7  66 

Mattresses,  24,  pillows  and  repairs,   145  87 

Bedposts,  16  sets,  and  lumber  for  bed- 
steads,  62  68 

Blankets,  18  prs.,   60  00 

Counterpanes,  48,   55  50 

Sheetings  and  muslins,  481 J  yds.,   54  04 

Colored  cambric,  366|  yds.,   19  71 

Gingham,  105  yds.,   9  10 

Furniture  calico,  10  yds.,   1  25 

Cotton  batts,  200  lbs.,   21  50 

Straw,   12  20 

Brooms,  11  doz.,   19  25 

Green  cambric,  74  yds.,   5  38 

Musquito  net,  1,   1  00 

Looking  glass  plate,   100 

  $815  57 

For  Stable. 

Hay,  30,482  lbs.,   202  44 

Salt  hay,  2,240  lbs.,   7  02 

Straw,  601  bundles,   18  31 

Oats,  385  bushels,   212  12 

Fine  feed,  450  do    104  50 

Shorts,  290       do    46  29 

Middlings,  18    do    6  75 


Carried  forward,   $ 
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Corn,  5  bushels,   5  50 

Corn  meal,  3,800  lbs.,   70  09 

Oil  meal,  800  lbs.,   12  95 

Ground  feed,  300  lbs.,   4  50 

Smith's  bills,   71  82 

Harness  maker's  bills,   29  25 

Rent  of  pasture,   25  00 

Sundries,   1  85 

  $818  39 

Stock,  tools  and  wages  for  book  bindery,   1,152  69 

do               do        shoe  shop,   786  60 

do                do        cabinet  shop,   466  05 

Tailor's  wages  and  trimmings  for  tailor's  shop,   462  04 

Gardener's  wages,  tools,  seeds,  &c.,   374  30 

Soap,  starch  and  labor  for  washing,   685  21 

Medicines  and  professional  attendance,   277  31 

Eooks,  slates,  crayons  and  stationery  for  schools,   290  55 

Printing  annual  report,  circulars,  &c.,   348  10 

Binding  former  reports^  48  vols.,   16  95 

Expenses  of  delegation  to  Albany,   10  35 

Insurance,  -   240  23 

Interest,   1,400  00 

Funeral  expenses  of  Miss  Barry  and  W.  S.  Guile, —  31  00 

Postage,   61  65 

Railroad  fare,   57  24 

Stationery,   34  38 

N.  Y.  Directory,   2  25 

Williams  Register,   50 

Impressions  Inst,  seal,  100,   3  00 

Discount,   2  15 


January  1,  1847,  balance  due  the  treasu- 
rer,   $6,382  35 

January  1,  1848,  balance  on  hand,   196  37 


$34,906  66 

6,578  72 
$41,485  38 
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Receipts. 

From  Comptroller  of  State  for  State  pupils,  ---  $20,770  03 

do  do    appropriation   for  David 

Hill,  a  deaf  mute  of  the  Onondaga  tribe  of  Indians,  140  00 

From  Comptroller  per  act  of  April  3d,  1834,   5,000  00 

Regents  of  the  University,   594  36 

Corporation  of  the  City  of  New-York,-  .-  2,360  00 

Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey,   1,100  00 

Paying  pupils,   3,110  81 

Donations  and  subscriptions,   3,713  00 

Sales  of  clothing  and  cash  advanced  pupils,  —  2,144  36 

do        Articles  manufactured  in  cabinet-shop,-  249  97 

Work  done  in  book-bindery,   1,517  75 

do       Shoe-shop,   142  58 

do       Tailor's  shop,   61  91 

Rent  of  dwelling-house,   229  00 

Boarders,  ----  54  00 

Sales  of  hogs  and  cows,  and  keeping  horse,   221  43 

Sales  of  flour  bbls,  $57,90,  oil  casks,  $10,91,--  68  81 

do        Soap  grease,  $5,75,  molasses  cask,  62c.,  6  37 

do        Vegetables,   1  00 


$41,485  38 


City  and  County  of  Mw-York,  ss. — On  the  25th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1848,  before  me  came  Robert  D.  Weeks,  Treasurer  of  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  be- 
ing by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say,  that  the  above  account 
is  true,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

HENRY  G.  DE  FOREST, 


Commissioner  of  Deeds. 


TWENTY  NINTH  ANNUAL  IlEPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  present  to  the  Legislature,  their  Twenty-Ninth 
Annual  Report,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven. 

The^present  Directors  and  Officers  are  named  in  the  foregoing  list- 
By  the  Treasurer's  account,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  the  Institution,  from  every  source, 
during  the  year  just  closed,  have  amounted  to  forty-one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents;  and  the  dis- 
bursements, including  the  large  balance  of  six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents,  due  the  Treasurer,  on  last 
year's  account,  have  been  forty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  dollars  and  one  cent,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  of  one 
hundred  ninety-six  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  report,  that  the  Institution  had  contracted 
a  debt  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars which  it  still  owes,  the  income  for  the  year  not  having  been 
sufficient  to  pay  any  portion  of  it. 

The  number  of  pupils  returned,  in  the  catalogue  appended  to  th^ 
last  Report,  was  two  hundred  and  eight.  During  the  year  thirty-six 
have  been  dismissed,  and  fifty-four  admitted,  of  whom  four  were  for- 
mer pupils  readmitted.  The  present  number,  as  will  appear  by  the 
accompanying  catalogue,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Of  the 
dismissals,  a  few  were  children  removed,  after  a  year's  trial,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  schools,  as  unsuitable  sub- 
jects. 
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Such  cases  not  unfrequently  occur,  children  are  sometimes -sent  to 
us,  whom,  on  trial,  we  find  to  be  dumb,  not  from  deafness,  but  from 
defective  intellect,  while  a  few,  who  are  actually  deaf,  have  other 
infirmities  superadded,  that  make  their  stay  in  the  Institution  detri- 
mental to  it,  without  benefit  to  themselves.  When  these  cases  are 
really  deserving  of  the  public  charity,  they  are  appropriately  transferred 
to  some  of  those  benevolent  institutions  founded  for  the  relief  of  other 
classes  of  sufferers.  The  appropriate  object  of  our  Institution  is,  to  de- 
velop and  cultivate  the  mind  of  those  who,  by  the  congenital,or  acciden- 
tal loss  of  hearing,  and  by  that  loss  alone,  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  knowledge.  Derangements  of  the  mental  func- 
tions, or  of  the  nervous  system,  are  entirely  out  of  our  province. 

Of  the  present  number  of  pupils,  one  hundred  and  sixty  are  beneficia- 
ries of  the  State;  sixteen  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and  eight  of  the 
State  of  New-Jersey.  The  expenses  of  twenty-one  are  defrayed  by 
their  friends,  and  the  remainder  are,  for  the  present  academical  year, 
boarded  and  instructed  by  the  Institution  gratuitously,  most  of  them 
having  been  designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
to  fill  anticipated  vacancies  in  the  State  List. 

Of  the  whole  number,  thirty-three  are  from  the  city  of  New-York, 
and  one  hundred  seventy-one  from  the  remaining  counties  of  the 
state,  twelve  from  other  states,  and  eight  from  the  British  Provinces. 

It  is  a  matter  of  high  gratification,  that  the  number  of  deaf  mutes 
from  this  State,  now  under  instruction,  is  so  large,  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  whole  number  in  the  State  who  ought  to  be  under 
instruction.  Still,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  there  yet  remain, 
especially  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  State,  many  deaf  mutes  of 
suitable  age  and  capacity,  who  are  withheld  from  the  precious  boon  of 
education,  by  the  ignorant  apathy,  or  mistaken  fondness  of  their  rel- 
atives. Not  a  few  of  our  present  pupils  have,  unfortunately,  been 
kept  at  home,  to  an  age  so  advanced,  as  to  render  their  progress 
slow  and  difficult,  and  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  many  others  have 
also  been  kept  back,  till  their  chance  of  instruction  has  gone  by  for- 
ever. According  to  the  census  of  1845,  there  were,  in  the  State,  five 
hundred  seventy-three  deaf  mutes,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty-five,  and  supposing  an  average  continuance  under  instruction 
of  only  five  years,  (many  continue  seven)  at  least  five  thirtieths  of 
that  number,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty,  should  be  constantly  under 
instruction  from  this  State  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  an  almost  cer- 
tain future  increase  of  the  number  of  deaf  mutes,  in  the  State,  pro- 
portioned to  the  increase  of  population.    The  average  number  of  pu- 
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pils  from  this  State  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  has  been  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five. 

The  object  of  the  good  men  who  founded  the  Institution,  and  of 
those  who  have  since  labored  to  build  it  up,  was  the  ultimate  educa- 
tion, not  merely  of  a  part,  but  of  allj  the  elevation  to  social,  intel- 
lectual and  religious  privileges,  not  of  a  favored  few,  but  of  every 
•deaf  mute  in  our  borders.  To  this  end  it  is  not  enough,  that  an  In- 
stitution, ranking  with  the  first  in  the  world,  in  its  facilities  for  im- 
parting a  thorough  education,  has  been  built  up,  or  that  liberal,  le- 
gislative appropriations  for  the  indigent  have  been  made;  it  is  farther 
equally  requisite,  that  there  should  be  an  enlightened  and  pervading 
public  sentiment,  which  will  not  permit  these  unfortunate  children  to 
be  left  at  home,  in  ignorance,  after  the  suitable  age  of  instruction 
has  arrived.  We  trust  that  this  happy  state  of  things  is  now  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  as  the  number  of  educated  deaf  mutes,  who  have  left  us  to 
return  to  their  homes,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  State,  is,  year  by 
year,  increasing,  each  becomes  a  missionary  testifying  to  the  benefits 
of  education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  prompting  others,  hitherto  in- 
credulous, or  careless,  to  send  their  children  to  share  in  the  same 
benefits. 

Owing  in  part  to  the  cause  just  referred  to,  and  to  the  efforts 
made  by  the  directors  and  ofl^cers  of  the  institution,  by  public  exhi- 
bitions, by  printed  pamphlets,  and  through  the  newspapers,  to  excite 
attention  and  diffuse  information  throughout  the  State,  the  number 
of  applications  for  admission  into  the  Institution  has  greatly  increas- 
ed of  late  years;  and  if  it  shall  continue  to  increase,  it  will  become 
the  duty  of  the  board  to  ask  for  additional  legislative  appropriations, 
which,  they  cannot  doubt,  will,  when  found  necessary,  be  cheerfully 
granted. 

The  general  good  health  with  which  our  pupils  have  been  favor- 
ed, during  the  year  just  closed,  as  for  several  years  past,  while  it 
calls  for  renewed  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Him,  at  whose  bidding 
diseases  come  and  go,  testifies  that  the  situation  of  the  institution  is 
salubrious,  and  that  the  regulations  of  the  family  and  the  treatmenf 
of  the  pupils,  are  in  acconiance  with  those  ]aws  which  the  Creator 
has  established  as  the  conditions  of  health.  Among  more  than  two 
hundred  children  and  youth,  many  of  them  with  constitutions  more 
than  ordinarily  susceptible  of  disease,  we  have  to  record  but  two 
cases  of  fatal  illness  during  the  year;  but  in  addition  we  have  to  re- 
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gret  the  death  of  a  promising  lad,  by  one  of  those  casualties  which 
human  wisdom  can  neither  foresee  nor  prevent. 

Deaf  persons  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  accidents^ 
especially  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  a  great  city;  but  in  the 
care  of  those  who  are  deaf  from  infancy,  a  wariness,  proportioned 
to  the  danger,  usually  becomes  habitual,  and  even  instinctive.  Hence 
it  is  that  serious  accidents  to  our  pupils  have  been  very  rare,  and  only 
one  other  fatal  case  has  occurred  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institu- 
tion, among  eight  or  nine  hundred  deaf  children  and  youth,  who  have, 
at  different  times,  been  under  our  care, 

During  the  past  year  the  finishing  hand  has  been  put  to  the  addi- 
tions to,  and  alterations  in,  the  main  building  of  the  Institution, 
which  were  particularly  described  in  our  last  annual  report.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  building  is  now  as  complete,  as  neat  and  creditable  in 
architectural  finish,  and  as  convenient  and  comfortable  in  its  internal 
arrangements,  as  it  can  well  admit  of. 

Reference  was  made,  in  our  last  report,  to  the  application  to  Con- 
gress for  the  grant  of  a  township  of  land.  The  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  which  the  memorial  was  referred^ 
brought  in  an  able  report  and  bill,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  but  we  regret  to  say  that,  from  the  shortness  of  the  ses- 
sion and  the  press  of  business,  it  failed  to  receive  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  Under  present  circumstances,  while  the  country  is  en- 
gaged in  an  expensive  war,  it  may  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
new it.  A  more  auspicious  period  for  its  renewal,  we  yet  hope,  may 
arrive.  In  the  meantime  the  munificence  of  the  Legislature  of  our 
own  State  will,  no  doubt,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  enable  the  Institu- 
tion to  go  on  prosperously  in  its  career  of  beneficence. 

Annexed  to  this  report  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  Board,  by  whom  the  usual  annual  examination,  at  the  close 
of  the  academical  year,  was  conducted.  In  this  paper  are  contained 
the  minutes  of  a  thorough  examination  into  all  the  departments  of 
the  Institution,  and  the  evidence  thus  prepared  will  enable  the  Legis- 
lature to  judge  how  far  the  Institution  has  fulfilled  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  founded,  and  has  been  so  liberally  supported. 

From  this  document,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  teaching  of  trades  is 
successfully  prosecuted  in  the  intervals  of  study;  the  articles  manu- 
factured, except  in  the  book-binding  branch,  being  mostly  for  the 
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consumption  of  the  Institution,  with  its  community  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  souls.  In  this  way,  there  can  hardly  be  any  want  of  em- 
ployment from  a  temporary  stagnation  of  trade;  and  the  shops  are 
thus  more  uniformly  and  certainly  made  to  return  to  the  Institution 
the  cost  of  superintendence  and  materials.  We  have  the  satisfaction 
to  know,  also,  that  those  mechanical  branches,  for  which  the  wants 
of  the  small  community  of  the  Institution  afford  the  most  ready  em- 
ployment, are  also,  in  general,  those  for  whose  products,  in  all  large 
civilized  communities,  there  will  be  the  most  uniform  demand. 

The  importance  of  mechanical  instruction,  in  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is,  at  least  in  this  country,  universally  admitted; 
and  the  best  evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  our  system,  is  found  in 
the  good  conduct  and  success  in  life,  of  hundreds  of  our  former  pu- 
pils. 

To  this  report  of  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and  to  the  spe- 
cimens of  composition  annexed,  the  Board  would  likewise  refer  for 
full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  different  classes 
in  written  language,  and  in  the  other  branches  of  a  good  English 
education.  There  has  been  no  change  of  instructors  during  the  year; 
and  the  Board  have  the  satisfaction  to  believe  that  the  present  fac- 
ulty of  the  Institution,  as  a  body,  is  not  inferior  to  what  it  has  been 
at  any  former  period.  Four  of  the  instructors  are  well  educated  deaf 
mutes,  whose  zeal  in  their  employment,  and  skill  in  the  Vernacular 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  rendered  them  highly  efficient 
and  successful  in  the  instruction  of  the  younger  classes.  The  other 
seven,  (including  the  president,  who,  with  praiseworthy  devotion  to 
the  interest  of  the  Institution,  in  addition  to  his  many  other  onerous 
dut  es,  teaches  a  class  personally,)  are  gentlemen  of  collegiate  edu- 
cation, and  peculiarly  qualified  for  their  employment,  by  extensive 
knowledge,  long  experience  and  warm  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  With  a  regular  and  philosophical  system  in  the 
printed  works  of  the  president,  and  such  men  to  carry  it  out,  results 
are  attained  with  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils,  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  realized  only  in  the  care  of  those  few,  endowed  by 
nature,  with  uncommon  aptitude  for  mental  cultivation. 

Like  all  other  arts  and  sciences,  the  art  and  science  of  deaf  mute 
instruction  are  progressive.  Our  own  system  is  the  fruit  of  many 
years  experience  and  study,  and  its  results  have  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory. It  is,  doubtless,  susceptible  of,  and,  in  the  hands  of  our  present 
instructors,  will  receive  further  improvement.    The  series  of  elemen- 
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tary  works,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  commenced  by  the 
president,  and  which  has  been  so  highly  useful  in  our  own  and  many 
other  Institutions,  is  yet  in  process  of  preparation,  and  its  completion 
will  be  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  art.  A  work  that  shall  embody  the 
many  improvements  in  the  processes  of  the  school-room,  made  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  still  a  desideratum.  For  want  of 
such  a  work,  the  preservation  of  many  valuable  processes  and  expe- 
dients for  abridging  the  labor  of  teacher  and  pupil,  is  necessarily 
trusted  to  the  uncertain  keeping  of  tradition. 

It  is  now  twenty-nine  years  and  eight  months  since  the  Institution 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  During  the  first  fourteen 
years  and  eight  months,  three  hundred  and  seven  pupils,  (an  average 
of  twenty-one  annually,)  were  received;  and  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  admitted,  the  annual  aver- 
age being  forty-two. 

Many  of  the  admissions  recorded  during  each  period  were,  hawev- 
er,  readmissions.  Deducting  these,  we  find  that  the  actual  number 
of  admissions  during  the  first  period,  averaged  a  fraction  more  than 
eighteen  annually,  and  during  the  second  period,  a  fraction  more 
than  thirty-seven. 

Taking  the  whole  period  in  one  view,  we  find  the  total  of  admis- 
sions into  the  Institution,  since  its  foundation,  has  been  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-five.  Of  these,  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  ten  were  re- 
admissions.  Two  hundred  and  twenty -five  remain  in  school,  and  six 
hundred  have  left.  To  this  number  should  be  added  sixty-six  former 
pupils  of  the  school  at  Canajoharie,  who  have  not  also  been  at  New- 
York;  but  as  about  an  equal  number  of  those  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  one  or  the  other  school  were  from  other  States,  or  from 
foreign  countries,  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  from  our  own  State,  who 
have  been  under  instruction,  remains  not  far  from  six  hundred. 

Many  interesting  statistical  facts,  relating  to  this  large  number  of 
deaf  mutes,  have  been  preserved  in  our  records,  and  a  portion  of 
them  was  embodied  in  some  of  our  reports,  particularly  the  eighteenth. 
Our  information  is,  however,  in  many  cases,  not  nearly  as  complete 
and  accurate  as  we  could  wish,  and  efforts  are  now  making  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  in  our  statistical  tables,  with  a  view  to  their  publica- 
tion in  a  regularly  digested  form,  in  connexion  with  the  next  annual 
report.  If  the  facts  can  be  collected,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases, 
those  tables  will  possess,  not  merely  for  those  personally  concerned 
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in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  for  all  friends  of  the 
human  race,  and  for  all  lovers  of  accurate  statistical  knowledge,  an 
interest  proportioned  to  the  number  of  cases  from  which  the  general 
results  are  deduced. 

To  obtain  the  facts,  in  cases  in  which  our  present  information  is 
deficient,  and  more  especially,  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the  charac- 
ter and  success  in  life  of  our  large  number  of  dismissed  pupils;  to 
obtain  data,  also,  for  instituting  comparisons  between  educated  and 
uneducated  deaf  mutes,  and  for  judging  of  the  propriety  of  encour- 
aging marriages  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  printed  circular  has 
been  sent  to  our  former  pupils,  or  their  connections,  and  to  intelli- 
gent persons  in  the  vicinity  of  their  residences,  embracing  questions, 
with  blanks  for  written  answers,  with  a  request  to  fill  the  blanks  and 
return  the  paper  by  mail.  The  object  of  this  circular  may  be  pro- 
moted by  a  few  w^ords  of  explanation  in  this  place,  concerning  the 
various  subjects  of  enquiry  embraced  in  it. 

The  first  query  relates  to  the  cause  of  deafness,  and  the  age  at 
which  hearing  was  lost.  About  one-half  of  our  former  pupils  are 
supposed  to  have  been  born  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  loss  of 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  the  diseases^ 
and  accidents  of  childhood.  The  particular  mode  of  operation,  by 
which  this  melancholy  effect  is  produced,  is,  in  most  cases,  involved 
in  mystery,  and  to  this  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  th^ 
affections  which  have  deranged  the  organs  of  hearing,  it  is  probably 
to  be  ascribed,  that  medical  treatment  is  so  rarely  successful,  in  cases 
of  profound  deafness* 

In  this  view,  all  the  accurate  information  that  can  be  collected, 
concerning  the  causes  of  deafness,  becomes  valuable.  Such  informa- 
tion may  suggest  to  medical  men  remedies  that  may  be  beneficial  in 
some  cases  of  deafness,  though,  on  this  point,  indeed,  our  expecta- 
tions are  not  very  sanguine,  we  think  it  probable  that  precautionary 
measures  may  be  devised,  by  which  parents  may  often  prevent  a  mis- 
fortune which,  when  it  has  taken  place,  is  usually  beyond  remedy. 

Under  this  head  it  would  be  desirable,  also,  to  have  stated  the 
causes  which,  in  some  cases  of  congenital  deafness,  are  supposed  to 
have  operated  before  birth.  This  point  was  overlooked  in  preparing 
the  printed  circular.  Many  mothers,  of  children  born  deaf,  have  as- 
cribed this  misfortune  to  frights,  accidents,  or  maternal  anxiety 
While  we  admit  that  the  connection,  between  the  supposed  cause  and 
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the  effect,  is  probably,  in  many  cases,  a  mere  coincidence,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  so  in  all.  The  matter  is  certainly 
worthy  of  investigation,  and  if  it  shall  finally  be  decided,  that  the 
imagination,  or  the  nervous  system  of  the  mother,  has  no  such  in- 
fluence on  the  offspring,  the  mental  anxiety  of  many  mothers  will  be 
relieved. 

Another  cause  supposed  by  many  to  produce  a  tendency  to  or- 
ganic or  constitutional  defects  in  the  offspring,  such  as  imbecility  in 
some  cases,  scrofula  in  others,  deafness  in  others,  is  the  marriage  of 
near  relatives.  The  number  of  cases  which  have  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge, in  which  the  parents  of  our  pupils  were  cousins,  is  quite  large 
in  proportion  to  the  number  in  which  this  point  has  been  inquired 
into.  We  wait,  however,  for  further  facts,  before  expressing  a  deci- 
ded opinion  on  this  point. 

It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  totally  deaf;  what  proportion  can  hear  acute  noises,  as  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  or  of  musical  instruments,  and  what  proportion  are  sensi- 
ble to  the  loudest  efforts  of  the  human  voice.  Of  these  last,  a  very 
few  can  learn  to  distinguish  words  shouted  into  their  ears,  the  de- 
gree of  hearing  of  the  great  majority  not  enabling  them  to  distin- 
guish one  word  from  another. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  former  pupils  were  accumstomed  to  rely  on 
their  ability  to  articulate,  more  or  less  correctly,  a  few  words  as  a 
means  of  necessary  intercourse  with  their  friends  at  home.  As,  while 
in  the  society  of  the  Institution,  they  have  no  occasion  for  this  mode 
of  communication,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  faculty  would  be 
lost,  or  diminished  by  disuse.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  case  with  those  whose  ability  to  articulate  is  of  any  practi- 
cal value.  Some,  on  returning  home,  have  found  signs  and  writing 
a  more  pleasant  and  convenient  mode  of  intercourse,  while  those 
who,  at  their  admission,  could  speak  fluently,  have  continued  to 
speak,  and  often  more  intelligibly,  by  a  better  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  words,  if  not  by  a  better  pronunciation. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  experiments  have  been  made  in  most  of 
the  classes  of  the  Institution,  to  determine  how  far  the  articulation 
of  those  who  retain  some  ability  to  speak,  or  some  power  of  distin- 
guishing spoken  words,  can  be  improved  by  regular  and  judicious 
€xercise.    The  information  which  we  may  obtain  on  the  points  in- 
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dicated  above,  will  assist  in  deciding  on  the  expediency  of  extend' 
ing  this  branch  of  instruction. 

Another  interesting  point  of  inquiry  is  the  number,  names,  degree 
of  relationship,  and  other  particulars  respecting  deaf  mutes  in  the 
same  family,  or  connected  lineally,  or  collaterally.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that,  while  in  the  community  at  large,  not  more  than 
one  child  in  fifteen  hundred  is  deaf,  there  should  be  in  certain  fami- 
lies, as  many  as  four,  five,  six,  even  seven  or  eight  deaf  mute  chil- 
dren, and  that,  too,  in  most  cases,  without  any  known  hereditary 
tendency  to  this  infirmity.  In  many  cases,  also,  deaf  mutes  have 
deaf  mute  cousins,  and  in  others,  deaf  mute  nephews  or  nieces. 

When  there  are  several  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  of 
which  our  records  furnish  more  than  one  hundred  instances,  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  them  as  the  development  of  constitutional  ten- 
dencies derived  from  one  or  both  of  the  parents,  and  in  some  cases 
even  developed  by  causes  operating  after  birth.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  this  tendency  to  deafness  most  usually  appears  in  one 
generation,  and  disappears  in  the  next.  Still  instances  are  not 
wanting,  in  which  its  eflfects  are  traceable  through  two  or  three  sue* 
cessive  generations.  We  hope,  through  the  researches  now  on  foot, 
in  conjunction  with  the  facts  already  collected  by  this  and  other  In- 
stitutions, to  be  able  to  state  with  probability,  at  least,  the  laws  by 
which  this  family  tendency  to  deafness  is  governed,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  deaf  mute  parents  may  be  expected  to  have 
deaf  mute  children.  This  last  proportion  we  know  to  be  much 
smaller  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  even 
when  both  parents  are  deaf  mutes,  nearly  nine  in  a  hundred  of  the 
children,  are  born  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties. 

The  other  queries  relate  to  the  character,  conduct  and  circurastan* 
ces  of  our  dismissed  pupils,  such  as  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
hold  intercourse  by  writing;  their  estimation  for  general  intelligence, 
as  compared  with  the  average  of  persons  in  their  sphere  of  life; 
their  ability  to  support  themselves;  to  transact  their  own  affairs,  and 
keep  their  own  accounts;  their  moral  character  and  estimation  in 
society,  and  whether  they  have  made  and  consistently  sustain  (as 
many  of  them  have)  a  profession  of  religion.  One  important  branch 
of  inquiry  concerns  those  who  have  entered  the  marriage  relation, 
how  many  of  them  have  married  hearing  persons,  and^  how  many 
deaf  mutes;  whether  any  of  their  children  are  also  deaf  mutes,  and 
whether  the  children  of  such  marriages  give  evidence,  in  point  of 
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intelligence,  morals,  and  deportment,  of  proper  and  judicious  parental 
care. 

The  answers  to  these  inquiries  will  enable  us  to  judge,  whether 
our  system  of  education  has  been  productive  of  all  the  good  results 
for  which  we  have  hoped  and  labored.  In  those  of  our  former  pu- 
pils who  have  become  heads  of  families,  we  feel  more  than  usual 
interest,  since  their  success  in  discharging  well  the  responsible  duties 
of  their  position,  is  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the  value  of 
the  education  they  have  received. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  collect  as  many  facjs  as  we  can,  bearing  on 
the  moral  and  intellectual  development,  and  social  position  of  deaf 
mutes  who  have  never  been  instructed,  thus  enabling  us  to  show  the 
benefits  of  education  more  strikingly  by  contrast. 

When  we  would  measure  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar 
difficulties,  in  the  way  of  the  early  mental  development  of  those  un- 
fortunate children.  Placed,  for  the  most  part  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, in  families  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  communication  with  the 
deaf,  by  a  language  addressed  to  the  eye,  the  majority  of  deaf  mute 
children  have  before  they  come  to  us  no  medium  of  communication, 
save  such  instinctive  gestures  as  may  suffice  to  explain  the  simplest 
wants,  to  make  intelligible  the  simplest  movements  of  the  soul. 
Some  of  more  than  common  mental  activity  and  blessed  with  kind 
and  attentive  comi  anions,  have  gone  farther  than  this,  and  estab- 
lished with  their  associates  a  dialect  of  signs,  rude  and  scanty  in- 
deed, but  sufficient  for  necessary  communications  and  even  for  affi^rd- 
ing  some  social  enjoyment.  Still,  as  a  general  rule,  the  mental 
powers  of  uneducated  deaf  mutes  lie  nearly  dormant  and  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  particularly  the  memory  and  judgment,  remain 
almost  wholly  undeveloped.  This  results  not  from  any  original  in- 
feriority of  faculties,  but  from  the  want  of  hearing  which  shuts  them 
out  from  the  commerce  of  mind,  from  the  acquisition,  through  the 
natural  channel,  the  ear,  of  a  language  perfected  by  the  successive 
labors  of  all  the  higher  minds  of  the  race,  and  the  mere  possession 
of  which  implies  much  development  of  ideas,  and  furnishes  a  power- 
ful instrument  of  the  thought;  from  the  stores  of  traditionary  know- 
ledge accumulating  for  uncounted  generations,  of  which  that  language 
is  the  repository;  and  more,  even,  than  all  this,  from  the  emulative 
play  and  struggle  of  thought  and  intellect,  that  so  powerfully  shar- 
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pens  the  faculties  and  stimulates  the  mental  development  of  children 
who  hear.  Minds  thus  isolated  from  other  minds,  may  be  compared 
to  the  individual  plates  of  a  voltaic  pile^ — they  require  to  be  put  in 
communication  before  the  electric  current  of  thought  can  flow. 

Children  who  hear  when  their  systematic  education  begins,  are 
already  possessed  of  the  great  instrument  of  thought  and  communi- 
cation, language  They  have,  moreover,  acquired  a  very  considera- 
ble amount  of  that  traditionary  knowledge,  from  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  excluded.  For  the  latter  a  language  must  be  constructed 
piece  by  piece,  not  such  a  language  as  is  most  easy  for  them  to  re- 
member and  use,  but  one  by  which  they  may  with  comparative 
slowness  and  difficulty  converse  with  other  men.  In  teaching  the 
simplest  terms  of  this  language  additional  labor  is  often  required  to 
explain  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  to  minds  accustomed  only  to 
dwell  on  sensible  perceptions. 

Hence  it  is,  that  several  years  of  study  and  labor  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  pupil,  are  often  required  to  advance  the  deaf  mute  pupil 
only  to  the  point  at  which  the  school  education  of  a  child,  who 
hears,  is  begun.  With  such  an  immense  advantage  in  the  outset  it 
would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  latter  did  not  in  general,  make 
greater  progress  in  an  equal  term  of  instruction. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  condition  of  the  blind  child.  It  is 
a  great,  though  prevalent  mistake,  that  this  class  of  unfortunates 
have  stronger  or  even  equal  claims  on  public  sympathy.  Physically, 
it  is  true,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  many  advantages,  but  intellec- 
tually the  advantages  of  the  blind  are  immense.  To  them  come  the 
voices  of  kindred  and  friends,  cheering  their  material  darkness  with 
intellectual  and  moral  light.  Education  will  doubtless  increase  their 
comforts,  their  means  of  subsistence,  but  without  special  education, 
they  already  possess  the  language  of  their  fellow  men;  can  hear 
others  read,  can  take  part  in  public  meetings,  whether  social,  scien- 
tific or  political,  and  above  all  the  religious  privileges,  save  private 
study,  which  the  most  favored  of  their  fellow  men  enjoy. 

With  these  remarks,  the  board  conclude  the  record  of  their  labors 
for  another  year.  Relying  on  the  divine  blessing,  which  has  hitherto 
so  signally  crowned  their  efforts,  they  trust,  that  the  Institution  un- 
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i3er  their  care,  will  continue  to  advance  in  usefulness  and  in  <he 
<;onfidence  of  the  public,  and  of  the  Legislature. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  PRINDLE  PEET, 


President, 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


In  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dec.  31st,  1847. 


MALES. 


JVames. 


Aldridge,  John,  

Andrews,  Asahel,  

Arnold,  Charles  H.,  

Barnhart,  Jacob,  

Barry,  Nathaniel,  

Bell,  John  Thomas,  

Benedict,  Edward,  

Bothwell,  Martin,  

Bracy,  Thomas,  

Breg,  William,  

Briggs,  Abram  Lot,  

Brown,  Charles,  

Brown,  James  W.,  

Brundige,  Ananias  C, . . . , 
Bucklen,  Simeon  D.,  .... 

Burwell,  George  N.,  

Camp,  James  M.,  

Carmer,  Moses,  

Chandler,  John,  

Chappie,  Solomon,  

Charlon,  Henry,  

Chesebro',  Nathaniel  H.,. 

Chestney,  William,  

Cilly,  Benjamin,  

Clark,  Matthew,  

Clarkson,  James  W.,  .... 
Coffin,  James  E.  M.,  .... 

Cornell,  Alvan  H.,  

Craft,  William,  


Town. 


Chateaugay,  .  . . 

Attica,  

Troy,  

Potsdam,  

Yates,   

New- York,  . . . . 

Victory,  

Clayton,  

New-Haven,  . . . 

Cohocton,  

Williamson, . . . . 

Ellisburgh,   

Tioga  Centre,  . . 

Pittstown,  

West  Winfield,  . 
Perrysburgh,  .  . . 

Bethany,  

Hopewell,  

Mexicoville,  .  . . 

Stafford,  

Ausable,  

Brookfield,  .... 
Saratoga  Springs, 

Bolton,  

Malone,  

Rahway,  

Charleston,  .... 
Jamestown,  .... 
New- York,  .... 


County. 


Franklin. 

Wyoming. 

Rensselaer. 

St.  Lawrence. 

Orleans. 

New-York. 

Cayuga. 

Jefferson. 

Oswego. 

Steuben. 

Wayne. 

Jefferson. 

Tioga. 

Rensselaer. 

Herkimer. 

Cattaraugus, 

Genesee. 

Ontario. 

Oswego. 

Genesee. 

Clinton. 

Madison. 

Saratoga. 

Warren. 

Franklin. 

New-Jersey. 

South  Carolina. 

Chautauque. 

New-Yorko 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS.— (Continued.) 


Cross,  Adelmer,  

Cross,  George,  

Cross,  Joseph,  

Cuffee,  Aaron  Lee,  

De  Hart,  Joseph,  

Donnely,  William,  

Driscal),  George,  

Emmons,  Jacobus,  

Evans,  Owen  W.,  

Ferris,  Charles,  

Fitch,  Harrison  E.,  

Garlock,  Simeon  F.,  

Garrybrantlt,  Zenas,  

Getraan,  Ozias,  

Gilbert,  Gustaviis  O.,  

Gilbert,  William  L.,  

Golden,  Peter  R.,  

Golder,  John  B.,  

Graham,  George,  

Gravellin,  Henry,  

Green,  Peter,  

Grommon,  Truman,  

Grow,  Charles  M.,  

Haight,  Henry, ...»  

Harrington,  Patrick,  

Harrison,  George  W.,  . . . . 
Harvey,  Andrew  Kirk, . . . . 
Hatch,  Edward,  ....  . . . ,  . 

Havens,  David,  

Henderson,  Silvanus,  

Hennion,  Abraham  W.,... 
Hertwick,  Francis  C,  . . , . 

Hill,  David,  

Hill,  Joseph  B.,  

Hogenkamp,  Daniel,  

Houston,  Jefferson,  

Howell,  William,  

Jewell,  Ephraim,  

Jobes,  George  W.,  

Jones,  Lawrence  N.,  

Ketcham,  Chauncey,  

Ketcham,  George  E.,  

Larkin,  Charles  N.,  

LeDuc,  Gerard,  


Cherry  Valley, 
do 

Isle  of  Man,... 
Sag  Harbor, . . . 
New-York,  . . . 
do 

Greene,  

G  ravesend, . . . . 

Western,  

West  Farms,  . . 

Vernon,  

Canajoharie,  . , 
Havana,  ...... 

Ephratah,  

Sparta,  

Avon,  

Hampden,  .  . . . 

Jamaica,  

Greece,  

Essex,  

Greenville,.  . . . 

Adams,  

Potter,  

New-York,  . . . 
do 

Williamson,  . . 
Bingharaton,  . . 
New-York,  . . . 
Plattsburgh, . . . 
Champion, . . . . 

Pompton,  

Brooklyn,  . . . . 
Onondaga, .  . . . 

Fabius,  

Haverstraw,  .  . 
New-York,  . . . 
Columbia,  .  . . . 

Java,   

Lloyd,   

Richland,  

Brookhaven,  . . 
New- York,  ... 
do 

Ogdensburgh. 


Otsego, 
do 

England. 
Suffolk. 
New- York, 
do 

Chenango. 
Kings. 
Oneida. 
West  Chester. 
Oneida. 
Montgomery. 
Chemung. 
Fulton. 
Livington. 
Ontario. 
Delaware. 
Queens. 
Monroe. 
Essex. 
Greene. 
Jefferson. 
Yates. 
New-York, 
do 

Wayne. 
Broome. 
New-York. 
Clinton- 
Jefferson. 
Passaic,  N.  J. 
Kings. 
Onondaga, 
do 

Rockland. 
New- York. 
South  Carolina. 
Wyoming. 
Ulster. 
Oswego. 
Suffolk. 
New-York, 
do 

St.  Lawrence. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS.— (Continued.) 


JVames. 


Ling,  John  Edward, . . 

Litts,  William,  

Martling,  Robert  J., . . 
Matteson,  Theodore, . . 
McCormick,  Robert, . . 
McCoy,  Zachariahj  . . 
McDonald,  John,  . . . . 
McKean,  Piatt  A.,  ... 
McLaughlin,  Michael, 

McVa^,  John,  

Miles,  Wallace,  

Milmine,  John,  

Montfort,  Cyrenius, 


Town. 


Morehouse,  Philetus  E., 
Myer,  William  Henry,.. 

O'Hara,  Charles,  

Pangburn,  Emory, 

Parker,  Charles  M  

Paterson,  Andrew,  


Pitt,  Charles,  . . . 

Rider,  Henry  C,  . ,  

Rider,  John  H.  H.,  

Rider,  William  Henry,... 

Risley,  George.  

Risley,  Goodrich,  

Rosenkrantz,  William, , . , 

Ross,  Hubbard  W.,  , 

Ryan,  John,  

Shannon,  Hugh,  

Simlar,  John,  

Smith,  James  O.,  

Smith,  Silvanus  B.,  

Smith,  Wilbur,  

Southwick,  Edwin,  

Spicer,  Devotion  W., . . . . 

Starin,  Robert,  

Stewart,  Fletcher,  

Stock,  John,  , 

Sweetraan,  Joseph, ...... 

Tainter,  John,  

Taylor,  James,  ......  ... 

Taylor,  George,  

Thompson,  John,  

Vail,  Lewis  S.,  , 


New-York,  . . . , 

Florence,   

New-York,  . . . . 
Silver  Creek,  . . , 
Williamsburgh, . 

Oswego,  

Gray's  Creek,  . . 
Ridgeway,  . . . , 
Greenbush,  . .  . , 

Columbus,  

Hopewell,  

Florida,  

Groton,  

Granville,  

New-York,  . . . . 
do 

Cooperstown,  . . 
Sand  Lake,  . . . , 
Streetsville,  . .  . , 
Quebec,  ....... 

Caroga,  

Westerlo,  

Brighton,   

Hamilton,  

do 

Bath,  

Litchfield,  

New-York,  

Peekskill,  

New- York,  . . . . 

Minden,  

Brooklyn,  

Bethany,  

Albany,   

Hoosick,  

Danube,   

Malone,  

New- York,  .... 

Homer,  

Stockbridge,  .  . . 

St.  Johns,  

do 

South  Chili, . . . . 
Goshen,  


County. 


New-York, 
Oneida. 
New  York. 
Chautauque. 
Kings. 
Oswego. 
Canada  West. 
Orleans. 
Rensselaer. 
Georgia. 
Ontario. 
Montgomery. 
Tompkins. 
Washington. 
New-York, 
do 

Otsego, 
Rensselaer. 
Canada  West. 
Canada  East. 
Fulton. 
Albany. 
Monroe. 
Madison. 

do 
Steuben. 
Herkimer. 
New-York. 
Westchester. 
New- York. 
Montgomery. 
Kings. 
Genesee. 
Albany. 
Rensselaer. 
Herkimer. 
Franklin. 
New-York. 
Cortland. 
Madison. 
New-Brunswick. 

do 

Monroe. 
Orange. 
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Vine,  John,  

Wait,  Selah,  

Waldron,  Warren,  

Wallace,  Orville  L., . . . . 

Weaver,  John,  

Webster,  Ahira  G.,  .... 
Weeks,  William  Henry, 

Wells,  James  S.,  

Whitten,  Daniel  M.,  

Wilder,  Austin  M.,  . . . . 
Wilkins,  N.  Denton,  ... 
Williamson,  Jaques  S., . . 

Willis,  Silas,  

Williston,  Thaddeus,  ... 

Willson,  David,  

Winslow,  James  Harvey, 

Witschief,  John,  

Works,  William  S...... 

Wright,  William,  


Rotterdam,  .... 

Preston,  

Northumberland, 
Stockholm,  .... 
Ballston  Spa,.  . . 

Fredonia,  

Yorktown,  

New-York,  

Sing-Sing,  

Alabama,  , 

Brooklyn,  

Gravesend,  .... 

Wells,  

Ithaca,  

Southport,  

Pierrepont,  . . . . 
New-York,  .... 

Hannibal,  

Boonville,  


FEMALES. 


Abel,  Margaret,   

Anderson,  Cornelia,  

Ashley,  Amanda,  

Ballou,  Lydia  Ann,  

Baily,  Phebe  Ann,  

Barnes,  Frances  Marion,.. 

Bentley,  Joanna,  

Blauvelt,  Catharine,  

Boughton,  Lucy  A.,  

Boughton,  Augusta  G.,  . . . 

Bower,  Sally  Ann,  

Bower,  Maria  Louisa,  . . . . 

Bower,  Margaret  M.,  

Bradford,  Charlotte  T.,... 

Brady,  Fanny,  

Bronson,  Sally,  

Buck,  Martha  DeWitt,  

Casler,  Mary,  

Cassidy,  Ellen,  

Chandler,  Helen  A.,  

Cheesebro,  Ariadna  P.,  ... 
Colvin,  Josephine  Grace,.. 


Perryville,  . . 
New-York,  . 
Rochester,  .  . 
Providence,  . 
Spencer, .... 

Utica,   

Southport,  .  . 
Clarkstown, . 
New-York,  . 
do 

Lansing,  

do 
do 

Crown  Point,. 

Orange,  

Wolcott,  

Orelia,  

Dexter,  

New-York,  . . 
Mexicoville  . . 

Darien,  

Buffalo,  


Schenectady. 
Chenango. 
Saratoga. 
St.  Lawrence. 
Saratoga. 
Chautauque. 
Westchester. 
New -York. 
Westchester. 
Genesee. 
Kings, 
do 

Hamilton. 

Tompkins. 

Chemung. 

St.  Lawrence. 

New-York. 

Oswego. 

Oneida. 


Hunterdon,  N.  J' 
New-York. 
Monroe. 
Saratoga. 
Tioga. 
Oneida. 
Chemung. 
Rockland. 
New-York, 
do 

Tompkins. 

do 

do 
Essex. 

 ,  N.  J. 

Wayne. 
Canada  West. 
Jefferson 
New-York. 
Oswego. 

Walworth,  W.T. 
Erie. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS.— (Continued.) 


JVames. 


Conklin,  Charlotte,  

Cornell,  Meribah,  

Cornwall,  Caroline,  

Cutting,  Laura  S.,  

Dobbie,  Margaret  Ann,  . . . 

Dodge,  Susan,  

Donovan,  Ellen,  

Doty,  Rebecca,  

Doty,  Phebe  Ann,  

Dye,  Olive,  

Backer,  Margaret,  

Easton,  Elizabeth  Ann,  , . . 
Eggleston,  Delia  Ann,.... 

Fearon,  Matilda,  

Foord,  Esther  Ann,  

Garratt,  Catharine, ......  . 

Gilbert,  Lucy,  

Golden,  Emeline  L.,  

Green,  Fanny  Maria,  

Hahn,  Augusta,  

Harrington,  Margaret,  . . . . 
Harrison,  Susan  Maria,  . . . 

Herrington,  Huldah,  

Hibbard,  Martha  Ann, . . . . 

Hilte,  Parmelia,  

Hills,  Jerusha  M.,  

Hills,  Lucinda  E.,  

Hogenkamp,  Emily,  

Hunt,  Maryette,  

Hunter,  Helen,  

Ireland,  Sarah,  

Jones,  Laura,  

Langlois,  Eleanor,  

Lathrop,  Cornelia  A.,  . . . . 

Lighthall,  Lavinia,  

Lighthall,  Eliza,  

Mallinson,  Mary  Jane, . . . . 

McCarty,  Mary,  

McCoy,  Eunice,  

McKinney,  Mary  A.,  

Mead,  Emily,   . . . . 

Milmine,.Helen,  

Munson,  Sarah  E.,  ......  . 

Northrop,  Elizabeth  Ann,  . 
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Town, 


Springfield,  . . . . 
Jamestown,  . . . , 

Athens,  

Gerry,  

Mamaroneck,  . , 
Charleston,  . . . , 
New-York,  . , . , 

Sennet,  

do 

Camillus,  

Mohawk,   

Roxbury,  

Henderson,  . . . . 

Brooklyn,  

Stanstead,   

Lyons,  

Sparta,   

Hampden,  

Greenfield,  

Newark,   

New- York,  , . . . 

illiamson, . . . , 

Pittsfield,   

Rochester,  

Depauville,  . . , . 
Fabius, , . . .  . , , . 

do 

Haverstraw, . . , . 

Nassau,  

Canandaigua, .. . 
Galway, 


Remsen,  

Malone,  

Rochester,  

Minden,   

do 

Haverstraw, . . , . 
New- York,  .... 

Oswego,  

York,  .   

Northville,  

Florida,  

New-York,  .... 
Ontario,  


County. 

Essex,  N.  J. 
Chautauque. 
Greene. 
Chautauque. 
Westchester. 
Montgomery. 
New-York. 
Cayuga, 
do 

Onondaga. 
Montgomery. 
Morris,  N.  J. 
Jefferson. 
Kings. 

Canada  East. 
Wayne. 
Livingston. 
Delaw^are. 
Saratoga. 
Essex,  N.  J. 
New-York. 
Wayne. 
Otsego. 
Monroe. 
Jefferson. 
Onondaga, 
do 

Rockland. 
Rensselaer. 
Ontario. 
Saratoga. 
Oneida. 
Franklin. 
Monroe. 
Montgomery, 
do 

Rockland. 

New- York. 

Oswego. 

Livington. 

Fulton. 

Montgomery. 

New-York. 

Wayne. 
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Names. 


Overheiser,  Hannah,  , 

Overton,  Phebe,  

Padmore,  Sarah  Ann, .... 

Palmer,  Eliza  Ann,  , 

Patten,  Hannah  M.,  . . . . , 

Perry,  Ann  Maria,  

Romeyn,  Jane  Ann,  , 

Seymour,  Hannah,  , 

Sharot,  Ann  Elizabeth,  .  . 

Sullivan,  Catharine,  

Taber,  Silence  

Tompkins,  Ellen  Maria, . . 
Vanderbeck,  Elizabeth  A., 
Van  Zandt,  Elizabeth,  . . . 

Warts,  Louisa  Ann,  

Wallace,  Jennette,  

Weyant,  Harriet  C.,  

White,  Ann  Eliza,  

Wilder,  Zeruah  D.,  

Williams,  Mary,  

Willis,  Maria,  

Wilson,  Catharine  B.,  ... 
Woodford,  Almira,   


Big  Flatts,  

Coram,  

Keeseville,  

Moriah,  

Saratoga  Springs, 

Coburg,  

Glenville,  

Vienna,  

New-York, 
do 

Scipio,  

Auburn,  

New-York,  . . . . 
Watervliet,  . . . . 
New-York,  . , . . 
do 

Binghamton,  . . . 
New- York,  . . . . 

Alabama,  ,  

Orange,  

Lyons,  

Fishkill,  

Sherburne,  . . . . 


County. 


Chemung. 

Suffolk. 

Essex. 

do 
Saratoga. 
Canada  West. 
Schenectady. 
Oneida. 
New-York, 
do 

Cayuga, 
do 

New-York. 
Albany. 
New-York, 
do 

Chenango. 

New-York. 

Genesee. 

New-Jersey. 

Wayne. 

Dutchess. 

Chenango. 
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DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


John  Johnston,   $250  00 

E.  D.  Hurlbut,   150  00 

Moses  Taylor,   100  00 

John  Bridge,   100  00 

W.  S.  Wetmore,   100  00 

Thomas  Tileson,   100  00 

R.  B.  Minturn,   100  00 

Paul  Spofford,   100  00 

William  M.  Halsted,   100  00 

Daniel  Lord,  -   100  00 

William  E.  Wilmerding,   100  00 

David  Austin,   100  00 

Augustin  Averill.   50  00 

Thomas  H.  Faile,   50  00 

R.  L.  and  A.  Stuart,   50  00 

Henry  Chauncey,   50  00 

Edwin  Bartlett,   50  00 

E.  K.  Collins,   50  00 

Henry  W.  Hicks,   50  00 

Moses  H.  Grinnell,   50  00 

D.  F.  Maurice,   50  00 

Jonathan  Thorne,   50  00 

William  Nelson,   50  00 

Joseph  Kernochan,   50  00 

Joshua  Underhill,   50  00 

John  Ward,   50  00 

Robert  Kelly,  ---  50  00 

Rawdon,  Groesbeck  &  Co.,   50  00 

Joseph  W.  Alsop,   30  00 

Walter  R.  Jones,   30  00 
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Benjamin  L.  Swan,   30  00 

Ezra  Wheeler,   30  00 

Caleb  Barstow,   30  00 

John  H.  Brower,   30  00 

Charles  M.  Leupp,   30  00 

Wisner  &  Gale,   30  00 

Benjamin  H.  Field,   30  00 

F.  H.  Delano,   30  00 

James  Wotherspoon,  -  30  00 

Drake  Mills,   30  00 

William  Chamberlain,   30  00 

James  McCullough,   30  00 

James  N.  Cobb,   30  00 

Edmund  Penfold,   30  00 

Clark  Durant,   30  00 

W.  N.  Seymour,  -   30  00 

Caleb  S.  Benedict,   30  00 

James  Y.  Watkins,   30  00 

P.  M.  Wetmore,   30  00 

Valentine  G.  Hall,   30  00 

George  F.  Adee,   30  00 

Walden  Pell,   30  00 

Orsamus  Bushnell,  -   30  00 

J.  Smyth  Rogers,  M.  D.,   30  00 

Henry  Coit,   30  00 

Jonathan  Sturges,   30  00 

Ruel  Smith,   30  00 

John  Oothout,   30  00 

E.  W.  Clark  Dodge  &  Co.   30  00 

R.  H.  Nevins,   30  00 

David  H.  Nevins,   30  00 

Henry  G.  Stebbins,   30  00 

George  W.  Strong,   25  00 

William  Whitlock,  Jr.,   25  00 

Sidney  Mason,   25  00 

Richard  Sands  Tucker,   25  00 

Andrew  Foster,  Jr.,   25  00 

Robert  Williams,   25  00 

Josiah  Macy  &  Sons,   25  00 

Ferdinand  Suydam,   25  00 

L.  M.  Hoffman,   20  00 

Stephen  Allen,   20  00 

Robert  Kermit,   20  00 
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David  C.  Golden,   20  00 

Caleb  Swan,   20  00 

George  L.  Storer,   20  00 

B.  Amyr,   20  00 

Charles  H.  Marshall,     20  00 

Edward  A.  B.  Graves,   20  00 

Samuel  J.  Beebe,   15  00 

Mrs.  Caspar  Meir,   10  00 

William  A.  Booth,   10  00 

F.  C.  Tucker,   10  00 

Samuel  Willets,   10  00 

A.  Kingsland,   10  00 

Jacob  LeRoy,   10  00 

Cash,   10  00 

Cash,   10  00 

Cash,   10  00 

Benjamin  Poultney,   6  00 

J.  T.  Metcalfe,  M.  D.  annual  subscription,   3  00 


$3,713  00 


Editors  Commercial  Advertiser,  their  paper  daily, 
"      Courier  and  Enquirer,         "  " 
"      Churchman,  "  weekly, 

"  New- York  Evangalist,  "  " 
"      New- York  Recorder,  "  " 

"      Christian  Intelligencer,       "  " 


Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  their  paper  weekly, 
"      Sunday  School  Advocate,  "  " 

"  Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark,  N.  J.  "  " 
"      Morning  Star,  Dover,  N.  H.  "  " 

"      Canajoharie  Radii,  "  " 

B.  R.  Winthrope,  Esq.,  Protestant  Churchman,  " 

Donations  to  the  Library, 

Charles  Burdett,  Esq.  a  copy  of  his  works,  8  vols. 

B.  S.  Woolley,  Esq.  Thirty-first  Report  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, elegant  copy. 
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Donations  to  the  Cabinet. 

Joseph  Delafield,  Esq.  a  collection  of  rare  minerals. 

N.  &  G.  Howell,  Sag-Harbor,  a  harpoon. 

C.  Curtis,  Esq.  a  pair  snow  shoes  from  Lake  Superior. 

P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.  minerals  from  Lake  Superior. 

David  Leavitt,  Esq.  two  Prairie  hens,  mounted. 

Dudley  Allen,  M.  D.,  Kinsman,  Ohio,  box  of  fossils  and  shells. 


PROGRAMME. 


To  Hon.  Nathaniel  S.  Benton, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  ex-Officio 
Visitor  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Rev.  Gregory  T.  Bedell, 
John  T.  Metcalfe,  M.  D., 
August  IN  Averill,  Esq. 

Committee  of  Examination  on  the  part  of  tht  Board, 

Gentlemen: — The  following  paper  is  herewith  submitted,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  Committee  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  intellectual  department  of  the  Institution,  and  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  other  departments  to  which  your  attention  will  be  invited, 
and  which  will  form  the  proper  objects  of  your  examination,  there 
have  been  no  changes  deserving  of  specific  mention.  The  same  sys- 
tem of  government  and  discipline,  of  instruction  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  of  domestic  supervision  and  financial  accountability,  the  fruit  of 
much  reflection,  and  no  inconsiderable  experience  in  practical  details, 
remains  without  any  material  modification.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
Institution  to  educate  the  whole  man,  and  the  portions  of  time  set 
apart  to  the  development  of  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  pow- 
ers, correspond  to  the  relative  importance  which  these  hold  in  the  con- 
stitution of  his  being,  and  the  sphere  of  duty  in  which  he  may  here- 
after be  called  to  move.  These  general  remarks,  the  Committee,  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  inquiries,  will  find  exemplified  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  to  which  they  are  applicable,  which  will  therefore 
supersede  the  necessity  of  going  into  minute  particulars. 
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TENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Females. 

Margaret  Eacker, 
Sarah  Ireland, 
Mary  Ann  McKinney, 
Fanny  Maria  Green, 
Pamelia  Hilts, 
Emily  Mead, 
Elizabeth  Williams, 
Augusta  G.  Boughton. 


Females  8.  Total  21. 

Taught  by  Isaac  H.  Benedict, 

II.  Standing. 

This  class  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  those  pupils  who  en- 
tered after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and,  with  one  exception, 
have  been  under  instruction  from  six  to  ten  months. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  The  Alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Pennmanship.  Writing  with  the  crayon  on  the  slate,  and  spe- 
cial exercises,  on  Monday  and  Thursday. 

3.  "  Elementary  Lessons.^^  This  class  have  gone  over,  and  re- 
viewed one  hundred  and  eighteen  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a 
vocabulary  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  plural  of  substan- 
tives, the  inflections  of  verbs  in  the  actual  and  habitual  present  tenses, 
the  use  of  the  preposition,  the  article,  the  conjunction  and,  the  pro- 
nouns and  miscellaneous  questions  and  answers. 

4.  JYumhers,  in  figures  and  words,  from  one  to  one  hundred. 

b.  "  Scripture  Lessons. This  class  have  learned  seven  lesson* 
in  Section  I.,  treating  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God. 


Males. 

Patrick  Morse, 
Warren  Waldron, 
John  Tainter, 
James  Taylor, 
Michael  McLaughlin, 
Peter  R.  Golden, 
Charles  Henry  Larkin, 
David  Hill, 
George  Taylor, 
George  Rice, 
Moses  Carmer, 
William  Vantine, 
Albert  Norton. 

Males  13. 
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NINTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 


Zachariah  McCoy, 
Robert  Starin, 
Andrew  Kirk  Harvey, 
Walter  Scott  Guile, 
Abraham  Willis  Hennion, 
Henry  Clawson  Rider, 
John  James  Brown, 
Gerard  Le  Due, 
Charles  O'Hara, 
Morgan  Jones, 

Males  10. 


Females. 


Elizabeth  Ann  Northup, 
Margaret  Abel, 
Charlotte  Conklin, 
Susan  Maria  Harrison, 
Ellen  Cassidy, 
Cornelia  Anderson, 
Ellen  Donavan, 
Almira  Woodford, 
Catharine  Garret, 
Phebe  Ann  Baily. 

Females  10.  Total  20. 

Taught  by  Jacob  Van  Nostrand, 


II.    Standing. — One  year. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  Alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship.  Writing  with  the  crayon  on  the  slate,  and  also 
on  paper  with  the  pen. 

3.  "  Elementary  Lessons.^^  The  class  have  gone  over,  and  re- 
viewed, one  hundred  and  fifty  lessons  in  this  book.  In  addition  to 
the  subjects  enumerated  under  this  head,  in  the  studies  of  the  preced- 
ing class,  they  have  learned  the  perfect  and  future  tenses  of  the  verb 
intransitive,  and  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  and  to  combine  the 
different  parts  of  speech  in  sentences,  according  to  the  laws  of  con- 
struction. 

4.  JVumbei'Sf  in  figures  and  words,  some  of  them  to  one  thousand. 

5.  "  Scripture  Lessons.''''  Four  sections,  including  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  the  moral  and  social  duties,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
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EIGHTH  CLASS 


I.  Names. 


Males. 
Adelmer  Cross, 
Zenas  Garrybrandt, 
James  W.  Clarkson, 
Daniel  Hogenkamp, 
John  McVay, 
Henry  Charlon, 
John  Witschief, 
Hines  Moore, 
Ananias  C.  Brundige, 
William  Rosekrantz, 
John  Vine, 
Piatt  A.  McKean, 
Aaron  L.  CufFee, 
fJohn  Hurley, 
Henry  Haight. 

Males  15. 

*  Absent 


Females, 
Rebecca  Doty, 
Phebe  A.  Doty, 
*Mary  Barry, 
Eliza  A.  Palmer, 
Mary  McCarty, 
Maria  Willis, 
Harriet  C.  Weyant, 
Laura  Jones, 
Caroline  Cornwall, 
Emeline  L.  Golden, 
Margaret  Ann  Dobbie. 


Females  11.  Total  26. 

t  Deceased 

Taught  hy  Fisher  A.  Spofford. 


II.  Standing. 

In  the  order  of  classification,  this  class  holds  the  rank  of  two 
years,  but  one-half  is  composed  of  those  who,  by  reason  of  feeble 
health,  or  physical,  or  mental  imbecility,  have  fallen  into  it  from 
higher  classes.  Though  in  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  class,  the 
teacher's  toil  ha*^  not  been  crowned  with  promising  results,  still 
much  credit  is  due  him  for  his  cheerful  assiduity  and  perseverance 
under  many  discouragements. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  Elementary  Lessons,^'  finished  from  page  167,  and  reviewed. 
It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  instance  specific  laws  of  construc- 
tion, which  have  been  the  subjects  of  attention,  as  the  text  can  be 
easily  referFed  to. 
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2.  JVumhers  in  figures  and  words.  Addition. 

3.  Examples,  dictated  and  original,  illustrative  of  the  principles, 
have  been,  in  part,  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school  room. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lessons,'*'  to  section  VI. 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males, 


Females, 


Sarah  Ann  Padraore, 
Helen  Hunter, 
Emily  Hogenkamp, 
Olive  Dye, 
Maryette  Hunt, 
Ann  Elizabeth  Sharot, 
Phebe  Overton. 


John  Thompson, 
David  H.  Havens, 
George  W  Jobes, 
Thaddeus  Williston, 
Theodore  Matteson, 
Edward  Hatch, 
Charles  M.  Parker, 
William  H.  Myers, 
Ozias  Getman, 
John  W.  Chandler, 
William  Chestney, 
Joseph  De  Hart. 


Males,  12.  Females,  7,  Total,  19. 

Taught  ly  J.  W.  Conklin. 
II.  Standing. — Two  years. 
III.  Studies. 


1.  "  Elementary  Lessons, finished  from  1  to  73,  and  reviewed. 

r 

2.  Composition.  Descriptions  of  objects,  short  stories,  and  letter 
writing,  in  addition  to  the  daily  written  exercises  of  the  school 
room. 

3.  Arithmetic,    Addition  and  subtraction. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lessons.^'  The  class  has  proceeded  as  far  as  sec- 
tion VIII.,"  Jacob  meeting  Rachel." 
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SIXTH  CLASS, 


1.  Names. 


Males. 

Orville  L.  Wallace, 
Nathaniel  H.  Cheesbro, 
Ahira  G.  Webster, 
N.  Denton  Wilkins, 
William  Breg, 
Devotion  W.  Spicer, 
Matthew  Clark, 
James  E.  M.  Coffin, 
George  M.  Cross, 
John  B.  Golder. 

Males  10. 


Females, 


Eunice  McCoy, 
Eleanor  Langlois, 
Sally  Ann  Bower, 
Ariadna  P.  Cheesbro, 
Elizabeth  A.  Easton, 
Catharine  Bauvelt, 
Delia  Ann  Eggleston, 
Lucinda  Emeline  Hills, 
Jane  Ann  Romeyn, 
Mary  Casler, 
Mary  Louisa  Bower. 

Females  11.  Total  21. 

Taught  by  Isaac  Lewis  Peet. 


II.    Standing. — Two  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Elementary  Lessons/^  finished  from  page  153,  and  reviewed 
from  the  beginning. 

2.  "  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  Chapters  1  and  2,  embracing 
"  The  History  of  Man,"  the  illustration  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
the  comparison  of  adjectives. 

3.  Composition.  Exercises  illustrating  the  correct  use  of  the 
words  occurring  in  the  text.  Connected  thoughts  on  given  topics. 
Descriptions  of  objects.  Letters,  &c. 

4.  Arithmetic.  Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplica- 
tion and  Division. 

5.  "  Scripture  Lessons.^'  Part  I.  finished  and  reviewed.  Part  XL, 
to  the  history  of  Joshua. 


6.  Jlrticulation.  Instruction  in  this  branch  has  been  given  to 
three  of  this  class. 
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FIFTH  CLASS. 
1.  Names. 

Females. 

Catharine  Sullivan, 
Auguste  Hahn, 
Lucy  Adelaide  Boughton, 
Helen  A.  Chandler, 
Lucy  Gilbert, 
Hannah  Seymour, 
Joanna  Bentley, 
Martha  D.  Buck, 
Lydia  A.  Ballou, 
Elizabeth  Irwin, 
Amanda  E.  Ashley. 

Females  11.  Total  21. 

Taught  by  D.  E.  Bartlett. 

II.    Standing. — Three  Years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction  Part  11,^'  to  page  133,  including  the 
"History  of  Man.^^  The  chapter  on  comparison,  and  the  Natural 
History  of  Animals. 

2  .  Composition.  Description  of  objects,  letter-writing,  exercises 
daily  in  forming  sentences  upon  given  words,  narratives. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Elementary  exercises  with  and  without  the  use  of 
the  slate.  Notation,  Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplica- 
tion and  Division. 

4.  Scripture  Lessons,  to  Section  XX.,  through  the  Old  Testament. 


Males. 

John  Edward  Ling, 
George  Driscall, 
James  S.  Wells, 
Charles  M.  Grow, 
James  M.  Camp, 
John  Stock, 
Wilber  Smith, 
William  P.  Wright, 
Gustavus  0.  Gilbert, 
Abram  L.  Briggs. 

Males  10. 
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FOURTH  CLASS 
I.  Uames. 


Females, 
Sarah  A.  Holdstock, 
Helen  E.  Milmine, 
Elsey  C.  Bostwick, 
Eliza  Lighthall. 


Males. 
Benjamin  Cilley, 
John  Weaver, 
John  Kerrigan, 
Goodrich  Risley, 
John  Milmine, 
Peter  Brown, 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Asahel  Andrews, 
Daniel  M.  Whitten, 
William  H.  Rider, 
Cyrenius  Monfort, 
James  J.  Martling, 
Jeflferson  Houston, 
John  Simlar, 

Males  15.  Females  4.  Total  19. 

Taught  hy  G.  C.  W.  Gamage. 

II.  Standing. — Four  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  //."  The  class  have  gone  over 
and  reviewed  from  page  92  to  175. 

2.  Composition,  embracing  descriptions  of  simple  objects,  nar- 
ratives and  letter  writing. 

3.  Geography,    Smith's  Quarto  Geography  through  18  pages. 

4.  Arithmetic.    Elementary  Lessons. 


5.  "  Scripture  Lessons.''    Finished  and  Reviewed. 
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Males. 


THIRD  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Females. 


John  H.  H.  Rider, 
Hugh  Shannon, 
Alvan  H.  Cornell, 
Lewis  S.  Vail, 
John  Harrison, 
George  W.  Harrison, 
Edward  Benedict, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones, 
Truman  Grommon, 
Patrick  Harrington, 
Philetus  E.  Morehouse, 

Males  11. 


*  Absent. 


Meribah  Cornell, 
Silence  Taber, 
Harriet  Whitney, 
Janette  Wallace, 
Matilda  Fearon, 
Margaret  Harrington, 
Grace  J.  Colvin, 
Elizabeth  A.  Vanderbeck, 
*Julia  M.  Hawley, 


Females  9.  Total  20. 

Taught  by  Thomas  Gallaudet. 


II.  Standing. — Four  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction^  Part  //."    Finished  and  reviewed. 

2.  Smithes  Arithmetic,  to  Addition  of  Federal  Money. 

3.  "  Smith's  Quarto  Geography,'^  to  the  Southern  States. 

4.  Journal  Writing,  Compositions  and  letters. 

5.  "  Scripture  Lessons.'^    Finished  and  Reviewed. 

6.  Articulation.    The  same  experiments  have  been  continued. 
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SECOND  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males. 
George  P.  Archer, 
John  T.  Bell, 
Simeon  D.  Bucklen, 
Martin  Bothwell, 
William  Donelly, 
Ephraim  Jewell, 
Isaac  Levy, 
Emory  Pangburn, 
James  0.  Smith, 
Joseph  Sweetman, 

Males  10. 


Females. 
Olive  Breg, 
Sally  Bronson, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Eliza  J.  Kellogg, 
Edith  Lagrange, 
Lavinia  Lighthall, 
Hannah  M.  Patten, 
Catharine  Persons, 
Margaret  Vanderwerken, 
Eliza  A.  White, 

Females  10.  Total  20. 

Taught  by  0.  W.  Morris. 


II.  Standing. — Five  years. 

III.  Studies. 

L  "  Course  of  Instruction  Part  II/'  nearly  through  it. 

2.  Geography.  Smith's  second  book  in  Geography  through  twelve 
lessons. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Smith's  Arithmetic  has  been  studied  through  Re- 
duction with  practical  examples,  and  the  ground  rules  reviewed. 

4.  Grammar.  The  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech,  w^ith  exam- 
ples in  parsing. 

5.  Composition.  Examples  illustrating  words  and  idiomatic 
phrases  given  by  the  teacher,  a  weekly  journal;  letter  writing,  &c, 

5.  The  Bible.  In  addition  to  the  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  a  few 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Acts  have  been  committed  to  memory  on 
the  Sabbath. 

7.  Articulation.  This  branch  has  been  taught  to  only  one  of  this 
class  who  is  able  to  read  select  portions  from  newspapers  and  books 
with  tolerable  fluency. 
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FIRST  CLASS. 
L  Names. 


Males. 
John  C.  Acker, 
Charles  H.  Arnold, 
Ebenezer  S.  Barton, 
Solomon  Chappie, 
Joseph  B.  Hills, 
George  E.  Ketcham, 
John  L.  Pickering, 
John  T.  Southwick, 
Selah  Wait, 
William  H.  Weeks. 

JIales  10. 


Females, 
Lavania  Brock, 
Mary  E.  Craft, 
Wealthy  Hawes, 
Martha  A.  Hibbard, 
Emily  A.  Hills, 
Prudence  Lewis, 
Christiana  I.  Many, 
Anna  M.  Vail, 
Isabella  Wilson, 
Louisa  M.  Young. 

Females  10.  Total  20. 

Taught  by  J.  Addison  Cary, 


II.  Standing. — Seven  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  Physiology.  Griscom's  First  Lessons  in  Human  Physiology. 
Portions  of  this  work  have  been  committed  to  memory,  and  the  re- 
mainder explained  and  thoroughly  examined. 

2.  Arithmetic,  Smith's  Arithmetic  has  been  used,  with  such  ori- 
ginal exercises  as  would  impart  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  the 
science. 

3.  "  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  Page  0 — 28,  221 — 241, 
committed  to  memory,  together  with  selections  from  other  parts  which 
have  been  reviewed. 

4.  Geography.    Morse's  Geogrdphy  has  been  reviewed. 

5.  History.    Barber's  Elements  of  General  History.    Select  pa- 
ragraphs committed  to  memory,  the  remaining  portions  read  and  ex 
plained. 
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6.  The  Dictionary.  Lessons  in  Webster's  Dictionary,  embracing 
definitions  and  sentences  illustrative  of  the  signification  and  use  of 
words. 

7.  The  Bible.  The  passages  explained  daily  in  the  chapel,  have 
been  read,  with  the  context,  in  the  school  room,  by  each  of  the  class^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher.  The  lessons  for  the  Sabbath  have 
been  in  the  New  Testament,  a  few  verses  being  committed  to  me- 
mory at  each  lesson,  and  answers  written  to  questions  in  the  twelfth 
volume  of  the  Union  Questions. 

8.  Composition.  Daily  written  exercises  on  their  various  studies, 
a  weekly  journal,  letters,  conversations,  &c. 

9.  Articulation.    Five  of  the  class  have  attended  to  articulation. 

10.  Miscellaneous.  Instruction  on  incidental  topics,  referring  ta 
literature,  science,  modes  of  doing  business,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  en- 
large their  circle  of  knowledge,  and  prepare  them  for  the  active  du- 
ties of  life. 

JCote. — It  will  be  perceived  by  reference  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
gramme that  the  subject  of  Penmanship  is  not  embraced  in  the  list 
of  studies  taught  in  the  respective  classes.  The  omission  is  not  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  attended  to,  but  it  has  been  re- 
served for  a  more  specific  notice.  More  than  ordinary  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it — a  portion  of  each  day  having  been  set  apart  for  the 
instruction  of  the  classes,  in  turn,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Or- 
ville  Olds,  who,  for  t^e  last  few  months,  has  devoted  two  or  three 
hours  daily  to  the  teaching  of  this  necessary  and  useful  branch  of 
education,  more  from  the  love  of  it  than  from  the  hope  of  pecuniary 
reward.  The  system  of  Mr.  Olds  is  philosophical  in  its  arrangement, 
readily  comprehended  and  of  easy  acquisition.  I  would  respectfully 
refer  the  committee  to  the  writing  books  and  other  specimens  of  chi- 
rography  of  the  pupils,  for  an  illustration  of  the  principles  of  the 
system,  and  for  evidence  of  the  success  which  has  followed  the  efforts 
made  to  impart  instruction,  in  this  branch  so  essential  to  their  inter- 
communication with  the  speaking  world,  and  to  the  transaction  of 
business.  This  arrangement  with  Mr.  Olds  is  only  a  temporary  one; 
for  after  the  teachers  shall  have  become  familiar  with  the  principles^ 
of  this  system,  it  will  be  left  to  them  to  put  it  in  practice. 
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Should  this  system  be  introduced  into  our  primary  schools,  I  can* 
not  doubt  that  it  would  effect  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  lead  to  the 
formation  of  correct  habits,  and  an  easy  and  rapid  style  of  writing. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

H.  PRINDLE  PEET, 

President. 


Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumhy  Jxdy  14,  1847, 


REPORT 


Of  the  Committee  of  Examination  of  the  New- York 
Institution  for  th)B  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 


Submitted  by  Mr.  Metcsilfe. 


The  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New- York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  appointed  to  con- 
duct its  annual  examination,  for  the  academic  year,  ending  July  14,. 
1847,  bfcg  leave  to 

REPORT: 

That  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  pleasant  duty  assigned  to  them,  they 
occupied  the  13th  and  14th  days  of  July,  in  inspecting,  generally,, 
the  various  departments  of  the  Institution,  and  in  examining,  as 
minutely  as  their  time  allowed,  each  class  of  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion. 

The  committee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  great  disap- 
pointment caused  by  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  S.  Benton, 
Secretary  of  State,  whose  illness  deprived  them  of  his  valuable  aid 
and  co-operation.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Benton  intended  to 
be  present,  until  within  so  short  a  period  before  the  committee  en- 
tered upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  to  prevent  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  representative  in  his  stead. 

The  committee  commenced  their  tour  of  inspection,  by  a  visit  to 
the  workshops,  in  which  the  pupils  were  occupied  in  the  various  use- 
ful pursuits,  to  an  acquaintance  with  which,  so  many  of  them  will 
be  indebted  for  the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood,  when  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  On  entering  the  cabinet-making  depart- 
ment several  articles  were  exhibited,  the  work  of  the  young  men, 
which  reflected  great  credit  on  their  skill  and  taste.    The  committee 
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would  especially  notice  a  secretary,  veneered  with  mahogany,  which 
could  have  done  credit  to  older  and  more  experienced  hands.  We 
were  also  shown  tables,  bureaux,  inlaid  boxes  and  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, remarkable  for  their  neatness  and  workmanlike  execution. 
From  this  branch  of  the  industrial  department,  the  Institution  is 
partly  supplied  with  such  furniture  and  fixtures  as  come  properly 
within  its  province  j  and  here,  at  a  trifling  expense,  the  necessary 
repairs  for  the  same  are  made.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  other  workshops, 
the  visiter  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  earnest,  happy,  cheerful 
countenances  of  the  pupils.  Their  work  seems  to  be  a  pleasant  re- 
creation, rather  than  laborious  toil,  and  they  appear  to  be  animated 
by  the  consciousness  that  they  are  securing  to  themselves,  in  improv- 
ing the  advantages  and  opportunities  placed  within  their  reach, 

"The  glorious  privilege 
Of  living  independenL" 

This  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  some  of  the  appended  pieces  of 
composition,  in  which,  as  in  many  others  written  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  themselves  choosing  the  subject,  the  pupils  have  shown  the 
liveliest  sense  of  gratitude  to  their  benefactors,  for  an  education 
which  enables  them,  manfully  and  hopefully,  to  enter  upon  that  part 
of  existence  in  which  reliance  must  be  placed  mainly  on  their  own 
unaided  exertions. 

The  book-bindery,  the  shoemaker's  and  tailor's  shops,  were  next 
visited.  Each  of  them  is  a  large,  comfortable  apartment,  in  which 
due  regard  is  paid  to  the  hygienic  requirements  of  space,  light  and 
ventilation.  In  all  these,  were  observed  the  same  evidences  of  in- 
dustry, skill  and  order  which  so  justly  demanded  the  tribute  of  admi- 
ration in  the  cabinet-making  department,  and  from  them  the  Institu- 
tion receives  efficient  aid  as  makers  and  menders.  From  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  pupils  present  were  clothed  and  shod  by  the  work 
of  the  hands  which  were  so  actively  employed  during  the  commit- 
tee's visit,  ample  proof  was  afforded  that  the  articles  presented  for 
inspection  were  in  no  way  different  from  those  ordinarily  turned  out 
by  the  young  workmen,  and  that  nothing  was  made  for  show  merely. 

The  scrupulously  neat  and  tidy  appearance  of  the  male  and  female 
dormitories  next  claimed  the  committee's  attention,  and  bore  witness 
to  the  good  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness,  which  the  excellent  ma- 
tron of  the  Institution,  Mrs.  Stoner,  is  assiduous  in  inculcating.  The 
beds  and  bedding  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Every  care  is  taken, 
by  regulated  ventilation,  to  secure  a  full  supply  of  fresh  air  during 
the  hours  of  rest,  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  accom- 
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modated  in  the  sleeping  apartments,  the  practice  of  respiring  the 
same  atmosphere  many  times  over,  not  less  common  than  prejudicial 
to  health,  is  avoided.  Within  the  last  year,  but  one  death  has  oc- 
curred This  was  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
one  of  the  constitutional  affections,  to  arrest  which  is,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  art. 

It  gives  great  pleasure  to  the  committee  to  state,  that  during  the 
illness  of  the  pupil  referred  to,  frequent  opportunities  were  given  to 
witness  the  motherly  kindness  shown  toward  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
by  the  matron  and  her  assistants,  the  anxious  solicitude  and  attention 
of  the  principal,  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  standing  physician, 
who  left  untried  no  remedial  means  which  skill  and  professional  ex- 
perience could  suggest.  The  tender  and  devoted  care  w^ith  which 
the  pupils  are  treated,  during  illness,  should  be  made  generally  known; 
as  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  imparting  comfort  and  conso- 
lation to  those  parents  and  friends  who  reside  at  such  a  distance  as 
to  render  frequent  intercourse  with  the  inmates  of  the  Institution  dif- 
ficult and  impossible. 

The  remarkable  exemption  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  from  the  ordi- 
nary ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir,  has  been,  to  strangers,  and  indeed 
to  those  who  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  and  con- 
trasting their  condition  with  that  of  equally  numerous  bodies  of 
young  people  apparently  similarly  situated,  a  frequent  source  of  com- 
ment and  surprise.  The  committee  think  this  is  owing,  partly  to 
the  salubrious  position  of  the  Institution,  high,  d.y,  and  exposed  to 
every  breeze  that  blows;  but  much  more  would  they  attribute  it  to 
the  habits  of  industry,  of  order,  of  temperance — to  their  education 
in,  and  appreciation  of,  the  rules  of  Hygiene,  and  to  the  admirable 
course  of  mental  and  moral  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the 
accomplished  Superintendent,  which  has  already  acquired  for  him  a 
reputation  so  wide  and  so  well  deserved.  The  influence  of  the  mind 
over  the  body,  is  one  so  universally  recognized  as  to  require  no  de- 
monstration at  the  present  day.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  could  scarcely 
have  a  stronger  proof  of  its  reality,  than  that  afforded  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  pupils  of  this  Institution. 

The  steward's  deparfment,  store  rooms,  kitchen  and  garden,  were 
visited  in  turn.  They  gave  proofs  that  the  same  system  which  has 
produced  such  excellent  results  in  other  parts  of  the  establishment, 
extends  its  influence  to  these  also.  In  the  garden,  which  is  well 
supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  a  small  number  of  male  pupils 
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are  employed  in  learning  the  art  of  horticulture;  thus  making  them- 
selves presently  useful,  at  the  same  time  that  they  secure  the  mean? 
©f  gaining  an  honest  and  creditable  livelihood  in  future.  By  re- 
ference to  the  character  of  the  trades  to  which  preference  is  given 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  will  be  observed  that 
those  are  selected  which  promise  the  most  steady  and  reliable 
chances  for  employment  to  citizens  of  the  world  without;  whilst  the 
Institution  benefits  and  \»  benefitted  by  affording  a  market  for  their 
products  during  the  apprenticeship  of  the  producers.  Their  own  ex- 
perience thus  serves  them  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  their  work, 
whilst  opportunities  for  comparison  stimulate  them  to  a  rivalry  of  the 
proper  sort. 

Since  the  last  annual  examination,  the  deficiencies^  of  space  and 
comfort  in  the  apartment  devoted  to  public  worship  and  to  the  quar- 
terly meetings  of  visitors,  directors  and  pupils,  have  been  supplied  by 
the  completion  of  the  chapel.  This  has  been  finished  in  a  stile  of 
elegant  simplicity,  and  answers  admirably  the  purposes  of  its  con-^ 
struction.  It  affords  ample  room  to  seat,  very  comfortably,  all  who 
may  attend  the  annual  and  quarterly  gatherings  within  its  walls;  and 
is  so  arranged  as  to  present,  from  every  point,  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  platform  on  which  the  religious  and  academical  exercises  are 
conducted.  The  chapel  is  placed  in  the  centre  building,  the  upper 
two  stories  of  which  it  occupies,  in  part.  In  ;ength,  it  is  60  feet;, 
in  breadth,  30;  and  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  dome, — .  Light 
is  admitted  from  this  latter,  which  would  most  effectually  complete 
the  proper  ventilation  of  the  room,  were  the  windows,  below  and  in 
rear  of  the  seats,  so  constructed  as  to  open  into  the  chapel  itself. 
This  would  be  an  improvement  highly  appreciated  during  the  sum- 
mer monlhs,  when  the  heat  is  occasionally  found  oppressive,  owing 
to  the  defect  alluded  to,  by  which  the  air  is  prevented  from  circulat- 
ing freely.  This  room  was  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  November, 
1846,  and  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  on  the 
second  of  December  following,  by  appropriate  and  impressive  exer- 
cises, in  which  Rev.  Stephen  A.  Tyng,  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  and  the 
President,  took  part. 

During  the  present  summer,  the  alterations  and  additions  contem- 
plated last  year  have  been  carried  into  effect.  The  wings  and  con- 
nections with  the  main  buildings  have  been  finished,  giving  an  in- 
creased front  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  adding  fifty  per  cent,  to  the 
former  means  of  accommodation.  The  interior  is  handsomely  stuc- 
coed in  imitation  of  freestone,  and  the  whole  edifice,  as  it  now  ap- 
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pears,  may  be  considered  one  of  New- York's  most  striking  and  beau- 
tiful embellishments. 

It  is  customary  to  commence  the  duties  of  each  day  by  assembling 
in  the  chapel,  where  morning  worship  is  performed.  A  passage  of 
Scripture  is  written  on  one  of  the  large  slates,  in  such  dis+inct  char- 
acters, as  to  enable  every  pupil  to  read  it,  from  his  seat.  This  ans- 
wers as  the  text  for  a  short  discourse  or  sermon,  by  the  President 
and  professors  in  turns,  and  the  services  are  closesed  by  a  prayer,  in 
the  same  eloquent,  impressive,  silent  language  of  signs,  which  had 
been  used  in  the  exposition  and  comments.  The  devotional  services 
of  this  morning  were  conducted  by  the  President.  The  strictly  deco- 
rous behavior  and  reverential  attention  of  this  congregation  of  unfor- 
tunates, testified  to  the  deep  interest  with  which  the  explanation  of 
the  passage  quoted  (John  IV.  24.)  inspired  them,  and  deserve  the  com- 
mittee's warmest  commendation.  The  minute  acquaintance  of  the  high- 
er classes,  with  all  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  lower,  with  such 
portion  as  they  have  studied,  is  surprising  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Many  and  varied  questions  were  proposed  by  the  Committee,  the  an- 
swers to  which  showed  a  familiarity  with  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
volume,  no  less  gratifying  than  unlocked  for.  Religion  seems  to  be 
the  star  which  guides  their  steps  along  the  dark  and  doubtful  path  of 
life  and  whose  promises  of  hope  and  Heaven  are  to  lend  charms  to 
the  comparative  solitudes  of  those  after  days,  which  will  be  passed 
among  the  busy  haunts  of  man,  in  toils  and  struggles  of  man's  earth- 
ly career.  They  know  and  feel  that  there  will,  then  be,  ever  at 
hand  to  counsel,  direct  and  comfort  them,  no  such  kind  and  friendly 
companions,  as  their  preceptors  of  earlier  days  and  pleasant  memory. 
Their  trust  must  then  be  reposed  in  that  God  whose  attributes  they 
have  here  learned,  and  whose  kind  guardianship  will  never  forsake 
those  who  do  not  forsake  Him. 

After  the  morning  exercises,  the  Committee  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  different  classes,  commencing  with  the  least  advan- 
ced. 

CLASS  X. 

The  members  of  this  class  have  been  under  instruction  for  various 
lengths  of  time,  between  six  and  ten  months.  Most  of  these  pupils 
were  seen  by  the  Committee  at  the  date  of  their  admission.  At  that 
time,  they  might  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  be  in  utter  ignor- 
ance; in  many  cases,  even  of  their  own  names.    Under  the  judicious 
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instruction  of  Mr.  Benedict,  himself  a  deaf  mute  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Institution,  they  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  learned  to  write 
with  perfect  distinctness,  know  the  names  of  many  objects  and  qual- 
ities, which  they  readily  write  on  the  slates,  when  indicated  in  sign- 
language, — write  numbers,  in  words  and  figures,  from  one  to  one 
hundred,  and  show  a  most  gratifying  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
atributes  of  God.  Such  questions  as  the  following  were  readily  an- 
swered, by  request,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  pupils. 

Where  is  God?    All  around.  Everywhere. 

What  is  God?    God  is  a  Spirit. 

Does  God  love  us?    Yes,  very  much. 

Is  God  ever  seen?   No,  can't  see  a  spirit. 

What  does  God  do  to  bad  people?    Punishes  them. 

Does  He  punish  every  one?    No,  not  the  good. 

When  it  is  considered  that  written  English  is  to  them  as  much  a 
foreign  language  as  Arabic  is  to  ourselves,  no  one  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  proficiency  exhibited  by  the  majority 
of  this  class,  account  being  taken  of  the  incredibly  short  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  they  knew,  literally,  nothing.  Forming  the  plural 
of  regulat  and  irregular  nouns,  the  use  of  the  present  time  of  the 
verb,  of  the  article,  pronoun,  &c.,  were  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to 
be  well  understood  by  them. 

Several  pupils  of  this  class,  struck  the  committee  as  being  inap- 
propriate objects  of  the  State's  bounty.  To  the  common  infirmities, 
under  which  all  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Institution  labor,  there  is  su- 
peradded in  the  above  mentioned  cases,  an  intellectual  darkness  which 
nature  has  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  enlightenment.  They  might 
with  propriety  be  transferred  to  another  of  New-York's  great  chari- 
ties; as  they  here  receive  no  educational  benefit,  and  interfere  with 
the  prospects  of  others,  whose  faculties  only  need  cultivation  to  en- 
sure their  development.* 

CLASS  IX. 

Next  in  order  of  examination  contains  twenty  members,  and  is  of 
one  year's  standing.  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  for  nine  or  ten  years 
past  connected  with  the  Institution  as  a  professor,  has  been  their  in- 
structor. 

•  The  committee  have  been  lately  informed  by  the  President  that  the  removal  of 
the  pupils  referred  to  has  taken  place  in  virtue  of  instructions  received  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools. 
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This  class  had  learned  the  use  of  the  perfect  and  future  tenses  of 
the  verb,  both  transitive  and  intransitive,  and  of  the  definite  articles; 
and  was  able  to  construct  sentences,  in  writing,  with  great  facility. 
The  subjoined  compositions,  given  without  corrections,  will  serve  to 
show  how  successfully  they  have  mastered  the  rudiments  of  their  new 
language,  and  will  speak  more  for  their  attainments  than  words  of 
the  committee  could  do. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
JYew'York,  June  Uth,  1847.  ) 

My  dear  Parents — 

I  am  well.  I  am  happy  here  in  the  Institution.  I  am  not  home- 
sick. I  like  to  talk  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys.  I  often  play 
with  the  pupils.  I  like  Mr.  Peet.  I  like  my  teacher.  Mr.  Van 
Nostrand  is  my  teacher.  I  can  write  on  the  slate  with  a  crayon.  I 
wish  to  see  my  parents,  brothers  and  sister  very  much.  I  hope  to 
see  them  again.  I  think  Smith  does  not  know  me.  I  like  to  work 
in  the  cabinet  shop.  I  can  make  some  things.  David  has  been  here 
in  the  Institution.  I  hear  our  folks  are  all  well.  I  wish  to  see 
Smith  again.  I  can  study  many  words.  I  shall  to  go  home  next  vaca- 
tion. Eunice  is  well.  She  is  not  homesick.  She  wishes  to  talk 
with  her  sister.  I  will  play  with  my  brothers  next  vacation.  I  wish 
to  see  Miss  E.  McNeel.    She  has  often  talked  with  me. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Z.  McC. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  } 
Mw'York,  June  1 1th,  1847.  ^ 

My  dear  Parents* — 

I  am  well.  I  am  learning  my  book.  I  like  Mr.  Peet.  I  can 
write  on  the  large  slate  with  a  crayon.  I  am  very  happy.  I  am 
talking  with  my  teacher.  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  is  my  teacher.  I  like 
Mr.  Van  Nostrand.  Mr.  Peet  is  old.  He  has  been  young.  Those 
monkeys  are  comical.  I  have  seen  two  large  elephants.  Master 
Guile  and  Master  Rider  have  gone  to  the  city.  Many  boys  play  on 
the  lawn.  A  strong  horse  can  carry  two  men.  Many  boys  and  girls 
have  ridden  in  the  rail  cars.  I  like  the  Institution.  I  am  happy 
here.  I  am  folding  books.  I  wish  to  go  home.  I  have  seen  my  fa- 
ther. I  am  careful  of  my  clothes.  I  wish  to  see  my  brothers.  Four 
horses  are  drawing  a  stage.    That  little  child  is  playing  with  a  kit- 
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ten.  Some  ladies  are  sitting  on  a  sofa  in  the  sitting-room.  Some 
ladies  are  not  deaf  and  dumb.  Many  ladies  and  children  are  walk- 
ing on  the  street.  I  have  seen  animals.  Many  boys  and  girls  are 
learning  books.  I  can  write  on  paper  with  a  pen.  I  can  play  with 
a  ball.    Many  people  are  riding  in  the  locomotive  and  cars. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

H.  C.  R. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumhj  ^ 
JYew-York,  June  11th,  1847.  ^ 

My  dear  Parents — 

1  am  well.  I  am  happy  here.  I  am  learning  my  book.  I  can 
write  on  the  slate  with  a  crayon.  I  can  write  with  a  pen.  I  like 
the  Institution.  I  like  Mr.  Peet.  I  like  my  teacher.  Mr.  Van  Nos- 
trand  is  my  teacher.  I  am  folding  books.  I  will  be  a  shoemaker 
next  fall.  I  received  a  letter  from  you  that  Peter  was  married  last 
week  to  Miss  Ann  E.  Wouton  in  Owego.  I  was  sorry  for  he  has 
left  us  alone.  Charles  G.  Johnson  has  sold  out  the  looms  to  father. 
Peter  and  Charles  both  have  gone  away.  Father  and  mother  were 
^lone.  You  have  got  another  horse  and  wagon  since  I  left.  Grand- 
mother was  very  sick  when  I  left.  I  have  not  heard  from  her.  I 
want  to  hear  very  much.  Father,  I  try  to  write  as  often  as  I  can 
and  you  must  try  and  write  as  often  as  you  can.    No  more  at  present: 

Your  affectionate  son, 

A  K.  H. 

The  pupils  evinced  very  creditable  advancement  in  numeration; 
many  of  them  being  able  to  write,  in  words  and  figures,  any  number 
between  one  and  a  thousand. 

Their  examination  in  the  first  four  sections  of  the  "  Scripture 
Lessons,"  met  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  Committee.  In 
all  their  exercises,  they  manifested  the  same  absorbing  interest  in 
the  subject  before  them,  and  the  same  eager  desire  to  excel  which 
pervades  the  whole  body  scholastic  of  the  Institution.  Praise  is  due 
for  the  general  excellence  of  the  penmanship. 

CLASS  VIIL 

The  next  examined,  consisted  of  twenty-six  members  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  academic  year.    At  the  time  of  the  examination 
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its  number  was  reduced  to  twenty-four,  three  of  whom  were  absent 
from  the  exercises,  one  being  the  case  of  fatal  illness  referred  to  in 
the  early  part  of  the  report. 

In  the  language  of  the  programme,  prepared  for  facilitating  th« 
Committee's  labors,  and  for  which  they  feel  themselves  much  obliged 
to  the  President,  this  class  holds  the  rank  of  two  years  in  the  order 
of  classification,  but  one-half  is  composed  of  those,  who  by  reason  of 
feeble  health  or  mental  imbecility,  have  fallen  into  it  from  higher 
classes.  Though  in  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  class,  the  teacher's 
toil  has  not  been  crowned  with  promising  results,  still  much  credit 
is  due  him  for  Lis  cheerful  assiduity  and  perseverance,  under  many 
discouragements. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  soils  of 
different  fertility,  and  with  equally  good  husbandry,  the  yield  should 
be  in  the  same  degree  abundant.  The  Committee  feel  assured,  how- 
ever, that  the  energetic  talent  and  persevering  industry  of  Mr.  Spof- 
ford,  himself  a  deaf  mute,  have  accomplished  everything  that  lay  in 
a  teacher's  power.  Even  with  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  least  advanced,  they  find  no  difficulty, 
by  a  combination  of  such  words  and  simple  sentences  as  they  have 
learned,  in  holding  all  necessary  intercourse  with  their  friends.  How 
happy  a  state,  when  compared  with  the  degraded  and  absolute  ig- 
norance of  their  former  condition  !  Although  at  their  separation 
from  the  Institution,  some  few  may  not  be  able  to  read,  or  to  form 
connected  sentences  of  any  length,  in  ordinary  language,  they 
will,  nevertheless,  have  gained  much  practical  information,  useful 
and  necessary,  in  the  actual  concerns  of  life.  They  will  have 
learned  to  take  care  of  themselves,  to  know  their  own  rights  and 
to  respect  those  of  others.  More  than  all,  by  the  instruction  given 
in  sign  language,  which  the  least  mentally  gifted  are  enabled  to  re- 
ceive, they  will  have  acquired  those  ideas  of  the  great  scheme  of 
revelation,  of  which  they  would  have  never  had  the  most  obscure 
conception,  but  for  their  education  here,  and  from  which  they  derive 
happiness  in  this  life  and  hopes  of  the  one  to  come.  Surely  the 
Christian  philanthropist  must  look  with  deep  pleasure  on  the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  result. 

At  the  request  of  the  teacher,  one  of  the  Committee  related  the 
following  story,  which  was  translated  into  sign  language,  and  after- 
wards written  out  on  the  slates  by  the  pupils: 
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A  man  wearing  a  red  cloak  was  seen  by  a  bull,  which  ran  after 
him,  and  tossed  him  into  the  air  with  his  horns. 

Literally  translated  from  the  language  of  signs  it  would  have  read 
thus: 

A  man  cloak  red  wore.  Bull  man  saw,  ran  toward  man,  threw 
man  up. 

It  was  written  as  follows  on  one  of  the  slates: 

"  A  bull  saw  a  man  wearing  a  red  cloak.  He  ran  after  the  man 
and  threw  him  up  in  the  air." 

The  pupils  were  given  the  names  of  several  animals,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  write  descriptions  of  them.  How  well  they  suc- 
ceeded will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  pieces. 

A  Horse. 

"A  horse  is  an  animal.  He  has  four  legs  and  two  ears;  he  has 
eyes  to  see  with;  he  has  a  tail  to  drive  away  flies  with;  he  has  a 
nose  and  a  head;  he  has  legs  to  walk  with;  he  has  teeth  to  eat  with; 
he  eats  grass,  hay,  oats  and  straw;  he  loves  to  drink  water;  he  is 
large  and  strong;  he  can  carry  two  men;  he  can  jump,  or  walk,  or 
run,  or  kick;  he  lies  down  and  sleeps  at  night;  he  does  not  give  us 
milk." 

A  Pwppy, 

"  A  puppy  is  an  animal.  It  has  ears  and  legs;  it  has  a  tail  and 
eyes;  it  has  teeth  to  bite  with;  it  plays  near  a  house;  it  eats  meat, 
potatoes  and  cheese;  it  licks  milk  with  its  tongue;  it  will  be  a  dog; 
it  barks  at  a  cow;  it  lies  in  a  large  kennel  and  sleeps  at  night;  it 
bite's  a  pig's  ear  with  its  teeth;  it  cannot  climb  up  a  tree." 

A  Pigeon, 

"  A  pigeon  is  an  animal.  She  has  soft  feathers;  she  has  a  bill 
and  two  wings;  she  has  two  legs  and  two  eyes;  she  has  a  bill  to  eat 
with;  she  can  hop  and  fly;  she  walks  about  the  barn  often;  she  eats 
grain  and  worms;  she  built  a  nest  in  a  box;  she  lies  eggs  and  sets 
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on  the  eggs ;  soon  she  has  some  young  pigeons ;  she  teaches  them  to 
fly  about;  she  takes  care  of  them;  she  foods  them  with  grain  and 
worms." 

Next  on  the  schedule,  for  examinations,  was 

CLASS  VII. 

This  class  was  composed  of  nineteen  pupils;  had  a  standing  of 
two  years,  and  had  been  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Conk- 
lin,  another  graduate  of  the  institution,  to  whom  the  same  praise  for 
duty,  faithfully  performed,  should  be  given,  that  was  awarded  to  the 
preceptor  of  the  preceding  class.  There  were  fewer  inequalities  of 
mind  among  these  pupils,  than  in  the  division  last  spoken  of;  and  an 
agreeable  surprise  was  afforded  the  committee,  in  witnessing  the 
rapid  progress  they  had  made  during  their  brief  term  of  pupilage. 

The  following  piece  will  exemplify  the  facility  with  which  this 
class  translated  into  our  language,  what  had  been  told  them  in  that 
of  signs. 

One  of  the  committee  was  requested  by  the  teacher  to  relate  some 
story,  which  the  deaf  mutes  would  write  out  on  their  slates. 

**  A  man  was  walking  along  the  road  with  a  scythe  over  his 
shoulder.  He  saw  a  snake  in  the  road,  which  he  tried  to  kill  with 
the  scythe  handle;  but  he  cut  off  his  own  head,  instead  "  In  literal 
sign  language,  the  words  would  thus  be  placed: 

"  Man  road  walking  continually,  scythe  shoulder  on,  snake  ground 
on  saw,  snake,  try  kill  scythe,  head  ofl." 

The  following  was  copied  from  a  slate: 

"  A  man  was  walking  on  the  road.  He  carried  the  scythe  on  his 
shoulder.  He  saw  a  snake  on  the  ground.  He  tried  to  kill  the 
snake  with  the  scythe,  and  cut  ofi  his  own  head." 

On  learning  the  above  story  related,  the  pupils,  by  their  faces  and 
gestures,  gave  ample  evidence  that  the  point  of  the  joke  was  fully 
appreciated  by  them. 

In  addition  and  subtraction,  nearly  all  the  questions  and  problems 
were  promptly  and  properly  answered  and  solved.  Their  kno\A  ledge 
of  the  Scripture  Lessons,  up  to  Section  VIJI,  was,  as  might  have 
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been  expected,  from  their  general  intellectual  acuteness  and  profi- 
ciency, most  satisfactory  to  the  committee.  Again,  they  subjoin  the 
following  uncorrected  exercises,  to  give  specimens  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  deaf  mutes  compose  in  English. 

As  in  the  former  class,  each  pupil  was  given  the  name  of  some 
animal  to  incorporate  in  a  descriptive  sentence. 

"  An  elephant  is  an  animal.  He  has  large  legs  and  a  short  tail. 
He  is  very  large  and  strong.  He  has  no  soul.  He  has  a  trunk. 
He  has  two  tusks.  He  lifts  a  man  with  his  tusks.  He  can  carry  a 
man  on  his  back.  He  can  crush  to  death  a  man  or  a  lion  with  his 
legs.  He  draws  water  into  his  trunk.  He  eats  grass,  hay,  salt, 
corn-stalks.  He  cannot  run  fast.  He  drinks  water.  His  body  is 
covered  with  his  rough  skin.    He  lies  down  and  sleeps  at  night. 

"  A  Deer:* 

A  deer  is  an  animal.  He  has  four  legs  and  a  tail.  He  has  two 
eyes  and  a  tongue.  He  has  horns.  He  has  eyes  to  see  with.  He 
has  a  tail  to  drive  away  flies  with.  He  is  large  and  strong.  His 
body  is  covered  with  hair.  He  loves  to  eat  green  grass.  He  does 
not  work  for  a  man.  He  lives  in  the  wood.  He  lies  down  and 
chews  the  cud.  He  lies  down  and  sleeps  at  night.  He  can  fight 
with  another  deer.  He  can  see  in  the  dark.  He  can  jump  over  a 
high  fence. 

"  A  Hen.'' 

A  hen  is  an  animal.  She  has  two  legs  and  a  bill.  She  has 
soft  feathers.  She  is  very  smart.  She  fights  with  her  wings  and 
bill.  She  has  two  legs  to  walk,  or  run,  or  jump  with.  She  scratches 
the  ground  with  her  claws.  She  eats  corn,  grain,  berries  and 
worms.  She  loves  to  drink  water.  She  will  never  swim  in  the 
water. 

CLASS  VH. 

Next  occupied  the  Committee's  attention.  This  numbered  21  pu- 
pils, and  had  a  standing  of  two  years.  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  had  been  the 
instructor. 
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The  Committee  would  but  repeat  their  former  remarks,  were  they 
to  enter  into  details  in  expressing  the  favorable  impression  made  bj 
the  majority  of  this  class.  Their  performances  satisfactorily  evinced 
that  the  assiduity  and  tact  of  the  instructor  had  been  seconded  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  pupils  to  acquire  information. 

The  following  questions  were  correctly  and  without  hesitation  an- 
swered. 

Who  was  the  first  man? 

Who  was  the  first  woman? 

How  long  since  the  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve? 

What  did  God  forbid  them  to  do? 

Who  was  sent  to  save  repentant  sinners? 

Who  led  the  Israelites  after  Moses'  death? 

What  command  did  Joshua  give  the  sun? 

What  character  had  the  people  of  Canaan? 

How  did  God  treat  them? 

The  class  were  requested  to  show  that  they  understood  the  inflec- 
tion of  verbs,  and  the  meaning  of  huy,  sell,  and  gain,  and  their  pow- 
to  compose. 

"  Two  years  ago,  a  wise  man  in  Fredonia,  bought  seventy  poor 
sheep  for  sixty-five  dollars.  He  sent  his  servant  to  feed  them  with 
meal,  oats  and  corn,  for  a  few  months,  to  make  them  fat.  When  he 
sold  them  to  a  butcher  for  one  hundred  dollars.  He  gained  thirty- 
five  dollars.    He  was  very  proud  because  he  was  a  rich  man." 

Some  were  requested  to  give  accounts  of  themselves.  It  was  thus 
done  by  two,  whose  autobiographies  were  chosen  at  random. 

"  I  am  14  years  old.  When  I  was  an  ignorant  girl  at  home,  I 
saw  my  father  make  boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  &c.  I  could  not  read 
any  books  when  I  was  an  ignorant  girl;  but  I  came  here  to  the  In- 
stitution to  learn  to  read.  My  teacher  often  teaches  me  in  this  class. 
He  is  a  good  man.  When  I  came  here,  I  wondered  because  the  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils  improved  very  fast,  and  I  was  willing  to  improve 
also." 

I  live  in  Cohoctee,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.    I  am  14  years  old.  My 
mother  lives  in  Steuben,  and  she  is  well.    A  few  years  ago,  my  fa- 
ther died,  and  I  was  very  sorry  for  him.    My  mother  is  a  widow. 
My  mother  is  a  tailoress.    I  have  never  heard  and  spoken,    I  am  a 
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deaf  and  dumb  boy,  but  I  am  not  sorry.  I  will  leave  this  school- 
room: I  will  go  home  and  work  in  a  cabinet  shop,  or  meadow,  or 
cornfield,  or  dig  potatoes." 

Appended  are  several  specimens  of  compositions  as  they  came  from 
the  pupils'  hands. 

Twenty-one  pupils  were  examined. 

CLASS  V, 

Which  has  a  standing  of  three  years. 

After  preliminary  questions,  put  with  a  view  to  test  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  each  pupil  was  requested  to- 
write  some  adjectives  which  might  be  applicable  to  the  bit  of  chalk 
shown  them  by  their  teacher.  The  following  was  the  result,  and  a 
moment's  consideration  will  show  that  the  task  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  one,  as  no  time  was  given  for  reflection.  There  were  twenty-one 
pupils,  only  one  of  whom  who  had  not  an  adjective  different  from  the 
others:  "  dry,  cheap,  useful,  light,  white,  visible,  square,  oblong,  ma- 
terial, cruel,  good,  hard,  nice,  fine,  broken,  smooth,  insensible,  mineral, 
inactive,  bad,  (because  it  scratches.)"  It  was  next  desired  that  a  verb 
should  be  written  by  each  one,  having  chalk  for  the  subject:  With- 
out hesitation  they  wrote  thus: 

"  It  rubs,  it  writes,  it  falls  down,  it  spoils  by  scratching,  it  is  used, 
it  breaks,  it  was  brought  from  France,  it  hurts  my  fingers,  it  was 
bought  in  the  city  by  Mr.  Peet,  it  was  cut  off,  before  it  is  used,  it  is 
not  intelligent,  it  is  held  in  our  hands,  it  lies  in  the  box,  it  helps  us 
write,  it  rolls  on  the  desk." 

A  preposition  of  their  own  election  was  thus  incorporated. 

"  We  put  the  crayons  between  our  thumbs  and  fingers."  "  Boys 
often  eat  breakfast,  after  they  like  to  play  on  the  lawn."  "  Mothers 
hem  their  handkerchiefs,  by  pulling  through  their  needles  and  thread, 
or  twist  thread." 

"  I  saw  a  large  eel  swimming  rather  crookedly  through  the  brook 
by  its  fins." 

"  Some  girls  walk  upon  the  ground." 

They  were  asked  what  part  of  speech  when  is. 
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To  this  they  replied  correctly,  and  showed,  as  follows,  their  pow- 
er to  embody  it  in  a  sentence  of  their  own  constructing. 

"  When  my  teacher's  pupils  are  going  home  this  vacation,  they 
will  be  glad  their  then  parents." 

"  Some  boys  drive  their  father's  oxen  home  when  they  find  them 
in  the  field." 

"  I  guess  Mr.  Bartlett  feels  happy  when  those  gentlemen  say  his 
pupils  are  improving." 

An  old  man  laughs  tohen  the  women  scold  the  babies." 

"  Some  wicked  boys  mock,  when  a  drunkard  lies  in  the  gutter  like 
a  hog." 

In  arithmetic,  and  in  the  exercises  on  the  Scripture  lessons,  equally 
gratifying  results  were  shown  to  have  been  attained.  Questions  on 
natural  history  were  answered  with  such  truth  and  expression,  in  the 
beautiful  pantomime  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  wherein  two  pupils  of 
this  section  are  particularly  excellent,  as  to  render  the  interpretation 
of  Mr.  Bartlett  nearly  unnecessary. 

The  accompanying  original  compositions  struck  the  committee  as 
well  worthy  of  attention.  They  are  given,  precisely  as  they  were  when 
handed  in  by  the  pupils,  and  bear  internal  evidence  of  originality  too 
strong  to  be  mistaken. 

"  The  soul."    "  Where  is  God  ?  " 
"  Summer."    "  What  can  God  do?  " 
"  The  Angel  in  Heaven." 
"Death"    "Who  is  Satan?" 

CLASS  IV. 

Of  four  years  standing,  was  examined  by  the  committee,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  its  preceptor,  Mr.  G.  C.  W.  Gamage,  a  deaf  mute  gradu- 
ate of  the  Institution,  whose  beautiful  pantomimic  representations  of 
the  passions,  and  graphic  descriptions  of  events,  have  so  often  elicit- 
ed praise  on  former  occasions.  The  results  of  the  examination  fully 
justify  the  committee  in  adding  their  testimony  to  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors, as  regards  the  patience,  skill,  and  flattering  success  of  this 
gentleman. 
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To  illustrate  the  proficiency  of  this  class,  in  general  information, 
the  committee  proposed  a  variety  of  questions  in  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  etc.,  which  were  answered  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.  For  particular  specimens  of  the  exercises  reference  is  made 
to  the  following  transcripts  from  the  slates,  and  to  the  accompany- 
ing compositions. 

The  phrases,  "  about  to,"  "  on  the  point  of,"  "  for  the  sake  of," 
were  given  them,  to  be  used  in  constructing  any  sentence  they  choose. 

"  I  think  perhaps,  it  is  about  to  rain  this  evening." 

"A  boy  was  about  to  fall  from  a  high  tree." 

"The  Americans  were  on  the  point  of  taking  Santa  Anna." 

"A  rich  gentleman  was  about  to  marry  a  lady." 

"The  Indians  were  on  the  point  of  killing  Capt.  Smith." 

"The  pupils  will  proceed  to  the  city  for  the  sake  of  their  health." 

"Many  men  often  go  to  the  west  to  shoot  deer  and  beavers,  and 
then  they  cut  off  their  skins  for  the  sake  of  selling  them,  because 
they  are  very  valuable." 

"Some  gentlemen  were  picking  some  beautiful  flowers  for  the  sake 
of  presenting  them  to  their  beautiful  ladies." 

TTie  committee  take  pleasure  in  bearing  witness  to  the  accurate 
manner  in  which  the  pupils  answered  questions  on  the  different  races 
of  man,  the  forms  of  government,  the  varieties  of  climate,  of  pro- 
ductions, &c.  The  equator  was  defined  to  be  "  a  line  round  the 
middle  of  the  earth,  where  it  is  hottest." 

The  following  compositions  are  by  member  of  this  class: 

"  The  life  of  Jesus." 
"  The  King-ray." 

CLASS  III. 

Was  the  first  submitted  for  examination  on  the  morning  of  Wed- 
nesday, the  14th  July.  It  numbers  nineteen  members,  eighteen  of 
whom  were  present,  under  the  able  superintendence  and  tuition  of 
Mr.  Gallaudet. 
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In  all  the  studies  to  which  they  had  attended  highly  commendable 
progress  had  been  made.  In  Arithmetic,  the  problems  prepared  by  the 
committee  met  for  the  most  part  with  ready  solutions,  and  showed  pei^ 
feet  competency  in  the  pupils  to  transact  such  business  affairs  as  would 
require  a  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics.  In  Geography,  es- 
pecial attention  was  given  to  questions  concerning  the  soil,  climate, 
inhabitants  and  productions  of  our  own  country;  the  course  of  rivers 
traced,  and  the  boundaries  of  d liferent  states  told  with  great  correct- 
ness. Instances  of  false  grammar  were  given  to  be  corrected.  This 
was  a  new  exercise,  but  the  promptness  with  which  the  majority  of 
the  class  performed  what  was  required  of  them,  served  clearly  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  principles  of  our  language  had  been  well  impressed 
on  them.  Equally  deserving  the  committee's  approbation  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  questions  on  scripture  history  were  answered* 

Subjoined  are  specimens  of  compositions  by  the  third  class: 

"  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  " 

"Schroon  Lake." 

"  Story  of  a  monkey." 

CLASS  IL 

Instructed  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Morris,  had  a  standing  of  five  years,. 
Of  the  twenty  pupils  composing  this  class  three  were  absent. 

The  text  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  discourse  at  morning 
worship  in  the  chapel,  was  by  request  written  on  the  slates.  The 
exactness  with  which  this  was  done,  and  the  intelligent  explanation 
of  its  different  parts  by  the  class,  gave  the  committee  a  pleasing 
proof  of  their  habitual  attention  to  religious  service,  and  of  their 
fully  comprehending  the  expositions  of  the  President,  Mr.  Peet,  who 
had  conducted  the  exercises 

The  same  course  was  pursued  with  this  class  that  had  been  adopted 
with  the  others.  In  showing  their  power  to  use  the  verb  in  its  various 
inflections;  in  parsing;  in  their  mathematical  and  geographical  stu- 
dies, and  in  their  corrections  of  false  grammar,  they  evinced  so  much 
cleverness  as  to  merit  a  repetition  of  the  praise  which  had,  on  preyi- 
ous  occasions,  been  justly  and  cheerfully  bestowed  on  themselves  and 
the  talented  gentleman  who  has  so  successfully  trained  their  minds 
during  the  past  year. 
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The  following  pieces  will  attest  their  powers  of  original  compo- 
sition. 

Letter  to  Hon.  S.  Young. 
Birds. 

Letter  to  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton. 

CLASS  1. 

Taught  by  Prof.  J.  Addison  Gary,  contained  twenty  pupils. 

Part  of  the  examination  was  conducted  in  the  class  room,  and  part 
in  the  chapel,  before  the  Board  of  Directors  and  visiters. 

They  were  required  to  correct  false  grammar.  For  this  purpose, 
the  following  sentences  were  given: 

"  A  Dutchman  is  fatter  as  a  Frenchman." 

"  The  pupils  writes  good  on  their  slaits." 

"  Their  progress  is  rapidly  in  there  studys." 

These  were  corrected,  both  in  orthography  and  syntax,  without 
difficulty,  although  the  exercise  was  a  novel  one  for  them,  and  in- 
volves more  difficulty  than  would,  at  first,  be  apparent. 

In  physiology,  their  knowledge  was  satisfactorily  attested  by  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions: 

What  are  the  nerves? 

What  is  the  use  of  the  bones? 
What  is  the  use  of  the  skin? 

How  do  we  see? 

How  do  we  hear? 

Tliis  question  was  replied  to  by  the  pupil  describing,  very  graphi- 
cally, the  air  thrown  into  vibration,  striking  on  the  tympanum,  agi- 
tating the  small  bones  of  the  internal  ear,  and  communicating  the 
impression  to  the  brain  through  the  auditory  nerve. 

What  is  physiology? 
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"  Physiology  treats  of  the  functions  of  organs  and  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  useful  to  teach  us  the  rules  we  should  attend  to  in  the 
care  of  our  bodies,  dress,  breathing  and  health." 

What  is  respiration? 

"  Respiration  consists  of  two  important  actions;  one,  inspiration, 
the  other,  expiration.  Inspiration  is  the  breathing  in  the  air;  expi- 
ration is  the  breathing  out  the  air.  The  cause  of  the  warmth  of  the 
body  is  breathing." 

Another  answer: 

"  It  is  the  process  by  which  the  air  is  taken  into  the  lungs  and 
acts  upon  the  dark  blood  which  it  changes  to  a  bright  red  color.  It 
is  very  important,  as  it  is  concerned  in  maintaining  life,  so  that  it 
we  shut  our  mouths  for  a  little  while,  we  can  no  longer  live,  in  con- 
sequence of  sutFocation;  whether  we  are  awake  or  asleep,  the  breath- 
ing continues  all  the  days  of  our  life." 

What  is  vitality? 

To  this,  there  were  three  answers: 

1.  "  An  elephant  has  vitality;  it  can  work  and  do  other  things," 

2.  Hard  matters  have  no  vitality,  but  all  the  animals  ha"«e  it." 

3.  "  When  a  man  dies  he  is  deprived  of  his  vitality,  and  he  can- 
not work  or  talk  with  his  friends." 

In  arithmetic,  the  class  was  examined  on  the  ground  rules,  reduc- 
tion, interest,  etc.  They  are  competent  to  keep  their  accounts,  with 
ease  and  correctness,  and  have  an  ample  supply  of  mathematical 
knowledge  for  all  the  ordinary  transactions  in  which  they  will  be 
engaged. 

In  geography,  the  class  gave  complete  satisfaction.  In  history, 
they  were  no  less  proficient.  The  following  will  serve  as  examples 
of  their  answers  to  questions  proposed  by  the  committee  and  by 
visiters: 

What  is  history? 

^ns.  History  is  the  record  of  past  events. 
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How  is  it  different  from  biography? 

Ans.  Biography  is  the  description  of  the  life  of  any  person. 

The  pupils  were  asked,  what  interests  you  most  in  English  his- 
tory? 

Jlns,  "  Lord  Bacon's  great  learning."  Ans.  "  The  story  of  King 
Alfred  going  as  a  harper  into  the  Danish  camp."  Ans.  "  The  Spec- 
tator and  Addison's  works."  Ans,  "  The  tax  on  tea  and  coffee  by 
Geo.  III."    Ans.  "  The  gunpowder  plot." 

What  is  the  date  of  creation? 

When  was  the  town  of  Babel  built? 

When  was  Mahomet  born?    When  did  Socrates  live? 

By  whom  was  Rome  destroyed? 

To  whom  did  the  United  States  belong? 

When  and  how  were  we  separated? 

Who  was  President  of  Congress  at  the  time? 

What  remarkable  paper  was  dra;vn  up,  and  by  whom? 

When  was  Washington  killed?    Aiis.  Death  killed  him. 

When  were  the  Crusades? 

Who  was  the  first  Christian  Emperor? 

The  replies  to  these  interrogatories  were  given  properly  and  unhe- 
sitatingly, without  an  exception. 

So,  also,  were  those  to  the  following: 

Where  do  we  first  see  the  Christian  name?  Antioch. 

Who  was  Emperor  of  Rome  at  the  time?    "  Caesar." 

Was  it  Julius  Caesar?    Ans.  Noj  Augustus  Caisar. 

Who  was  Governor  of  Judea?    "  Pilate." 

Who  was  author  of  first  gospel?  "Matthew." 
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Who  was  author  of  the  fourth?    Ans.  "  The  beloved  disciple." 

Who  wrote  the  Acts?    Ans.  "  Luke." 

Who  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians?   "  Paul." 

Name  the  epistles  of  Paul. 

Who  wrote  the  Revelations?  "  John."  Where?  "  In  Patmos.'' 
Where  is  Patmos?    "  In  the  Mediterranean." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  usual  evidences  of  skill  in  composition, 
etc.,  reference  is  made  to  the  accompanying  original  pieces.  The 
first  was  written  before  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  the  chapel,  and 
was  copied  from  the  young  lady's  slate,  word  for  word: 

Human  Physiology. 

The  Captive  Boy. 

A  Dream. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

This  class  being  about  to  terminate  its  connection  with  the  Insti- 
tution, the  committee  felt  naturally  anxious  to  see  how  well  they  had 
prepared  themselves  for  entering  upon  the  duties  of  independent  life. 
The  examination  was  confined  to  no  particular  subject,  but  made  as 
general  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  determine,  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
whether  the  objects  for  which  the  Institution  was  founded  and  has  since 
been  supported,  had  been  attained.  To  reclaim  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  mental  and  moral  ignorance  and  to  place  in  positions  of 
social  usefulness  and  honor,  those  of  our  kind,  on  whom  the  light  of 
life's  blessings  seems  to  have  shone  but  dimly — those  who,  in  days 
not  very  far  remote,  were  scarcely  considered  as  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  human  beings — is  truly  a  great  and  glorious  triumph  of 
genius  and  benevolence. 

That  this  object  has  been  attained,  in  such  a  manner  as  could  it 
have  been  foreseen,  would  have  filled  with  delight  and  noble  satis- 
faction the  hearts  of  those  noble  old  pioneers,  who  sacrificed  so  much 
and  encountered  so  many  obstacles,  in  exploring  what  was,  to  them, 
the  wilderness  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  world,  the  committee  have  the 
fullest  assurance.    Not  with  more  exultation  would  Fulton  look  up- 
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on  the  floating  palaces  on  our  Hudson,  or  the  splendid  specimens  of 
naval  architecture,  which,  by  the  power  of  steam,  binds  us  so  closely 
to  the  eastern  world — not  more  proudly  w^ould  Franklin  view  the 
wonders  of  the  lightning  telegraph,  than  would  De  L'Epe  and  Sicard 
could  they  be  restored  for  a  brief  season,  to  life,  behold  the  proximi- 
ty to  perfection,  which  the  science  of  deaf-mute  instruction  has  reach- 
ed, as  exemplified  by  such  an  examination  as  furnishes  the  subject  of 
this  report. 


To  God,  to  society  and  themselves,  have  hundreds  and  thousands, 
of  our  fellow  beings  been  restored,  by  the  heritage  of  the  great 
Frenchman  administered  with  zealous  fidelity,  talent  and  piety,  such 
as  the  committee  have  so  often  and  so  heartily  had  occassion  to  com- 
mend and  admire,  in  the  officers  of  this  Institution. 


Let  us  hope,  then,  that  enlightenment  on  this  subject  may  be 
widely  difiE'used  abroad,  among  legislators  and  among  the  people. 
Nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  these  benificent  effects  can  be  wan- 
ting to  ensure  the  continuance  and  multiplication  of  asylum  and  homes 
for  the  unfortunates,  whose  ears  hear  not,  and  whose  tongues  cannot 
speak. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  14th,  the  examination  of  classes 
having  been  completed,  the  Directors,  officers  and  pupils,  more  than 
one  hundred  visitors,  among  whom  were  several  members  of  the 
Common  Council  of  New-York,  and  other  distinguished  citizens,  as- 
sembled in  the  chapel  to  witness  the  closing  exercises. 


Mr.  Peet,  the  President,  having  taken  the  chair,  certificates  of  good 
conduct  and  creditable  progress  in  studies,  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing pupils,  who  have  been  under  instructions  five  years: 


George  P.  Archer, 
John  T.  Bell, 
Simeon  D.  Bucklen, 
Ephraim  Jewell, 
James  O.  Smith, 
Joseph  Sweetraan, 


John  Kerrigan, 
John  Milmine, 
Sally  Bronson, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Lavinia  Lighthall, 
Hannah  M.  Patten. 
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To  the  pupils  who  had  completed  the  term  of  seven  years's  study, 
diplomas  were  granted. 


Isaac  Levy, 
John  Harrison, 
John  Condit  Acker, 
George  E.  Ketcham, 
John  L.  Pickering, 
John  T.  Southwick, 
Ebenezer  S.  Benton, 
Anna  Maria  Vail, 


Edith  Lagrange, 
Lavinia  Brock, 
Mary  E.  Craft, 
Wealthy  Hawes, 
Emily  Ann  Hills, 
Prudence  Lewis, 
Chrisliana  Jane  Many. 


The  following  pupils  were  next  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  reselection,  to  be  continued  one  year  longer  in  the  Institution: 


Of  Five  Years  Standing, 


George  P.  Archer, 
John  T.  Bell, 
Simeon  D.  Bucklen, 
Ephraim  Jewell, 
John  Milmine, 
Joseph  Sweetman, 


James  O.  Smith, 
Sally  Bronson, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Lavinia  Lighthall, 
Hannah  M.  Patten. 


Of  Six 

Martin  Bothwell, 
William  Donnelly, 
Peter  Brown, 
William  H.  Weeks, 
Joseph  B.  Hills, 


Years  Standing, 

Selah  '  Wait, 
Emory  Pangburn, 
Margaret  Vanderwerken, 
Eliza  Ann  White. 


With  each  diploma  a  farewell  letter,*  addressed  to  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class  by  the  President,  was  furnished.  Its  senti- 
ments of  friendship  and  paternal  affection,  will  not  be  new  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  who,  from  the  accumulated  evidence  of  years, 

•  Letter  to  the  pupils,  on  leaving  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  Harvey  Prindle  Peet,  M.  A.  President  of  the  Instituii^)!^ 
New-York,  J847» 
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and  from  constant  intercourse  with  the  writer,  have  reason  to  re- 
cognize, in  the  principles  and  feelings  there  set  forth,  those  which 
have  constantly  guided  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  laborious  and  re- 
sponsible duties. 

The  following  original  valedictory  address,  by  John  T.  Southwick, 
a  member  of  the  graduating  class,  delivered  by  him  in  the  language 
of  signs,  and  interpreted  to  the  audience  by  Professor  Gary,  is  but  an 
exponent  of  the  love  for  one  another,  the  strong  attachment  to  the 
home  they  were  about  to  leave,  and  their  gratitude  towards  those  who 
had  watched  over  and  protected  them,  by  which  every  pupil  of  the 
New- York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  animated. 

This  institution  has  been  erected  for  a  liberal  purpose,  and  its  im- 
provements will  yet  be  completed  next  autumn.  It  is  not  designed 
for  the  poor  speaking  persons,  but  only  for  the  unfortunate,  deprived 
both  of  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech,  to  remain  in  for  a  term 
of  years,  to  obtain  a  good  education. 

In  1817,  a  building,  which  stands  opposite  the  City  Hall,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Deaf  Mutes.  A  few  years  afterwards,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  inconvenient  to  those  who  had  been  admitted  in  it,  Dr. 
Milnor,  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  a  number 
of  respectable  and  benevolent  people  and  directors,  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  a  new  building,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
on  Fiftieth  street.  The  building  was  constructed,  and  two  new 
wings  have  been  added  to  it.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  state  of 
New  York,  which  manifests  a  profound  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  unfortunate. 

The  deaf  mutes  are,  by  nature,  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  and  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  wickedness  and  lonesomeness.  They  are  often 
despised,  especially  by  their  parents,  who  feel  sorry,  and  sometimes 
despair  of  having  them  get  learning.  Having  done  nothing  to  dis- 
please their  parents,  nor  committed  any  crime,  yet  they  are,  in  some 
cases,  miserably  shut  out  from  the  presence  of  other  people,  so  as  to 
deprive  them  of  their  knowledge,  and  in  their  mental  darkness  they 
seem  idiotic.  This,  some  parents  do  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  and 
appear  like  the  savages,  thrusting  their  pitiless  daggers  through  the 
bosoms  of  little  innocent  children,  crying  out  for  mercy. 

Some  think  the  deaf  mutes  no  better  than  the  beasts,  as  the  Ro- 
man and  Greek  philosophers,  though  remarkable  for  their  erudition, 
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thought  that  they  had  no  souls.  They  ill-treat  them  as  well  as  ridi- 
cule them,  when  they  have  done  them  injustice.  They  must  not  pun- 
ish them,  because  they  do  not  know  that  anything  that  they  do,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  is  wrong.  By  the  influence  of  ignorance, 
they  are  miserable  in  their  life,  and  lose  many  moments  of  happiness 
without  having  gained  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Before  I  came 
here  to  be  educated,  I  had  a  bad  temper,  and  was  the  cause  of  great 
trouble  to  my  parents.  My  ardent  passion  was  disobedience.  But 
now  I  love  them. 

Some  people  consider  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  idiots.  Poor  blind 
persons !  I  wish  they  would  come  to  the  Institution  to  see  the  exer- 
cises of  the  pupils,  and  they  could  find  them  well  educated  and  learn- 
ing their  trades. 

When  many  good  citizens  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
deaf  mutes,  they  have  been  aroused  to  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  this  Institution.  They  display  their  zeal  to  support  them.  The 
legislature  of  the  Empire  State  send  to  this  literary  Institution  a 
number  of  ignorant  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  for  whom  they  appropri- 
ate money  annually,  for  their  instruction.  They  know  well  that 
they  can  improve  in  learning  and  writing  compositions. 

Every  deaf  mute  in  this  state,  who  is  cut  off  from  the  other  sour- 
ces of  knowledge,  should  be  sent  here  to  be  under  tuition,  at  a  proper 
age,  for  they  would  be  unable  to  pursue  their  studies  if  they  should 
be  advanced  in  years.  Education  raises  them  from  the  grave  of  ig- 
norance, and  enlightens  their  minds.  They  become  wise,  and  can 
converse  well. 

Had  this  Institution  not  been  founded,  the  pupils  would  still  have 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  education.  They  would  not  only  have 
led  a  miserable  course  of  life,  but  also  lost  the  precepts  of  God.  We 
wish  this  Institution  to  stand  as  long  as  the  earth  remains,  and  the 
deaf  mutes  all  to  be  educated. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors: 

I  begin  to  make  an  address  to  you  this  afternoon.  The  vacation 
will  take  place  to-morrow,  and  some  of  the  scholars  will  go  home  to 
^  visit  their  friends.  You  know  that  most  of  my  senior  class-mates, 
and  some  others,  are  about  to  leave  this  Institution  soon,  and  shall  ^ 
never  return  here  to  acquire  more  knowledge,  as  we  have  done  usu- 
ally.   It  is  a  solemn  departure  of  those  whose  term  expires,  from 
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their  dear  home,  the  advantages  of  which  you  have,  with  great  kind- 
ness, provided  for  them.  We  feel  so.  You  came  here  every  month 
to  transact  the  affairs  of  this  Institution,  and  promote  our  improve- 
ment, which  we  huve  pursued  with  diligence;  and,  after  transacting 
your  business,  gave  us  a  warm  greeting.  To-day  we  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  advantages  of  this  place  and  means  of  education,  and  leap 
over  the  threshold  of  the  world.  We  ought '  to  be  thankful  to 
you  for  your  kind  attention  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  us  for 
seven  years,  and  promise  to  remember  you  till  death.  Adieu. 

To  the  PreHdenl  of  this  Institution: 

We  have,  sir,  generally  been  under  your  care  for  seven  years.  We 
have  sometimes  given  you  trouble,  and  probably  made  you  dissatis- 
fied with  our  conduct,  and  you  have  corrected  us.  We  wish  our 
past  evils  to  be  erased  and  forgiven.  We  hope  this  institution  will 
be  prosperous  under  your  superintendence.  May  God  bless  you,  and 
give  you  grace  while  you  conduct  it.  We  will  no  longer  continue 
to  be  your  pupils,  and  advance  in  learning  here.  We  feel  it  very 
solemn  to  leave  such  a  good  and  excellent  president,  and  we  regret 
it  is  our  duty  to  depart  from  such  an  useful  literary  Institution,  in 
•which  you  know  that  we  have  received  the  benefit  of  education 
without  charge.  You  will  be  remembered  by  us  with  gratitude. 
We  bid  you  farewell. 

To  our  Professors  and  Teachers: 

We  came  here  wholly  ignorant,  and  could  not  learn  for  ourselves. 
'Being  placed  under  your  care,  you  became  our  experienced  and  ef- 
ficient instructors.  You  taught  us  to  devote  our  time  to  study  and 
compositions,  and  by  patience  and  perseverance  corrected  our  habits 
we  had  learned  from  bad  company.  We  assure  you  that  you  have 
daily  endeavored  to  teach  the  studies  that  are  very  useful,  and  you 
have  explained  to  us  the  difficulties  we  met  with.  We  would  have 
remained  in  ignorance  but  for  your  efforts  to  lead  us  to  wisdom.  It 
is  now  our  last  time  to  meet  you.  We,  this  day,  discontinue  our 
studies  with  you  as  our  teachers,  but  we  are  in  hopes  that  our  time 
will  be  carefully  employed,  in  reading  and  learning,  and  we  will 
remember  what  you  have  taught  us,  while  we  have  been  at  school. 
We  feel  sad  at  our  departure  from  you.  We  shall  always  truly  re- 
member you  with  affection  and  gratitude.  Beloved  instructors,  we 
bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 
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To  my  dear  classmates: 

To-day  we  will  resign  our  places  in  this  Institution,  where  we 
have  staid  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  education,  until  our 
term  expires,  and  where  we  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  manual 
labor,  and  taken  exercise  for  health.  We  shall  not  remain  here 
longer,  but  leave  to  support  ourselves  in  the  places  which  we  may 
choose  for  our  residence.  Before  our  coming  here,  we  were  igno- 
rant and  lonesome,  but  under  the  wise  providence  of  God,  we  have 
been  placed  in  this  Institution  to  be  educated.  We  can  read  books, 
and  engage  in  conversation.  When  we  go  wherever  we  prefer,  we 
ought  not  to  waste  our  precious  time  in  idleness.  This  vice  should 
be  avoided,  because  it  always  leads  to  laziness,  and  perhaps  to  in- 
temperance. We  must  overcome  various  difficulties,  and  soon  be- 
come masters  of  them.  In  order  to  increase  in  wisdom,  we  will 
take  pains  to  treasure  up,  in  our  mind,  phrases  and  w^ords  from 
books,  and  when  we  have  the  time  to  spare,  we  should  diligently  im- 
prove a  good  opportunity  of  reading  them.  That  would  be  of  good 
value  to  us,  and  we  must  accomplish  these  future  purposes,  and  strive 
after  the  higher  attainments  of  wisdom.  Be  not  idle,  nor  indolent 
and  extravagant  citizens.  One  most  important  and  true  advice  is, 
that  we  should  not  only  avoid  company  that  is  irreligious  and  shunned 
by  good  people,  but  also  avoid  imitating  the  examples  of  some  others 
notoriously  known  for  their  wickedness,  and  for  their  being  the 
despisers  of  the  Bible.  We  ought  to  be  careful  to  follow  the  ex- 
amples of  good  persons.  This  lesson,  that  we  keep  in  this  life,  will 
ensure  our  happiness.  My  sincere  friends,  don't  forget  this,  and  I 
trust  you  will  bear  it  in  mind.  Our  term  having  to-day  expired,  I 
will  feel  truly  sorry  to  separate  from  you,  and  will  probably  never 
see  you  all  in  this  world.  I  hope  I  will  meet  you  in  heaven,  if  we 
are  penitent  sinners,  and  live  with  God  forever. 

Let  us  shake  hands  with  each  other  before  w^e  start  lor  home,  and  / 
forgive  each  other  our  late  faults  committed  here  by  ourselves.  We 
may  remember  ourselves  in  harmony  and  true  affection,  and  look  for 
good  prospects  in  future.  In  the  midst  of  trouble  and  trials,  we 
will  always  put  our  trust  in  God,  our  kind  supporter,  who  promises 
to  supply  our  wants  when  he  hearkens  to  our  silent  prayer.  After 
death,  through  faith,  he  will  take  us  into  paradise  and  we  will  ob- 
tain everlasting  life.  Farewell. 

• 
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The  exercises  were  closed  by  prayer  from  the  president  in  the 
language  of  signs.  The  committee  cannot,  in  justice  to  their  own 
feelings,  terminate  this  report,  without  returning  thanks  to  the  presi- 
dent and  officers  of  the  Institution,  for  the  kind  and  courteous  as- 
sistance afforded  them  in  their  labors  of  examination;  nor  would 
they  feel  more  justified  in  omitting  to  congratulate  the  public  and 
private  supporters  of  this  noble  charity,  in  having  secured  the  servi- 
ces of  men  so  eminently  adapted  to  the  stations  filled  by  them,  as 
members  of  its  academic  staff. 

The  performances  of  the  past  enable  us  to  promise  well  for  the 
future,  and  inspire  the  w^ell  grounded  hope  that,  under  Divine  Su- 
perintendence, may,  in  many  years,  be  second  to  none  of  its  kind,  in 
usefulness  and  in  honor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  T.  METCALFE, 
GREGORY  T.  BEDELL, 
AUGUSTIN  AVERILL, 

Committee. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

J^ew-York,  September,  1847. 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Note. — The  compositions  furnished  the  committee,  if  presented 
entire,  would  swell  this  report  to  an  unreasonable  size.  Only  a 
specimen  or  two  are  given  from  the  respective  classes. 

  0 

CLASS  VI. 
Mr.  Polk. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Polk,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Institution,  and  many  gentlemen  and  ladies 
came  to  visit  the  Institution  and  went  to  the  chapel  and  sat.  All 
the  pupils  stood  on  the  floor  and  saw  Mr.  Polk  coming  to  the  chap- 
el. They  respected  him.  They  felt  much  joyed  because  they  saw 
him.  They  were  very  much  pleased  with  him.  He  liked  to  see 
them.  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet  stood  near  him  and  told  him  about  the  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils.  He  finished  speaking.  Mr.  Polk  was  much 
pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Peet  speaking  and  then  Mr.  Polk  began  to 
speak.  But  the  pupils  could  not  hear  Mr.  Polk  speaking,  but  they 
saw  him  bow  many  times.  They  wondered  at  him.  When  I  was  a 
little  girl,  I  never  saw  him,  but  a  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  Mr.  Polk. 
When  Mr.  Polk  finished  speaking,  Mr.  Gary  called  his  class  to  come 
and  write  on  their  large  slates.  Mr.  Polk  told  Mr.  Peet  that  he 
wondered  how  they  improved  so  fast.  Many  deaf  and  dumb  girls 
with  beautiful  white  frocks  sat  on  the  stools  near  the  desks.  Mrs. 
Stoner  told  some  young  little  girls  to  give  some  beautiful  flo^^ers  to 
Mr.  Polk.    Mr.  Peet  led  Mr.  Polk  and  the  people  to  the  girls  sitting 
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room.  Some  of  the  girls  went  to  give  the  beautiful  flowers  to  Mr. 
Polk.  He  thanked  them  very  much.  The  large  girls  went  to  pay 
him  respect.  Miss  Lewis  went  to  him.  She  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Polk.  He  wrote  his  name  in  a  page  of  her  album.  She  was  glad 
and  thanked  him  very  much.    She  remembered  it. 

E.  L. 

Books, 

Though  some  children  often  like  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  their 
small  books,  and  do  not  learn  them,  many  others  love  to  study  their 
large  books  and  improve  fast.  Some  men  have  many  large  books. 
They  study  very  hard  for  some  years,  and  become  the  wisest  men. 
They  become  lawyers,  or  teachers,  or  ministers,  or  writers,  or  doctors. 

The  bible  is  the  best  of  books.  A  rich  man  pitied  many  ignorant 
Chinese.  He  went  to  the  city  of  New-York  and  bought  very  many 
bibles  for  many  dollars.  He  carried  the  bibles  from  the  city  to  a  ship. 
He  put  them  in  the  ship  and  the  ship  sailed  on  the  ocean  several 
months.  Some  sailors  and  the  captain  and  he  travelled  to  Asia. 
They  met  many  Chinese  and  the  Chinese  were  afraid  of  them.  They 
told  them  that  they  must  not  be  afraid  of  them.  They  gave  the  bi- 
bles to  the  Chinese.  They  were  glad  and  loved  them.  The  teach- 
er taught  three  Chinese  to  study  the  bibles.  They  were  sorry  and 
were  often  disobedient  and  worshipped  idols.  They  became  pious. 
God  blessed  the  three  Chinese  and  they  will  be  happy  and  prosper- 
ous. I  think  many  Chinese  will  become  to  pray  to  God  and  will 
obey  and  love  God. 

W.  B. 

VISIT  TO  THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Bartlett's  class  and  the  girls  in  my  teach- 
er's class  went  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  we  saw  the  blind 
boys  and  girls.  Some  worked  at  their  trades,  and  very  few  blind 
girls  played  on  the  piano,  and  some  other  girls  sang  with  them.  It 
was  beautiful  singing,  and  then  we  went  and  looked  at  the  dormito- 
ries and  then  we  went  and  looked  at  the  chapel.  It  appeared  beau- 
tiful. One  little  blind  boy  came  in  the  chapel  to  play  on  the  or- 
gan, and  another  blind  boy  came  in  the  chapel  to  help  the  little 
blind  boy.  He  did  not  play  on  the  organ  when  we  were  there. 
The  organ  was  beautiful.    It  made  a  great  noise  and  then  we  went 
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in  the  show-room  and  saw  many  baskets  and  the  things  that  the  girls 
made.  The  things  were  beautiful,  I  wondered  how  the  blind  pu- 
pils could  do  any  thing  without  eyes.  They  cannot  see  but  they  are 
smart.  Then  I  went  to  the  North  River  with  Mr.  Bartlett's  class 
and  the  girls  in  my  teacher's  class,  I  saw  the  steamboats  pass  away. 
I  thought  they  went  to  Albany  or  Troy.  It  was  pleasant  and  the 
grass  was  green.  It  was  beautiful.  I  wondered  that  my  kind  Fa- 
ther in  heaven  made  the  earth,  and  we  walked  along  the  road  to 
the  Reservoir  and  saw  the  water  and  we  came  home.  I  was  very 
warm  because  the  day  was  so  hot 

L.  E.  H. 

CLASS  V. 
The  Soul. 

The  soul  is  the  spirit  of  a  person.    It  is  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

We  can  know  where  our  souls  are,  but  we  cannot  see  them  because 
they  are  immaterial.  If  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  the 
body  suddenly  dies  and  becomes  hard.  A  person  touches  it  with  his 
finger,  but  it  is  insensible. 

The  soul  is  with  the  body.  The  body  feels  hunger,  cold,  disease 
and  heat.  The  body  can  move,  swim,  dive,  jump,  leap.  The  soul 
hates  and  loves  and  feels.  It,  with  its  mind  forgets,  thinks,  begins 
to  recollect  and  knows.  It  with  its  heart  loves  to  play,  hates  to 
fight  and  is  sorry  and  glad.  The  body  runs  on  foot,  slips  and  hurts 
itself.    Its  eyes  can  see,  weep,  defend  and  exami^.e  with  its  soul. 

The  soul,  with  its  ears  listens,  hears  and  perceives  the  voice  of  any 
person. 

The  soul  gets  much  rich  language  and  knowledge,  in  its  mind. 
The  person  sleeps  all  the  night  in  his  bed  while  the  soul  tells  him 
sleep  sweetly  but  the  soul  does  not  sleep.  He  dreams  when  the  soul 
dances  in  its  mind.  The  soul  with  its  eyes  reads  books  while  its 
mind  understands  them.  The  soul  with  its  mind  grows  rich.  The 
soul  does  never  lose  its  remembrance  when  the  body  dies.  It  is  im- 
mortal. If  the  soul  is  penitent  and  believes  in  Jesus  Christ,  when 
the  body  dies,  the  soul  leaves  it  and  goes  to  Jesus  Christ  to  be  judged. 
It  meets  David,  Solomon,  and  prophets  and  angels  to  talk  with  them 
forever.  It  is  happy  in  heaven.  It  increases  to  learn  wisdom  more 
than  it  did  in  this  life.  It  will  be  everlasting.  Heaven  is  never 
disturbed,  sorry  crazy  dangerous  and  diseased.  Heaven  is  always 
sweet  in  happiness,  joy,  glory  and  easiness. 
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The  Angel  in  Heaven, 

The  angel  is  a  holy  being.  He  is  innocent  in  Heaven.  He  is 
an  intelligent  being.  He  has  very  great  happiness.  He  is  a  soft 
hearted  being  in  Heaven  forever  with  other  angels.  He  is  a  crea- 
ture of  God.  People  know  that  God  is  eternal  because  God  created 
first  the  universe  a  great  many  years  ago,  also  God  made  the  first 
all  angels.  The  angels  are  always  obedient  to  God,  but  the  wicked 
angels  are  always  disobedient  to  God.  The  angels  are  very  useful 
because  they  will  live  everlastingly.  The  angel  is  singing  to  God. 
He  is  God's  kind  friend.  He  had  a  body  on  the  earth  while  he  pre- 
pared to  be  pious  in  the  life.  He  became  an  angel  in  Heaven  when 
the  body  died.  He  prevailed  over  the  devil  or  Satan  because  he  is 
trusting  in  his  Heavenly  Father  everlastingly.  He  has  great  wis- 
dom. He  has  great  intelligence  and  happiness.  He  has  great  know- 
ledge. We  must  try  to  do  right  like  the  angels.  We  must  endea- 
vour to  be  industrious  to  learn  the  knowledge  in  the  Holy  Bible  so 
that  we  hope  to  go  into  Heaven  after  death  with  the  happy  angels. 
I  am  thankful  to  God  for  giving  to  me  wisdom  that  I  write  about 
the  angels.  I  hope  that  God  will  lead  all  the  people  on  the  earth  to 
become  pious  and  faithful  so  that  they  will  become  angels. 

CLASS  IV. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Before  the  coming  of  Jesus  into  the  world,  the  prophets  often 
foretold  that  Jesus  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  until  an  angel  Ga- 
briel came  from  Heaven  and  told  Mary  that  she  should  be  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  he  was  the  son  of  God.  He  had  no  father,  but  many 
people  supposed  that  Joseph  was  his  father  because  he  married  Mary. 
Then  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  a  stable  and  entered  it  and  as  soon 
as  Jesus  was  born  and  laid  in  a  manger,  the  f.ngels  announced  to  the 
shepherds  that  Jesus  born.  The  shepherds  saw  a  bright  light  and 
heard  a  multitude  of  angels  singing  and  giving  glory  to  God  because 
Jesus  was  born.  They  went  to  Bethlehem  and  found  the  infant  lying 
in  the  manger  and  worshipped  him.  Then  the  king  Herod  heard  of 
him,  and  he  sent  his  soldiers  to  kill  all  the  male  childrea  in  Bethle- 
hem and  he  thought  that  the  infant  Jesus  could  not  escape,  but  God 
warned  Joseph  in  a  dream,  and  he  set  Mary  and  the  infant  on  an 
ass  and  escaped  to  Egypt  at  midnight  and  dwelt  till  Herod  was 
dead,  then  they  returned  from  there  to  Nazareth  and  dwelt  there. 
The  infant  was  always  obedient  to  his  parents  and  grew  in  stature 
and  in  wisdom.    God  blessed  him  till  he  was  about  thirty  years  old, 
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John  the  baptist  came  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  wilderness  and 
saying,  "  Repent  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  Many 
people  repented  for  their  sins  and  were  baptized  by  John  and  also 
Jesus  was  so,  the  heavens  opened  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  like  a 
dove  and  rested  on  his  head  and  said,  "  This  is  my  beloved  son  in 
whom,  I  am  well  pleased."  Then  be  preached  the  gospel  about  four 
years  while  he  lived  and  performed  many  miracles  and  after  his 
resurrection,' he  remained  on  the  earth  forty  days.  He  commanded 
his  disciples  and  apostles  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature  and  then  he  called  them  together  and  led 
them  to  the  mountain.  He  blessed  them  and  ascended  up  to  Heaven. 
After  his  ascension,  the  disciples  and  apostles  obeyed  his  order  and 
preached  the  gospel  through  many  cities  and  countries  and  performed 
many  miracles  till  Roman  army  came  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

E.  L. 

iTie  Sting-ray, 

Two  years  ago,  I  saw  five  men  catching  fishes  and  eels  with  a 
long  net  on  the  shore.  I  saw  three  sting-rays  in  the  long  net.  One 
of  the  men  drew  one  of  the  sting-ra}s  out  of  the  net.  Then  one  of 
them  stung  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Now  he  began  to  cut  off  the 
skin  of  the  palm  but  his  hand  was  poisonous  and  he  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  Two  of  the  men  killed  the  sting-rays  and  they  cut  their 
bodies  in  many  pieces.  Many  sting-rays  live  in  the  Hudson  River. 
They  are  not  good  for  food. 

D.  M.  W. 

CLASS  HI. 
Story  of  Joseph. 

J oseph  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  Jacob  loved  Joseph  most,  because 
he  was  the  son  of  Rachel,  who  was  the  beloved  wife  of  Jacob.  His 
brethren  hated  Joseph  very  much,  because  their  father  loved  him 
most.  They  used  to  take  care  of  the  flocks.  When  the  pasture  had 
all  gone  they  drove  them  to  another  pasture  for  their  flocks,  which 
was  very  far  from  home.  Joseph  did  not  go  with  them,  but  staid  at 
home  with  his  father  and  little  brother  Benjamin.  One  day  in  the 
morning,  Jacob  called  Joseph,  and  told  him  to  go  to  see  his  sons,  if 
they  were  well.  Joseph  obeyed  the  commandments  of  his  father,  and 
went  on  his  way  from  his  father  through  the  woods.  While  he  was 
going  to  his  brethren,  the  brethren  of  Joseph  saw  him  coming,  and 
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talked  to  each  other  that  they  would  catch  him  and  put  him  into  the 
pit.  But  Joseph  was  very  innocent  while  his  wicked  brethren  were 
waiting  for  him.  When  Joseph  reached  them,  they  immediately 
caught  him  and  put  him  into  the  dark  pit.  Then  one  of  his  breth- 
ren told  them  it  was  better  to  kill  Joseph,  but  Judah  told  them  that 
it  was  very  wrong  to  kill  him  because  he  was  their  brother,  but  it 
was  better  to  sell  him.  After  some  time  they  saw  some  camels 
coming  with  the  merchants  who  rode  on  their  backs.  When  they 
reached  them,  the  wicked  brethren  took  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and 
took  off  his  pretty  coat  which  his  father  gave  to  him,  and  then  they 
sold  him  to  the  merchants  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  Poor  Jo- 
seph was  very  much  afraid  while  he  was  on  the  back  of  the  camels. 
When  they  arrived  at  Egypt,  he  became  a  slave  till  he  interpreted 
Pharaoh's  two  dreams,  and  he  appointed  him  to  be  governor  of 
Egypt.  When  the  wicked  brethren  had  sold  Joseph,  they  dipped 
his  coat  into  the  blood  of  a  kid,  and  tore  it,  and  carried  it  to  their 
father,  and  gave  it  to  him.  Jacob  knew  that  the  beasts  had  devour 
ed  Joseph,  and  felt  very  sorry.  While  there  was  a  great  famine  in 
Egypt,  Jacob  commanded  his  sons  to  go  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn^  but 
Joseph  spoke  to  them  roughly  at  first.  After  some  time  he  said  to 
them  that  he  was  Joseph,  and  wept  and  kissed  them.  He  gave  them 
a  large  dinner  with  him.  Then  he  told  them  that  they  must  bring 
his  father  and  all  things  he  had,  to  live  in  Egypt.  So  they  went 
home  and  brought  them  there.  They  lived  there  till  Jacob  died. 
Before  he  died,  Joseph  carried  his  two  sons  to  Jacob  and  he  blossed 
them. 

S.  T. 

Story  of  a  Monkey. 

One  year  ago  the  directors  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  came  into 
the  chapel  because  they  wished  to  see  the  pupils  that  they  exhibited 
to  please  them.  While  some  pupils  wrote  on  the  large  slates  for 
any  news,  the  deaf  mute  teacher,  whose  name  is  Mr.  Gamage,  went 
up  and  stood  on  the  platform,  before  the  directors  and  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  he  made  his  signs  with  his  hands  to  tell  them  about  a 
monkey. 

One  day  a  woman  had  a  baby.  She  took  her  baby  in  the  cradle, 
and  she  rocked  it  til)  her  baby  slept,  and  she  saw  it,  that  it  slept  in 
a  cradle.  She  left  it  and  \/ent  out  of  the  door.  While  she  washed 
her  dirty  clothes  in  a  tub,  the  monkey  came  into  the  house  and  saw 
it  in  a  cradle.    He  took  it  up,  and  he  carried  it  up  to  the  top  of 
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the  house,  and  he  played  with  it.  Its  mother  had  finished  to  wash 
the  clothes,  and  she  returned  and  opened  the  door,  and  she  did  not 
find  her  baby  in  the  cradle.  She  was  very  sorry,  and  searched  for  it 
in  the  house.  She  found  the  monkey  with  her  baby  091  the  roof. 
She  could  not  catch  the  monkey.  She  blew  a  horn  to  call  her  hus- 
band from  the  field,  and  he  heard,  and  left  his  field  immediately,  and 
came  to  his  wife.  She  told  him  that  the  monkey  had  just  got  it  up 
oii  the  roof.  He  was  very  afngry.  He  got  his  long  ladder  against 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  he  went  up  to  the  roof.  He  tried  to 
catch  the  monkey,  but  he  jumped  to  another  place.  He  went  down 
and  he  got  it  against  the  other  place,  and  he  went  up  again,  ard  he 
tried  to  do  it  but  in  vain.  The  monkey  went  down  with  the  baby, 
and  he  laid  it  in  the  cradle,  and  he  ran  away.  It  cried.  Its  mother 
ran  to  it,  and  she  took  it  up,  and  rocked  it  in  her  arms,  and  she 
kissed  it,  and  it  began  to  smile.  The  directors  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen laughed  at  each  other.  E.  B. 

CLASS  II. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
JVew-York,  July  Uth,  1847. 

Dear  Mr.  Benton — 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  some  moments  to  write  to  you  now.  I 
am  much  pleased  to  see  you  come  and  examine  the  deaf  mute  pupils. 
I  hope  you  are  happy  and  healthful  now.  I  am  very  happy  to  stay 
here  and  learn  the  different  kinds  of  books  in  the  school.  I  am  verv 
glad  that  God  led  me  to  come  here  and  learn  for  my  improvement 
I  should  be  very  thankful  to  him  for  his  kindness  and  goodness.  I 
have  enjoyed  myself  very  much  here,  because  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  learn  and  obtain  wisdom  and  improvement.  I  know  that 
this  Institution  is  useful,  for  many  pupils  learn  in  the  school  rooms, 
which  are  very  pleasant  and  excellent.  All  the  pupils  seem  to  be 
very  happy  and  healthful  to  stay  here  and  learn  in  the  school.  I  have 
learned  the  first  Geography,  second  part,  and  some  books;  but  I  am  stu-  ^ 
dying  Quarto  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Union  Question  book, 
&c.,  which  I  am  much  pleased  to  learn.  I  shall  go  home  to-morrow 
afternoon,  and  meet  my  dear  parents,  relations  and  friends  again  glad- 
ly. I  hope  that  I  shall  obtain  the  pleasure  to  stay  there,  during  a 
few  weeks,  and  make  my  dear  parents  and  friends  a  very  pleasant 
and  happy  visit.  I  wish  you  happiness  and  health.  May  God  bless 
you. 

Your  gratefiil  friend. 
To  Col.  Benton.  H.  M.  P. 
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Birds. 

Many^birds  always  fly  to  South  Carolina,  in  the  autumn,  and  live 
there  till  the  spring.  They  fly  from  South  Carolina  to  some  coun- 
tries again,  Decause  it  is  warm  weather,  but  some  kinds  of  them  of- 
ten stay  in  the  winter.  They  feel  not  very  cold,  they  love  to  eat 
some  seeds  on  the  snow.  They  often  hop  about  the  snow.  I  think 
how  wise  God  is!  He  created  them  in  the  world.  He  made  every 
one  of  them  to  have  two  legs,  two  wings,  two  eyes  and  one  bill. 
But  the  birds  have  no  souls,  which  cannot  go  to  heaven  when  they 
die.  They  are  called  small  animals.  They  often  build  their  nests  on 
trees,  bushes,  or  barns.  They  build  them  with  mud,  straws,  and  fea- 
thers. When  they  have  some  eggs  in  their  nests,  they  sit  on  them 
warming  some  days.  Then  they  hatch  their  young  ones.  They  take 
very  good  care  of  them.  Sometimes  a  boy  finds  the  young  ones  in 
their  nests.  They  are  troubled  when  he  often  comes  to  them  in  the 
nests.  He  loves  to  be  cruel  to  them.  I  pity  them,  because  they  are 
troubled  by  the  boys.  He  is  very  bad  and  cruel.  Also  I  was  a  lit- 
tle girl  at  home.  I  was  sometimes  cruel  to  the  young  birds.  My 
dear  mother  often  scolded  me. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
JVewYork,  July  Uth,  1847. 

Hon,  S.  Young: 

I  am  sitting  down  by  my  desk  thinking  to  write  some  accounts  to 
you  for  the  gratification  of  my  education,  and  comfort  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Peet,  and  my  term  of  education  is  five  years.  In  my  igno- 
rance, I  felt  happy  though  I  did  not  know  how  to  read,  nor  can  I 
heax  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  or  the  preparation  for  Eternity,  but 
Oh,  how  grateful  I  am  to  you,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  my  father,  and 
sent  me  to  school,  as  you  was  Secretary,  I  saw  the  letter  and  your 
name,  and  thought  with  happiness  that  I  am  not  left  in  ignorance, 
where  the  Lord  guides  me  out  of  the  dark  path  into  light;  for  many 
years  will  I  thank  him  even  to  old  age  or  death. 

The  fourteenth  of  July  the  Examination  is  held,  and  though  you 
did  not  come,  many  pupils  are  very  desirous  to  see  you,  because  they 
never  saw  you,  but  heard  of  you  very  often,  during  many  times. 
Please  to  come  and  visit  the  Institution,  and  see  how  they  will  be 
glad  to  see  you.  I  know  that  you  will  be  more  happy  to  see  us  on 
the  14th  of  July,  but  we  fear  to  fail  in  seeing  you. 

The  Institution  is  more  flourishing  than  some  years  ago,  and  ap- 
peared somewhat  grand,  it  is  profitable  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  for 
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their  excellent  education.  We  have  improved  some  during  some 
years,  now  we  are  caused  to  joy  for  our  minds  are  increased  in  wis- 
dom, but  not  pride,  We  thank  God  daily  and  pray  for  all  people. 
We  are  desirous  that  the  Institution  will  remain  in  a  considerable 
time.  We  are  in  much  anxiety  to  see  you,  we  saw  Mr.  J.  K.  Polk 
two  weeks  ago,  and  were  highly  pleased  to  see  him;  ray  time  is  ve- 
ry  short,  so  very  soon  I  must  close.  In  many  times  I  will  not  turn 
my  face  from  lifting  thanks  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  who  has  guided 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  excellent  Institution,  for  obtaining  wisdom, 
to  which  you  selected  many  of  them  to  the  Institution,  I  bid  you 
farewell. 

From  your  grateful  friend, 

J.  M.  H. 

Samuel  Young,  Esq. 

CLASS  1. 

Human  Physiology, 

We  enjoy  the  study  of  Human  Physiology  for  a  year,  as  long  as 
we  love  to  study  diligently  before  our  last  farewell.  I  cannot  doubt 
it  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of  learning  in  the  subject  of  natural 
curiosity,  in  e\  ery  part  of  the  human  body,  which  is  said  to  be  more 
wox^iderful  than  any  other  thing,  for  our  Loid  is  the  wisest  to  have 
created  Adam  and  Eve.  Even  our  bodies  can  be  created  by  no  man. 
0,  what  a  wonderful  thought,  the  breathing  in  the  body!  We  must 
be  very  careful  of  our  good  bodies,  avoiding  any  evil,  and  continu- 
ing to  wash  them  every  morning;  if  so  the  diseases  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, and  good  health  is  pleasant  to  ourselves.  Especially  we  must 
avoid  to  take  a  drink  of  wine  or  brandy,  for  these  are  the  causes  of 
great  misery,  shame,  poverty,  and  cruelty  to  our  families;  or  will 
make  bodies  too  weak  and  feeble  that  we  cannot  live  to  old  age. 
But  if  we  avoid  to  take  some,  we  would  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  good 
health,  and  live  long  to  work  daily,  to  get  money,  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port ourselves,  and  to  give  some  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  heathen,  who 
may  be  saved  by  faith  in  the  Lord. 

C.  J.  M, 
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THE  CAPTIVE  FOY. 

A  Story  written  from  Signs. 

Many  years  ago,  during  the  settlements  of  the  Whites,  the  Indians, 
or  aborigines  infested  the  Whites  very  much,  even  as  flies  infest  us. 

It  happened  on  one'occasion  that  these  villains  robbed  the  Whites 
of  their  clothing  and  property,  and  brought  the  Whites  captives  in 
the  woods.  They  killed  some  3  and  among  them  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bird,  who,  with  his  wife  and  child,  was  almost  to  re- 
ceive a  total  destruction.  But  the  Indians  finding  persons  not  enough 
to  help  them  carry  off  the  plunderings,  chose  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  to 
be  their  servants.  Now  the  things  ready  to  be  carried  oflf,  they  put 
on  their  backs  and  went  off;  and  the  woman  being  an  expert  indi- 
vidual, put  her  babe  under  the  bundle.  As  they  walked  in  the  woods 
with  the  Indians,  they  fainted  on  their  way,  and  their  keepers  were 
obliged  to  let  them  rest. 

The  night  coming  on,  these  villains  lay  down  and  slept,  after 
they  had  chosen  guards  for  the  night,  and  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
same  night,  that,  when  they  fell  sound  asleep,  the  two  got  up  and 
walked  off  very  softly.  But  the  morning  approaching,  they  grew 
tired  and  sat  down  to  rest,  and,  considering  their  situation,  they  left 
the  child  in  a  bed  of  flowers,  near  a  small  brook,  and  hastened  to 
their  house,  as  fast  as  they  could.  In  the  morning  they  got  to  their 
own  house;  their  friends  were  glad  and  shook  hands  with  them,  and 
Mr.  Bird,  a  fugitive  from  the  captivity  oi  the  savages,  set  out  with 
his  companions  as  soldiers,  and  then  marched  off  to  the  spot  where 
the  infant  la^.  But  all  in  vain,  the  child  was  stolen,  and  then  the 
body  returned  and  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

About  fifteen  years  after  this  event,  a  treaty  was  formed  by  the 
commissioners,  in  order  to  make  peace.  Then  a  boy  about  fifteen 
years  old,  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  with  some  other  cap- 
tives. As  the  boy  belonged  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird,  he  was  unknown 
by  them,  but  at  last  recognised  by  a  scar  on  his  right  hand,  which 
was  done  by  an  axe.  He  had  a  tomahawk  and  a  blanket  on  himself, 
but  he  was  ordered  by  his  parents  to  put  on  pantaloons  and  a  jacket. 
Nevertheless,  his  discontentment  increased,  and  it  happened  one 
night,  when  his  parents,  sisters  and  brothers  were  fast  asleep,  that 
he  stole  out  of  the  house  and  ran  off  to  the  tribe  of  the  aboriginals. 
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In  the  morning,  the  parents  not  knowing  of  that  fugitive  son,  wait- 
ed for  him  to  eat  breakfast,  but  he  not  coming,  his  parents  sent  one 
to  call  him,  and  he  was  found  gone  away.  The  parents  were  very 
sorry,  but  they  gave  themselves  to  Divine  Providence,  and  were  hap- 
py again. 

Twenty  years  having  passed,  the  family  moved  away.  They  re- 
mained in  an  old  house  for  there  was  no  new  one.  The  next  day 
after  having  a  new  house,  Mr.  Bird  received  a  call  from  the  Whites 
to  assist  them  at  a  raising,  after  he  had  gone  leaving  his  family 
alone,  while  the  wife  was  doing  house  duties,  a  tribe  of  Indians  was 
in  sight,  and  Mis.  Bird,  fearing  that  they  would  do  great  damage, 
put  up  the  ladder,  went  upon  it  with  her  children  up  through  the 
trap-door,  drew  up  the  ladder,  and  shut  the  door.  But  when  the 
savages  came,  finding  nobody  in  the  house,  they  searched  for  a  lad- 
der, but  all  in  vain,  there  was  none.  Then  one  of  the  Indians  got 
on  their  shoulders,  opf  ned  the  trap-door  and  the  others  shot  at  the 
family  with  their  rifles,  although  the  bullets  pierced  through  the  roof 
and  did  no  damage  to  them.  After  this,  one  of  the  members  lifted 
up  his  right-hand,  and  meant  to  get  up  through  that  door,  but,  alas, 
the  poor  Indian  had  his  hand  amputated  by  a  woman  up  that  door. 
For  this  bad  event,  and  fearing  the  Whites  would  come,  they  ran  off 
yelling. 

By  and  by,  her  husband,  after  helping  the  Whites  at  a  raising, 
arrived  at  home,  and  as  he  saw  blood  in  his  house,  he  was  anxious, 
thinking  that  his  family  were  killed,  but  a  little  while  after,  he 
looked  up  stairs  and  called  to  see  if  they  were  there.  A  reply 
"  Yes  "  w^as  proclaimed.  His  wife  and  children  gladly  came  down, 
and  the  husband  finding  a  hand  cut  off,  fell  in  a  sober  condition,  be- 
lieving it  was  his  son,  for  it  had  a  scar  like  him. 

This  shows  that  habits  and  education  make  great  difference  among 
mankind. 

W.  H.  W. 
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A  Dream. 

An  account  of  a  strange  thing  which  once  happened  to  me. 
When  the  sun  had  almost  set,  I  stood  at  the  outside  of  the  door 
and  my  brothers  stood  around  my  mother,  who  looked  naturally  cheer- 
ful. They  only  convesed  with  her,  but  I  looked  above  towards  the 
sky.  It  appeared  like  a  black  cloud  around  me,  So  I  thought  why 
were  they  not  deaf,  but  I  only  was  mute.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was 
afraid  of  the  cloud,  so  I  retired  and  entered  into  a  chamber.  Then 
my  mother  came  to  kiss  me,  saying  I  must  be  a  good  girl.  When 
it  made  me  sleep  very  soundly  I  observed  that  the  chamber  was 
filled  with  a  white  cloud,  in  which  a  strange  spirit  stood  near  my  head, 
and  another  was  standing  near  my  feet.  They  were  truly  clothed  with 
while  long  garments  like  snow.  They  had  rosy  cheeks,  blue  eyes, 
which  were  very  keen.  Besides  they  had  handsome  curls,  so  they 
seemed  very  natural  and  sweet.  They  had  no  feet,  but  they  had  only 
wings  very  beautiful.  They  would  not  fly  above,  so  they  were  still 
standing.  However  they  looked  cheerfully  at  me.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it  so  that  you  could  understand  how  very  handsome  they  were! 
After  some  moments  they  awoke  me,  so  I  was  much  frightened  to 
cry  "  Ma,  ma."  So  she  came  to  wake  me,  till  I  saw  her  asking 
me,  but  I  did  not  answer  her.  Then  I  slept  again  till  a  nurse  called 
me  to  rise  early  in  the  morning.  I  did  so,  and  came  to  see  my  dear 
mother.  She  asked  me  why  I  looked  sad,  then  I  said  that  two 
strangers  came,  to  stand  one  near  my  head  and  the  other  near  my 
feet;  they  were  clothed  with  white  long  garments,  like  snow.  By 
this  she  understood  it,  and  she  said  they  were  angels  who  came  from 
heaven.  I  was  much  astonished  at  it,  that  she  guessed,  they  advised 
me  to  pray  to  God,  so  that  they  wished  mo  to  live  w^ith  Jesus  Christ. 
So  I  feared  him,  and  told  her  that  I  would  not  sleep  alone.  Then  I 
wished  to  sleep  with  her.  She  inquired  where  was  my  dear  father  ? 
I  answered  he  was  now  in  heaven,  and  lived  with  Jesus. 

Alfred  the  Great, 

A  long  while  ago,  England  was  separated  into  a  number  of  small 
provinces,  each  of  which  retained  its  independent  government,  but 
now  this  separation  was  changed  to  the  combination  of  a  kingdom 
under  Egbert.  In  the  act  of  uniting,  the  inhabitants  of  England 
took  measures  to  manifest  an  increasing  degree  of  prosperity  which 
continued  but  for  a  short  space  of  time.    The  prosperity  was  inter- 
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rupted  for  about  fifty  years.  The  savage  Danes,  who  infested  the 
coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  became  more  piratical.  The 
Danes  were  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  had 
been  driven  into  Denmark  by  the  strong  force  of  Charlemagne,  the 
most  distinguished  conqueror  and  most  able  sovereign.  At  length 
the  Danish  pirates  became  so  formidable  and  unconquerable,  that 
they  succeeded  in  taking,  without  any  rights,  possession  of  some  of 
the  principal  places  in  England  to  make  their  settlements,  and  were 
still  extending  their  predatory  excursions  over  the  country.  Thus  it 
received  much  trouble  and  was  reduced  to  a  distressing  state. 

Among  the  English  were  some  of  the  officers  of  distinguished  me- 
rit, in  an  order  of  succession,  who  made  their  efforts  to  repulse  the 
Danish  settlers,  over  whom  some  of  their  victories  were  gained. 
All  this  was  over,  and  one  brave  last  successor  raised  again  his  na- 
tive country  from  the  brink  of  ruin  to  its  prosperity  better  than  be- 
fore. Who  was  he?  He  was  Alfred,  the  Great,  who  had  given 
proofs  of  virtue  and  spirit  of  war,  which  had  raised  him  to  a  high 
distinction  of  reputation.  Before  the  subject  I  have  just  mentioned, 
when  Alfred  was  youflg,  he  listened  attentively  to  the  poems  read, 
containing  the  account  of  the  distinguished  merits  of  heroes,  and  this 
excited  his  desire  that  he  might  obtain  a  crown  of  glory,  like  the  he- 
roes. So  he,  by  the  application  of  his  mind  to  his  study,  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  poetical  compositions,  and  thus  he  became  distin- 
guished by  his  genius. 

On  one  occasion  he,  being  compelled  to  suppress  the  Danish  incur- 
sions, assembled  a  few  troops  with  whom  he  marched  against  them. 
Eight  of  his  advantages  were  successful  in  one  year,  but  a  new 
mighty  irruption  of  the  Danes  overwhelmed  England  with  their  innu- 
merable numbers,  burning  and  destroying  the  churches  and  monaste- 
ries. Alfred,  with  his  efforts,  fought  a  battle  with  the  enemy  but 
the  English  were  defeated.  The  followers  of  Alfred  therefore  were 
disbanded,  some  fleeing  to  Wales  to  take  refuge,  and  others  surren- 
dering themselves  to  the  conquerors.  When  all  Alfred's  attempts,  to 
resist  the  invaders,  and  encourage  his  army  against  them,  had  been 
in  vain,  he  was  obliged  to  propose  terms  of  peace  w^hich  the  con- 
querors gave  their  consent  to.  But  instead  of  consenting  to  the  trea- 
ty for  peace  the  conquerors  imposed  dreadful  hostilities  and  damages 
upon  the  country  under  subjection. 

Having  disbanded  his  subjects  and  abandoned  the  ensigns  of  his 
dignity,  Alfred  ran  away  to  the  gloomy  place,  the  name  of  which  I 
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do  not  know,  where  he  put  on  the  common  appearance  of  a  peasant, 
and  resided,  for  some  time,  in  the  small  house  or  cottage  of  a  herds- 
man, who  intrusted  him  with  the  care  of  his  cattle.  The  peasant, 
however,  planned  secretly  a  great  deal  for  obtaining  again  a  crown 
of  dignity.  He  always  played  on  a  harp  for  his  amusement,  and  be- 
came possessed  of  his  musical  talents.  According  to  historians,  on 
one  occasion,  a  wife  of  the  herdsman  told  Alfred,  whose  qualities 
she  had  no  knowledge  of,  to  keep  attentively  the  cakes  which  were 
baking  by  the  fire.  He,  however,  forgot  his  trust  and  let  them  burn 
because,  probably,  a  crowd  of  thoughts  wandered  abroad  before  his 
mind,  thus  depriving  him  of  his  remembrance.  When  the  wife  per- 
ceived the  cakes  burning,  for  this  she  scolded  him  severely,  saying, 
"  You  would  be  ready  enough  to  eat  them,  though  you  would  not 
take  the  pains  to  turn  them." 

Before  Alfred  left  the  place  of  his  retreat,  after  planning  a  great 
deal,  he  had  collected  a  few  troops  of  his  friends,  w4iom  he  sent  into 
the  forests  and  marshes  in  order  to  lay  in  wait  for  wandering  parties 
of  the  Danish  enemy,  and  destroy  them.  They  effected  some  of  their 
purposes  in  the  proceedings.  They  were  influential,  by  their  successes, 
in  inducing  more  troops  to  join  their  society,  till,  to  their  sufficiently 
large  numbers,  they  were  all  ready  to  fight  with  the  Danes. 

Alfred  wished  to  spy  the  state  of  the  Danish  camps  in  England. 
So  he  disguised  himself  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  harp  in  his 
hand,  and  entered  into  the  Danish  establishments.  He  exerted  his 
arts  of  music,  by  which  he  was  so  admired  by  the  enemies,  that  he 
was  presented  before  Guthrum  the  Danish  Prince.  This  prince  mani- 
fested his  interest  in  the  tones  of  music,  and  allowed  the  harper  to 
stay  with  him  for  some  days.  Having  observed  the  carelessness  of 
the  Danes,  and  the  unguarded  state  of  their  camps,  he  retired  from 
the  camps  and  returned  to  his  followers,  declaring  the  subject  above 
mentioned.  Being  encouraged,  they  marched,  under  his  direction, 
against  the  enemy,  while  the  Danes,  surprised  to  find  an  army  of 
English  coming  against  them,  had  but  little  time  for  resistance — 
this  time  was  scarcely  nothing.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  the 
Danes  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  till' Guthrum  and  his  no- 
bility offered  their  surrender  to  the  English  conquerors.  The  prison- 
ers were  not  disinclined  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Alfred  that  they 
should  hold  to  Christianity.  So  they  were  baptised  and  added  to  the 
English  forces  for  defending  the  country  against  the  Danish  incur- 
sions. 

S.  W. 
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The  following  publications  on  deaf  mute  instruction  have  been 
added  to  the  Library  of  the  Institution: 

I.  Foreign. 

1.  GERMANY. 

296.  Emden.  Erster  Jahresbericht  ueber  das  Bestehen  und  die 
Wirksarakeit  der  am  1  November,  1844,  eroeffneten  Taubstummen — 
Anstalt  zu  Emden,  1845,  8vo.,  pp.  16.  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  Emden,  opened  November  1,  1844. 

Zweiter  Jahresbericht,  etc.  Emdeny  184:6.  8vo.,pp.  16.  Second 
Annual  Report,  etc.  Emden  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The 
Institution  from  which  the  above  reports  have  been  received  is  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent.  The  first  year  it 
contained  five  pupils,  the  second  year  eleven,  under  the  instruction 
of  Z. 

Edzards.  The  first  report  embraces  several  distinct  topics:  1.  No- 
tices of  individual  pupils.  2.  Regard  to  the  health  of  the  pupils. 
3.  Increase  of  their  happiness.  4.  Efforts  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  Institution.  To  the  second  report  is  appended  the  address 
which  was  delivered  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Institution,  by 
Rev.  A  Jr.  Victor. 

297.  Hamburg.  Neunter  Bericht  des  Verwaltungs  Ausschusses  der 
am  28  sten  Mai  1827,  gestifteten  Taubstummen — Schule  fur  Ham- 
burg und  das  Hamburger  Gebeit.    Hamburg,  1847.    8vo.,  pp.  168. 
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Ninth  Report  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Hamburg,  found- 
ed May  28th,  1827. 

This  voluminous  and  able  report,  by  Mr.  Behrmann,  the  Principal 
of  the  Institution,  relates  to  the  years  1844,  1845,  1846,  and  is  main- 
ly occupied  with  special  notices  of  the  pupils  and  extiacts  from 
their  journals.  The  writer,  however,  treats  at  some  length,  upon  the 
condition  of  uneducated  deaf  mutes,  and  cites  several  instances  where 
such  persons  have  been  convicted  of  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
names  a  large  number  of  educated  mutes  who  have  been  highly  re- 
spected, and  have  distinguished  themselves  in  various  arts  and  profes- 
sions. The  report  also  refers  to  the  education  of  the  blind  and  of 
idiots,  to  the  history  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  establishment  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in  various  countries, 
and  to  the  causes  of  deafness,  with  important  statistical  information. 
The  present  number  of  pupils  in  the  Hamburg  Institution  is  sixteen. 
The  number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  report,  is  eighty. 

2.  FRANCE. 

298.  Paris. — Annales  de  I'Education  des  Sourds  Muets  et  des 
Aveugles:  Revue  des  Institutions  qui  leur  sont  consecrees  en  France 
et  a  I'Etranger,  Publiee  par  M.  Edouard  Morel.  Paris,  1847. 
Quatrieme  Volume,  8vo.,  pp.  320.  Annals  of  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind:  Review  of  the  Institutions  devoted 
to  them  in  France  and  other  countries.  Vol.  IV.  Published  quar- 
terly, by  Prof.  Edward  Morel. 

The  interest  of  this  work  is  fully  sustained  in  the  fourth  volume. 
It  contains  original  articles  from  instructors,  both  male  and  female, 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind,  addresses  delivered  on  public  occasions,  biographical  notices, 
letters  of  correspondents,  items  of  intelligence,  announcements  of 
new  works  and  critical  notices  of  those  most  important. 

3.  ENGLAND. 

299.  Baker,  Charles,  Headmaster  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


The  Book  of  Bible  History  for  Schools.    London,  pp.  260. 
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The  Book  of  Bible  Characters.    London,  pp.  100. 

Exercises  on  the  Tabular  View  of  the  Old  Testament.  London, 
pp.  95. 

These  books  are  designed  for  school  and  family  instruction,  and 
seem  well  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  youthful  mind. 

300.  Fowler,  R.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. — Some  Observations  on  the 
Mental  State  of  the  Blind,  and  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  suggested  by  the 
Case  of  Jane  Sullivan,  both  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  and  Uneduca- 
ted.   Salisbury,  1843.    12mo.,  pp.  100. 

The  substance  of  this  work  was  communicated  to  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Manchester,  in  the  year  1841 
and  1842.  Jane  Sullivan,  at  that  time,  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  an  inmate  of  the  Rotherhithe  workhouse.  She  was  deaf 
from  birth,  and  consequently  dumb,  but  her  blindness  was  occasioned 
by  the  small  pox,  when  she  was  three  years  old.  Her  hearing  and 
sight  had  slightly  improved  under  medical  treatment,  but  no  efforts 
had  been  made  to  educate  her. 

Other  similar  cases  are  referred  to.  From  all  the  facts  given  the 
writer  infers, 

1.  That  the  intelligence  is  not  in  any  thing  like  a  direct  ratio  to 
the  perfection  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  that  the  privations  even  of 
a  Laura  (Bridgman)  have  not  occasioned  any  proportional  destitution 
of  knowledge,  enjoyments  of  life,  or  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
others. 

2.  That  the  desire  of  knowledge  and  of  personal  consideration  is 
even  stronger  in  the  deaf  or  the  blind  than  in  others;  and,  ^ 

3.  That  they  are  naturally  more  attentive,  and  are  more  anxious 
than  others  to  retain  what  it  may  have  cost  them  much  solicitude  to 
acquire. 

301.  DoNCASTER. — Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1845.  Doncaster.  Printed  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Institution.    12mo.,  pp.  36. 

Seventeenth  Report,  for  1846. 
Eighteenth       do  1847. 
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This  institution  contains  eighty-four  pupils.  The  Headmaster,  Mr. 
Baker,  has  been  connected  with  this  institution  since  its  first  estab- 
lishment in  1829.  He  has  two  assistant  teachers.  Five  of  his  for- 
mer assistants  are  now  Headmasters  of  the  institutions  at  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  Exeter,  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  and  Brighton. 

 ,  Results  of  an  Inquiry  respecting  the  former  pu- 
pils of  the  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Ordered 
by  the  Committee,  February,  1844.  Reprinted  with  additions,  March, 
1847.    Doncaster,  12mo.,  pp.  94. 

These  results  are,  in  general,  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  and 
establish  the  fact  of  the  permanent  benefits  of  education  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Dublin  and  New-York,  have  also  commenced 
a  course  of  inquiries  respecting  their  former  pupils. 

302.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The  Report  of  the  Northern  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  Counties  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  town 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  1846.  JYewcastle-upon-Tyne,  1847.  8vo. 
Rp.  32. 

This  institution  was  commenced  in  1839,  and  now  contains  thirty- 
four  pupils,  two  of  whom  are  blind,  and  thirty-two  deaf  and  dumb. 

2.  AMERICAN. 

303.  Hartford. — ^The  thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  directors 
of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  for  the  Education  and  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Exhibited  to  the  Asylum,  May  15, 
1847.    Hartford,  1847.  8vo.  pp.  40. 

The  only  important  change  noticed  in  the  report  is  the  resignation 
of  the  steward  of  the  Asylum,  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  who  had  held 
the  office  for  sixteen  years  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  instructor, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Baldwin  to  the  new  office  of 
family  guardian  and  steward.  The  number  of  pupils  during  the  year 
was  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were  pay- 
ing pupils,  and  the  remainder  beneficiaries  of  each  of  the  New-Eng- 
land States  and  South  Carolina.  The  Principal  is  Lewis  Weld,  A, 
M.  The  assistant  instructors  are  ten  in  number.  Articulation  has 
been  taught  to  a  few  pupils  "  who  once  heard  and  spoke,  and  those 
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who  still  retain  imperfect  hearing."  These  have  received  some  ben- 
efit, but  the  directors  express  themselves  "satisfied  from  experience, 
that  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  instruction  to  our  pupils  who  have 
never  heard  would  not  be  beneficial,  but  would  serve  to  retard  their 
progress  in  general  knowledge." 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Conducted  by  the  In- 
structors of  the  American  Asylum.  Vol.  I.  No.  1.  October,  1847. 
Hartford,  8vo.  pp.  68.    No.  2.   Januar)^  1848.  pp. 

The  establishment  in  this  country  of  a  quarterly  periodical  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  affords  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  deaf  mute  education.  The  two 
numbers  of  the  Annals  which  have  been  issued  give  promise  of  a 
work  of  interest  and  permanent  value,  especially  to  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  parents  and  friends  of  deaf  mutes  and  the 
educated  deaf  and  dumb. 

304.  Indianapolis. — Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Principal  of  the 
Indiana  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  an 
exhibit  of  expenditures.  Presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1847.    Indianapolis,  1847.  8vo.  pp.  44. 

This  is  the  fourth  annual  report.  The  number  of  pupils  is  eighty, 
having  quadrupled  since  October,  1845.  The  Institution  derives  an 
income  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  annually,  from  a  tax  of  fifteen  mills 
levied  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  in  that  State. 
Mr.  James  S.  Brown  is  the  Principal.  There  are  two  assistant  teach- 
ers and  one  monitor.  The  extended  and  able  report  of  the  Princi- 
-pal  treats  of  the  situation  of  mutes  previous  to  education,  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  educate  them,  and  the  process  and 
results  of  their  education.  A  succinct  account  of  the  past  history  of 
the  Institution  is  also  given,  and  some  suggestions  made  in  respect 
to  future  operations. 

305.  Knoxville,  Tenn. — The  Second  Biennial  Report  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Tennesee  Institution  for  the  education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
for  1846-7.  Nashville,  1847.  8vo.  pp.  37.  This  institution  after  a 
temporary  suspension  was  reopened  in  Oct.  1846,  and  is  now  ad- 
vancing under  favorable  auspices.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Mclntire  is  the 
principal  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Myers,  assistant  teacher.  The  Legislature 
appropriate  annually  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  toward 
the  support  of  this  Institution,  but  a  larger  sum  is  urgently  demanded, 
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as  there  are  supposed  to  be  over  five  hundred  deaf  mutes  resident 
in  that  State. 

306.  New-York.  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  and  Documents 
of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-York,  for  the  year 
1846.  New-York,  1827.  Svo.  pp.  Circular,  8vo.  pp  7.  The 
number  of  deaf  mutes  who  have  been  educated  in  this  State  is  about 
six  hundred.  To  these,  so  far  as  their  places  of  residence  were 
known,  circulars  have  recently  been  sent  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
present  condition,  and  obtain  from  them  and  others  important  sta- 
tistical information  respecting  the  causes  of  deafness  and  other  simi- 
lar topics.    The  returns  are  anticipated  with  much  interest. 


Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  clothing 
and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by 
the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty 
dollars.    Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  In- 
stitution, without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission,  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years.  The 
Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced 
within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.  must  be 
addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  selec- 
tion of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed. 
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VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  ne- 
cessary school-books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge 
is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicines,  or 
other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any 
degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  w^th  a  pen,  is 
likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  words  w^hich  constitute  writing  lessons,  or 
copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previ- 
ously made  intel'igible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  at- 
tion  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  con- 
stitutional defect;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident?  And 
if  so,  in  w-hat  way,  and  at  what  time. 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred;  and  how,  and 
when  produced? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em- 
ployed to  remove  it;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode 
of  forming  letters  with  a  pen? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs;  or  does  he 
or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy? 

G.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  pa- 
rents? 
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7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connection  been 
formed  by  marriage? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children? 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President 
George  S.  Robbins,  Secretary, 
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THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Secretary's  Office,  ) 
Albany^  January  23,  1849.  \ 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

SIR  : — I  herewith  transmit  the  thirtieth  annual  report  and  documents 
of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ask  leave  to  present  to  the  Legislature  their 
thirtieth  annual  report,  putting  upon  record  the  state  of  the  Institu- 
tion under  their  care,  and  their  transactions  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eight. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Institution  are  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  list. 

By  the  Treasurer's  account,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submit- 
ted, it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  the  society,  during  the  year 
just  closed,  from  every  source,  including  the  balance  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1847,  have  amounted  to  forty-three  thousand,  three  hundred 
fifty-three  dollars  and  ten  cents,  and  the  disbursements  have  been 
forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  fifty-eight  dollars  and  thirty-four 
cents,  leaving  in  the  Treasurer's  hands,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  De- 
cember, 1848,  a  balance  of  six  hundred  ninety-four  dollars  and  sev- 
enty-six cents. 

TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1848. 

Expenditures. 
For  groceries  and  provisions. 


Butcher's  meat,  40,185  lbs,   $2,728  93 

Fresh  fish,  1,063  lbs.,   67  12 

Poultry,  727  lbs.,   82  72 

Chickens,  4  pair,   2  19 


Carried  forward,   $ 
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Brought  for-Nvard,  $ 

Salted  pork,  3  barrels,   34  62 

d<^  mackerel,  2  barrels,   16  50 

do.  codfish,  3  quintals,   9  26 

Smoked  hams,  1,058  lbs.,   93  41 

do.     beef,  281  lbs.,   28  61 

do.     tongues,  12,   8  63 

Smoking  hams,  20,   1  20 

Pork,  loin,  178  lbs.,   16  02 

Sausage,  158  lbs,   16  46 

Oysters,  4,750,   33  25 

Butter,  9,886  lbs.,   1,851  49 

Freight  of  butter,   16  61 

Cheese,  745  lbs.,   60  90 

Lard,  628  lbs  ,   60  36 

Flour,  367  barrels,   2,134  92 

Carting  flour,   3  75 

Corn  meal,  1,800  lbs.,<   33  42 

Sugar,  Porto  Rico,  6,390  lbs.,   362  01 

do    refined,  2,514  lbs.,   197  81 

Molasses,  New  Orleans,  980  galls.,   269  33 

Carting  molasses,   75 

Rice,  2,427  lbs.,   88  55  • 

Coffee,  2,284  lbs.,   163  85 

Roasting  coffee,   7  18 

Tea,  Young  Hyson,  280  lbs.,   142  79 

do.  Souchong,  71  lbs.,    28  40 

Eggs,   32  06 

Milk,  330  quarts,   19  89 

Potatoes,  731  bushels,   560  66 

Carting  potatoes,   1  50 

Sweet  potatoes,  20  bushels,   12  25 

Apples,  91 J  barrels,   11151 

Peaches,  17  baskets,   19  26 

Pears,      5    do   2  07 

Strawberries,  1,125  baskets,   55  60 

Raspberries,     600    do   28  50 

Cranberries,  2  bushels,   6  00 


Carried  forward,   $ 
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Brought  forward,  $ 

Plums,  1  bushels,   1  50 

Whortleberries,  5  ^  bushels,   17  13 

Blackberries,  1  peck,   75 

Melons,    4  63 

Corn,  (green,)  615  ears,   3  25 

,  Peas,     do.      4  bushels,   1  75 

Turnips,  49  bushels,   17  81 

Pumpkins,    25 

Beans,  7  bushels,   10  06 

Vinegar,  9  barrels,   31  50 

Cider,  2  J  barrels,   8  25 

Salt,  fine,  6  sacks,   11  14-," 

Pepper,  56|  lbs.,   5  36 

Mustard,  12  lbs.,   2  96 

Raisins,  3  boxes,   4  60 

Almonds,  10  lbs.,   2  50 

Crackers,  56 J  lbs.,   5  36 

Dried  apples,  131  lbs.,   5  24 

Honey,  17J  lbs  ,   2  19 

Yeast,   9  32 

Malt,  3  bushels,   3  75 

Hops,  12  lbs.,   1  62 

Rice  chaff,  100  bushels,   4  00 

Cutting  ice  and  packing  in  ice-house,   '    3  00 

Ice,  delivered,  5,341  lbs.,   16  68 

Salad  oil,  3  bottles,   1  j9 

Essence  of  lemon  ,   5q 

Mace,   12 


9,586  72 

For  Salaries  and  Wages. 

President,  professors,  and  teachers,   9 , 135  83 

Matron,  assistant  matron,  and  steward,  . .        900  00 

Housekeeper,  baker,  and  cook,    420  00 

Waiters,  chambermaids,  and  laborers,  ....       899  54 

  11,355  37 

Carried  forward,  ,   $ 
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Brought  forward,   $ 

For  Building  and  Repairs. 

Mead  &  Eckert's  bill  for  repairing  and 

painting  roofs,   320  08 

George  GilPs  bill  for  plastering  and  re- 
pairing walls,   122  88 

James  Beebe  &  Co.'s  bill  for  2  hot  air  fur- 
naces and  fixtures,   332  75 

do          do          for  repairing  old 
furnaces,  and  cleaning,   20  52 

Excavating  for  gas  house,   20  50 

Geo.  J.  Price  &  Co.,  masons' 
contract  for  building  gas- 
house,  and  brick  cistern  for 
gasometer,   475  00 

Sam'l   Longstreet,  contract  for 

carpenter  work  of  gas-house,    200  00 

Bun  &  Brother,  introducing  gas 
into  Institution  building  and 

shops,  per  contract,   1,625  00 

do  for  burners  and 
lamps,  labor  in  adjusting,  and 
extra  work,   471  33 

J.  Stomcenal,  2  chandeliers,, . .      40  00 

Painting  woodwork  of  gas  house,       6  94 

  2,838  77 

Carpenters'  work,   195  94 

Lumber,   176  95 

Hardware,   56  39 

Masons'  work,   110  25 

Hard  brick  for  paving,  1450,   11  28 

Cement,  5  bbls.,  $7.50,  plaster,  $1.88,. .  9  38 

Lime,  9  casks,  $9.01,  hair  25c.,   9  26 

Building  sand,  19  loads,   10  00 

do       stone  steps  to  railroad,  labor  and 

materials,   77  61 

Window  blinds,  14  pair,   54  41 

Plumber's  bill,   108  03 


Carried  forward, 
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Brought  forward,   $  $ 

Window  glass,  $14.92,  white  lead,  150 

lbs.,  $10.75,   25  67 

Linseed  oil,  5  galls.,  $3.88,  varnish,  1 

gall.,  $2,   5  88 

Paris  green,  3  lb.,  90c.,  Chro.  yellow,  2 

lbs.,  70c.,   1  60 

Whiting  and  putty,   89 

Blacksmith's  work,   8  12 

Repairing  locks,   2  •68 

Papering  room,   3  25 

Tray  barrow,   2  50 

Cleaning  vault,   5  00 

.  Sweeping  chimney,  •   87 

White  sand,  1  load,   75 

Oxalic  acid,   38 

  4,512  09 

For  Fuel  and  Lights. 

White  ash  coal,  131  tons,  (2.240  lbs.,) . .  644  20 

Peach  mountain,  do  20    104  00 

Shoveling  coal,   6  50 

Charcoal,  215  barrels,   98  69 

Smith's  coal,  1  bushel,   31 

Oak  wood,  24^  cords,  $129.88,  47  loads, 

$107,   236  88 

Hickory  wood,  4  cords,   26  00 

Hard  and  soft  do  12|  cords,   35  40 

Camphine,  415  galls,,   207  50 

Spirit  gas,  102    do    76  50 

Sperm  oil,  127    do    142  23 

Whale  oil,  112^  do    43  22 

do    foot's  2339  lbs.,   115  20 

Lamp  glasses,  17,   5  06 

do  wicks,  IJ  gross,   3  25 

Coal  hods,  5,   4  25 

Matches,  2  gross,   3  00 

Saws,  2,  $1,88,  buck  50  cents,   2  38 


Carried  forward, 
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Brought  forward,  $  $ 

Sharpening  saws,   57 

  1,755  14 

Tor  Clothing. 

Blue  cloth,  75  yards,   148  48 

Cassimere,  291    "    207  05 

Kentucky  jean,  164  \  yards,   59  37 

Valencia  vestmg,  7  yards,   3  15 

Marseilles  vests,  85    "    84  88 

Sack  coats,  18   ^      "    45  25 

Woolen  round  jackets,  2  yards,   6  00 

pantaloons,  2  pairs,   5  50 

Linen           "        3    "    4  50 

Cloth  caps,  7J^  doz.,    50  89 

Linen  check,  40  yards,   8  67 

Prints,  1,033|      "    117  30 

Muslin  delaine,  486|  yards,   88  04 

Jaconet  muslin,  160     "    33  50 

Black  silk,  26           "    24  38 

Gingham,  43             "    10  19 

Barege,  24                "    9  75 

Tarleton  muslin,  9       "    2  25 

Swiss        "      12       "    2  97 

Bombazine,         1       "    1  50 

Plaid  muslin,      \\     "    28 

Linen,               IJ     "   37 

Making  dresses,    1  88 

Muslin,  white,  70|     "    6  72 

"     unbleached, 4,313  yards,   113  00 

«     colored,          11    "    1  31 

Brown  Holland,         28    "    5  53 

Flannel,  white,            7    "    2  18 

Canton  flannel,            37^"    4  17 

Hats,  cleaning,  altering  and  trimming,  21,  15  36 

Pearl  and  straw  hats,  37,    44  07 

Black  shirred    "           1,    4  19 

Ribbons,   52  40 

Artificial  flowers,  6  boxes,   6  00 


Carried  forward,  $  $ 
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Brought  forwacd,  $  $ 

Spool  cotton,  50  doz.,   19  06 

Parasol,  1,   2  25 

Shawls,  22,   47  87 

Shoes  and  slippers,  64  pairs,   43  63 

Corsets,                21    "    15  38 

Gloves,  and  Lisle  thread,  6  doz.,   13  22 

"     kid,  2  pairs,   1. 00 

Hose,  cotton,  17/^  doz.,   35  50 

"    woolen,  half,  15  doz.,    37  50 

Hkfs.,  cotton,    13  00 

"     linen,  lj%  doz.,    .    1  69 

Thread,  linen,  3  lbs.,    3  50 

Yam,  4 J  lbs.,    2  68 

Hooks  and  eyes,    4  29 

Pearl  buttons,  20  gross,. .  ?   5  90 

Combs,  ivory,  6  doz.,    4  50 

"     horn,  5  gross,  *  3  75 

"     wood,  5    "    1  76 

Tooth  brushes,  3|  gross,   18  03 

Shoe       «       1  doz.,   1  38 

Shaving  "       1    "    50 

"      soap,   1    "    75 

Toilet       "    26J  lbs.,   3  05 

Razors,  ^  dozen,   2  75 

"     strops,  J  doz.,   1  25 

Cutting  boys'  hair,   7  92 

Trunk  locks  and  handles,   2  40 

Indelible  ink,  6  oz.,   '     2  25 

Needles,  1300,  ;   2  25 

Pins,  2pkgs.,   64 

Hair  pins,  1  gross,   37 

Merino  under  shirts  and  draws,  2  prs. , .  . .  3  08 

Cravats,  gingham,  1  doz  ,   1  50 

Cravats,  ladies,  2  doz.,   70 

Collars,  ladies,  2  doz.,   63 

Lace,  saxony,  3  yds.,  ;   56 

Lace,  4  yds.,   12 


Carried  forward,   $  $ 
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Brought  forward,   $ 

Gimp,  7  yds.,   1  97 

Thread  edging,   1  60 

Stay  lacets,  8  doz.,   50 

Corset  binding,  15  gross.,   2  25 

Sewing  silk,   36 

Fans,  1  doz.,   38 

Tape,  6  pieces,   .  50 

Cord,  2  boxes,   85 

Cash  advanced  pupils,   441  06 

For  clothing  and  cash  advanc- 
ed pupils,  per  foregoing  ac- 
count,  1,938  42 

For  shoes  and  repairing,  for 
pupils,  per  shoe  shop  ac- 
count,  827  54 

For  clothes,  making  and  trim- 
mings for  pupils,  per  tailor's 
shop  account,   380  66 

Total  for  clothing,   $3,146  62 

For  Furniture. 

Crockery,   194  28 

Tin  ware,  kitchen  furniture  and  repairing,  92  33 

Stoves  and  repairing,   65  80 

Sheetings,  527|  yds.,   68  61 

Muslin,  163  yds.,   12  26 

Counterpanes,  39,   56  12 

Blankets,  1  pair,     1  75 

Burlaps,  199  yds.,   22  43 

Russia  diaper,  5  pieces,     7  26 

Towels,  1  doz.,   2  25 

Crash,  21 J  yds.,   1  67 

Damask  linen,  19 J  yds.,   14  44 

Cotton  drilling,  155|  yds.,   13  24 

Mattrasses,  moss,  5,   17  50 

Carried  forward,   $ 
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Brought  forward,   $  $ 

Mattresses,  moss,  making  over,  39,   31  50 

Moss  added,  120  lbs.,   15  00 

Hair  mattresses,  making  over,  3,   4  75 

Hair  added,  18J  lbs.,   4  10 

Feathers,  40  lbs.,   14  00 

New  ticks,  2,   2  50 

Pillows,  3,   3  00 

Cushions,  hair,  26  feet,   26  81 

Upholstering  chair,   1  50 

Furniture  calico,  382J  yds.,   28  54 

Straw,  500  bundles,   12  50 

Brooms,  12  doz.,   24  00 

Brooms,  whisk,  1  doz.,   1  00 

Knives  and  forks,  18  doz.,   21  25 

Forks,  german  silver,  8  doz.,   *  22  80 

Forks,  buck  handle,  8  doz.,   12  00 

Carvers  and  cook' s  knife,  3,   1  94 

Butter  knives,  1  pr.,   1  25 

Table  spoons,  IJ  gross,   ]5  75 

Repairing  chairs,  8,   5  12 

Repairing  and  painting  settee,   3  25 

Scrubbing  brushes,  7,   1  81 

Whitewash     do.    3,   4  50 

Dust             do   69 

Rat  traps,   2  00 

Repairing  clock,   75 

Carpet  tacks,   67 

Molasses  gate,   63 

Cork  screw,   31 

Bath  brick,  6   25 

Looking  glass  plate,   1  00 

Gunny-bags,  3,   50 

  835  61 

For  Stable. 

Hay,  34,644  lbs.,   224  51 

Straw,  580  bundles,   15  51 


Carried  forward,   ^ 
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Brought  forward,   $  $ 

Straw,  243  lbs.,   1  33 

Oats,  482^  bushels,   229  06 

Fine  feed,  516  do   110  96 

Ship  stuff,  414  do   59  22 

Corn  meal,  4,200  lbs.,   58  82 

Corn,   3  78 

Oil  meal,  3,000  lbs.,   43  56 

Rice  do    100      do    2  00 

Wagon,   120  00 

Use  of  wagon,   6  00 

Smith's  bill  for  repairs,   18  31 

Shoeing  horses,   27  50 

Harness  maker's  bill,   12  00 

Cow  and  calf,    62  50 

Straps,   2  50 

Scythe  sneath  and  stone,   1  00 

Shovel,   88 

Screw  wrench,   75 

Chains  and  collar,   56 

Fly  net,   38 

Rake,   19 

Rope,  244  lbs.,   2  24 

 $1,003  56 

Stock,  tools  and  wages  for  book  bindery,   684  62 

do  do  shoe  shop,   692  34 

do  do  cabinet  shop,   543  go 

Tailor's  wages  and  trimmings  for  tailor's  shop,   364  80 

Gardener's  wages,  tools,  seeds,  &c.,   302  83 

Fruit  trees,   46  88 

Soap,  starch,  and  labor  for  washing,    745  40 

Medicines  and  professional  attendance,   330  20 

Books,  slates,  crayons  and  stationery  for  schools, ....  225  24 

Seamens'  Bank  for  Savings,  on  loan  of  $20,000,   5,000  00 

do  do       interest    do       do        ....        1,400  00 

do  do  do       do    $15,000,   525  00 

Printing  aimual  report,  views  of  building,  circulars,  &c.  185  20 

Expenses  of  delegation  to  Albany,   149  12 


Carried  forward,.   $ 
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Brought  forward,    $ 

Insurance,   240  23 

Railroad  fare,   100  63 

Postage,  ^   46  71 

Stationery,   37  29 

Invoice  book,  $15;  book  of  drafts,  $4.35,   19  35 

Expenses  of  agent  collecting  accounts,   13  18 

Discount  on  county  remittances,   11  35 

Interment  of  W.  S.  Guile,   10  00 

Advertising,  ^   5  50 

Seals  and  ribbon  for  diplomas,   3  25 

N.  Y.  Directory,  $2.25  ;  N.  Y.  State  Register,  supp't, 

50  cts.,.     275 


$42,658  34 

January  1,  1849,  balance  on  hand,.   694  76 


$43,353  10 


Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1848,    $196  37 

From  Comptroller  of  State  for  state  pupils,    20,778  34 

do          do    per  act  April  3, 1834, ....  5 , 000  00 
do          do       do     do  12, 1848, pay- 
ment of  arrearages  for  clothing  furnished  state  pupils,  5  ^  200  00 

From  Regents  of  the  University,   629  19 

Corporation  of  the  city  of  Nev^^-York,  for  board 

and  tuition  of  16  pupils,   2,080  00 

Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,   1,310  00 

Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New-York,  for  cloth- 
ing furnished  city  and  state  pupils,   340  00 

Treasurer  of  Allegany  county,  for  clothing  fur- 
nished state  pupils  from  said  county,   100  00 

Treasurer  of  Broome,        do       do       do  40  00 

do       Cattaraugus,  do       do       do  60  00 

do       Cayuga         do       do       do  80  00 

do       Chautauque    do       do       do  100  00 

do       Chemung,      do       do       do  100  00 

do       Clinton,         do       do       do  100  00 
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Brought  forward,  $ 

From  Treasurer  of  Cortland,for  clothing  furnished  state 


pupils 

from  said  county, 

an  nf\ 

80  00^ 

Treasurer  of  Delav/are, 

do 

do 

do 

an  an 

do 

Essex, 

ao 

An 
GO 

An 

ao 

do 

Genesee,. 

ao 

An 

ao 

fin 

ao 

iftV/  yjyj 

do 

Greene, 

do 

do 

do 

20  00 

do 

Herkimer, 

do 

An 
UO 

An 

ao 

\J\J 

do 

Jefferson, 

do 

An 

ao 

An 

ao 

1/in  on 

do 

Madison, 

do 

do 

do 

40  UU 

do 

Monroe, 

do 

do 

do 

Ofr  £>  rye 

do 

Montgomery,  do 

An 

QO 

An 

ao 

OKJ  Ul> 

do 

Oneida, 

do 

fin 

UU' 

ou  w 

do 

Oswego, 

do 

UO 

fin 

uo 

90  00 

do 

Rensselaer, 

do 

fin 
uu 

fin 
uu 

90  00 

do 

Rockland, 

do 

do 

do 

civ/ 

200  00 

'  do 

Saratoga, 

do 

Hn 
uu 

rln 
uu 

100  00 

do 

Schenectady,  do 

do 

do 

20  00 

do 

Steuben, 

do 

do 

do 

120  00 

do 

Suffolk, 

do 

do 

do 

120  00 

do 

Tompkins, 

do 

do 

do 

140  00 

do 

Westchester, 

do 

do 

do 

100  00 

do 

Wyoming, 

do 

do 

do 

75  75 

C  lothing  and  cash  furnished  pupils,  clothed  by 

friends,   836  85 

Paying  pupils,     2,507  95 

Charles  N.  Talbot,  Esq.,  life-membership,   30  00 

D.  Henry  Haight,  Esq.,  donation,    200  00 

Samuel  Willets,                 do    10  00. 

Work  done  in  book-bindery,   1,010  77 

do       cabinet  shop,.   240  37 

do       tailor's  shop,   87  96 

do       shoe  shop,   68  14 

Board  of  workmen,   68  00 

Sales  of  hogs  and  calves  and  keeping  horse,  ...  214  56 
empty  flour  barrels,  $42.06  molasses  casks, 

$4.25,   46  31 

vegetables,  |23.87,  soap-gi  ease,  $18  92, . .  42  79 

old  Croton  hose,  * . . .  ^  3  00 


$43,353  10 
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City  and  County  of  Jfew-York^ss. — Personally  appeared  before  me, 
Rob't  D.  Weeks,  treasurer  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  did 
depose  and  say,  that  the  above  accounts  are  true,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

JOHN  A.  WEEKS, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

Dated  Jan.  20,  1849. 

The  sum  total  of  expenditures  for  the  year,  includes  the  interest  on 
the  debt  of  twenty-thousand  dollars,  contracted  to  effect  the  necessary 
enlargement  of  the  buildings,  in  1846,  and  a  payment  of  five  thousand 
dollars  on  the  principal  of  the  debt  which  has  been  reduced  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 

For  many  years  past  the  main  dependence  of  the  Institution  for 
its  current  expenses,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations,  has 
been  upon  the  appropriations  of  the  Legislature,  now  required  to  be 
renewed  annually.  These  appropriations  form  three-fourths  of  the 
ordinary  income  of  the  Institution,  and  it  may  be  added,  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
State. 

All  the  other  American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  except 
one  or  tw^o,  which  were  liberally  endowed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, are,  in  like  manner,  dependent  on  the  Legislatures  of  their  re- 
spective States  ;  and  to  the  honor  of  our  State,  and  of  cur  common 
country,  be  it  said,  during  all  the  political  changes  and  financial  re- 
volutions of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  appropriations  once  made 
for  this  purpose  of  enlightened  benevolence,  have  never,  in  any  in- 
stance, been  withdrawn.  On  the  contrary,  the  aggregate  of  such  ap- 
propriations by  the  different  States  has  more  than  doubled  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  now  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Our  ow^n  State,  containing  a  much  larger  number  of  deaf  mutes  than 
any  other,  stands,  as  it  should,  foremost  on  the  list. 

The  Board  regard  the  facts  just  cited  as  indications  that  the  appro- 
priations made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  ;  and  that  in  the 
bright  future  that  is  dawning  throughout  the  Christian  world  upon 
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this  neglected  and  degraded  class  of  our  fellow  men,'  not  the  least 
bright  is  the  prospect  of  intellectual  and  religious  light,  of  usefulness- 
and  happiness  opening  before  them  in  our  own  highly  favored  land. 

The  names  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils,  resident  in  the 
Institution,  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1847,  were  returned,  in  the 
catalogue  annexed  to  the  last  annual  report.  Of  these,  two  have 
died  and  thirty-nine  have  left.  The  admissions  during  the  year  were 
thirty-six,  of  whom  one  was  a  former  pupil,  re-admitted.  The  pre- 
sent number,  as  will  appear  from  the  accompanying  catalogue,  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty. 

Though  this  is  a  small  decrease  from  the  unprecedented  large  num- 
ber of  last  year,  yet,  while  the  population  of  our  State  continues  to 
increase,  we  cannot  anticipate  any  permanent  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber of  deaf  mutes.  There  may  be,  from  various  causes,  occasional 
fluctuations  in  the  number  actually  under  instruction,  but,  judging 
from  the  past,  the  number  who  ought  to  be  under  instruction  will  al- 
most certainly  continue  to  increase. 

Of  the  whole  number,  one  hundred  and  sixty  are  beneficiaries  of 
the  State,  sixteen  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and  eight  of  the  State  of 
New-Jersey.  The  expenses  of  twenty-six  are  defrayed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  their  own  friends,  one  is  supported  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Emigration,  and  the  remainder,  nine,  are  boarded  and  instructed 
for  the  present  academical  year  gratuitously,  most  of  them  under  that 
arrangement  with  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  referred  to 
in  previous  reports,  by  which  the  Institution  agrees  to  receive  gratu- 
itously a  certain  number  of  deaf  mutes  selected  by  the  Superinten- 
dent, whose  admission  on  account  of  age,  or  other  circumstances^ 
could  not  well  be  postponed  till  the  commencement  of  the  next 
year. 

The  Board  trust  that  the  means  at  their  disposal  will  never  be  so 
restricted  as  to  compel  them  to  refuse  any  deserving  applications  from 
our  own  State;  especially  as,  in  not  a  few  cases,  it  is  important  to 
receive  the  children,  while  the  parents  and  friends  are  in  the  humor 
to  bring  them.  If  we  suffer  their  zeal,  when  once  awakened,  to 
cool,  there  is  danger  that  they  may  procrastinate  the  next  application 
till  quite  too  late  for  the  unfortunate  deaf  mute  to  realise  the  full 
benefit  of  education,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  postpone  forever. 
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Every  year  deaf  mutes  are  brought  to  us  to  be  instructed,  who, 
though  of  good  natural  capacity,  having  passed  the  favorable  period 
of  instruction,  have  the  mortification  to  find  themselves,  in  spite  of 
the  most  painful  and  laborious  exertions,  outstripped  in  the  exercises 
of  the  schoolroom  by  their  younger  classmates.  These,  had  they 
been  to  the  Institution  a  few  years  earlier,  would  have  had  a  far  bet- 
ter prospect  of  usefulness  and  happiness  than  can  now  open  to  them. 
The  Board  cannot,  therefore,  endeavor  too  earnestly  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  parents  and  guardians,  the  high  and  solemn  responsi- 
bility that  rests  upon  them  in  this  matter.  The  evil  doubtless  pro- 
ceeds from  want  of  information  and  reflection.  We  cannot  believe 
that  awy,  calling  themselves  men  and  christians,  can  be  found,  who 
will  knowingly  and  deliberately  do  what  in  them  lies  to  thrust  back 
their  own  most  unfortunate  children  from  the  fredly  offered  bounty  of 
the  State. 

The  stern  doom  that  shuts  out  the  deaf  and  dumb,  without  remedy, 
from  the  whole  world  of  sound,  from  the  harmonies  of  nature,  from 
the  tones  of  affection,  from  the  voice  of  prayer  and  the  song  of  praise, 
justly  awakens  the  sympathy  and  compassion  of  all  who  feel  for  the 
afflictions  of  their  fellow  men.  But  within  this  there  is  a  far  deeper 
and  darker  fate,  from  which,  by  timely  effort,  we  can  save  them;  a 
fate  that  shuts  out  the  light  of  heaven  from  the  opening  faculties  of 
the  soul,  cuts  off  that  communion  with  its  kind  for  which  the  lonely 
heart  yearns,  and  closes  up  all  the  ordinary  avenues  through  which 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  promises  of  the  gospel  can  reach  the 
spirit  in  its  solitary  and  darkling  pilgrimage.  From  this  dreadful 
doom,  the  means  of  escape,  in  the  kind  providence  of  God,  have  been 
provided,  and  through  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  have  been 
made  accessible  to  every  deaf  mute  child  in  the  State.  And  we 
trust  that  every  clergyman,  every  magistrate,  every  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  humanity,  who  may  become  cognisant  of  the  existence  of 
a  deaf  mute  child  kept  back  from  the  offered  means  of  instruction, 
will  exert  himself  with  a  zeal  proportioned  however  faintly  to  the 
momentuous  interests  at  stake,  reflecting  that  an  immortal  soul  may 
hereafter  rise  to  accuse  him  as  accessary  to  a  neglect  involving 
consequences  so  fearful. 

The  general  health  of  our  pupils  has  continued  good.  Disease  and 
death  are  sometimes  permitted  to  visit  us,  but  we  have  abundant 
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cause  for  devout  thankfulness,  when  we  reflect  that  the  cases  of  either 
of  these  afflictions  are  much  fewer  than  in  most  other  communities  of 
equal  numbers.  Among  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  deaf 
mute  children  and  youth,  many  of  them  of  delicate  constitutioris, 
there  have  been  but  two  deaths  during  the  year.  One  of  these  was 
a  case  of  varioloid ^  which ^  however,  by  the  prompt  precautions  adopt- 
ed, was  prevented  from  spreading  further;  the  other,  a  pupil  of  Afri- 
can descent,  whose  health  failing  he  w^as  returned  to  the  care  of  his 
parents,  and  died  among  his  own  kindred,  to  whom  he  left  the  conso- 
lation that,  during  his  brief  residence  with  us,  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
gospel  had  been  revealed  to  him,  and  we  hope  not  in  vain. 

To  the  salubrious  and  isolated  situation  of  the  Institution,  to  its  re- 
gimen in  respect  to  diet,  cleanliness  and  exercise,  and  to  the  cheerful- 
ness and  contentment  prevailing  among  its  inmates,  we  ascribe,  under 
Divine  Providence,  its  exemption  from  the  epidemics  to  whose  ravages 
large  cities  are  peculiarly  liable.  When,  in  1832,  and  again  in  1834, 
that  mysterious  scourge  of  the  earth,  now  again  approaching  our 
shores,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  broke  out  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and 
swept  away  thousands  of  its  population,  the  directors,  after  seeking 
the  best  medical  advice  as  to  the  course  which  duty,  to  their  charge 
required,  came  to  the  conclusion  not  to  remove  the  school,  and  the 
event  justified  this  course  ;  not  a  single  case  of  the  disease,  in  either 
year,  occurred  in  the  Institution.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  hope,  in 
devout  reliance  on  a  kind  Providence,  for  a  similar  exemption,  should 
the  pestilence  again  pass  through  our  borders.  Mean  time,  no  proper 
precautions  will  be  omitted. 

Some  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  by 
the  erection  of  a  gas-house,  with  the  necessary  pipes  and  fixtures  for 
lighting  the  building  with  gas.  The  current  expense  of  this  mode  of 
lighting,  has  thus  far  exceeded  expectation,  and  proved  rather  greater 
than  by  the  old  mode  of  lighting  with  oil  and  camphine ;  but  the 
light  is  of  a  better  quality,  and  much  more  abundant,  and  this  is  a 
very  important  consideration  among  so  many  children  required  to 
study  by  night,  to  whom,  in  their  peculiar  circumstances,  the  preser- 
vation of  eyesight  is  a  matter  hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  pre- 
servation of  life. 

The  mechanical  department  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Each 
pupil,  in  health,  except  a  very  small  number  whose  circumstances  do 
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not  make  it  advisable,  is  required  to  devote  from  three  to  four  hour§ 
of  each  d  y  to  some  manual  employment,  under  the  eye  of  a 
competent  overseer.  The  female  pupils  are  principally  practised  in 
plain  sewing,  and  in  the  household  arts  that  will  make  their  future 
homes  comfortable  and  pleasant.  A  number  of  them  receive  instruc- 
tion in  dress-making,  in  tailoring,  and  in  folding  and  stitching  books. 
To  the  male  pupils  is  offered  the  choice,  under  the  advice  of  their 
friends,  of  five  trades,  being  the  same  that  have  been  prosecuted  at 
the  Institution  for  several  years  past,  vizj  gardening,  cabinet-making,  . 
book-binding,  shoe-making  and  tailoring. 

The  Institution  fills,  for  its  pupils,  the  place  for  the  time  being,  of 
a  parent ;  and  in  most  cases,  during  that  period  of  life  which  is  the 
most  advantageous  for  acquiring  the  manual  skill  and  habits  of  indus- 
try on  which  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  few  exceptions,  must  rely  for 
the  means  of  future  support.  The  duty  of  providing  for  them  me- 
chanical as  well  as  intellectual  instruction,  has  thus  devolved  upon  us, 
and,  while  it  is  matter  of  gratulation  that  this  duty  can  be  discharged 
with  very  little  addition  to  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Institution; 
still,  if  the  fact  were  otherwise,  the  shops  would  not  be  relinquished, 
for  we  hold,  that  to  suffer  our  pupils,  just  as  they  approach  the  time 
for  independent  exertion,  to  contract  habits  of  idleness  and  depend- 
ance,  would  be  an  evil  that  would,  in  many  cases,  neutralize  our  la- 
bors for  their  future  happiness. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  a  greater  latitude  of  choice  should  be 
given,  in  selecting  a  trade,  than  the  circumstances  of  the  Institution 
have  hitherto  permitted.    The  benefits  of  this  department  of  in- 
struction would  be  better  equalized,  if  each  individual  could  have  the 
chance  of  acquiring,  while  at  school,  the  same  trade  which,  from  the 
natural  bent  of  his  tastes  and  talents,  he  would  choose  on  leaving 
school.    The  Board  hope,  within  a  few  years,  if  the  past  prosperity 
of  the  Instituiton  is  not  seriously  checked,  to  establish  additional 
branches  in  the  mechanical  department.    When  the  time  arrives  for 
this  desirable  measure,  printing  will  pro*bably  be  deemed  one  of  the 
most  eligible.    This  craft  affords  an  employment  not  only  agreeable 
to,  but  very  suitable  for  deaf  mutes,  since  a  deaf  mute  compositor  is 
not  liable,  like  one  who  hears,  to  have  his  attention  distracted  from 
his  work  by  conversation  in  the  office.     Another  principle,  also, 
which  has  influenced  the  selection  of  the  trades  now  taught,  viz :  to 
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give  the  preference  to  those  of  which  the  Institution  is  a  large  con- 
sumer, favors  the  selection  proposed. 

Drawing  and  lithography  are  branches  of  the  arts  which  may  be- 
come the  means  of  respectable  support  to  some  of  our  pupils,  and  of 
enjoyment  to  many  others.  In  the  former,  instruction  has  occasion- 
ally been  given  to  those  who  showed  a  taste  for  it,  and  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  give  instruction  in  the  latter  when  circumstances  shall 
make  it  expedient. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  former  reports  to  the  want  of  room  in 
the  shops,  and  to  the  proposed  remedy  by  erecting  a  separate  build- 
ing for  the  stabling  department,  which  now  occupies  one  wing  of  the 
range  built  for  the  work  shops  in  1842.  This  measure  has  been  de- 
ferred, partly  owing  to  the  pecuniary  situation  of  the  Institution,  em- 
barassed  with  a  large  debt,  and  partly  to  the  precarious  tenure  of  its 
title  to  the  ground  on  which  the  new  stable  should  be  erected,  of  which 
it  is  now  a  mere  tenant  at  will.  The  Board  have  applied  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city,  in  whom  the  title  is  vested,  for  a  formal  lease  of 
this  part  of  the  premises  occupied  by  them,  under  such  restrictions  as 
may  be  deemed  proper,  and  are  still  awaiting  the  decision  of  that  bo- 
dy. It  is  evident  that,  the  present  work  shops  being  now  crowded, 
there  must  be  an  enlargement  by  some  mode,  before  any  additional 
branches  can  be  introduced. 

In  the  department  of  instruction,  the  results  continue  to  be  highly 
gratifying  and  satisfactory.  The  annexed  report  of  the  committee  by 
which  the  annual  examination,  in  July  last,  was  conducted,  will  af- 
ford means  of  judging  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  our  pu- 
pils m  the  English  language,  and  in  other  branches  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. For  further  evidence  on  this  point,  the  Board  would  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who,  in  his 
official  capacity  took  part  in  the  examination. 

The  two  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  of  the  Institution  are  divided 
into  eleven  classes,  to  each  of  which  is  devoted  the  whole  time  of  a 
faithful  and  competent  instructor.  For  some  years  past,  the  president 
in  addition  to  his  other  arduous  duties,  has  saved  the  Institution  the 
expense  of  one  more  instructor,  by  teaching  a  class  personally.  This, 
nowcver,  was  a  voluntary  labor,  which  only  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  the  Institution  and  rare  facility  in  teaching,  could  have  made  at  all 
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tolerab'e  to  a  man  with  so  many  other  demands  upon  his  time  and  tal- 
ents. To  relieve  the  head  of  the  Institution  from  this  unreasonable 
burden,  an  additional  instructor  was  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  term.  Edward  Peet,  the  young  gentleman  selected,  is  a  gra- 
duate of  the  University  of  New- York,  and  peculiarly  qualified  for  his 
present  employment,  by  a  rare  familiarity  from  infancy  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  other  instructors  are  all  men  of 
experience,  and  possess  the  full  confidence  of  the  Board. 

Four  of  the  instructors  are  educated  deaf  mutes,  and  it  is  a  gratify- 
ing fact,  that  five  of  our  former  pupils  are  now  employed  as  teachers 
of  their  companions  in  misfortune,  in  some  of  the  kindred  institutions 
at  the  South  and  West.  An  honorable  career  is  thus  opened,  the  pros- 
pect of  which  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  more  gifted  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  perseverance  in  good  conduct,  and  in  intellectual  effort. 

The  elementary  works  prepared  by  the  President  of  the  Institution^ 
and  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  are  coming  into  more 
general  use,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Great  Britain,  as  they 
become  more  and  more  known.  The  first  of  the  series,  upon  reach- 
ing a  second  edition,  was  thoroughly  revised  and  stereotyped;  and  re- 
cently, a  new  edition  of  the  little  volume  of  Scripture  Lessons  being 
called  for,  it  has  also  been  revised,  and  is  now  in  process  of  stereo- 
typing. It  is  believed  that  no  similar  works  in  the  English  language 
have  met  with  such  general  favor.  Another  part  of  the  course  is  in 
preparation,  and  will  probably  appear  during  the  coming  spring. 
Judging  from  the  benefit  that  has  been  derived  from  the  parts  already 
published,  the  Board  anticipate  that  the  complete  course  will  intro- 
duce a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  art,  at  least  in  this  country,  se- 
curing greater  uniformity  and  certainty  in  the  results  of  instruction 
than  has  hitherto  been  attained. 

The  board,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  has  always  governed 
them,  of  embracing  every  opportunity  to  collect  information  on  the 
subject  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  profit  of 
their  own  school,  availed  themselves,  about  a  year  since,  of  the  visit 
of  one  of  their  number  to  Europe,  to  institute  inquiries  respecting  the 
condition,  management,  and  processes  and  results  of  instruction  in 
kindred  institutions  in  Great  Britain.  The  report  of  this  gentleman, 
the  Hon.  William  W.  Campbell,  has  recently  been  made,  and  is  here- 
unto annexed. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  subject  of  teaching  articulation  and 
reading  on  the  lips,  to  which  his  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected, his  observations  as  to  the  results  attained  in  the  London  Asy- 
lum, led  to  the  conviction  that  those  sorts  of  exercises  exact  a  serious 
waste  of  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  intellectual  improvement, 
without,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  any  corresponding  benefit  in 
an  increased  facility  of  social  intercourse.  The  instructors  of  the  In- 
stitution of  London,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  reported  the  most 
zealous  and  successful  teachers  af  articulation  of  any  who  use  the 
English  language.  This  recent  testimony  has  confirmed  the  board  in 
the  views  on  this  subject  expressed  in  previous  reports. 

Mechanical  instruction  is,  to  a  great  extent,  neglected  in  the  Brit- 
ish schools,  not  by  any  means  from  doubts  of  its  utility,  but  because 
the  apprentice  laws  of  that  country,  and  the  prejudices  of  workmen, 
jealous  for  the  ancient  rules  and  privileges  of  their  order,  will  prevent 
deaf  mutes  who  have  learned  a  trade  without  serving  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  member  of  the  cra/if,  from  afterward  finding  employ- 
ment. From  such  narrow  and  illiberal  prejudices,  our  country  has 
happily  escaped. 

The  Institution  maintains  a  correspondence,  and  an  exchange  of  re- 
ports, and  other  publications,  with  many  kindred  institutions  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world;  and  has  thus  acquired  many  valuable  acces- 
sions to  its  library,  of  publications  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  English,  French,  German,  and  other  languages.  The  bene- 
fits, to  the  improvement  and  propagation  of  an  art  desirable  from  such 
a  correspondence,  collecting  the  scattered  rays  of  light  to  a  focus,  and 
bringing  the  fruits  of  experience  and  reflection  of  each  to  a  common 
stock,  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  tmnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty-one  years  since  the  New-York  Institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  founded  by  a  few  active  and  benevolent 
men,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  gone  to  their  reward.  It  was  then  a 
doubtful  experiment,  the  results  of  which  its  founders  watched  with 
mingled  hope  and  solicitude,  while  the  public  looked  on,  half  with 
wonder,  half  with  incredulity. 

The  practicability  of  raising  the  once  despised  and  neglected  deaf 
and  dumb  to  the  intellectual  rank,  and  to  the  social  privileges  of  the 
race,  has  happily  long  since  ceased  to  be  matter  of  experiment.  For 
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more  than  thirty  years  the  evidence  has  been  accumulating,  till,  in 
every  county  of  the  State  we  can  point  to  living  examples  of  the  bles- 
sings of  education  to  those  our  once  unhappy  fellow  men. 

Among  the  hundred  of  our  pupils  who  have  left,  some  no  doubt 
there  are,  who  have  failed  to  profit,  as  much  as  we  could  wish,  by  the 
precious  opportunities  afforded  them.  But  we  have  the  satisfaction 
to  know  that  if,  in  some  cases,  previous  bad  habits,  or  innate  pro- 
pensities have  proved  too  strong  for  moral  and  religious  restraint ; 
and  if  in  others,  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  expended  on  an  ungrateful 
soil,  has  produced  but  a  scanty  intellectual  harvest,  yet  all  the  influ- 
ences of  the  institution  have  been  for  good  and  for  good  only.  Even 
the  most  unpromising  of  our  pupils  have  received  some  degree  of 
benefit — have  left  us  with  an  enlarged  circle  of  ideas,  with  better 
means  of  social  enjoyment,  and  with  the  knowledge  at  least,  of  civil 
and  moral  obligations. 

On  the  other  hand  very  many  of  our  former  pupils  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  language  which  enables  them  to  transact  in  writing  their 
own  affairs,  to  share,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  communion  of  thought 
and  feeling  with  near  and  dear  friends,  and  to  introduce  themselves, 
through  books  and  periodicals,  to  the  society  of  the  eminent  minds  in 
the  world  of  letters  and  of  art.  Many  also,  whose  knowledge  of 
language  is  less  perfect,  are  happy  and  useful, — in  society,  objects  of 
interest  rather  than  of  compassion,  and  in  the  family  circle,  not  in- 
ferior to  others  in  the  capabilities  of  receiving  and  conferring  happi- 
ness. 

There  still  remain,  even  in  our  own  state,  too  many  melancholy 
examples  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  education  by  contrast ;  but  we 
trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  wretched  and  degraded  lot  of 
the  uneducated  deaf  mute  will  be  known  only  as  matter  of  history. 

In  our  last  report,  some  remarks  were  made  on  the  comparative 
condition  of  the  blind  and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  before  education, 
tending  to  show  that,  in  every  intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view, 
the  lot  of  the  former  is  by  far  the  least  pitiable. 

The  question  has  also  been  sometimes  discussed  whether  the  edu- 
cated blind,  or  the  educated  deaf  have  the  best  chance  for  happiness. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  educated  deaf  man  has  immense  advantages 
in  point  of  ability  to  provide  for  his  own  subsistence,  and  even  to 
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support  a  family  ;  but  it  h&s  been  held  that  the  higher  intellectual 
and  social  advantages  of  the  blind  more  than  counterbalance  the  phy- 
sical advantages  of  the  deaf. 

This  would  undoubtedly  be  true  if  the  deaf  man  were  to  be  restrict- 
ed to  intercourse  with  those  who  can  converse  with  him  only  by  writ- 
ing, or  even  by  the  slow  and  laborious  articulation,  and  labial  reading 
practiced  in  some  European  schools.  It  is  only  where  the  language 
of  looks  and  gestures  is  understood,  that  the  deaf  man  can  be  restored 
to  society  on  equal  terms,  and  that  to  him,  the  social  "  feast  of  rea- 
son" is  not  reduced  to  a  few  chance  crumbs.  In  such  society,  we 
fesir  not  to  say,  the  deaf  enjoy  social  and  intellectual  privileges  not 
inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  blind,  and  thus  the  only  drawback  to 
the  full  happiness  of  the  educated  deaf  man  is  removed.  We  need 
not  then  hesitate  to  decide  that  in  the  society  of  those  who  can  readi- 
ly converse  with  them  by  signs,  (and  in  most  cases  in  such  society 
only)  educated  deaf  persons  have  (music  excepted)  means  of  enjoy- 
ment not  inferior  to  those  possessed  by  their  brethren  and  sisters  who 
hear. 

In  concluding  this  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  year,  while  ac- 
knowledging our  peculiar  obligations  to  the  kind  care  and  fostering 
hand  of  the  Most  High,  we  are  reminded  how  large  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude is  due  for  the  high  degree  of  prosperity  with  which  our  country 
has  been  favored  above  all  other  lands.  Can  we  more  acceptably 
show  our  gratitude  than  by  works  of  benevolence  1  The  poor  and 
afflicted  are  with  us  always  ;  and  most  abundant  means  for  their  re- 
lief have  been  entrusted  to  our  stewardship-  How  accordant  with 
the  best  and  liveliest  feelings  of  our  nature  to  use  those  means  for  in- 
creasing the  great  sum  of  human  happiness.  Can  we  doubt  that  the 
design  of  Providence,  in  permitting  our  brethren  to  be  afflicted,  and 
putting  in  our  power  the  means  of  relief,  was  to  enable  us,  by  the 
cultivation  of  feelings  of  love  and  the  practice  of  unselfish  deeds,  to 
assimilate  ourselves  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  1  We  rejoice  that  national  pride,  the  promotion  of  national  en- 
mity and  of  mutual  slaughter,  are  no  longer  held  to  be  the  only  ob- 
jects for  which  national  wealth  can  be  poured  out.  Let  a  somewhat 
larger  pittance  from  those  millions  be  spared  to  aid  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  advancement  of  our  race,  in  fulfilling  the  mission  of  that 
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message  of  glad  tidings  and  peace  to  all  men,  which  is  now  entering 
even  the  long  sealed  ears  of  the  deaf. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President 

G.  H.  RoBBiNs,  Secretary. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
JSTeuhYorkj  January  9,  1849, 
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Donations  and  Subscriptions. 

om  D.  Henry  Haight,  Esq.,  donation,   $200  00 

Samuel  Willets,  Esq.,  "    10  00 

Charles  N.  Talbot,  Esq.,  life  membership,       30  00 

  $240  00 


From  Editors  Commercial  Advertiser,  their  paper  daily. 
"  Courier  and  Enquirer,  "  " 

"  Churchman,  "  t  weekly. 

"  New-York  Evangelist,  "  " 

"  "       Recorder,  "  " 

"  Christian  Intelligencer,*         "  " 

«  Christian  Adv'e  &  Journal,    "  " 

"  Sunday  School  Advocate,       "  " 

"  Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark, N.  J.,  " 

"  Morning  Star,  Dover,  N.  H.,  " 

"  Canajoharie  Radii,  " 

From  B.  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Protestant  Churchman  weekly. 


PROGRAMME. 


To  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools ^ 

and  cx-officio  Visitor  on  the  part  of  the  State: 

William  W.  Campbell, 

Robert  Kelly, 

George  J.  Cornell,  Esqrs., 

Committee  on  Examination. 

Gentlemen — The  catalogue  of  the  Institution  contains  the  names  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pupils.  Of  this  number  two  have  been 
removed  by  death,  and  two  others  by  reason  of  physical  infirmity, 
have  been  withdrawn  by  their  friends,  leaving  the  actual  number  in 
attendance  tw^o  hundred  and  twenty-five.  It  is  deemed  an  object  of 
great  importance  that  all  our  pupils  should  remain  till  the  close  of 
the  term,  and  be  present  at  the  examination,  but  there  are  cases,  in 
which  to  exact  a  rigid  compliance  with  this  rule,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  hardship.  To  a  few  of  these,  whose  home  is  very  re- 
mote, and  who  could  be  furnished  with  a  safe  and  opportune  convey- 
ance, leave  of  absence  was  given  a  short  time  before  the  end  of  the 
session. 

The  details  of  the  domestic  department,  and  the  provision  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  inmates,  in  respect  to  food  and  lodging, 
are  more  immediately  under  the  charge  of  the  matron  and  steward. 
Whether  this  provision  is  of  a  nature  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the 
pupils,  the  Superintendent  and  the  Committee  w^ill  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  judging  by  an  inspection  of  the  rooms,  and  by  taking  their 
meals  at  the  common  table. 

The  department  of  manual  labor  has  continued  to  receive  the  same 
attention  as  heretofore.    The  branches  taught  are  cabinet  making, 
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shoemaking,  tailoring,  book  binding  and  gardening.  In  the  intervals 
ot"  study,  from  three  to  four  hours  are  daily  spent  by  all  the  male  pu- 
pils, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  the  acquisition  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  trades.  The  females  at  the  same  time  are  instructed 
in  the  lighter  parts  of  household  duties,  plain  sewing,  dress  makings 
itailoring,  or  in  the  folding  and  stitching  of  books,  as  each  may  pre- 
fer. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  eleven  classes,  and  will  be  presented 
for  examination  in  the  natural  order  of  their  standing  and  attain- 
ments, but  in  the  reverse  order  in  which  they  are  numbered.  The 
condition  of  the  classes  will  be  seen  from  the  details  of  the  numbeF 
of  pupils,  standing  and  course  of  study  of  each. 


ELEVENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males.  ^ 
Josiah  Goodgion, 
Silas  Willis, 
Austin  M.  Wilder, 
Nathaniel  Barry, 
Jacobus  Emmons, 
Charles  Brown, 
David  Willson, 
Andrew  Patterson, 
Harrison  C.  Fitch, 
Charles  Ferris, 
Hubbard  W.  Ross, 
Francis  Karl  Hertwick, 
Henry  Gravellin, 
Robert  McCormick, 
John  Ryan, 
Sylvanus  Henderson, 
James  Watson  Parker. 
Males  J  17. 


Females^ 
Hannah  Overheiser, 
Laura  S.  Cutting, 
Huldah  Herrington, 
Zeruah  D.  Wilder, 
Fanny  Brady, 
Ellen  M.  Tompkins, 
Catharine  B.  Wilson, 
Louisa  A.  Warts, 
Elizabeth  S.  Kelly. 


Females,  9.  Total,  26. 

Taught  by  G.  C.  W.  Gamage. 
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II.  Standing. — One  year. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  The  Alphabet^  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship.  Writing  with  the  crayon  on  the  slate,  and  also 
on  paper  with  the  pen. 

3.  Elementary  Lessons P  This  class  have  gone  over  and  reviewed 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  lessons  of  this  book  ;  embracing  a  vocabu- 
lary of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  inflections  of  verbs,  the  use 
of  the  preposition,  the  article,  the  conjunction  and^  and  the  pronoun, 
and  miscellaneous  questions  and  answ^ers. 

4.  Kumhers  in  figures  and  words,  from  one  to  one  hundred. 

6.  "  Scripture  Lessons P  The  class  have  proceeded  as  far  as  sec- 
tion III,  including  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  the  moral  and 
social  duties,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 


TENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males. 

John  Aldridge, 
Moses  Carmer, 
Owen  W.  Evans, 
Simeon  T.  Garlock, 
George  Graham, 
Peter  Green, 
William  Lilts, 
Chauncey  Ketcham, 
Wallace  Miles, 
Charles  Pitts, 
Silvanus  B.  Smith, 
Edwin  Southwick, 
Jaques  S.  Williamson, 
William  S.  Works. 

Males  14. 


Females. 

Frances  M.  Barnes, 
Margaret  M.  Bower, 
Charlotte  Z.  Bradford,, 
Susan  Dodge, 
Pamelia  Hilts, 
Cornelia  A.  Lathrop^ 
Mary  J.  Mallinson, 
Anna  M.  Perry, 
Elizabeth  Van  Zandt. 


Females  9.  Total  23. 

Taught  by  Oran  W.  Morris- 
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II.  Standing. — One  year. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  The  Jilphabet^  manual  and  written. 

2.  Pmmanship,  with  the  crayon  and  pen. 

3.  "  Elementary  Lessons^  One  hundred  and  five  lessons,  embra- 
cing a  vocabulary  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  inflections  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  in  the  present,  actual  and  habitual  tenses. 

4.  JVumberSj  to  one  hundred. 

5.  "  Scripture  Lessons.^''  Four  sections,  comprising  some  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  the  moral  and  social  duties,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  , 


NINTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 

John  McDonald, 
John  Tainter, 
James  Taylor, 
Michael  McLaughlin, 
Peter  R.  Golden, 
Charles  Henry  Larkin, 
David  Hill, 
George  Taylor, 
Robert  Stauring, 
Gerard  Le  Due, 
William  Rosenkrantz, 
Piatt  A.  McKean, 
Warren  Waldron. 

Males  13. 


Females. 


Margaret  Backer, 
Sarah  Ireland, 
Mary  Ann  McKinney, 
Fanny  Maria  Green, 
Emily  Mead, 
Elizabeth  Williams, 
Augusta  G.  Boughton. 


Females  7.  Total  20. 

Taught  by  Isaac  H.  Benedict. 
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II.  Standing. — Two  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  ''^Elementary  Lessms^'^  finished  from  115,  and  reviewed. 

2.  Composition.  Description  of  objects,  letter-writing,  short  narra- 
tives, and  exercises  daily  in  forming  sentences  on  given  words. 

3.  Arithmetic.    Addition  and  subtraction. 

4.  Scripture  Lessons, to  section  VII. 


EIGHTH  CLASS. 
1.  Names. 


Males. 

Zachariah  McCoy, 
Andrew  Kirk  Harvey, 
William  Lucius  Gilbert, 
Joseph  Cross, 
Henry  Clawson  Rider, 
Abraham  Willis  Hennion, 
William  Craft, 
John  James  Brown, 
Charles  O'Hara. 


Males  9. 


Females. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Northrop, 
Susan  Maria  Harrison, 
Almira  Woodford, 
Esther  Ann  Foord, 
Margaret  Abel, 
Catharine  Garratt, 
Charlotte  Conklin, 
Phebe  Ann  Bailey, 
Cornelia  Anderson, 
Ellen  Cassidy, 
Ellen  Donovan. 

Females  11.  Total  20. 

Taught  by  Jacob  Van  Nostrand. 


II.  Standing. — Two  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  '^Elementary  Lessons^"^  finished  from  page  163,  and  reviewed 
from  the  beginning. 

2.  "  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  11.^^  Chapter  I.  and  II.,  embra- 
cing the  "  History  of  Man,"  "  Illustration  of  words  and  Phrases," 
and  the  "  Comparison  of  Adjectives." 
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3.  "  Composition.  Letter-writing,  and  various  exercises  illustrating 
the  principles  of  construction. 

Aritkmetic.  Numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division. 

5.  ^^Scri'pture  Lessons P  To  the  83d  page,  extending  to  the  history 
of  David, 

6.  Penmanship.    In  copy-books  and  on  the  slates. 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males. 

Ananias  C.  Brundige, 
James  W.  Clarkson 
Adelraer  Cross, 
Henry  Charlon, 
Aaron  L.  Cuffee, 
Zenas  Garrybrandt, 
Daniel  Hogenkamp, 
John  Simlar, 
John  Vine, 
John  McKay, 
John  Weaver, 
John  Witschief, 
Males,  12. 


Females. 

Mary  McCarty, 
Caroline  Cornwall, 
Rebecca  Doty, 
Phebe  A.  Doty, 
Margaret  A.  Dobbie, 
Emeline  L.  Golden, 
Laura  Jones, 
Eliza  A.  Palmer, 
Harret  C.  Weyant, 
Maria  Willis. 


Females,  10.  Total,  22 

Taught  by  Fisher  A.  Spofford. 


IL  Standing. — Three  years. 


III.  Studies. 

1.  Course  of  instruction,  Part  II,"  to  the  forty-eighth  page,  em- 
bracing the  "  History  of  Man,"  illustrated  phrases,  and  the  comparison 
of  adjectives  with  the  use  of  the  elementary  lessons,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  past  year. 
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2.  Cmnpositimi.  Short  narratives  and  letters  have  been  prepared, 
in  addition  to  the  daily  illustration  of  works  and  idioms  occurring  in 
the  text. 

3.  Mthmetic.  Numeration,  Addition  and  Subtraction,  and  Multi- 
plication. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lessms^^  from  Section  VI  to  XXII,  through  the  Old 
Testament. 

5.  Penmanship^  two  afternoons  every  week. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 
L  Names. 

Females. 
Eunice  McCoy, 
Sarah  Ann  Padmore, 
Helen  Hunter, 
Emily  Hogenkamp, 
Olive  Dye, 
Maryette  Hunt, 
Ann  Elizabeth  Hurst, 
Phebe  Overton, 


Females^  8.  Total^  20. 

Taught  by  J.  W.  Conklin. 

II.  Standing. — Three  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  Course  of  Instruction ^  Part  11,^^  to  page  72,  including  the 
"  History  of  Man."  The  chapter  on  comparison,  part  of  the  "  Na- 
tural History  of  Animals,"  and  the  illustration  of  phrases. 


Males. 
John  Thompson, 
David  H.  Havens, 
Thomas  Bracy, 
George  W.  Jobes, 
Thaddeus  Williston, 
Theodore  Matteson, 
Edward  Hatch, 
Charles  W.  Parker, 
William  Chestney, 
Ozias  Getman, 
Joseph  D.  Hart, 
John  W.  Chandler, 
Males  J  12. 
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2.  Composition.  Exercises  daily  in  forming  sentences  upon  given 
words,  narratives,  and  frequently  in  writing  journals  and  letters, 

3.  Arithmetic.  Numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division. 

4.  '^Scripture  Lessons,^^  finished  from  section  VIII,  and  reviewed. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 
Orville  Wallace, 
Nathaniel  Henry  Chesebro, 
Ahira  George  Webster, 
Nehemiah  Denton  Wilkins, 
Matthew  Clark, 
William  Brey, 
Devotion  Williams  Spicer, 
James  E.  M.  Coffin, 
John  B.  Golder, 
William  Henry  Myers, 
George  Montgomery  Cross, 
Males,  11. 


Females. 
Eleanor  Langlois, 
Catharine  Blauvelt, 
Sally  Ann  Bower, 
Anadna  P.  Chesebro, 
Elizabeth  Ann  East  on, 
Delia  Ann  Eggleston, 
Lucinda  Emeline  Hills, 
Jane  Ann  Romeyn, 
Mary  Casler, 
Maria  Louisa  Bower. 

Females,  10.  Total,  21. 

Taught  by  Isaac  Lewis  Peet. 


II.  Standing. — Three  years. 


III.  Studies. 

1.  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  11,^^  to  page  133,  embracing  the 
"  History  of  Man,"  the  chapter  on  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  the 

Natural  History  of  Animals,"  also  selections  from  the  "  development 
of  verbs." 

2.  Composition.  On  given  topics,  narratives  and  anecdotes,  letter 
writing  and  journal  writing  weekly,  in  connection  with  daily  exercises 
in  forming  sentences  on  words  occurring  in  the  text. 
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3.  Arithmetic.  Notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  raulti- 
plication  and  division. 

5.  Scripture  Lessons  J  ^  finished  from  Section  XI,  and  reviewed 
from  the  beginning. 

6.  Penmanship  Two  and  occasionally  three  lessons  a  week  have 
been  given  by  Mr.  J.  Orville  Olds,  from  whose  system  the  class  have 
derived  great  benefit. 

^  7.  Articulation.  Instruction  has  been  given  in  this  braneh  to  two 
members  of  the  class  with  gratifying,  and  to  two  other  with  partial 
success. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Females. 
Catharine  Sullivan, 
Augusta  Hahn, 
Lucy  Adelaide  Boughton, 
Helen  A.  Chandler, 
Lucy  Gilbert, 
Amanda  E.  Ashley, 
Lydia  A.  Ballou, 
Martha  D.  Buck, 
Joanna  Bentley, 
Hannah  Seymour, 
Females  10.  Total  20. 

Taught  by  D.  E.  Bartlett 


Males. 
John  Edward  Ling, 
George  Driscall, 
James  S.  Wells, 
Charles  M.  Grow, 
James  M.  Camp, 
John  Stock, 
Wilbur  Smith, 
William  P.  Wright, 
Gustavus  O.  Gilbert, 
Abram  L.  Briggs, 

Males  10. 
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IL    Standing. — Four  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1-  '■^Course  of  Instruction^  Part  il."  To  page  168  and  reviewed, 
•embracing  "  The  History  of  Man,"  "  The  Natural  History  of  Ani- 
mals," "  The  Comparison  of  Adjectives,"  and  "  The  Development  of 
Verbs." 

2.  Geography.  Twenty  pages  of  "Smith's  quarto  Geography," 
including  "  General  Definitions,"  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water, 
— latitude  and  longitude, — circles  and  zones, — climate  and  produc- 
tions, &c. 

3.  Compositions^  upon  given  topics.  Letter  writing  and  journal 
writing,  in  addition  to  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school-room. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lessons'''  finished  and  reviewed,  comprising  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

5.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  numeration,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  with  and  without  the  use  of  the  slate. 

6.  Articulation^  practiced  with  those  capable  of  being  benefited  by 

it 

7.  Penmanships  taught  by  Mr.  Olds,  with  much  success. 
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THIRD  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 


Females. 


Asahel  Andrews, 
Jacob  Barnhart, 
Benjamin  Cilley, 


Salley  Bronson, 
Eliza  Lighthall, 


Helen  E,  Milmine. 


Jefferson  Houston, 
Ephraim  Jewell, 
Robert  J.  Martling, 
John  Milmine, 
Cy renins  O.  Monfort, 
Emory  Pangburn, 


James  O.  Smith, 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Joseph  Sweetman, 
Daniel  M.  Whitten, 
James  H.  Winslow, 

Males  17.  Females  3.  Total  20. 


1.  History.    Barber's  Elements.    Ancient  History,  pp.  13 — 102 

2.  Course  of  Instruction^  Part  II.  Development  of  verbs,  pp. 
133—183. 

3.  Geography.    Smith's  quarto  Geography,  pp.  7 — 57. 

4.  Dictionary.    Webster's  School  Dictionary. 

5.  Arithmetic.    Smith's  Practical  Arithmetic,  pp.  1 — 112. 
[Assembly,  No.  89.]  4 


William  H.  Rider, 
George  Risley, 
Goodrich  Risley, 


Taught  by  J.  Addison  Gary. 


II.    Standing. — ^Five  years. 


m.  Studies. 
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6.  The  Bible.    Selections  from  the  New  Testament. 

7.  Compositions.  Daily  exercises  connected  with  the  studies, 
written  conversations,  journals  and  letters. 

8.  Articulation.    A  few  of  the  class  have  attended  to  this  branch. 

9.  Drawing.    Holbrook's  Childs'  First  Book. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


1.  Names. 


Males. 
John  H.  H.  Rider, 
Martin  Both  well, 
Hugh  Shannon, 
Lewis  S.  Vail, 
George  W.  Harrison, 
Alvan  H.  Cornell, 
Edward  Benedict, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones, 
Truman  Grommon, 
Patrick  Harrington, 
Philetus  E.  Morehouse, 

Males  11. 


Females, 
Meribah  Cornell, 
Silence  Taber, 
Matilda  Fearon, 
Eliza  Ann  White, 
Janette  Wallace, 
Margarett  Harrington, 
Grace  J.  Colvin, 
Elizabeth  A  Vanderbeck. 


Females  8.  Total  19. 

Taught  by  Thomas  Gallaudet. 


IL    Standing. — Five  years. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  Smithes  Arithmetic.  In  this  study,  owing  to  the  great  diversity 
of  mathematical  genius,  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  uniformity.  A  por- 
tion of  the  class  have  advanced  to  Fractions,  while  others  have  gone 
no  further  than  Reduction.  Practical  examples  are  given  from  time 
to  time  by  the  teacher,  in  which  all  engage  alike. 


2.  Smith's  quarto  Geography  fmished  and  reviewed. 
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3.  BarbePs  General  History.  The  class  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  those  events  of  ancient  history  which  occurred  from  the 
creation  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  comprised  in  three  periods. 

4.  Compositimy  on  subjects  proposed  by  the  teacher,  and  upon 
those  selected  by  the  class  ;  weekly  exercises  in  journal  writing  ;  oc- 
•casional  letters, 

5.  Penmanship.  Two  lessons  a  week  have  been  given  in  this 
branch  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Olds,  whose  efforts  have  been  pro- 
iluctive  of  great  success. 

6.  Articulatim.  One  individual  onlj  has  derived  any  benefit  from 
attention  to  this  subject. 

7.  Union  Questions^  JVo.  XII.  With  this  help  to  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  class  have  examined  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exo- 
xlus,  and  Job,  In  addition  to  this  they  have  committed  to  memory 
the  first  twenty-two  Psalms  -©f  David- 


FIRST  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


J[Iales. 

Joseph  B.  Hills, 
Solomon  Ghapple, 
William  Donnelley, 
Charles  H.  Arnold, 
Selah  Wait, 
William  Henry  Week-s, 
George  Erastus  Ketcham^ 
George  N.  Burwell, 
John  Thomas  Bell, 
Simeon  Darius  Bucklen, 

Males  10. 


Females. 

Lavinia  Lighthall, 
Jerusha  Maria  Hills, 
Fanny  Skinner, 
Hannah  Margaret  Patten, 
Martha  Ann  Hibbard. 


Females  5.  Total  15. 


Taught  by  The  President. 
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n.  Standing. 

In  the  order  of  arrangment  this  class  ranks  as  one  of  seven  yearSy 
though  less  than  half  has  been  under  instruction  -during  this  period. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  ^Barher's  General  History^  finished  from  page  204,  embracing 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  prominent  incidents  down 
to  the  present  time. 

2.  Morse' s  Geography^  embracing  the  physical  and  political  fea- 
tures of  all  the  countries  on  the  globe. 

3.  Smith'' s  Arithmetic^  reviewed  from  the  beginning  to  page  166. 
Practical  examples  with  a  specific  application  of  the  rules. 

4.  Facts ^  illustrating  the  organization  of  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments. 

5.  Biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  person- 
ages of  ancient  and  modern  history. 

6.  Composition.  The  class  has  been  practiced  in  the  various  forms 
of  embodying  words  in  connected  discourse,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
construction  applicable  to  each. 

7.  Penmanship,  In  addition  to  the  daily  practice  of  the  school- 
room, the  class  has  received  particular  attention  twice  a  week  in  this 
useful  and  elegant  branch  of  study. 

8.  The  Bible.  Fifteen  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have 
been  committed  to  memory  ;  and  various  other  portions  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  have  been  explained  by  the  teacher  and 
studied  by  the  class. 

9.  Articulation^  to  three  of  the  class  who  possess  the  power  of 
vocal  speech  to  such  a  degree  as  will  essentially  aid  them  hereafter 
in  their  intercourse  with  society. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

H.  P.  PEET,  Pre^dent. 

July  nth,  1848. 


REPORT 


Of  the  Committee  on  Examination  of  the  New- York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 


Submitted  by  Mr.  Campbell)  November  14th,  1848» 

The  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  "  The  New-York  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  entrusted  with 
the  annual  examination  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  July 
I3th,  1848,  beg  leave  to 

REPORT: 

That  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  with  which  they  were  charged, 
they  spent  the  12th  and  13th  days  of  July  in  a  thorough  and  detailed 
examination  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Institution. 

The  committee  would  here  express  the  gratification  afforded  by  the 
presence  and  assistance  of  the  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  ex  officio  visitor 
of  the  Institution  on  the  part  of  the  State.  A  deep  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  deaf  mute,  and  an  earnest  solicitude  for  his  future  usefulness 
and  happiness,  led  him  to  institute  a  particular  examination  of  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  both  in  its  processes  and  its  results,  as  well  as  a 
close  inspection  of  the  Institution  in  respect  to  the  physical  comforts 
and  health  of  the  inmates,  the  result  of  which  was  not  the  less  grati- 
fying and  satisfactory  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  than  to  your  committee, 
inasmuch  as  it  convinced  them  that  every  effort  is  made  by  the  presi- 
dent and  officers  not  only  to  insure  the  physical  comfort  and  health 
of  the  pupils,  but  also  to  secure  to  them  the  advantages  of  a  thorough, 
practical,  and  systematic  course  of  instruction. 
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The  committee  were  first  conducted,  in  their  tour  of  observation^ 
into  the  workshops,  where  they  found  the  pupils  engaged  at  their  re- 
spective trades.  ,  This  department  has  been  noticed  so  much  at  large 
in  the  reports  of  former  committees,  its  necessity  and  evident  utility 
so  forcibly  illustrated,  and  the  order  and  general  neatness  of  the  shops 
so  deservedly  commended,  that  your  committee  deem  it  unnecessary y 
in  this  report,  to  enter  into  details,  but  would  respectfully  refer  the 
board  to  the  former  reports  for  any  information  which  they  may  de- 
sire in  respect  to  this  department,  simply  remarking  that  they  found 
no  reason  to  dissent  from  the  positions  therein  taken,  in  regard  to  the 
great  advantage  of  affording  to  the  pupils  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  some  mechanical  employment,  or  from  the  opinions 
therein  expressed  as  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  department 
is  conducted. 

In  the  domestic  department,  also,  your  committee  found  the  same 
ntiring  zeal,  activity  and  devotedness  in  watching  over,  and  pro- 
viding for,  the  wants  of  this  numerous  household,  which  have  so  of- 
ten been  the  theme  of  warm  and  well  deserved  commendation  before 
the  board.  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  exceeding  neat- 
ness, comfort  and  order  apparent  throughout  the  house,  and  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  pupils.  The  matron  deserves  as  well  the 
thanks  of  the  board  for  the  manner  in  which  she  has  performed  her 
arduous  duties,  as  the  grateful  remembrance  of  those  who  have  been- 
the  objects  of  her  unwearied  care. 

But  we  pass  on  from  these  minor  and  incidental  matters  to  the 
more  important  duties  with  which  the  committee  were  charged.  Af- 
ter attending  the  usual  morning  worship  in  the  chapel,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  classes  was  commenced  with  the  eleventh^  or  lowest  class, 
which  had  been  in  the  Institution  about  ten  months. 

The  class  was  examined  in  that  part  of  the  "  Elementary  Lessons," 
which  had  been  gone  over  by  them,  comprising  a  vocabulary  of  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  the  inflections  of  verbs,  the  use  of  the  pro- 
position, the  article,  the  conjunction  "  awd,"  and  the  pronoun.  The 
performances  of  t];e  pupils  were  very  satisfactory,  and  showed  a  com- 
mendable degree  of  diligence  and  assiduity  on  the  part  of  both  teach- 
er and  pupils.  They  were  found  also  to  be  familiar  with  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  God,  the  moral  and  social  duties  of  man,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  {he  soul. 
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The  tenth  class  had  also  been  under  instruction  about  ten  months, 
being  composed  of  the  choice  pupils  of  the  class  that  had  entered  at 
the  commencement  of  the  academic  year.  They  had  been  over  the 
same  ground  in  the  "  Elementary  Lessons,"  as  the  eleventh  class. 
They  wrote  promptly  and  with  great  neatness,  from  the  signs  of  the 
teacher,  nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs,  giving  the  inflections  of  the 
nouns  and  verbs.  They  combined  words  in  short  sentences,  illustrat- 
ing the  use  of  the  preposition,  conjunction  and  pronoun,  in  addition  to 
the  parts  of  speech  above  mentioned.  In  numbers  they  were  able  to 
count  up  to  one  hundred;  and  in  the  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  sections  on  the  attributes  of  God,  the  duties  of  man,  , 
both  towards  his  Maker  and  his  fellow  man,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Most  of  the  examination  on  the  last  subject  was  conducted 
in  the  sign  language,  and  was  highly  interesting  to  the  committee  as 
an  illustration  of  the  capabitity  of  that  language  for  imparting  infor- 
mation to  the  deaf  mute,  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  his  education, 
respectmg  his  relations  to  the  Deity  and  to  mankind,  and  the  moral 
and  social  duties  growing  out  of  these  relations.  The  examination  of 
this  class  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

The  ninth  class  was  composed  of  pupils  who  had  been  under  in- 
struction for  the  term  of  two  years.  They  had  just  completed  and 
reviewed  the  "  Elementary  Lessons,"  and  passed  a  creditable  exami- 
nation on  the  different  principles  of  construction  embraced  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  their  work.  They  were  also  experienced  in  writing  short 
narratives  and  descriptions  of  familiar  objects,  showing  a  degree  of 
readiness  in  expressing  their  ideas  in  written  language,  which  was 
truly  astonishing,  considering  the  comparatively  short  time  they  had 
been  under  instruction.  The  limited  time  appropriated  to  the  exami- 
nation of  each  class,  would  not  of  course,  allow  the  committee  to  en- 
ter into  a  minute  and  detailed  examination  of  all  the  studies  which 
had  occupied  the  classes  during  the  year,  but  as  those  points  upon 
which  they  were  examined,  were  selected  by  the  committee  from  the 
general  list  of  studies  laid  down  in  the  programme  furnished  by  the 
president,  without  any  previous  intimation  either  to  the  teachers  or 
scholars,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  found  equally  ready 
and  well  prepared  on  those  which  did  not  come  up  for  examination. 

The  eighth  class,  which  was  next  visited  by  the  committee,  was 
also  composed  of  pupils  just  closing  their  second  academic  year. 
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During  the  year  they  had  completed  the  "  Elementary  Lessons,"  and 
taken  up  the  "  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  II,"  in  which  they  had  gone 
over  the  first  two  chapters,  embracing  the  "  history  of  man,"  "  the 
illustration  of  words  and  phrases  "  and  the  "  comparison  of  adject- 
ives." 

As  it  was  impossible  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  indicated  in  the 
programme,  the  teacher  was  desired  to  show  some  of  the  results  of  the 
year's  study.  He,  therefore,  at  once  required  the  pupils  to  write  the 
ccmjugations  of  some  of  the  irregular  verbs,  the  inflections  of  the 
verbs  in  the  various  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  sentences  il- 
lustrating these  inflections,  such  verbs  as  "  to  sit,"  "  to  stand,"  "  to 
run,"  "  to  have,"  "  to  be,"  &c.,  being  given.  All  these  e^^ercises  were 
readily  and  correctly  performed.  In  order  to  test  their  ability  to  use 
written  language,  the  pupils  were  required  to  write  a  short  narrative 
or  story  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  following  are  some  that 
were  thus  written: 

"  The  story  of  an  Elephant  and  the  Tailor.'^'' 

"  An  elephant  went  'by  a  tailor's  s  shop  ;  he  put  his  trunk  in  the 
window  of  the  shop  ;  perhaps  to  ask  for  something  to  eat.  The  tailor 
pricked  his  trunk  with  a  point  of  a  needle.  The  elephant  was  an- 
gry, and  went  to  a  dirty  pond  of  water  and  mire.  He  loaded  his 
trunk  and  went  to  the  shop  and  squirted  dirty  water,  like  a  pop-gun, 
on  the  tailor,  and  spoiled  his  new  beautiful  clothes.  A  man  who 
owned  the  coat  scolded  him  for  it." 

Moral, 

"  Be  careful  how  you  do  that  is  wrong.  If  you  did  it  without 
asking,  you  would  be  paid  for  it." 

One  of  the  girls  wrote,  • 

"  A  lady  went  into  the  store  ;  she  bought  the  round  bellows  ;  she 
again  went  to  her  home  ;  she  went  into  the  church  ;  she  is  cool  with 
the  round  bellows  a  little  time.  Many  people  laughed  at  her  j  she 
was  ashamed  and  went  to  her  home." 

Another  pupil  gave, 

"  A  story  about  a  hoy  and  a  6ee." 

Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  little  boy  walking  along  the  side  of  the 
road.    While  he  was  walking,  he  saw  a  large  bee  on  a  briar.  He 
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looked  at  the  bee  and  tried  to  catch  it ;  but  just  as  he  touched  it,  it 
stung  his  finger  and  flew  away.  The  little  boy  ran  home.  His  mo- 
ther wrapped  up  his  finger  ;  it  was  well  in  a  few  minutes.  After  a 
few  minutes,  the  boy  ran  away  out  in  the  streets  looking  for  more 
bees.  His  mother  called  him  to  come  in  the  house  and  let  the  bees 
alone." 

One  more  will  suffice. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  a  young  lad  was  wandering  in  the  swamp, 
while  he  found  a  nest  of  an  old  eagle  in  a  high  tree.  He  tried  to  get 
the  young  eaglets,  but  he  could  not  climb  up  the  high  tree,  because 
the  tree  was  too  big  round  for  climbing  of  the  young  lad.  He  re- 
turned to  his  home  for  an  axe  ;  he  w^as  not  old  enough  to  chop  a  tree, 
but  he  called  a  man  to  help  him  in  chopping.  Then  they  returned 
to  the  swamp  where  the  young  lad  had  found  the  nest  in  the  high 
tree.  After  the  man  hewed  down  another  tree,  and  the  tree  fell 
against  the  high  tree  ;  then  the  young  lad  climbed  up  quickly,  and 
gladly  received  the  young  eaglets.  He  threw  down  the  young  ones 
to  the  wet  ground,  while  an  old  eagle  came  to  her  nest,  and  she 
meant  to  feed  the  young  ones,  but  she  found  the  young  lad  in  the 
tree  near  her  nest,  and  she  then  struck  the  lad's  head  by  her  wings. 
The  lad  said  that  his  head  was  much  hurt,  and  he  came  down  the 
tree  by  climbing.  He  gave  one  to  each  boy  who  came  with  the  young 
lad  into  the  swamp,  and  there  were  four  young  eaglets." 

These  examples  sufficiently  illustrate  the  ability  of  the  pupils  of 
this  class  to  express  themselves  in  written  language,  and  show  the 
diligence  with  which  they  have  applied  themselves  to  their  studies. 

As  this  hour  had  expired,  the  Committee  were  compelled  to  cut 
short  the  examination,  without  even  touching  upon  the  other  topics 
embraced  in  the  programme,  to  wit :  "  Arithmetic"  and  the  "  Scrip- 
ture Lessons."  Some  remarkably  good  specimens  of  penmanship 
were  exhibited  to  the  Committee,  and  such  as  would  do  honor  to  pu- 
pils of  a  longer  standing. 

The  two  following  compositions,  are  selected  from  those  furnished, 
by  this  class,  and  are  presented  as  aflbrding  further  evidence  of  their 
proficiency  in  the  acquisition  of  w^ritten  language. 
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"  It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  I  came  to  this  institution.  When 
I  was  a  little  boy,  I  could  hear  and  speak,  until  I  was  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old  and  then  I  had  a  hard  sickness.  My  head  and 
joints  were  swelled  very  hard  for  nearly  five  years  before  I  was  able 
to  stand  upon  my  legs.  I  have  lost  my  hearing.  After  five  years  I 
could  begin  to  walk  about,  and  after  a  few  years,  my  friends  advised 
my  father  to  bring  me  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  for  several 
years  to  learn  to  read,  write  and  cypher.  My  brother  brought  me 
here  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet.  When  I  entered  the  room  of  Mr.  Peet,  he 
shook  hands  with  me  and  talked  to  me  a  few  minutes.  After  he 
finished  talking,  my  brother  shook  hands  and  returned  home.  I  was 
sorry  when  he  left  me  for  a  little  while.  Mr.  Peet  told  aie  to  go'  up 
stairs  to  the  school  room,  but  I  could  not  find  it,  I  met  Miss  Kellogg, 
and  she  led  me  to  the  school  room  of  Mr.  J.  V.  N.  I  was  ignorant 
when  I  came  to  the  institution.  I  had  never  learned  to  make  the  let- 
ters or  any  signs.  I  begun  to  make  the  letters  and  to  write  easy 
words  first  for  most  a  year.  After  I  learn  to  make  the  letters  and 
write,  I  will  soon  begin  to  improve  in  writing,  and  be  more  happy 
than  I  was  before  I  came  to  this  institution.  I  went  to  school  a  little 
at  home,  but  I  could  understand  but  little  what  the  teacher  taught  me. 
My  father  was  sorry  and  said  I  could  never  learn  to  read  and  write 
well  there.  He  said  I  could  learn  a  great  deal  more  at  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution." 

"Some  years  ago  an  old  stooping  man  went  to  the  woods  of  my 
uncle  Joseph.  He  heard  a  swarm  of  bees  flying  about  on  the  low 
bush.  His  business  was  done,  and  then  he  returned  home.  He  told 
somebody  that  he  had  found  a  swarm  of  bees  near  the  woods.  After- 
wards my  uncle  Joseph  heard  the  old  man  had  found  the  bees  in  his 
woods.  He  went  to  the  woods  and  seen  the  bees  swarming  among 
the  bush.  Then  he  searched  for  the  bees'  honey  for  a  long  time,  and 
found  the  bees  flying  round  the  high  tree.  In  the  Fall  one  evening 
the  weather  was  cool  and  pleasant.  My  uncle  Joseph's  servant  hew- 
ed down  the  tree  and  found  the  large  honey-comb  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree  about  two  large  pails  full.  The  bees  flew  out  of  the  hollow 
tree,  and  they  would  sting  anybody  who  went  close  to  the  tree,  but- 
they  had  fetched  some  straw  to  burn  up  the  bees  Then  they  took 
the  whole  honey-comb  and  put  it  in  two  large  pails.  My  uncle  Jo- 
seph and  his  servants  brought  them  home,  and  his  daughters,  set  a 
table,  and  put  bread,  butter  and  honey  on  the  table  for  those  who  had 
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helped  him  with  the  honey  near  the  woods.  Then  they  ate  bread, 
butter  and  honey  very  happily,  but  one  or  two  of  the  men  were  stung 
in  their  mouths  by  the  bees  in  the  honey.  Their  mouths  were  swell- 
ed up  in  a  few  days,  and  others  laughed  at  them." 

The  seventh  class  consisted  of  pupils  who  had  been  under  instruc- 
tion three  years,  and  the  ground  gone  over  by  them  was  the  same  as 
that  accomplished  by  the  last  mentioned  class.  The  committee 
would  commend  the  patient  and  assiduous  care  of  the  teacher,  who^ 
although  not  favored  with  pupils  of  as  great  intellectual  capacity  as 
some  others,  had  yet  done  well  with  them.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  all  the  pupils  in  the  Institution  should  be  of  equal  mental  capa- 
city, or  of  equal  attainments  in  reference  to  the  time  of  their  instruc- 
tion, but  if  they  have  done  as  well  as  they  could  do,  they  are  as 
much  entitled  to  praise  as  those  who,  with  greater  mental  endow- 
ments, have  done  more.  The  committee  would  therefore  say,  that 
the  examination  of  this  class  was  satisfactory,  since  it  showed  that 
much  care  and  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  them  by  the  teacher, 
and  that  much  diligence  had  been  used  by  the  pupils. 

The  sixth  class  had  also  a  standing  of  three  years,  and  their  studies 
embraced  the  "  History  of  Man,"  the  "  Comparison  of  Adjectives," 
and  a  part  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  Animals,"  in  the  "  Course  of 
Instruction,  Part  H."  In  composition  they  had  been  exercised  in  the 
formation  of  sentences  on  given  words,  in  writing  short  narratives, 
journals  and  letters.  In  arithmetic,  they  had  learned  the  four  funda- 
mental rules,  and  in  the  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  had  reached  the 
XXVI  section.  In  all  these  studies  the  class  was  examined  as  tho- 
roughly as  time  would  allow,  and  evinced  great  intelligence  and  con- 
siderable mental  discipline.  The  committee  would  especially  com- 
mend the  hand-writing  of  this  class  as  being  very  superior. 

The  fifth  class  was  also  one  of  three  years'  standing.  Their  stu- 
dies had  extended  to  the  133d  page  of  the  "  Course  of  Instruction," 
embracing,  in  addition  to  those  chapters  enumerated  in  the  studies  of 
the  last  two  classes,  the  "  Natural  History  of  Animals,"  and  some 
parts  of  the  "  Development  of  Verbs."  In  composition,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  daily  exercise  of  forming  sentences  or  words,  they  had 
been  required  to  write  on  given  topics,  narratives  and  anecdotes,  also 
letters,  and  a  weekly  journal.  In  arithmetic,  they  were  well  versed  * 
tin  the  fundamental  rules;  and  the  "Scripture  Lessons"  had  been 
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finished  and  reviewed.  The  examination  was  principally  confined  to 
the  "  Natural  History  of  Animals,"  and  the  class  showed  great  fami- 
liarity with  the  subject,  answering,  both  by  signs  and  in  writing,  the 
questions  propounded  to  them  with  promptness  and  correctness.  As 
an  illustration,  both  of  their  readiness  in  the  use  of  written  language, 
and  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  they  had  been  stu- 
dying, the  committee  subjoin  several  compositions  written  in  their 
presence  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 

"  The  Bee?' 

"  A  bee  is  a  very  useful  insect.  A  farmer  often  keeps  bees  in 
hives.  They  fly  in  swarms  round  flowers  to  suck  them  in  summer. 
The  bees  gather  honey  from  the  flowers  for  winter.  When  the  far* 
raer's  wife  wishes  to  get  honey,  she  goes  and  takes  part  of  the  honey 
in  the  hives,  and  leaves  part  for  the  bees.  If  she  takes  all  the  honey 
from  the  hives,  the  bees  will  all  leave  the  hive  and  fly  away  to  look  for 
another  hive.  The  farmer  often  carries  part  of  the  honey  to  stores  to 
sell  it.  Some  people  kill  bees  to  get  honey  in  the  fall.  When  the 
bees  swarm  in  May  or  June,  the  young  bees  leave  the  old  hives  and 
fly  far  from  home  to  look  for  a  new  hive  of  their  own,  but  when  the 
farmer  sees  them  swarming,  he  beats  an  old  iron  pan.  The  bees  hear 
it  and  light  on  the  tree  near  his  house.  The  farmer  rubs  a  new  hive 
with  sweet  smelling  herbs  and  salt  for  some  time.  Then  he  brings  it 
to  the  tree.  He  cannot  put  the  bees  in  the  new  hive,  because  they 
will  sting  him.  He  carefully  saws  off  the  hmb  of  the  tree  with  all 
the  bees  on  it,  and  shakes  the  bees  off"  on  a  sheet.  He  puts  the  hive 
over  them.  The  bees  climb  up  into  the  hive,  and  begin  to  m^ke 
honey-comb.    The  bees  always  prepare  honey  for  the  winter." 

"  Pelican:' 

"  The  pelican  is  a  large  and  curious  bird .  The  pouch  under  her  hill 
will  carry  half  a  bushel.  She  is  skilful  in  catching  fish  ;  she  builds  her 
nest  in  a  desert,  far  from  the  sea,  and  she  has  to  bring  water  in  her 
pouch  to  her  young  ones.  I  believe  that  I  have  nerer  seen  one.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  pelican  brings  water  to  her  young  ones  at  a  great 
distance,  and  when  she  has  flo^n  away,  the  lion  and  the  tiger  come 
to  drink  a  part  of  the  water,  but  never  hurt  the  young  ones.  When 
the  old  pelican  returns  again,  and  sees  that  the  water  is  abated,  she 
has  to  fly  away  and  fetch  water  again.    The  lion  and  tiger  are  sa* 
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gacious  animals,  because  they  did  not  hurt  the  young  ones.  If  they 
killed  the  young  ones,  the  old  pelican  would  never  bring  water,  and 
they  would  have  to  be  thirsty." 

«  The  SquirrelP 

"  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Ahira  Hall,  who  was  my  friend,  while 
once  walking  about  in  the  great  trees,  lost  his  good  spectacles,  but 
he  did  not  know  them.  When  he  had  gone  home,  he  wished  to  use 
the  spectacles,  and  began  to  look  for  them  in  his  pockets,  but  did  not 
find  them.  He  thought  that  he  had  lost  them  in  the  woods.  After 
a  few  months,  his  son  went  away  and  had  much  pleasure  m  shooting 
among  the  trees  in  one  day.  As  soon  as  he  saw  a  black  squirrel 
hanging  something  in  his  mouth  on  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  did 
not  know  what  the  thing  was,  he  shot  the  squirrel,  which  fell  down, 
together  with  the  thing,  on  the  ground.  Immediately  he  found  the 
thing,  which  was  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  then  he  knew  that  they 
were  his  father's.  He  would  offer  them  to  him.  This  was  a  true 
story  :  he  wrote  it." 

Hon.  Mr.  Morgan  proposed  the  question  whether  they  were  sorry 
that  they  were  deaf  and  dumb.  To  this  they  returned  written 
answers,  of  which  the  following  were  copied,  at  random,  from  the 
slates : 

"  We  are  not  sorry  that  we  are  deaf  and  dumb.  We  are  very 
happy  in  this  class."  » 

"  We  are  not  sorry  that  we  are  deaf  and  dumb.  We  hope  that 
we  will  go  to  Heaven,  and  become  able  to  hear,  speak  and  sing  sweet- 
ly in  Heaven,  when  we  die." 

"  We  are  not  sorry  to  be  deaf  mutes.  If  we  are  good  and  pious, 
we  shall  be  able  to  hear,  speak,  and  sing  in  Heaven,  and  we  there 
will  be  much  happier  than  we  are  in  this  world.  If  God  gives  us 
His  holy  spirit.  He  will  not  cast  us  into  hell,  and  we  shall  not  live 
with  Satan  when  we  die." 

"  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  am  deaf  and  duuib.  I  will  ascend  to 
Heaven,  where  the  deaf  hear  and  the  dumb  speak.  I  will  be  happy 
in  Heaven." 
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These  will  suffice  to  show  the  facility  in  the  use  of  language  which 
this  class  has  acquired  in  the  short  space  of  three  years. 

The  committee  were  highly  pleased  with  the  evident  zest  with 
which  the  pupils  entered  into  every  exercise,  as  well  as  with  their 
rapid  advancement  in  the  difficult  study  of  written  language.  The 
class  have  been  thoroughly  instructed,  and  seem  to  have  made  dili- 
gent use  of  the  rare  advantages  which  they  have  enjoyed. 

The  committee  would  add,  that  the  penmanship  of  this  class  was 
excellent  and  deserving  of  special  notice. 

The  following  are  compositions  prepared  by  pupils  of  this  class  : 

"  Heaven  J ' 

"  Heaven  is  a  place  where  God,  our  Saviour,  and  the  holy  an- 
gels live,  and  where  the  good  spirits  of  men  who  die  will  go  after 
death.  Heaven  is  glorious,  and  is  always  light.  The  angels  in 
Heaven  always  sing  and  give  glory  to  God,  for  the  Saviour  who  died 
on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  men.  In  Heaven,  the  angels  are  always 
happy,  and  never  unhappy.  They  take  off  their  crowns  from  their 
heads  and  worship  God,  and  say  that  God  is  holy.  We  cannot  see 
Heaven  now,  but  when  we  die  we  shall  see  it,  and  learn  many  good 
things,  if  we  are  good  and  pious.  Our  Lord  always  looks  down  from 
Heaven  and  watches  His  people.  In  Heaven  there  is  neither  sickness, 
pain,  nor  misery,  but  there  is  happiness  and  peace  forever.  When  a 
good  man  dies,  he  will  go  to  Heaven,  and  when  he  meets  his  old 
friends,  he  will  know  them.  If  sinners  do  not  repent,  their  souls  will 
be  miserable  in  hell  forever  after  death  •  but  if  they  repent  while  they 
live,  and  believe  in  Jesus,  they  will  be  saved. 

"  Heaven  is  called  Paradise.  While  Jesus  was  hung  on  the  cross 
between  two  thieves,  one  of  them  said  unto  Jesus,  '  Lord,  remember 
me  when  thou  com  est  to  thy  kingdom.'  Jesus  answered  him,  ^  To- 
day thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise.' 

"  Heaven  is  more  beautiful  and  happy  than  the  world.  We  do  not 
know  where  Heaven  is.  At  the  last  day,  the  world  will  be  destroyed 
by  fire:  but  Heaven  will  never  be  destroyed.  Formerly,  Satan  was 
good,  and  he  lived  in  Heaven,  but  at  last  he  became  proud,  and  re- 
belled against  God.  God  knew  what  he  meant,  and  cast  him  into  a 
miserable  place,  and  now  he  can  never  live  in  Heaven. 
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"  Abraham,  Isaac,  David,  and  the  prophets,  are  now  in  Heaven. 
If  we  wish  to  meet  them,  we  must  forsake  our  sins,  and  become  the 
friends  of  God,    Then  we  will  be  happy  in  Heaven  after  we  die."  ^ 

"  The  Indians?'^ 

"  Many  years  ago,  long  before  our  grand-fathers  were  born,  the 
whole  of  this  country  was  covered  with  woods.  It  was  a  great  for- 
est. There  were  many  Indians  in  this  country  who  were  very  wild 
and  savage.  The  Indians  did  not  live  in  houses,  but  lived  in  wig- 
wams in  the  forest.  They  often  went,  with  their  dogs,  bows  and 
arrows,  through  the  woods  to  hunt  their  game.  Some  of  the  Indians 
were  so  strong  and  active  that  they  could  run  as  fast  as  a  horse.  Their 
faces  were  copper  colored  and  as  bright  as  our  shoes.  Some  white 
men  came  from  England  to  this  country  and  drove  out  all  the  Indians. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  Indians,  because  they  were  driven  from  home. 
They  were  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Many  of 
them  settled  in  Indiana.  In  ^vinter,  many  Indians  took  their  wives, 
their  children  and  dogs  and  went  with  them  through  the  woods  to 
hunt  their  game.  It  snowed  very  deep,  the  wind  blew  hard,  the 
weather  was  very  cold  and  they  had  no  sleighs,  but  notwithstanding, 
they  walked  in  the  deep  snow  through  the  forest  where  they  lived  in 
wigwams.  They  were  very  hardy  and  did  not  care  for  the  cold.  The 
female  Indians  never  carried  their  infants  in  their  arms,  but  they 
usually  carried  them -on  their  backs  bound  to  a  board  to  make  them 
straight.  The  Indians  had  no  whiskers  and  their  faces  were  as 
smooth  as  a  womans's.  They  never  shaved.  Some  of  them  had  not 
washed  their  faces  and  hands  for  some  weeks.  They  were  very  dirty 
like  hogs.  The  Indians  did  not  speak  like  white  men,  but  they  were 
very  skilful.  The  Indians  and  their  wives  often  shaved  wood  and 
made  brooms  of  it  and  baskets  of  wood,  bags,  moccassins  of  beads 
and  carried  them  to  stores  to  sell  them.  The  Indians  put  their  dogs 
in  canoes  and  the  Indians  rowed  a  great  way  to  the  woods  to  hunt 
bears,  beavers  and  many  others  for  the  sake  of  their  skin.  In  winter 
the  Indians  put  many  beautiful  things  in  sleighs  and  carried  them 
about  to  sell  them.  My  father  bought  a  beautiful  bag  of  a  female 
Indian.  He  paid  a  dollar  to  her  for  it  and  gave  me  it.  The  female 
Indians  did  not  make  dresses  as  white  girls  Jid.  They  never  wore 
shoes  as  we  do,  but  wore  moccassins.    They  were  very  curious." 
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fourth  class,  in  addition  to  the  second  part  of  the  "  Course  of 
Instruction,"  had  also  used  as  a  text-book  "  Smith's  Quarto  Geogra- 
phy," and  had  learned  twenty  pages  of  it,  including  "  General  Defi- 
nitions," "  Natural  Divisions  of  Land  and  Water,"  "  Latitude  and 
Longitude,"  "  Circles  and  Zones,"  "  Climate  and  Productions,"  &c. 

The  Committee  would  here  take  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  im- 
mense advantage  which  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  elementary 
works  prepared  by  the  president.  A  greater  uniformity  in  the  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils,  and  a  more  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
alphabetic  language,  are,  the  Committee  feel  well  convinced,  the  re- 
sults of  that  systematic  and  progressive  arrangement  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  our  language  which  is  found  in  an  eminent  degree  in  these 
works.  Before  the  preparation  of  these  books,  there  were  no  school- 
books  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  teacher  and  pupil 
were  alike  left  to  grope  their  unaided  way  through  the  labyrinths  of 
difficulties  which  beset  them  on  every  hand.  But  the  pupil  now 
possesses  the  necessary  aids  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  more  rapid  pro- 
gress and  more  perfect  knowledge  of  that,  to  him,  new  and  strange 
language,  which,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  must  substitute 
for  his  own  language  of  signs. 

But  to  return  to  the  examination;  while  awaiting  the  entrance  of 
the  committee,  the  class  had  been  directed  by  their  teacher  to  give  in 
"Writing  on  their  large  slates,  their  names,  their  ages,  the  residence  of 
their  parents,  their  time  of  instruction  at  the  Institution,  together  with 
a  brief  sketch  of  themselves,  and  their  reflections  and  impressions 
before  receiving  instruction.  This  they  had  done  with  various  de- 
grees of  minuteness,  accuracy  and  graphic  description.  One  of  these 
was  selected  as  an  illustration  of  the  ability  of  the  class  in  the  use  of 
written  language. 

"  My  name  is  J.  S.  W.  I  am  fifteen  years  of  age.  I  was  born  on 
the  20th  day  of  July  1832.  I  live  at  No.  454  Hudson  st,  New-York. 
I  have  been  at  school  nearly  four  years.  Before  I  came  here  when 
I  was  a  new  pupil  I  could  spell  some  words  with  my  fmgers.  I  could 
write  some  words  on  my  small  slate  with  my  pencil.  Mr.  A.  A.  S. 
taught  me  to  form  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  the  Deaf  &  Dumb. 
He  taught  me  to  learn  an  easy  lesson  in  the  spelling  book.  He  taught 
me  to  add  easy  numbers  together  into  one  sum.  I  could  subtract  small 
numbers  from  other  numbers.    I  could  make  signs  at  home,  but  not 
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entirely  like  our  signs.  I  could  write  my  name.  My  father  taught  me 
to  write  my  name.  But  I  soon  forgot  it.  He  often  taught  me  to 
write  my  same  name.  I  tried  to  learn  this.  I  recollect  that  my  fe- 
male friend  taught  me  of  God,  while  she  was  pointing  against  some 
words  in  a  thin  book,  with  a  pin.  She  taught  me  to  remember  this 
sentence,  "  God  is  good."  When  I  came  here,  I  began  to  learn  my 
lesson  in  the  book  of  "  Elementary  Lessons."  (Mr.  Peet  wrote  it.) 
I  was  taught  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Spofford  first.  I  continued  to  be  taught 
by  him  about  one  year.  Mr.  Peet  then  chose  me  into  Mr.  Bartlett's 
class.  I  am  taught  during  about  three  years  by  Mr.  B.  I  have  learn- 
ed the  second  part  of  the  "  Course  of  Instruction."  I  have  learned 
somewhat  Geography.  I  have  learned  the  book  of  "  Scripture  Les- 
sons." I  have  learned  some  lessons  in  the  Holy  Bible.  I  have  learn- 
ed "  Fractions,"  When  T  came  here,  my  mind  was  as  little  as  a  babe's 
mind,  but  now  my  mind  increases  to  be  as  large  as  a  lion's  mane." 

As  a  test  of  their  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  arrangement  of 
words  in  a  sentence,  the  following  words  were  given  by  the  commit- 
tee to  be  used  in  the  nominative,  possessive  and  objective  cases,  viz: 

a  man,"  "  a  house,"  "  the  earth." 

The  following  were  some  of  the  sentences  written:  "  A  man  can- 
not make  the  lightning."    "  A  house's  windows  are  very  useful." 

The  moon  revolves  round  the  Earth  every  month."  "  A  m^n 
laughs  at  a  dog  when  he  sees  he  is  fighting  himself  alone  with  a  bone," 

The  house's  old  roof  is  grown  with  green  moss,"  "  God  can  de- 
stroy the  EarthP 

The  examination  of  this  class  was  interrupted  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and,  for  want  of  time,  was  not  resumed  the  next  day.  For  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  proficiency  made  by  the  class  in  the  various 
branches  of  study  to  which  they  had  attended,  and  their  ability  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  what  they  had  learned,  the  committee  refer  to  the 
annexed  composition,  selected  from  some  previously  written  by  them 
on  a  variety  of  topics-  The  examination  was  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory. 

"  Keeping  house?"^ 

"  A  house  is  a  dwelling  place.  It  is  built  by  some  men.  It  is 
made  of  wood  or  brick  or  clay.  The  men  plaster  the  ceiling  and 
walls  of  it  with  lime.    When  they  have  finished  building,  some  Wo- 
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men  wash  every  thing  that  is  dusty.  A  husband  pays  them  money 
when  they  both  have  worked  for  him.  He  and  his  wife  begin  to  live 
in  their  house.  He  buys  new  carpets,  dishes,  furniture  and  other 
things.  He  carries  them  to  his  house.  His  wife  sews  carpets  for  the 
floors.  When  she  has  finished  sewing  them,  he  helps  her  to  spread 
them  on  the  floors.  He  fastens  them  with  tacks.  The  good  wife 
begins  to  arrange  all  things  in  the  rooms.  She  washes  dishes  herself 
when  they  are  dusty  and  new.  She  collects  them  on  the  cupboards. 
She  plans  in  doing  any  things.  She  cooks  good  food  for  eating. 
Her  husband  thinks  himself  that  he  must  have  a  garden.  He  builds 
fences  before  he  begins  to  plough  or  harrow.  He  plants  seeds  in  the 
ground  to  raise  vegetables.  He  takes  good  care  of  his  own  garden. 
He  builds  a  little  pen  before  he  buys  a  few  pigs.  Thty  live  within 
the  pen.  His  wife  goes  beyond  the  fences  and  milks  a  cow  with  a 
pail.  She  fills  the  pail  with  milk.  She  returns  into  the  kitchen* 
She  puts  the  pail  of  milk  on  the  table.  She  washes  her  hands  because 
they  are  dirty.  She  strains  milk  into  pans  with  a  cloth.  She  opens 
the  door  of  the  floor  and  carries  the  pans  of  milk  into  the  dark  cellar. 
She  puts  them  on  the  table.  Sometimes  her  husband  asks  her,  "  have 
you  milked  the  cows  She  says,  "yes,  I  have  milked."  He  must 
feed  the  cow  with  salt.  He  drives  her  away.  His  wife  loves  to  keep 
her  rooms.  She  sweeps  the  floors.  She  often  searches  the  corners 
of  the  walls  because  they  have  dirty  webs.  She  brushes  them  before 
her  friends  come  to  call  on  her.  She  picks  up  flowers.  She  puts 
them  in  a  pitcher  with  water  in  the  parlor.  A  tree  stands  before  the 
window  of  the  parlor.  She  opens  the  window  to  be  cool  when  it  is 
very  hot  in  the  summer.  Her  husband  mows,  cradles  hay,  wheat  and 
other  grain.  He  puts  it  into  his  barn  for  his  horses  and  cattle.  But 
he  sometimes  sells  it  to  the  man  to  get  money.  He  earns  it  enough. 
His  wife  washes  clothes  when  they  are  dirty.  She  spreads  them  on 
the  grass  to  be  dry.  It  makes  her  strong  and  healthy  when  she 
washes  hard.  When  she  has  finished  working,  she  rests  when  she  is 
tired.  She  irons  clothes  with  flatirons.  Then  she  is  obliged  to  go  to 
the  store  to  buy  clothes,  spools,  needles,  &c.  She  returns  to  her  home. 
She  sews  cloth  for  shirts,  table  cloths  and  curtains.  Her  husband 
goes  to  the  woods  to  chop  trees  for  the  fire  before  the  winter.  He 
collects  wood  in  his  shed.  His  wife  makes  bread,  cake,  pies  and 
other  good  food.  They  are  made  of  flour.  In  the  winter  she  and 
her  husband  love  to  set  by  the  fire  when  it  is  cold.  In  the  evening 
she  lights  her  lamps.    They  are  on  the  table.    His  wife  sits  by  the 
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table  near  the  fire.  She  darns  stockings  with  big  needle  and  yarn 
because  the  holes  are  in  them.  While  she  hears,  he  is  reading  news- 
papers and  telling  stories.  They  laugh  because  the  stories  are  funny. 
Their  dear  kitten  sits  on  the  hearth.  The  husband  and  his  wife  like 
to  be  at  home.  They  are  fond  of  collecting  and  arranging  kinds  of 
the  books  in  the  closets.  They  love  to  read  the  history  of  the  books, 
because  they  are  very  useful.  His  wife  cannot  see  her  dear  parents 
for  it  is  too  far  from  their  home.  When  she  is  separated  from  them, 
she  lives  in  the  house  with  her  husband.  Because  he  is  married  to 
her.  In  the  morning  and  evening  they  read  the  Bible  before  they 
pray  to  God.  They  thank  him  for  he  spares  their  lives.  They  are 
fond  of  examining  the  history  in  the  Bible.  On  Sunday  they  read  it 
when  it  is  interesting  to  them.  They  think  of  God  seriously  on  the 
Sabbath.  They  ask  God  to  bless  their  parents,  sisters  and  brothers 
and  friends.  They  go  to  the  church  every  Sunday.  They  hear  whil^ 
the  minister  is  preaching  in  the  church.  They  hope  that  when  they 
die  and  leave  their  house,  they  will  go  to  heaven,  and  live  with  God 
and  angels  forever." 

The  third  class  had%een  instructed  in  history,  geography  and  the 
dictionary,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  that  part  of  the  "  course  of  in- 
struction "  embracing  the  "  development  of  the  verb."  The  first  subject 
of  examination  was  history.  The  teacher  first  explained  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  textbook  had  been  used,  the  object  being  not  merely  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  historical  incidents,  but  also  to  give  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  written  language,  and  promote,  in  various  ways, 
the  discipline  of  the  mind. 

An  illustration  was  then  given,  by  request  of  the  ccynmittee,  of 
the  mode  in  which  a  lesson  is  committed  to  memory,  by  spelling  with 
the  fingers  every  letter  of  every  word.  As  grammar  had  been  taught 
in  connection  with  the  lessons  in  history^  one  of  the  sections,  selected 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  was  assigned  to  the  class,  as  a  parsing  exercise,  some 
writing  the  nouns  embraced  in  the  section,  others  the  verhs^  and  the 
rest  i\  e  adjectives.  They  gave  evidence  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  different  parts  of  speech.  To  ascertain  their  knowledge  of 
history,  various  questions  were  proposed  by  the  committee,  which 
were  answered  correctly  by  signs,  and,  being  requested  by  the  secre- 
tary to  write  some  account  of  Alexander  the  Great,  each  pupil  •filled 
his  slate  in  a  few  minutes  with  an  intelligent  and  highly  satisfactory 
description. 
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The  committee  were  desirous  of  knowing  to  what  extent  these  pu- 
pils could  read  books  and  newspaper  understandingly,  of  themselves. 
For  this  purpose  a  morning  paper  was  handed  to  one  of  the  girls,  and 
she  was  directed  to  read  one  of  the  city  items.  This  was  done  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  except  in  giving  the  sign  for  one  word  not  in 
common  use,  but  even  this  was  quickly  explained  by  others  w^hen  it 
"was  spelled  to  the  class.  She  then  gave  the  sense  of  the  paragraph 
in  her  own  language.  The  incident  was  then  related  by  the  teacher 
to  the  class  by  signs,  and  written  by  the  pupils  on  their  slates. 

Besides  using  the  dictionary  in  reading,  the  class  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  commit  words  with  their  definitions  to  memory,  and  alsa 
sentences  embracing  these  words,  to  illustrate  their  use  and  significa- 
tion. The  committee  proposed  several  words  for  the  class  to  define 
and  illustrate.  Each  one  wrote  a  number  of  original  sentences^ 
showing,  in  all,  a  wide  range  of  thought,  and  general  accuiacy  oi 
expression. 

The  class  was  examined  also  in  geography,  with  which  they  seemed 
quite  familiar.  They  answered  both  by  signs  and  writing,  a  variety 
of  questions  suggested  by  the  committee,  and  drew  very  accurately, 
figures  representing  the  parallels  and  meridians,  the  polar  circles  and 
zones. 

During  the  year  each  of  the  class  had  filled  several  manuscript 
books  of  journals.  Sabbath  lectures,  and  exercises  in  penmanship. 
These,  written  very  neatly  and  preserved  with  care,  were  submitted 
to  the  committee  for  examination,  together  with  a  written  composition 
from  each  member  of  the  class,  one  of  which  is  annexed. 

CLASS  m. 
TTie  Hebrews. 

Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Joseph,  whom  he  loved 
more  than  any  other  of  his  sons,  and  gave  him  a  beautiful  coat  of 
different  colors. 

By  his  brethrens'  jealous}  and  device,  Joseph  was  taken  as  a  slave 
to  Egypt.  But  by  honesty,  industry,  strong  faith  in  the  Messiah  as 
his  Savior,  and  his  wisdom  in  the  interpretation  of  the  curious  dreams 
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of  Pharaoh,  he  afterward  became  governor  of  Egypt.  At  the  time 
of  his  reign  over  Egypt,  Jacob,  his  father,  and  all  his  family  were 
called  to  come  and  live  in  Egypt  under  the  care  of  Joseph  during  the 
time  of  famine.  So  the  people  of  Israel  or  Jacob  called  the  Israel- 
ites or  Hebrews,  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  the  Egyptians  were  sur- 
prised at  this  event,  and  thought  the  Israelites  would  soon  become 
more  important  and  populous  than  they.  Thus  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Hebrews  from  becoming  important  by  killing  their  male  children 
at  their  early  ages,  they  were  compelled  to  live  there  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Egypt  215  years,  and  were  many  times  treated  with 
cruelty  and  oppression.  God  was  therefore  displeased,  and  had  de- 
termined to  deliver  all  the  Israelites, 

At  the  time,  Moses,  whom  God  had  chosen,  led  all  the  Hebrews 
to  a  place  of  safety,  having  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  which  God 
had  divided  into  sides  of  water,  and  rendered  the  ground  dry.  The 
Egyptian  army,  sent  to  pursue  them  by  the  order  of  Pharaoh,  king 
of  Egypt,  were  all  drowned  with  their  king.  i 

The  Hebrews  were  obliged  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty  years, 
because  God  was  very  offended  at  them  on  account  of  their  wicked 
actions  which  they  were  often  apt  to  do,  though  God  had  performed 
many  miracles  for  the  people  to  supply  their  wants,  and  he  was  wil- 
ling to  do  so  whenever  they  wanted  any  other  things.  This  genera- 
tion who  had  done  so  wickedly  that  God  was  not  pleased  with  it, 
generally  died  in  the  wilderness. 

At  Mount  Sinai,  the  Hebrews  had  the  commandment  from  God 
who  had  written,  and  sent  Moses  to  bring  them  to  those  people  who 
were  told  that  they  should  do  as  God  commanded. 

The  whole  number  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  was,  it  is 
stated,  at  this  time  three  millions,  and  they  were  formed  into  a  regular 
body,  and  also  the  utmost  order  was  exactly  observed  in  their  marches 
and  encampments.  They  seem  to  have  wandered  there  with  much 
difficulty. 

When  Moses  came  near  Canaan,  he  was  called  to  get  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Nebo,  and  in  the  sight  of  Canaan,  died  there.  All  of  the 
people  who  had  lived  and  had  been  delivered  from  being  yoked  to 
bondage  by  the  Egyptians,  died  except  Caleb  and  Joshua. — ^Joehua 
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was  chosen  successor  of  Moses,  and  conquered  Canaan,  and  as  the 
Canaanites  could  not  prevent  them  from  taking  possession  of  the 
country,  divided  the  land  among  the  twelve  tribes.  Then  the  Judges 
were  chosen,  aud  reigned  over  the  Israelites  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  But  the  Israelites  were  dissatisfied  with  the  government 
of  God,  and  desired  their  king. 

Accordingly  Saul  was  chosen  first  king  of  the  Hebrews,  and  he  was 
a  warlike  wicked  prince,  but  was  finally  killed  with  three  sons  on 
Mount  Gilboa. — Saul  w^as  succeeded  by  David,  who  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  skill  in  war,  music,  and  poetry.  He  conquered  many 
nations,  and  cities,  and  brought  gold  silver,  minerals,  and  many  other 
things  to  Jerusalem  where  Solomon,  his  son,  built  a  magnificent 
temple  after  the  death  of  David. 

Solomon  succeeded  his  father  David  and  reigned  over  his  country 
with  peace  and  prosperity.  But  his  son  Rehoboam  succeeded  his 
father  after  his  death,  and  was  not  good  like  David  and  Solomon,  and 
then  the  two  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  separated  and  formed  what 
was  called  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  other  ten 
tribes  were  called  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  These  kingdoms  continued 
many  years,  but  the  ten  tribes  were  captured  by  Shalmanezer,  king 
of  Nineveh,  and  carried  into  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  interior 
of  Asia.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  they  are  still  existing  as  a  dis- 
tinct people  somewhere  in  Asia.  Some  of  them  belonging  to  this 
nation  remained  in  Canaan  many  years,  and  were  intermixed  with 
strangers. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  captured  the  Kingdom  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  destroyed  Jerusalem.  The  inhabitants  were  car- 
ried captives  to  Babylon  where  the  Babylonians  treated  them  with 
cruelty  and  oppression  seventy  years;  but  this  city  was  taken  by 
Oyrus,  the  Persian,  and  thus  the  Babylonian  Empire  was  ended. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Cyrus,  by  the  entreating  petition  of  the 
J^ws  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  permitted  them  to  rebuild  this  city,  and 
ordered  all  his  subjects  to  deliver  the  material,  &c.,  to  them,  and 
they  remained  many  years  there. 

About  seventy  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Jews  rebelled 
against  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  the  Roman  army  came  and  destroy- 
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ed  Jerusalem,  and  many  of  the  Jews  were  killed.  However,  some 
of  them  have  been  scattered  over  the  parts  of  the  world. 

At  this  time,  the  Turkish  Empire  has  possession  of  the  land  of 
Judea.  E.  G. 

The  secmd  class,  which  had  been  under  instruction  five  years,  had, 
during  the  last  year,  pursued  nearly  the  same  studies  as  the  class  last 
examined,  and  in  the  examination  which  they  underwent,  sustained 
themselves  in  a  manner  alike  creditable  to  the  Institution,  and  grati- 
fying to  the  committee. 

To  show  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  the  class,  in  a  few  minutes, 
worked  out  an  example  in  Long  Division,  and  proved  it  in  the  usual 
manner.  They  also  wrote  a  few  arithmetical  facts,  such  as  "  Twelve 
times  twelve  are  a  hundred  and  forty-four."  "  Sixteen  divided  by 
four  is  four."  "  Four,  sixteen,  and  seven,  are  twenty- seven." 
"  Three  from  seven  are  four,"  &c. 

In  Geography,  correct  answers  were  given  to  a  great  number  of 
miscellaneous  questions,  viz:  "What  is  Geography?"  "  How  many 
races  of  men  are  there  1"  "  What  are  the  different  states  of  society, 
government  and  religion?" 

Thie  committee  were  requested  to  suggest  the  name  of  any  country 
and  the  name  of  the  capital  would  be  given  by  the  class,  and  vice 
▼ersa.  "  Pennsylvania"  was  proposed,  when  the  whole  class  imme- 
diately wrote  "  Harrisburg "  "Virginia?"  "Richmond,"  "Eng- 
land?" "  London."  "  France?"  "  Paris."  To  the  question,  "  Who 
is  king  of  France?"  they  replied,  "  Nobody."  "  What  is  the  govern- 
ment of  France?"  "The  Executive  Committee."  In  reply  to  the 
question,  "  Of  whom  does  this  Committee  consist?"  one  boy  wrote 
correctly  the  names  of  all  the  Committee;  the  rest  mentioned  some 
of  them,  but  could  not  recollect  the  whole.  "  Who  governs  Eng- 
land?" "  Queen  Victoria."  "  Ireland  and  Scotland?"  "  The 
same."  "  What  is  the  government  of  the  United  States?"  "  A  re- 
public." "  Mention  some  of  the  monarchies  in  the  world?"  "  Bra- 
zil, England,  Russia,  Turkey,  &c." 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  committee, 
and  the  answers  given  by  the  class.  From  a  large  number  of  Geo- 
graphical facts  written  down  by  the  class,  the  following  were  selec- 
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ted  :  "  Mexico  is  a  country  full  of  guerillas  and  robbers."  "  Lake 
Superior  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  world."  "The  Amazon  is  the 
largest  river."  "  Tobacco  is  the  greatest  product  of  Virginia." 
"  Brazil  is  the  Empire  of  South  America."  "  Texas  is  an  extensive 
State  of  the  United  States." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  and  answers  in  History  : 

"  What  were  the  four  Empires  of  antiquity  1"  "  The  Babylonian, 
the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  the  Roman." 

«  Who  founded  the  first?"  "  Nimrod."  "  The  second!"  "  Cy- 
rus." "The  third?"  "Alexander  the  Great."  "The  fourth?" 
"  Romulus." 

"  Who  raised  the  greatest  army  the  world  ever  saw?"  "Xerxes." 
"  Who  was  the  last  of  the  Roman  kings?"    "  Tarquin  the  Proud." 


"  What  Roman  female  was 
cretia." 

"  W^ho  was  her  avenger?" 

"  Who  was  her  husband?" 


the  cause  of  his  expulsion?"    "  Lu- 

"Brutus." 
"  Collatinus." 


"  What  were  Brutus  and  Collatmus?"  "The  first  consuls  of 
Rome." 

"  What  were  some  of  the  officers  of  ancient  Rome?"  "  Kings, 
consuls,  dictators,  decemvirs,  tribunes  and  censors." 

.  The  class  were  directed  to  write  a  short  account  of  some  person  of 
whom  they  had  learned  in  history.  Very  correct  accounts  were 
given  of  Diogenes,  Alexander,  Socrates,  ^el  en,  Leonidas,  the  lion  of 
Sparta,  Demosthenes,  &c.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  this  class,  and  the  committee  were  favorably  impressed  with 
the  general  intelligence  and  diligence  of  the  pupils,  and  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  teacher. 

The  following  are  compositions  from  this  class  ; 
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"  The  History  of  JchP 

"  Job  resided  in  the  land  of  Uz.    He  was  a  very  perfect  man,  and 
he  also  feared  the  Lord  his  God.    He  had  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters  ;  and  besides,  seven  thousand  sheep,  three  thousand  camels, 
five  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundred  she  asses.    He  is  the 
richest  man  in  the  East.    One  day  God  said  to  Satan  that  Job  was 
a  very  perfect  man,  and  feared  God.    Satan  answered  the  Lord  that 
he  was  in  prosperity,  and  therefore  he  loved  Him.    The  Lord  then 
told  him  that  He  would  give  him  the  power  of  afflicting  Job,  but  not 
to  take  his  life.    Satan  then  gave  him  great  affliction.    While  the 
children  of  Job  were  feasting  for  pleasure,  and  Job  was  at  home,  one 
of  his  servants  came  to  him  and  said  that  the  Sabeans  had  fallen  upon 
the  oxen  and  asses,  and  taken  them  away,  and  slain  the  servants. 
While  he  was  speaking,  the  second  servant  came,  and  said  that  the 
fire  had  fallen  from  Heaven  upon  the  .sheep,  and  burnt  them  up. 
While  he  was  speaking,  the  third  servant  came  and  said  that  the 
Chaldeans  had  come  and  taken  the  camels  away,  and  slain  all  the 
servants.  While  he  was  speaking,  the  fourth  servant  came  and  said  that 
all  his  children  were  killed  in  the  house  where  they  were  feasting,  by 
the  strong  wind.   Job  rose  and  rent  his  garments,  shaved  his  head,  fell 
down  and  worshipped.  He  then  said, '  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'    In  all  this  he  sinned 
not.  The  Lord  said  to  Satan  that  though  Job  was  afflicted,  he  sinned 
not.   Satan  replied,  that  if  he  would  afflict  the  body  of  Job,  he  would 
curse  God.    The  Lord  let  him  do  so,  but  told  him  he  must  save  his 
life.    He  then  smote  Job  with  boils.    Job  took  a  potsherd  and  scrap- 
ed himself.    His  wife  told  him  to  curse  God  and  die.    He  replied  to 
her  that  she  was  a  foolish  woman.  His  three  friends  came  to  see  him, 
and  they  reproved  him.    At  last  God  found  that  he  had  sinned  not, 
and  blessed  him  twice  as  much  as  before.    He  lived  a  hundred  and 
and  forty  years  after  his  affliction." 

About  Gen.  Harrison.''^ 

"  Major  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison  was  born  in  Hanover  county, 
Virginia,  in  1773,  He  was  distinguished  in  the  British  and  Indian 
wars  of  1812-15,  in  the  Western  States.  He  was  called  "  Old  Tip," 
and  was  noted  for  his  gallantry  and  bravery,  which  bravery  could  not 
be  subdued.  He  fought  not  for  useless  lucre  and  honor,  but  for  victory 
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and  liberty.    He  achieved  many  victories  in  the  battles  which  he 
fought  against  the  Indians  and  their  British  allies.    The  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  was  fought  Nov.  Tth,  1812.    Col.  Johnson  assisted  him 
,    in  this  war.    Soon  after,  Col.  Johnson  was  despatched  with  a  body 
of  Kentuckians  against  Detroit,  while  Gen.  Harrison,  with  the  rest 
of  his  army,  embarked  on  board  a  fleet  and  reached  Maiden,  another 
town  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  in  the  same  day  that  Johnson 
reached  Detroit.    But  finding  Maiden  destroyed,  he  went  in  pursuit 
of  the  British  general.  Proctor,  with  2,500  men,  and  on  the  5th  of 
October  reached  the  enemy's  encampment.    Col.  Johnson,  who  had 
jomed  Harrison,  was  sent  forward  to  encounter  the  enemy,  and  found 
them  all  ready  for  action.    They  were  however  defeated  b}'  the 
Americans,  with  the  loss  of  69  killed,  50  wounded,  and  about  600 
taken  prisoners.     The  Indian  loss  was  120 ;  but  the  loss  of  the 
Americans  did  not  exceed  10.    After  this,  Detroit  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.    The  celebrated  Indian  chief,  Tecumseh,  fell  in 
this  battle.    He  had  about  1,500  warriors  under  his  command.  He 
was  killed  by  Col.  Johnson,  the  Kentuckian.   After  Detroit  had  fallen 
into  the  Americans'  hands,  the  Indian  war  ceased,  and  Gen.  Harri- 
son, having  dismissed  most  of  his  volunteers,  stationed  Gen.  Cass  at 
Detroit  with  1000  men.    After  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  he  received 
this  laconic  epistle  from  Com   Perry,  the  commander  of  the  naval 
forces  on  Lake  Erie  :  '  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  our's.' 
Great  was  the  joy  of  this  success  to  the  Americans.    The  gallant 
Perry  received  the  most  flattering  honors  of  a  nation's  gratitude  and 
love.    During  this  year,  much  blood  was  shed,  both  on  land  and  sea, 
only  for  the  cause  of  American  freedom.    Happy  were  all  the  west- 
ern inhabitants  to  find  their  homes  protected  by  such  a  gallant  per- 
son.  Their  hearts  were  full  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  brave  Harri- 
son.   He  achieved  their  independence  in  the  last  war.    He  lived 
very  happily  for  many  years,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  until 
1841,  when  he  was  inaugurated  President.    This  office  he  held  but 
one  month,  and  he  died  on  April  4lh,  greatly  regretted  by  the  whole 
country." 

The  examination  of  the  first  class,  which  had  been  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  president  during  the  year,  was  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  Wednesday,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  the  board  of  directors,  and  a  numerous  as- 
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semblage  of  visitors  whom  the  peculiarly  interesting  character  of  the 
exercises  had  drawn  together. 

The  exercises  were  introduced  by  some  remarks  from  the  president, 
briefly  setting  forth  the  prominent  features  of  the  system  of  education 
and  the  objects  which  it  aims  to  accomplish.  As  the  attention  of  the 
committee  had  been  directed,  in  the  progress  of  the  examination,  to 
the  instruments  and  the  processes  of  instruction,  he  should  endeavor 
now  to  illustrate,  as  far  as  time  w^ould  permit,  the  actual  results. 
The  studies  of  the  class  had  been  directed  with  a  view  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  facts  properly  classified,  and  to  an  intelligible  and  correct  ex- 
pression of  their  ideas  in  connected  discourse. 

The  class  were  then  directed  to  give  the  inflections  of  a  verb  in  the 
passive  voice,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  appropriate  examples.  For 
this  purpose,  the  word  build  was  mentioned  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
audience,  and  each  member  of  the  class  furnished  illustrative  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  this  verb  in  the  different  moods  and  tenses.  A 
substantive  was  then  given  out,  on  which  the  class  were  directed  to 
construct  sentences.  While  all  did  this  very  readily  and  correctly, 
there  were  some  w^ho  defined  the  term  and  then  illustrated  its  use  in 
the  formation  of  an  appropriate  sentence,  and  others  still  who  added 
an  anecdote  or  historical  incident  by  way  of  giving  a  greater  pro- 
minence to  the  word  in  question. 

In  addition  to  the  satisfactory  evidence  which  these  examples  fur- 
nished of  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  construction  applicable  in 
those  particular  cases,  many  of  them  showed  no  inconsiderable  obser- 
vation and  knowledge  of  history,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

The  committee  regret  that  these  sentences,  written  by  way  of  il- 
lustration, could  not  have  been  preserved,  as  they  would  then  speak 
for  themselves;  and  thus  supercede  the  necessity  of  any  specific  com- 
ment, but  the  occasion  would  not  admit  of  the  delay  necessary  to  copy 
them,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  read  to  the  audience  they  were  effaced 
from  the  slates.  The  same  was  the  case  with  all  the  written  exercises 
which  followed. 

Questions  on  history,  geography  and  miscellaneous  topics  were 
next  proposed,  the  answers  to  which  showed  their  ability  not  only  to 
express,  for  the  most  part,  their  ideas  in  correct  phraseology,  but  also 
that  they  had  acquired  a  pretty  extensive  knowledge  of  facts. 
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The  last  exercises  at  the  slates,  was  the  translation  of  an  anecdote 
of  some  length  related  by  one  of  the  committee  and  communicated 
to  the  class,  by  their  teacher,  in  the  natural  sign  language.  Nothing 
could  have  furnished  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  certainty  with 
which  ideas  can  be  communicated  through  this  medium,  if  any  ever 
entertained  a  doubt  of  the  fact ;  or,  of  the  command  of  language 
which  these  pupils  possessed,  than  this  exercise.  It  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  satisfactory.  The  portraying  of  a  scene  of  this  nature  is 
the  acting  out  of  a  living  reality,  and  in  describing  it  there  was  the 
same  variety  of  expression  and  difference  of  phraseology,  as  a  like 
number  of  witnesses  w^ould  employ  in  relating,  for  the  first  time,  the 
actual  occurrence. 

During  the  intervals  of  these  written  exercises,  illustrations  of  the 
uses  of  the  sign  language  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  were  given 
by  the  pupils,  alike  entertaining  and  instructive.  They  embraced  not 
only  single  objects,  but  also  trades  and  professions,  comic  incidents 
and  the  most  sublime  and  pathetic  scenes  recorded  in  sacred  history. 
These  illustrations  showed  very  vividly  that  this  language,  in  its  ele- 
ments, is  strictly  a  natural  language,  and  though  the  classes  of  signs 
are  few,  they  admit,  like  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  of  almost  endless 
variety  of  combinations,  by  which  nearly  all  things  belonging  to  the 
outward  life  and  daily  avocations  of  men  can  be  correctly  imaged. 

The  examination  of  the  class  was  here  brought  to  a  close.  The 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  distinguished 
visitors  having  taken  their  seats  on  the  platform,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Exrmination  rose  and  made  a  brief  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Institution,  as  ascertain- 
ed by  a  personal  inspection  and  examination  of  the  last  two  days,  and 
concluded  by  introducing  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board: 

"  Whereas,  an  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  New- York  Insti- 
tution for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  this  day  and  the 
preceding  been  held,  by  the  undersigned,  a  Committee  of  the  Board, 
agreeably  to  a  pi  ogramme,  embracing,  among  other  things,  the  sub- 
jects and  course  of  study  for  the  present  year,  furnished  by  the  Pre- 
sident; and 

Whereas,  those  hereinafter  named,  having  completed  the  term  for 
which  they  were  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
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have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  and  sustained  a  fair  character 
for  diligence  and  general  good  conduct,  the  undersigned  ask  leave  to 
present  the  following  resolutions: 


Resolved.  That 


Simeon  D.  Bucklen, 
Ephraim  Jewell, 
Hannah  M.  Patten, 
John  Thomas  Bell, 


Joseph  Sweetman, 
James  O.  Smith, 
George  N.  Bur^vell, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Sally  Bronson, 

who  have  completed  the  term  of  six  years  for  which  they  had  been 
selected,  to  be  educated  at  the  Institution,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  on  the  part  of  this  Board  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  to  be  continued  as  State  pupils 
for  one  year  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  next." 


"  Resolved,  That 

Benjamin  Cilley, 
George  Risley, 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Daniel  M.  Whitten, 
Hugh  Shannon, 
George  W.  Harrison. 
Edw^ard  Benedict, 
Truman  Grommon, 
Eliza  Lighthall, 


Goodrich  Risley, 
Asahel  Andrew^s, 
William  H.  Rider, 
Lewis  S.  Vail, 
Alvin  H.  Cornell, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones, 
Patrick  Harrington, 
Margaret  Harrington. 
Meribah  Cornell, 


and 


Silence  Taber, 

who  have  completed  the  term  of  five  years  for  w^hich  they  w^ere  se- 
lected originally,  are  also  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  to  be, continued  as  State  pupils  for  a  longer  term, 
agreeably  to  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Signed,  WILLL4M  W.  CAMPBELL,  ) 

GEORGE  J.  CORNELL,        }  Committee. 
ROBERT  KELLY,  ) 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  above  resolution,  Mr.  Morgan  rose,  and  in 
an  eloquent  and  feeling  address  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  to 
comply  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  and  to  re-elect  the 
above  named  pupils.  He  also  remarked  that  he  would  avail  himself 
of  that  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
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satisfaction  which  he  had  experienced  during  his  examination  of  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  Institution,  his  admiration  of  the  order  and 
neatness  observable  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  pupils  and 
throughout  the  various  departments  of  the  Institution,  and  especially 
his  approbation  of  the  system  of  instruction  under  which  such  aston- 
ishing results  had  been  attained.  The  committee  regret  that  they 
are  unable  to  report  in  full  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Secretary, 
so  truly  eloquent  in  themselves,  and  so  honorable  to  the  heart  that 
prompted  them,  affording,  as  they  did,  the  pleasing  evidence  that  it 
was  not  merely  in  the  discharge  of  an  official  duty,  but  with  the  feel- 
ings of  one  who  could  sympathise  w^ith  the  misfortunes  of  others,  and 
rejoice  in  any  effort  for  their  melioration,  that  he  had  prosecuted  his 
examination  of  the  Institution. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  Dr.  King,  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  customary  certifi- 
cates wxre  presented  by  the  President,  to  the  following  pupils  who 
had  completed  the  term 

Of  five  years  instruction. 


Benjamin  Cilley, 
George  Risley, 
Goodrich  Risley, 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Asahel  Andrews, 
Daniel  Miller  Whitten, 
William  Henry  Rider, 
Robert  James  Martling, 
Cyrenius  Montfort, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Houston, 
Hugh  Shannon, 
Lewis  Smith  Yail, 
George  Washington  Harrison. 
Alvan  Henry  Cornell, 
Edward  Benedict, 
Lawrence  Noble  Jones, 
Truman  Grommon, 
Patrick  Harrington, 
John  Weaver, 
Abraham  Lot  Briggs, 
William  Rosenkrantz, 
William  Henry  Winslow, 


Helen  Elizabeth  Milmine, 
Eliza  Lighthall, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Vanderbeck, 
Margaret  Harrington, 
Jennette  Wallace, 
Matilda  Fearon, 
Silence  Taber, 
Meribah  Cornell, 
Harriet  C.  Weyant, 
Caroline  Cornwall, 
Josephine  Grace  Colvin. 
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Diplomas  were  conferred  on  those  who  were  about  finally  to  leave 
the  Institution,  having  completed  the  full  term 

Of  seven  years  Instruction. 

Joseph  Benjamin  Hills,  Eliza  Ann  White. 

William  Donnelly, 

Selah  Wait, 

William  Henry  Weeks, 

Emory  Pangburn, 

Martin  Both  well. 

To  each  member  of  this  last  class  the  president  also  presented  a 
book  and  his  "  Farewell  letter,"  (a  little  pamphlet  which  he  has  pre- 
pared for  these  occasions,)  accompanying  the  gift  with  some  appro- 
priate remarks  in  the  language  of  signs. 

A  valedictory  address,  prepared  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  first 
class,  was  then  delivered  by  him  in  the  sign  language.  This  address 
which  follows,  as  a  specimen  of  the  uncorrected  composition  of  the 
class  last  examined,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  pupil  who  prepared  it, 
as  well  as  to  the  Institution. 

Valedictory. 

At  the  close  of  the  term,  some  of  us  who  are  to  leave  this  Institu- 
tion not  to  return  can  look  back  and  see  how  swiftly  the  seven  years 
which  we  have  devoted  to  our  studies  and  mechanical  duties  have 
rolled  away.  They  seem  as  if  they  were  a  few  days.  What  a  swift 
flight  of  time  !  It  looks  as  though  it  were  a  dream.  It  has  flown 
like  a  swift  arrow  that  cuts  the  air  in  its  flight.  We  are  therefore 
conscious  of  the  shortness  of  time.  We  remember  that  the  apostle 
Paul  says  in  his  epistle  that  the  "  time  is  short."  The  experience 
we  have  of  its  shortness,  tends  to  confirm  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle. 

In  the  United  States,  war  has  been  waged  with  her  neighboring 
enemies.  Mexico  has  been  conquered,  and  all  her  seaports  have  been 
taken.  Her  dismembered  territory  consisting  of  New-Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia and  the  strip  between  the  Rio  Grande  &  the  Nueces  Rivers, 
has  been  added  to  the  United  States.    To  perform  this  many  lives 
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have  been  sacrificed  &  many  millions  of  dollars  expended  and  a  very 
great  debt  incurred. 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  United  States  by  the  annex- 
ation of  the  territory,  a  question  has  arisen  between  different  parties 
of  the  people  "  Shall  this  soil  be  freef  The  Northerners  are  willing 
that  this  soil  should  be  free,  while  the  Southerners  are  opposed  to  it. 
They  are  arrayed  against  each  other. 

Science  has  discovered  a  way  by  which  electricity  may  be  made  to 
communicate  intelligence  from  one  place  to  another,  at  a  great  distance, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  This  year  the  lines  of  communication 
are  in  operation  frcan  the  extremities  of  our  land. 

The  last  year  has  produced  a  number  of  new  steamships  which  can 
facilitate  intercommunication  between  distant  countries  and  distant 
parts  of  our  land  and  also  annihilate  distance  and  time.  A  regular 
line  of  these  steamers  has  been  establshed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  & 
even  between  the  New  World  &  Europe. 

The  loss  of  many  distinguished  men  of  the  United  States  has  ex- 
cited sadness  and  sorrow  among  the  people.  Among  these  fiaen  was 
especially  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  a  great  statesman,  a  faithful  friend 
and  a  humble  christian,  whose  sudden  death  has  deprived  his  country- 
men of  his  important  services.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of  his 
country  for  fifty  years. 

The  cause  of  education  has  been  earnestly  promoted.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institute  in  Washington  city  has  been  organised,  and  many 
other  literary  establishments  have  been  made  in  the  destitute  portions 
of  our  land. 

A  deeper  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  which  has  this  year  been  manifested  in  laying  the  corner 
stones  of  three  new  institutions  for  their  instruction  in  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The  legislatures  who  are 
the  patrons  of  this  education,  have  furnished  them  necessary  means 
of  mstruction,  and  supported  and  maintained  them. 

A  revolution  has  broken  up  the  royal  government  of  France,  as- 
cribed to  something  done  contrary  to  the  constitution  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  his  Ministers,  and  the  people,  who  have  before  been  under 
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the  royal  government,  have  now  become  possessed  of  freedom  of 
mind.  The  king  fled  to  England;  his  splendid  palace  was  broken 
down;  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  abolished,  France  w^as  proclaimed 
a  Republic.  The  members  of  the  National  Assembly  have  been  as- 
sembled at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  formation  of  a 
new  government.  The  form  of  government  has  not  been  agreed  to 
yet.  In  consequence  of  this  revolution  changes  have  taken  place 
throughout  many  of  the  European  countries,  and  given  rise  to  an 
unsettled  state  of  affairs.  These  events  will  perhaps  result  in  im- 
portant consequences  to  the  nations  under  the  overruling  Providence 
of  God. 

Disturbances  have  appeared  between  England  and  Ireland.  The 
Irishmen  repeatedly  presented  a  petition  to  the  Parliament  of  England 
that  Ireland  should  be  emancipated,  but  the  Parliament  refused.  In 
consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  Irishmen  became  greatly  disaffected 
against  England.  The  two  distinguished  patriotic  orators  of  Ireland, 
Messrs.  O'Brian  and  Mitchell,  discussed  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
saying  that  Ireland  was  an  enslaved  country.  The  public  journals 
they  edited  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  England. 
This  showed  that  they  w^ere  determined  to  rebel  against  their  oppress- 
ors. Mitchell  was  therefore  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation. This  trial  produced  a  great  excitement  which  prevailed  in 
Ireland. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  this  year  been  admitted  into  this 
Institution  is  greater  than  ever.  Last  year  their  number  was  two 
hundred  and  eight,  but  as  the  new  pupils  come  here,  the  whole  num- 
ber has  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  the  present  year. 

The  pupils  have  been  favored  with  good  health  through  the  mercy 
of  a  gracious  God,  but  death,  by  his  will,  has  cut  off  the  lives  of 
four  of  them.  It  is  btrange  that  they  all  died  on  Tuesday.  One  of 
these  four  was  killed  by  an  accident  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Washington  Monument  in  Hamilton  Square,  and 
the  rest  died  of  various  diseases. 
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lo  the  Board  of  Directors  : 

We,  who  are  about  to  leave  this  institution  to  return  no  more,  are 
very  happy  to  see  you  present  in  this  place  of  worship  to-day  before 
we  take  leave  of  you,  for  we  will  perhaps  see  your  faces  no  more. 
We  confess  that  we  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  many  favors  and 
benefits  you  have  conferred  on  us  in  the  course  of  our  education. 
We  feel  that  the  progress  w^e  have  made  in  learning  in  this  benevo- 
lent institution,  is  regarded  as  some  proof  how  sensible  we  are  of  your 
kindness.  Your  skill  and  labors  of  benevolence  have  been  manifested 
in  promoting  the  w^elfare  of  this  institution,  which  has  been  success- 
fully done  through  the  mercy  of  God,  who  has  appointed  you  as  di- 
rectors to  take  care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  hope  that  the  kind- 
ness we  have  experienced  from  you  in  past  time,  will  continue  to  be 
the  same  as  long  as  you  live.  May  God  who  knows  all  you  have 
done,  bless  you  and  enable  you  to  continue  in  the  care  of  this  institu- 
tion. Farew^ell. 

To  the  President  of  the  Institution  : 

It  is  with  deep  feeling  that  I  now  address  this  valedictory  to  you  in 
behalf  of  my  class-mates  and  myself.  We  feel  that  we  have  ap- 
proached the  expiration  of  our  term  of  education,  and  will  soon  take 
leave  and  go  to  our  widely  scattered  homes,  never  again  to  assemble 
together  as  a  class.  We  remember  that  you  have  been  our  teacher 
during  the  past  year,  and  we  hope  that  the  benefits  we  have  derived 
from  your  instruction,  will  do  us  much  good.  To-day  we  part  with 
you,  and  shall  never  again  be  your  pupils.  But  from  time  to  time 
one  or  another  of  our  class-mates  may  come  here  and  visit  the  scenes 
of  his  youth,  to  recollect  what  he  has  done,  and  to  awaken  his  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  him.  Before  we  go,  we 
offer  to  you  our  thanks  for  what  you  have  done  for  us  during  the  last 
year;  and  also  the  whole  term  of  our  instruction.  All  that  I  ask  now 
is,  that  you  will  not  forget  us,  but  remember  us  as  long  as  your  life 
lasts.  We  ourselves  will  remember  you  too.  May  God  allow  you 
long  life  to  confer  the  same  benefits  on  others  that  you  have  conferred 
on  us  and  our  fellow  pupils  who  have  preceded  us.  Farewell. 

To  the  Teachers ; 

As  our  connection  with  the  institution  is  about  to  be  terminated,  I 
beg  leave  to  make  you  a  short  address,  as  bidding  you  a  last  farewell. 
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Although  we  are  separated  in  person,  the  sense  we  have  of  your  kind- 
ness will  never  be  erased  from  our  minds.  We  feel  that  we  are  under 
great  obligations  to  you,  for  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  confer  on  us 
the  favors  by  training  us  up  in  the  enlightened  paths  of  life,  and  pla- 
cing us,  by  your  successful  efforts  in  the  land  of  light,  when  we  would 
otherwise  have  remained  in  darkness.  We  say  we  must  be  thankful 
to  God,  who  has  ordained  you  as  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
teach  us  how  to  do  according  to  the  commandments  given  in  the  Bible, 
that  we  may  be  taken  into  heaven  to  dwell  with  the  holy  angels. 
We  part  now,  and  shall  discontinue  to  be  your  scholars,  but  from  time 
to  time  we  may  again  see  you  if  we  live.  We  need  not  feel  sad  at 
this  separation,  but  we  hope  we  shall  meet  you  again  in  heaven  on  condi- 
tion of  our  repentance  of  sins,  and  faith  in  Christ.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  add  than  that  God  may  bless  you  and  spare  your  time  to  do 
good  unto  others  as  you  have  done  to  us.  Farewell. 

To  the  Pupils ; 

I  am  much  concerned  to  address  you  at  the  termination  of  our 
term.  Durmg  the  last  seven  years  we  have  enjoyed  those  moral  and 
intellectual  privileges  we  have  had  from  the  instruction  of  our  teach- 
'Crs  and  principal,  but  to-day  we  resign  our  situation  to  others  who 
will  succeed  us.  We  have  been  your  friends  and  associates,  and  it 
will  be  hard  for  us  to  part  w^th  you,  although  the  remembrance  we 
have  of  your  friendship,  will  not  be  taken  away  from  our  minds. 

Permit  me  to  offer  you  a  word  of  advice,  that  in  the  days  of  your 
youth,  you  should  be  careful  not  to  spend  your  time  idly  and  foolish- 
ly. If  it  is  wisely  improved,  you  will  make  yourselves  wise  and 
good  men.  But  if  it  is  misspent,  the  result  will  be  your  misery. 
This  is  the  most  important  subject.  We  hope  that  you  will  be 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  early  forming  correct  habits, 
and  also  of  persevering  to  acquire  knowledge  which  will  make  you 
approved  among  your  fellow-citizens,  and  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
your  instructors,  your  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  friends.  If  you 
desire  to  equal  great  men  in  knowledge,  be  first  diligent  and  perse- 
vering in  your  studies,  aud  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success. 
You  see  that  many  men  are  raised  to  greatness ;  their  greatness  is 
the  effect  of  having  made  a  proper  use  of  time,  and  by  perseverance 
and  industry.  By  imitating  their  example,  when  you  get  to  be  old, 
if  you  have  spent  your  time  properly,  you  will  rejoice.    Above  all. 
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remember  that  you  must  die,  and  after  death  be  summoned  before 
God  the  Judge,  to  answer  for  every  work  you  have  done  while  on 
earth.  His  judgment  is  infinitely  terrible.  Now  I  beseech  you  not . 
to  put  off  becoming  a  friend  of  God,  lest  death  may  prevent  your  con- 
version. Break  off  your  sins,  and  pray  to  God  to  pardon  them,  and 
create  wathin  you  a  new  heart.  On  these  conditions  you  will  be  tak- 
en into  Heaven,  and  be  happy  forever.  But  oh!  if  you  do  not  hear 
this  voice,  what  will  become  of  you]  Farewell." 

After  the  delivery  of  this  valedictory  address,  the  public  exercises 
of  the  day  were  closed  by  a  prayer  in  the  sign  language  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

The  committee  would  remark,  that  the  sign  language,  which  is  the 
natural  and  spontaneous  language  of  the  deaf  mute,  even  in  his  un- 
educated state,  and  in  the  comparative  isolation  of  the  family,  be- 
comes, in  a  community  of  deaf  mutes,  a  cultivated,  expanded,  and 
beautiful  language,  capable  of  expressing  the  more  abstract,  as  well 
as  the  more  obvious  relations  of  ideas,  and  a  sufficient  medium  for 
imparting  information  and  instruction  on  all  subjects  of  human  know- 
ledge. But  this  language  is  not  sufficient  for  him  in  the  daily  avoca- 
tions of  common  life.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  be  instructed  in  written  language,  and  this  is  the  point  to 
which  the  labors  of  his  teachers  are  directed.  It  was  to  this  point, 
namely,  their  acquaintance  with,  and  facility  in  the  use  of  written 
language,  that  the  committee  therefore  devoted  their  attention,  and 
they  trust  they  may  be  permitted,  without  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  charge  of  partiality,  to  record  their  testimony  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
mirable system  of  instruction  which  is  pursued  in  the  Institution,  and 
the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  its  principles  are  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. Some  of  your  committee  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
and  inspecting  other  institutions,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  can  safely  say  that  they  have  nowhere  found  one  that  excels,  in 
any  respect,  the  Institution  under  your  care.  They  would,  neverthe- 
less, urge  upon  the  board  to  continue  and  increase  their  efibrts  in  be- 
half of  that  class  of  persons  whose  interests  are  confided  to  their  care, 
that  the  Institution  over  which  they  are  called  to  preside,  may  main- 
tain the  high  rank  which  it  has  already  reached,  and  continue,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  a  source  of  increasing  advantage  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons for  whom  it  is  designed. 
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The  committee  cannot,  in  conclusion,  refrain  from  expressing  their 
astonishment  and  admiration  at  the  perfection  to  which  the  science  of 
deaf  mute  instruction  has  been  brought.  It  is  but  little  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  that  the  first  systematic  and  successful  attempts 
were  made  to  instruct  the  deaf  mute.  Previous  to  that  time,  he  had 
been  considered  as  doomed  by  an  inscrutable  Providence  to  a  life  of 
hopeless  ignorance;  and,  by  some,  as  fated,  like  the  brute,  to  live  but 
to  die  and  perish.  The  victims  of  an  ignorant,  but  deeply-rooted 
prejudice,  in  some  cases,  his  very  existence  was  hidden  from  the 
world,  as  a  blot  and  a  disgrace.  Considered  as  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  law,  he  was  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship-,  and  turned  away 
even  from  the  doors  of  justice. 

But  how  changed  his  condition  now.  In  the  more  favored  nations 
of  Europe,  and  in  our  own  country,  we  see  many  institutions,  taking 
high  rank  as  literary  institutions,  and  conducted  by  able  and  talented 
men,  devoted  to  his  education.  We  behold  him  in  these  institutions 
engaged  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  countenance  beam- 
ing with  intelligence  and  the  eye  lighted  with  hope  and  expectation. 
We  behold  him  afterwards,  recognized  as  a  member  of  society,  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  and  enjoying  all  the  privileges 
and  comforts  of  social  life.  Nor  is  this  all.  Instructed  in  the  truths 
of  revealed  religion,  and  acquainted  with  his  relations  to  his  Maker, 
we  may  behold  him  offering,  in  silent  but  expressive  language,  the 
homage  of  his  heart  before  Him  to  whom  all  languages  are  alike. 
Such  is  the  contrast,  and  such  are  the  achievements  of  science. 

WILLIAM  W.  CAMPBELL, 
GEO.  I.  CORNELL, 
ROBERT  KELLY, 

Committee. 
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IV. 

Mr.  Peef  s  Letter  of  Instructions  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
JVew-Yorkj  May  29,  1847. 

^071.  Willia77i  W.  Campbell: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inclose,  herewith,  your  creden- 
tials as  the  delegate  from  this  Board  to  the  Institutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Bfitish  Isles,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  As  your  offer  of  service  is  voluntary,  and  vi^holly 
disinterested,  it  is  not  expected  that  you  will  subject  yourself  to  any 
inconvenience  or  expense  inconsistent  with  the  successful  prosecution 
of  your  professional  duties. 

Stilly  as  the  plan  of  your  route  will  necessarily  embrace  large  cities 
in  which  such  institutions  are,  for  the  most  part,  located,  it  may  not 
be  incompatible  with  the  governing  object  of  your  mission,  to  collect 
such  information  respecting  their  field  of  operation,  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, sources  of  income,  number  of  pupils,  internal  police,  processes 
and  instruments  of  instruction,  mechanical  trades,  religious  worship, 
etc.,  etc.,  as  will  exhibit  their  actual  condition,  and  the  final  results 
realized  by  their  system  of  training. 

The  instructions  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day — a  copy  of  which,  together 
with  his  report,  will  be  furnished  you — are  so  minute,  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  indicating  specific  points  of  inquiry.  I  content  my- 
self, therefore,  with  a  reference  to  general  topics,  and  submit  to  your 
own  discretion  the  extent  to  which  you  will  prosecute  them.  I  take 
the  liberty,  however,  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  articula- 
tion. The  success  in  this  branch  of  instruction,  especially  at  the 
school  at  Berlin,  has  been  spoken  of  by  recent  letter- writers  abroad, 
in  terms  of  high  commendation.  In  the  cases  which  may  come  under 
your  observation,  you  will  be  careful  to  discriminate  between  those  of 
congenital  deafness,  and  those  who  lost  their  hearing  so  late  in  life  as 
to  retain  a  remembrance  of  articulate  sounds,  and  consequently,  to 
some  extent,  the  power  of  vocal  speech. 
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It  is  the  desire  of  the  Board,  that  the  information  which  you  may 
obtain,  you  will  embody  in  the  form  of  a  report,  for  the  benefit  of 
this  Institution y  and  the  cause  generally. 

In  the  hope  that  you  may  accomplish  the  objects  of  your  tour,  and 
be  greeted  with  a  safe  return, 

I  am,  with  the  highest  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  P.  PEET, 

President. 


To  the  Board  of  Directcyrs  of  the  JVew-York 

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  D  eaf  and  Dumb  : 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board,  embarked  for  Europe,  carrying  with  him  a  resolu- 
tion, commending  him  to  the  attention  of  kindred  institutions  on  Uie 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic^  and  requesting  him  to  devote  such  time  as 
he  could  spare  to  an  examination  into  the  condition,  prospects,  and 
management  of  those  institutions. 

It  was  only  convenient  for  me  to  visit  three  principal  Institutions 
those  of  Edinburgh,  Manchester  and  London.  The  London  and  Man- 
chester Institutions  I  visited  twice;  once  alone,  and  once  in  company 
with  Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  who,  is  a  member  of  this  Board* 
Two  subjects  principally  engaged  my  attention:  1st.  How  far  the 
deaf  mute  can  be  taught  to  articulate  or  speak;  and,  2d,  how  far  the 
pupils  were  prepared  when  leaving  school,  to  enter  upon  mechanical 
or  other  business  pursuits. 

It  is  well  knowTi  that  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
policy  of  devoting  much  time  to  teaching  the  deaf  mute  the  use  of 
spoken  language.  While  the  examination  which  I  made  satisfied  me 
that  in  a  great  many  cases  such  instruction  was  practicable,  I  became 
at  the  same  time,  entirely  satisfied  that  in  most  cases  it  was  a  loss  of 
labor  to  the  pupil.  In  all  the  Institutions,  pupils  w^ere  found  who 
could  speak,  and  some  who  articulated  with  distinctness.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  the  London  Institution,  in  which  several  of  the 
assistant  instructors  were  of  this  class.    While,  however,  they  con- 
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versed  with  considerable  freedom  with  the  principal  and  with  the  oth- 
er instructors,  it  is  evidently  difficult  for  them  to  read  the  words  from 
the  lips  of  strangers.  I  am  convinced,  that  practically  it  is  better  in 
a  great  majority  of  cases,  to  devote  the  period  allotted  for  instruction 
to  teaching  the  pupil  to  read  and  write,  which,  from  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  this  country,  may  be  said  to  furnish  a  univer- 
sal mode  of  communication.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  change  ray 
opinion  therefore,  as  to  the  policy  of  the  course  adopted  by  this  Board 
under  the  recommendation  of  the  President. 

The  English  institutions  labor  under  great  disadvantages  from  the 
laws  of  the  country  and  the  customs  of  mechanics.  Every  person 
must  serve  his  regular  apprenticeship  to  his  trade  or  calling,  and  no 
exception  appears  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  deaf  mute.  His  educa- 
tion must  be  first  obtained  and  his  trade  or  calling  acquired  afterwards. 
Hence  the  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  institutions  at  an  early  age,  and 
leave  in  time  to  acquire  their  several  trades,  and  before  they  are  suffi- 
ciently instructed.  After  leaving  the  Institution,  they  must  be  regu- 
larly apprenticed,  and  though  in  some  cases  liberal  and  enlightened 
tradesmen  are  found  who  will  receive  them  without  fee,  yet  in  most 
cases  an  apprentice'  fee  is  required,  imposing  an  additional  burthen 
upon  the  parents  or  friends,  and  not  unfrequently  upon  the  Institution 
itself,  where  friends  or  parents  are  unable  to  furnish  the  money.  The 
London  Institution,  which  is  amply  endowed  and  has  large  resources, 
generally  furnishes  this  apprentice  fee,  and  the  evil  is  not  so  severely 
felt;  but  in  the  other  and  smaller  and  poorer  institutions,  this  evil  is  a 
grievous  one. 

With  Mr.  Patterson  the  very  excellent  head  master  of  the  Man- 
chester institution,  I  had  several  conversations  on  this  subject,  and 
when  I  explained  to  him,  ho,w  our  affairs  were  managed,  how  we  car- 
ried our  pupils  through  not  only  a  course  of  regular  instruction  in  the 
school,  but  at  the  same  time  under  the  guidance  of  well  trained  me- 
chanics, each  pupil  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  trade,  that  thus 
they  were  admitted  at  more  advanced  period,  and  often  continued  un- 
til they  were  quailified  on  leaving  the  institution  to  enter  at  once  upon 
the  active  business  of  life,  and  prepared  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves, he  expressed  an  ardent  wish  that  the  institution  with  which  he 
is  connected,  might  be  enabled  to  follow  our  example. 
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The  English  institutions  are  mostly  supported  by  private  charity^ 
and  each  pupil  pays  according  to  the  ability  of  parents  and  friends. 
The  deaf  mutes  being  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  children  of  poor 
parents,  the  expense  of  their  education  often  fall  heavily  upon  them, 
and  this  increases  the  difficulty  of  often  times  giving  them  suitable 
trades.  An  institution  has  been  established  in  London,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  adult  mutes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  remedy  in  part,  this  de- 
fect in  the  mechanical  training.  Its  means  are  as  yet  very  limited,  and 
its  sphere  of  usefulness  of  course  very  contracted.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh institution,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board,  in  June,  1847, 
the  subject  of  mechanical  education  was  discussed  with  most  earnest- 
ness, and  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  remedy  what  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  great  drawback  upon  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of 
such  institutions. 

In  looking  over  the  system  of  English  schools  and  the  provisions 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  that  country,  I  would  not  but  con- 
trast very  favorably,  our  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  all 
conditions.  It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  gratitude  and  of  pride, 
that  I  was  enabled  to  speak,  as  I  did  often  with  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  other  leading  men  of  England,  of  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened action  of  our  State  Legislature,  which  had  from  time  to  time 
made  such  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the 
State,  which  has  brought  under  its  fostering  care  alike,  the  deaf  and 
the  blind,  with  those  more  favored,  and  has  provided  that  every  child, 
however  poor  the  parents  may  be,  shall  without  gross  and  unpardona- 
ble negligence  of  parents  or  friends,  be  able  to  obtain  a  suitable  edu- 
cation, and  thus  be  qualified  for  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  good 
citizen. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  W.  CAMPBELL, 

jYew-York^  Sept.  12th,  1848. 
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BY  PROF.  J.  ADDISON  GARY. 

It  is  designed  in  these  notices  to  present  briefly  such  facts  and 
statements  as  may  be  deemed  most  interesting  to  those  who  have  not 
access  to  the  publications  referred  to.  The  following  works  have 
been  received  since  the  date  of  the  last  report. 

I.  GERMAN. 

309.  Saegert,  C.  W.  Die  Heilung  des  Blodsinns  auf  intellec- 
tuellem  Wege  von  C.  Saegert,  Direktor  der  Konigh.  Taubstum- 
men-Anstalt  zu  Berlin.  II.  Psychische  Anthropologic  mit  Beis- 
pilen.  Beriiuj  1846.  12  mo.,  pp.  246.  The  Cure  of  Idiocy  in  an 
intellectual  way,  by  C.  W.  Saegert,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Berlin.  Part  II.  Psychical  Anthro- 
pology with  examples. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  the  author  treats  of  the  nature  of 
man  and  his  development  in  general,  and,  in  the  second  part,  of  spe- 
cial psychology,  the  mind  in  its  natural  condition  and  in  its  disturbed 
state,  with  a  particular  description  of  cases  of  idiocy  under  treatment. 
In  the  appendix  is  given  the  plan  of  the  Institution  for  the  cure  and 
education  of  idiots,  at  Berlin,  of  which  Mr.  Saegert  has  the  charge 
in  connection  with  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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310.  Zurich  Switzerland.— Funfunddreissigste  Rechenschaft  uber 
die  in  Zurich  errichtete  Anstalt  for  Blinde  un  Taubstumme,  1843 — 
1844.  etc.  Zurich^  1844.  ISmo.,  pp.  36.  S^chsunddreissigste,  etc. 
Thirty-fifth  and  thirty-eighth  reports  (inclusive)  of  the  Institution  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Zurich,  presented  the  Zurich  aux- 
iliary Socieiy  by  John  Henry  v.  Orell,  president  of  the  Institution. 

The  Institution  for  the  blind  was  established  at  Zurich  in  the  year 
1809,  and  in  1825,  the  deaf  and  dumb  department  was  added.  Du- 
ring the  first  36  years,  108  blind  pupils  and  88  deaf  and  dumb  were 
received,  making  a  total  of  196.  At  the  date  of  the  38th  report,  the  In- 
stitution contained  46  pupils,  of  whom  9  were  blind  and  37  deaf  and 
dumb.  This  is  as  large  a  number  as  the  buildings  will  accommodate. 
Mr.  Schibel  is  the  Principal. 

II.  DUTCH. 

311.  Groningen,  Holland. — Algemeen  Verslag  gedaan  binnen 
Groningen  in  de  jaarliiksche  vergadering  van  contribuerende  leden, 
gehouden  den  26  Julij  1847,  wegens  het  instituut  voor  doofstommen, 
aldaar  opgerigt  in  den  jare  1790.  8vo.  pp.  52.  General  Report 
made  at  Groningen  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  contributing  mem- 
bers, on  the  26th  of  July,  1847,  respecting  the  Institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  established  there  in  the  year  1790. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  this  Institution  is  147.  One  half  of  the 
above  pamphlet  is  occupied  with  statistical  tables  in  relation  to  each 
of  the  pupils,  stating  the  name  and  birth-place,  the  names  of  the  pa- 
rents and  their  religious  faith,  the  date  of  admission  and  the  age,  at 
that  time,  how  supported,  etc.  The  instructors  are  Messrs.  C.  and 
R.  T.  Guyot. 

Wet  van  het  Instituut  voor  Doofstommen  te  Groningen,  1846, 8vo. 
pp.  32.  By-laws  of  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Gronin- 
gen. 

These  by-laws  embrace  122  articles,  the  first  of  which  states  that 
this  Institution,  established  at  Groningen,  in  1790,  and  placed  un- 
der the  supervision  and  patronage  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  has  for  its 
object  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  or  the  colonies  of  the  same.  These  by-laws  were  adopt- 
ed Nov.  28th,  1846,  and  were  to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  1847. 
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III.  FRANCE. 

312.  Vaisse,  Leon. — Des  conditions  dans  lesquelles  s'entrepend  et 
des  moyens  par  lesquels  s'accomplit  I'instruction  des  sourds  de  nais- 
sance.  Some  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
from  birth  is  undertaken  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished. 
Discourse  pronounced  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  National  In- 
stitution for  deaf  mutes  of  Paris,  August  11th  1847,  with  notes,  by 
Mr.  Leon  Vaisse,  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Institution,  etc.  Paris, 
1848,  8vo  pp.  36. 

This  is  a  philosophical  and  practical  discourse  by  one  of  the  ablest 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  not  in  France,  only,  but  in  the  world. 
Possessing  superior  natural  endowments,  he  has  also  enjoyed  rare  op- 
portunities of  qualifying  himself  for  his  profession,  having  been  for 
many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Paris  Institution,  and  examined  personal- 
ly the  principal  German  schools,  and  also  gained  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  this  country  by  a  resi- 
dence here  of  four  years  in  connection  with  the  Institution  at  New- 
York. 

Mr.  V  in  this  discourse  compares  the  young  mute  entering  an  in- 
stitution to  a  child  entering  an  ordinary  school,  to  an  infant  learning 
its  mother  tongue,  and  to  a  traveller  arriving  at  a  foreign  land,  and 
shows  that  the  position  of  the  mute  pupil  doos  not  correspond  exactly 
with  either  of  these  three,  and  that  he  is  excluded  from  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions  of  each  of  them. 

As  to  the  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  different  institutions, 
he  thinks  their  divergence  from  each  other  has  been  singularly  exag- 
gerated. The  institution  of  Paris  has  adopted  a  prudent  eclecticism. 
If  its  method  be  characterised  by  a  single  word,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
essentially  grammatical.  He  states  that  the  bases  of  the  programme 
of  that  institution  are  to  give  the  use  of  written  language  to  all  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  of  articulate  language  to  those  who  are  suf- 
ficiently favorably  organised  in  this  respect  to  derive  a  practical  ad- 
vantage from  the  degree  of  perfection  which  they  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain. 
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IV.  ENGLISH. 
1.  England. 

313.  London. — The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  providing  Employment  and  Religious  Instruction  for  the  adult 
Deaf  and  dumb.  May  12,  1847.  Instituted  1841.  London,  1846, 
8vo.  pp.  20. 

This  institution  is  designed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  adult 
deaf  and  dumb,  by  relieving  their  immediate  necessities  -with,  money, 
food  and  clothing,  and  promote  their  future  welfare  by  instructing 
them  in  useful  trades,  and  by  inculcating  the  principles  of  morality 
and  rehgion.  There  have  been  320  cases  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
relieved,  after  due  examination.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upwards  of  14,300  deaf  and  dumb  persons, 
of  whom  not  one  half  receive  the  slightest  education  or  instruction 
whatever. 

314.  Manchester. — Report  of  the  Manchester  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  MDCCCXLVII.    Manchester^  8vo.  pp.  48. 

This  school,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Patterson  and  five 
assistants,  has  83  pupils.  Special  mention  is  made  of  the  class  in 
drawing,  a  branch  of  instruction  which  the  committee  deem  very  im- 
portant for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

315.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — ^The  Report  of  the  Northern  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1845.  JVewcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  1846.    12mo.,pp.  26. 

Do  for  1847,  pp.  24. 

This  institution  is  for  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
The  present  number  of  pupils  is  26,  and  the  number  who  have  fin- 
ished their  education  in  this  institution  since  its  establishment  in  1839, 
is  46.  Appended  to  the  last  report  is  the  following  note.  A  Mr, 
Donaldson,  of  Edinburgh,  about  twenty  years  ago,  bequeathed  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  fortune  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  endowing  an 
hospital  for  poor  children.  A  princely  mansion  has  been  built  at  the 
west  end  of  the  city,  upon  the  erection  of  which  nearly  ^£100,000  has 
already  been  expended.    The  Trustees,  considering  the  strong  claim 
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the  deaf  and  dumb  have  on  public  sympathy,  after  taking  the  advise 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  unanimously  resolved  to  admit  one  hundred  and 
fifty  mutes  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  foundation,  who  will 
all  be  boarded,  clothed  and  educated  gratuitously  within  the  walls  of 
the  house  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  building  will  be  open  for 
the  reception  of  pupils  in  the  year  1850."  This  is  a  noble  bequest, 
and  worthily  applied.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  well  observed  that  a  "  pro- 
vision for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  one  of  the  best  subjects  for  a  bequest 
that  can  be  well  imagined."  There  are  hundreds  of  uneducated  deaf 
mutes  in  our  own  land  of  a  suitable  age  to  be  under  instruction,  whom 
private  bounty  might  rescue  from  their  present  sad  condition.  Will 
not  some  American  Donaldson  imitate  this  example  ? 

2.  SCOTLAND. 

316.  Edinburgh.  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  established  June  25,  1810. 
Edinburgh.    Printed  at  the  institution,  1847.    8vo.,  pp.  22. 

Thirty-eighth  do.,  1848.  pp.  24. 

Mr.  Kinniburgh,  former  superintendent,  has  resigned,  after  having 
been  connected  with  the  institution  for  36  years.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  James  Cook,  former  Head  Master  of  the  Claremont  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dublin,  The  number  of  pupils  is 
sixty-five. 

A  Voice  for  the  Dumb  ;  or  Messenger  of  the  Auxiliaries  to  the 
Edinburgh  Institution.  September,  1847.  Edinburgh.  Printed  at  the 
institution.  Vol.  l,No.  l,8vo.,pp.  12.   Price  Id.  Nos.  2, 3, 4,5,  do. 

This  small  quarterly  is  designed  to  awaken  public  interest  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  by  presenting  suitable  facts  and  appeals,  and  espe- 
cially to  stimulate  the  auxiliaries  united  in  the  support  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Institution,  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  beneficiaries. 

UNITED  STATES. 

317.  Humes,  Rev.  Thos.  W.  Proceedings  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  an  Ad- 
dress by  Rev.  Thos.  W.  Humes.    Knoxville,  1848.    8vo.,  pp.  16. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  main  edifice  of  the  Tennessee  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Knoxville,  was  laid  on 
Saturday,  May  13th,  1848,  by  Mt.  Libanus  Lodge,  No.  59,  of  Free 
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Masons.  Tennessee  has  made  a  beginning  in  the  work  of  providing 
for  the  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind, 
and  the  lunatic,  and  gives  fair  promise  of  continued  efforts  for  their 
relief.  "  It  is  to  her  credit,"  observes  Mr.  Humes,  "  it  is  a  cause  for 
rejoicing,  that  although  no  well-adjusted  system  of  general  instruc- 
tion has  been  devised  and  ordained  by  our  legislators,  they  have  yet 
manifested  a  disposition  to  acknowledge  the  high  claims  to  their  sym- 
pathies and  aid,  of  the  particular  portions  of  society  which  through- 
out the  civilized  world  have  been  recognized  as  entitled  to  the  pater- 
nal care  of  government." 

318.  Peet,  Harvey  P.,  M.  A.  Address  delivered  in  Commons 
Hall,  at  Raleigh,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the 
North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
April  14th,  1848,  by  Harvey  P.  Peet,  M.  A.,  President  of  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  With  an 
Appendix  containing  the  proceedings.  Mew-York,  1848.  8vo.,pp.  48. 

This  able  and  instructive  address  treats  of  the  condition  of  the  un- 
educated deaf  and  dumb,  the  number  of  this  afflicted  class,  the  history 
of  the  art  of  instructing  them,  the  processes  of  instruction  and  the 
peculiar  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  teacher.  It  is  stated  that  the 
number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  considerably  ex- 
ceeds ten  thousand,  in  Europe  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  in 
the  whole  human  family  probably  more  than  half  a  million.  The 
number  of  deaf  mutes  in  this  country,  who  ought  at  this  time  to  be 
under  instruction,  is  at  least  two  thousand  ;  but  our  eleven  institutions 
actually  contain  but  little  more  than  nine  hundred  pupils,  leaving 
eleven  hundred  unprovided  for. 

319.  Danville,  Kentucky. — Annual  report  of  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  year  1847. 
Frankfort,  1848.    8vo.,  pp.  8. 

The  number  of  pupils  during  the  year  ending  Jan.  1,  1848,  was 
50.  Several  of  the  pupils  have  been  taught  to  speak.  They  were, 
however,  only  partially  deaf  and  dumb.  The  committee  of  examina- 
tion say  that  "  the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part,  both  of 
pupil  and  instructor,  necessary  to  the  acquirement  by  the  pupil  of  a 
mere  mechanical  and  a  very  imperfect  art  of  speech,  when  that  time 
and  effort  might  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  intellect,  we 
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cannot  but  regartl  as  an  expenditure  which  would  never  be  repaid  by 
the  partial  utility  of  the  acquirement."  Mr.  J,  A.  Jacobs,  the  prin- 
cipal, has  one  assistant  teacher. 

320.  Hartford,  Conn. — The  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the 
directors  of  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Presented  to  the  asylum  May 
13,  1848.    Hartford,  1848.    8vo.,  pp.  40. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  s(;hool  within  the  year  ending  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1848,  was  203,  The  instructors  are  Lewis  Weld,  M. 
A.,  principal,  and  eleven  assistants.  The  class  in  drawing  have  con- 
tinued to  receive  instruction  during  two  hours  each  week.  "  The  pro- 
per subjects  for  instruction  in  articulation  and  labial  reading,  have  re- 
ceived careful  attention,  and  though  instances  of  extraordinary  suc- 
cess are  not  numerous,  there  are  a  few."  More  systematic  efforts 
have  been  made  than  before  to  promote  rational  amusement  in  hours 
of  leisure.  Three  hours  each  day  are  devoted  to  some  kind  of 
manual  labor.  The  report  commends  the  graduated  pupils  to  the 
kind  sympathy  of  the  public,  and  suggests  that  those  who  love  to  do 
good  may  confer  on  them  lasting  benefits  by  suitable  advice  and  en- 
couragement, by  conversation,  by  lending  them  good  books,  by  oc- 
casional correspondence,  and  especially  by  inviting  them  to  become 
connected  With  a  Bible  or  Sabbath-school  class  and  recite  a  weekly 
lesson  from  the  scriptures.  In  the  appendix  to  this  report  is  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  exposition  of  scripture,  written  by  a  former 
pupil  for  his  Bible-class  teacher.  Among  the  original  compositions 
of  the  pupils  is  one  in  the  French  language,  very  creditable  to  the 
writer. 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Conducted  by  the  in- 
structors of  the  American  Asylum.  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  April,  1848. 
Hartford,  1848.     8vo.,  pp.  64.    Do  Nos.  4,  5,  for  July  and  October. 

This  periodical  has  entered  upon  its  second  year.  It  is  conducted 
with  ability,  and  is  well  calculated  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing deaf  mutes  in  the  estimation  of  the  educated  public. 

321.  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Fifth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  and 
superintendent  of  the  Indiana  State  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb^  to  the  General  Assembly.  Indianapolis,  1848.  8vo., 
pp.  32. 
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This  institution  contains  92  pupils.  The  duties  which  before  de- 
devolved  on  the  steward  and  housekeeper  have  been  assigned  to  the 
superintendent  and  matron,  with  their  consent.  Under  the  present 
arrangementj  board,  including  lights,  fuel  and  washing,  has  been  fur- 
nished at  about  seventy  cents  per  week.  A  buildingy  designed  to  ac- 
commodate 150  pupils,  has  been  commenced.  The  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution are  five  trustees,  a  superintendent,  Mr.  James  S.  Brown,  three 
instructors  and  a  matron. 

322.  New -York. — Twenty-ninth  annual  report  and  documents  of 
the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York,  for  the  year  MDCCXLVII.  , 
JYew-York,  1848.    8vo.,  pp.  100. 


VI. 


Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  cloth- 
ing and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by 
the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dol- 
lars.   Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
w^hich  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July  to  the  first 
Wednesday  of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other 
time  except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annua!  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Insti- 
tution, without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admisssion  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years.  The 
Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced 
within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must  be 
addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  selec- 
tion of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed. 
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VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  ne- 
cessary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicines, 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  de- 
gree, materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be 
able  to  wTite  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is 
likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable,  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  \vords  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or 
copies  J  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  pre- 
viously made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  con- 
stitutional defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident?  And 
if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among 
an&r*<:Sli[fe^ ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred  ;  and  how,  and 
wnen^p)ducedf? 

^'Is  the-deafrf^s  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em- 
ployed to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode 
of  forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsey,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs  or  does  he 
or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 
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6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents  ? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connection  been 
formed  by  marriage  ? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
George  S.  Robbins,  Secretary. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ask  leave  to  present,  to  the  Legis- 
lature, their  thirty-first  annual  report,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-nine. 

The  retrospect  of  the  year  just  closed,  which  the  performance  of 
this  annual  duty  occasions,  awakens  more  than  ordinary  feelings  of 
thankfulness,  in  view  of  the  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity  with 
which  the  Institution  has  been  favored,  and  its  still  enlarging  pros- 
pects of  usefulness  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Prefixed  to  this  report  is  the  list  of  the  directors  of  the  Institution, 
and  of  those  employed  by  them  in  the  more  immediate  management 
of  its  concerns.  In  the  department  of  instruction  there  has  been  no 
change.  The  teachers  employed  are  all  men  of  experience,  and  the 
board  have,  on  former  occasions,  expressed  their  high  estimation  of 
their  fitness  for  their  difficult  task. 

t'rom  the  Treasurer's  account,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, it  will  be  seen,  that  the  receipts  of  the  Institution,  during 
thfe  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  from  every  source,  including 
the  balance  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  seventy-six 
dents,  on  hand,  at  the  close  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight, 
have  amounted  to  fifty-three  thousand  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  and 
four  cents ;  and  the  disbursements  of  the  year  have  been  fifty-five 
thousand  three  hundred  sixty-eight  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents, 
leaving  a  balance  against  the  treasury,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  of  two  thousand  one 
hundred  twenty-eight  dollars  and  fifty-seven  cents. 

^  the  unusually  large  sum  total  of  receipts  is  included  the  very 
liberal  specific  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  made,  by 
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the  last  Legislature,  to  enable  the  board  to  extinguish  the  debt  con- 
tracted for  the  necessary  enlargement  of  the  buildings,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-six.  This  appropriation  was  immediately  applied 
according  to  its  intention,  and  the  board  have  the  satisfaction  to 
report,  that  the  Institution  is  now  entirely  free  from  debt,  contracted 
on  account  of  buildings,  and  they  trust,  will  long  remain  so.  This 
crowning  proof  of  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  Legislature  toward 
the  unfortunate  deaf-mutes,  and  of  its  confidence  in  the  board,  has 
relieved  the  Institution  from  a  serious  incumbrance,  and  has  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  board  to  realise  long  deferred  projects  of  im- 
provement. It  has  also,  we  trust,  prompted  all  connected  with  the 
Institution  to  greater  enthusiasm,  and  more  zealous  labor  in  the 
cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1849. 

Expenditures. 
For  Groceries  and  Provisions. 


Butcher's  meats,  42,771  lbs.,   $2,993  97 

Fresh  fish,  50  lbs.   12  00 

Poultry,  808  lbs.   96  80 

Chickens,   2  73 

Salted  Pork,  7  bbls.,   92  10 

«     Mackerel,  3  bbls.,   32  00 

"     Codfish,  5  quintals,   14  63 

Smoked  hams,  671  lbs.,   75  46 

shoulders,  104  lbs.,   9  36 

beef,  150  lbs.,   17  57 

tongues,  18  lbs.,   12  56 

salmon,  10  lbs.,  -   3  13 

Pork  loins,  292  lbs.,  -----  27  23 

Sausage,  75  lbs.,   7  50 

Oysters,  5,000,   54  49 

Butter,  11,313J  lbs.,   2,115  88 

Cheese,  606|  lbs.,   47  13 

Lard,  653  lbs  ,   57  34 

Flour,  276  bbls.,   1,599  53 

Corn  meal,  525  lbs.,   9  41 

Sugar,  N.  O.,  6455  lbs.,   369  16 


Carried  forward,   $ 
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Brought  forward,   $ 

Sugar,  refined,  2533  lbs.,   195  18 

Molasses,  1120|  gals.,   329  42 

Rice,  2837  lbs.,   101  97 

Coffee  roasted,  1091  lbs.,   96  36 

"     roasting,  1277  lbs,   6  79 

Tea,  young  hyson,  128  lbs.,   73  85 

"    oolong,  109  lbs.,   49  94 

Eggs,  3954   62  46 

Milk,  190  qts.,   10  28 

Crackers,  215  lbs.,   15  78 

Potatoes,  641|  bushels,   419  11 

"     sweet,  12  bbls.,   20  76 

Apples,  34  bbls  ,   58  25 

Peaches,  16  baskets,   23  75 

Strawberries,  350  baskets,   20  13 

Cranberries,  1|  bushels,   6  00 

Quinces,  500,   5  00 

Melons,  110,   4  25 

Turnips,  50  bush.,   18  75 

Pumpkins,  12,   75 

Beans,  14  bush.,   18  81 

Vinegar,  9  bbls.,   31  60 

Cider  I  bbl.,   2  00 

Brandy  1  gall.,   2  00 

Salt,  8  sacks,   14  00 

Pepper,  50  lbs  ,   4  50 

Ginger  26  lbs  ,   4  13 

Mustard,  12  lbs.,  •  3  12 

Raisins,  3  boxes,  -  6  75 

Almonds,  10  lbs.,   3  13 

Cassia,  14  Ib^.,--;   3  38 

Nutmegs,  2  lbs.,   2  35 

Alspice,  6  lbs.,  -  60 

Cloves,  1  lb.,   31 

Mace,  2  oz.,   25 

Chocolate,  -\   12 

Salad  oil,  7  bottles,   2  63 

Malt,  1|  bush.,   1  46 

Hops,  9  lbs.,   1  41 

Carried  forward,  ----   $ 
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Brought  forward,  -   $ 

Cutting  and  packing  ice,  -  5  75 

Rice  chaff,  150  bush.,   6  00 

Dried  apples,  125  lbs,   5  63 

"    peaches,  -  -  16 

Pie  plant,   38 


9,289  32 

Salaries  and  wages. 

President,  professors  and  teachers,   9,658  75 

Matron,  Assistant  Matron  and  Steward,-  950  00 

House  keeper,  baker  and  cook,  --  422  00 

Waiters,  chambermaids  and  laborers,   1,001  56 

  12,032  31 

For  Clothing. 

Blue  cloth,  93$  yds.,   $105  48 

Cassimere,  28      "    20  30 

Kentucky  jean,  40J  yds.,   79  49 

Tweed,  74^               "    44  17 

Sattinet,   18  90 

Ripkae  cord,  73J  yds.,   12  71 

Vesting,  52^           "    13  26 

Sack  coats,  35,   127  25 

Frock   "      1,   9  50 

Round  jackets,  6,   20  25 

Overcoat,  1,   9  00 

Pantaloons,  -  -  16  50 

Marseilles  vests,  75,   8  25 

Cloth  caps,  62,   35  42 

Prints,  798  yards,  -   84^0 

Muslin  de  laine,  429  yards,    79  93 

Jaconet  muslin,  41           "    9  94 

Swiss       "      Uh         "    3  20 

Book        "      12          "    2  28 

Merino,  48    26  73 

Black  silk,  3|                 "    2  65 

Gingham,  280                 "    41  26 

Linen,  4\                       "    2  18 


Carried  forward. 
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Brought   forward,   $ 

Plaid  muslin,   13J         yards,   2  59 

Muslin,  1,6 12  J                "  121  14 

Printed  lawn,  8                "    1  00 

Cambric,  2931                 "     ........  53  24 

Colored  cambric,  30          "    2  10 

Brown  Holland,  29           "     -   3  91 

Flannel,  woclen,  9 J          "  341 

"     canton,  30           "     -   3  15 

Barege  10                      "     rr-r----  3  75 

Straw  hats,  (girls)  33   33  24 

Velvet    "  2,  ^. 11  19 

Ribbons,   44  75 

"    Velvet,  3  >ds,   44 

Spool  cotton,  61  doz.,  -   24  62 

Shawls,  24,  -  -  46  51 

Shoes  and  slippers,  72  pairs,---   46  13 

Gaiters,  2                     "  3  25 

Boots,  (boys),  3     8  25 

"     morocco,!           "  1  12 

Gloves,  thread,  102         "    -----   5  29 

"       kid,  5  "    ^. 3  15 

silk,  1               "  19 

Hose,  258                    "    --   64  09 

Handkerchiefs,  cotton,  8  doz.,  -  --------  16  79 

silk,  5         "      ..rrrrr-T  2  10 

linen,  106  "  10  31 

Thread,  4  lbs.,  «  r  4  60 

Yarn,  woolen,  2  lbs.,  r--  --r  1  75 

Hooks  and  eyes,  285  gross,--.-  —  -----r  9  11 

Pearl  buttons,  22         "  9  43 

Combs,  ivory,  24  doz.,  --------rrrrr-r  20  40 

"     horn,  13  gross, ---------rr -tt-:  12  26 

"       wood,  7       "       ----  -r-rr-rr  1  76 

Toothbrushes,!    "   -r^rr  1350 

Shaving  boxes,  1  doz.,  -  --  --  -:--rr'rr-T-  1  00 

brushes,  1  "    --   1  00 

soap,  1      "   --.  87 

Toilet  soap,  52  lbs.,  ----  6  37 

Razors,  1  doz.,  t-----  5  00 


Carried  forward,  r--  $  $ 
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Brought  forward,                           $  $ 

Razor  strops,  1  doz.,   2  25 

Cutting  boys  hair,   8  40 

Needles,  4|  m.,   6  82 

Pins,   2  47 

Merino  under  shirts  and  drawers,-   3  92 

Cravats,  3,   3  25 

Collars,  (ladies,)  5,  -   1  78 

Lace,   4  84 

Thread  edging,   3  71 

Stay  lacets,   92 

Corset  binding,   2  81 

Sewing  silk,  -   1  52 

Tape,   12 

Cord,   2  24 

Linen  fringe,  3  doz.,—   1  80 

Twist,  -  -   31 

Steel  beads,   25 

Funeral  expenses,     46  00 

Knitting  cotton,  7J  lbs.,   4  61 

Skates  and  straps,   36  39 

Trunk  locks  and  handles,   5  06 

Sleigh,   3  00 

Inserting,   34 

Belts,  8,   80 

Scissors,  2  pairs,   50 

Mittens,  24  doz.,   10  00 

Mitts,  1|  doz.,   3  63 

Cape,   1  50 

Blacking,   6  75 

Suspenders,  9  doz.,  ^  13  91 

Thimbles,  half  gross,   75 

Whalebone,  8  lbs.,   5  76 

Mohair  dress,   4  00 

Bonnet  wire,   06 

Cash  advanced  pupils,   436  49 

 $2,003  07 

For  clothing  and  cash  advanc- 
ed pupils,  per  foregoing  ac- 
count,  $2,003  07 


Carried  forward,  -  $  $ 
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Brought  forward,  $  $ 

For  shoes  and  repairing  for  pu- 
pils, per  shoe  shop  account,     912  72 

For  clothes,  making  and  trim- 
mings for  pupils,  per  tailors' 
shop  account,   369  92 

Total  for  clothing,  $3,285  71 


For  building  and  repairs. 


S.  B.  Furbush,  for  paints  and  painting,--  $532  14 

W.  Blackstone,  fitting  up  library,   271  46 

Plumber's  bill,   273  62 

Kitchen  furnace  and  stew  holes,   100  00, 

Bentley's  boiler  and  fixtures,   176  57 

Mott's  furnace,   23  00 

Hot  air  furnaces,  cleaning  and  repairing,  30  14 

Architect,   10  00 

Lumber,   264  05 

Carpenter's  work,   225  92 

Gas  fixtures  and  repairing,   103  84 

Hardware,   66  36 

Mason  work,   48  23 

Garden  curb  and  dressed  stone,   24  87 

Building  sand,   1  75 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery,   32  12 

Turning  posts  for  benches,   4  50 

Water  pipes,   25  63 

Paints,  oil  and  glass,  -  26  26 

Glazier's  diamond,   3  00 

Repairing  locks,   6  37 

Rat  destroying  pills  and  potash,--   1  76 

Lime,  for  whitewashing,   1  89 

Sweeping  chimneys,  -  -   100 

  2,254  48 

For  fuel  and  lights. 

White  ash  coal,  146J  tons,   750  33 

Peach  Mountain  coal,  5  tons,   28  75 


Carried  forward, 
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Brought  forward,  $  t 

Charcoal,  381  bbls.,   181  97 

Oak  wood,  7J  cords  and  24  loads,   86  66 

Camphine,  25  gallons,   12  50 

Sperm  oil,  60      "    71  03 

Whale  oil,  101     "    34  34 

Whale's-foot  oil  8701  lbs.,   457  95 

Coke,  40  bushels,   3  58 

Matches,  4  gross,  -  6  00 

Sperm  candles,  6  lbs.,   2  25 

Axe,   88 

  1,636  34 

For  furniture. 

Crockery,   176  00 

Stoves  and  repairing,   156  12 

Coal  hods,  3,   2  55 

Sheeting,  1034  yds.,   110  13 

Muslin,  34 li  yds  ,   41  00 

Counterpanes,  19,   29  08 

Blankets,  14  p^s.,   38  75 

Burlaps,  273^  yds.,   31  93 

Crash,  25i  yds.,   2  55 

Drilling,  320J  yds.,   24  07 

Table  diaper,  10  yds.,   8  13 

Toweling,  60  yds.,   13  33 

Mattrasses,  making  over  28,   37  50 

Mattrasses,  moss  95  lbs.,  -   11  63 

Bed  tick,  I,   2  25 

Pillow  do.,  20,   5  00 

Feathers,  5  lbs.,   1  87 

Tow  cloth,  75  yds.,   9  00 

Straw,  2150  lbs.,   10  00 

Cotton  batts.,  93  lbs.,   8  84 

Furniture  calico,  36J  yds.,   4  22 

Drapery,  3  yds.,   75 

Carpet  and  binding,  36  yds.,   35  54 

Carpet  tacks,-  -  91 

Chairs,  2  doz.,----   39  00 

Chairs,  repairing,  -  4  88 


Carried  forward, 
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Brought  forward,    $ 

Chairs,  oflice,   3  00 

Clock,   6  25 

Looking  glasses,  18,   6  72 

Looking  glass  plates,  2,   2  18 

Tufted  rug,  1,   2  50 

Brooms,  16|  doz.,   34  93 

Brooms,  wisp,  |  doz.,   63 

Brushes,  window  and  dust.  If  doz  ,   6  00 

Brushes,  scrub,  1|  doz.,   4  76 

Brushes,  shoe,  2  doz.,   2  50 

Brushes,  whitewash,  -  -  1  50 

Mops,  |-  doz.,   2  75 

White  sand,  2  loads,   1  50 

Dust  pans,  6,  -  1  13 

Polishing  paste,  -  25 

Bath  brick,  3,   18 

Knives  and  forks,  12  doz  ,   14  25 

Knives,  carving  and  kitchen,  ^  doz.,   1  94 

Teaspoons,  plated,  6  doz.,   11  40 

Teaspoons,  iron,  8J  doz.,   1  59 

Repairing  kitchen  furniture,  -  20  21 

Boiler  cover,   5  75 

Coffee  urns,  9,   19  25 

Tea  pot,  1,   1  00 

Tin  pitchers,  6,  -  4  50 

Molasses  cups,  12,   4  50 

Waiters,  6,   4  50 

Japan  varnish,   50 

Iron  kettles,  3,   3  01 

Iron  sauce  pans,  3,    3  25 

Cullenders,  2,   1  87 

Sad  irons,  12,   4  75 

Wash  boards,   1  00 

Water  casks,  2,   3  00 

Tubs,  4,   3  00 

Pails,  9,  -   3  13 

Baskets,  3,   81 

Oven  peals,   112 

Seive,   69 


Carried  forward,   $  $ 
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Brought  forward,   $  $ 

Jelly  mould,   62 

Egg  beater,   37 

Iron  spoons,  2,  -  62 

Ladels,  3,   38 

Skewers,  12,   37 

Cork  screw,   22 

Potatoe  pounder,   18 

  999  59 

For  Stable. 

Hay,  5076  lbs,   356  24 

Straw,  2875  lbs,  and  635  bundles,   40  54 

Oats,  380  bushels,   226  07 

Fine  feed,  1196  bushels,   262  17 

Ship  stuff,  45        do    7  50 

Corn  meal,  5900  lbs,   81  76 

Oil  meal,  5209  lbs,   76  86 

Ground  feed,  200  lbs,   2  62 

Smith's  bill  shoeing  horses,   25  25 

do       do    repairing,   18  80 

Harness  makers  repairing,'   24  07 

Horse,    96  00 

Cows,  2,   65  00 

Pasturing  horse  and  cow,   15  00 

Rope,  24|  lbs,   2  02 

Scythe,  &c.,   94 

Horse  brush,  •   69 

Curry  combs,  -   44 

Whip,   19 

  $1,302  16 

Stock,  tools  and  wages  for  book  bindery,   805  74 

do          ^0          do    shoe  shop,  -  776  75 

do          do          do    cabinet  shop,   493  20 

Tailor's  wages,  and  trimmings  for  tailor's  shop,   266  93 

Gardener's  wages,  tools,  seeds,  manure,  &c.,   305  71 

Soap,  starch,  and  labor  for  washing,   588  39 

Medicines  and  professional  attendance,  -  295  48 

Books,  slates,  crayons,  and  stationery  for  schools,   183  78 

Seaman's  bank  for  saving,  payment  of  balance  due  on 
loan  of  $20,000,  made  in  1847,  to  erect  additional 

buildings,   15,000  00 


Carried  forward,    $ 
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Interest,   102  08 

Appropriation  of  legacies  made  for  the  support  of  free 

pupils,   5,000  00 

Appropriation  of  legacies  made  to  library,   931  66 

Expense  of  delegation  to  Albany,   234  95 

Printing  annual  report,  views  of  building,  &c.,   237  05 

Lithographic  print,  1030  impressions,   66  20 

Freight  of  legislative  reports,   2  15 

Insurance,  -   210  23 

Railroad  and  stage  fare,   103  68 

Advertising,   42  00 

Philosophical  apparatus,  and  repairing,   74  88 

Binding  47  vols,  reports,  J  bound,   35  25 

Postage,   52  82 

Stationery,   29  C2 

Discount,   '7  64 

N.  Y.  Directory,   2  25 

Register's  fees,   1  15 

Seals  and  ribbon  for  diplomas,   195 


$55,368  61 


Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1849,    $694  76 

From  Comptroller  of  Slate  for  State  pupils,  board  and 

tuition,   20,784  10 

From  Comptroller  of  State  per  act  April  3d,  1834,  -  -  5,000  00 
do                      do           March  5,  1849,  to 

pay  debt  incurred  in  the  erection  of  buildings,   15,000  00 

From  Regents  of  the  University,   584  98 

From  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New-York  for  board 

and  tuition  of  16  pupils,  -  2,058  33 

From  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey,   1,331  21 

From  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New- York  for  cloth- 
ing city  and  State  pupils  from  said  county,   360  00 

Fr.  Treas.  Alb.  co.  for  cloth'g  State  pupils  fromsaid  co.,  20  00 

do    Chautauque  county,        do            do   130  00 

do    Chemung         do          do           do   160  00 

do    Clinton           do          do           do   40  00 


Carried  forward,--   $ 
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Brought  forward,   $ 

Fr.  Treas.  Cortland  co'y  cloth'g  State  pupils  fr.  said  co.,  40  00 
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clothing  and  cash  furnished  pupils  clothed  by 


friends,   761  79 

paying  pupils,  board  and  tuition,   3,314  96 

work  done  in  book  bindery,   SCO  00 

do        cabinet  shop,   146  33 

do        tailor's  shop,   81  70 

do        shoe  shop,   51  83 

sales  of  hogs  and  calves,  horse  and  keeping 

horse,  -   236  75 

sales  of  empty  flour  barrels,  $27.77,  vegetables 

$16.44,   44  21 

J.  T.  Metcalfe,  M.  D.,  annual  subscription,   3  00 

Merchant's  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  premium  returned,-  2  09 


$53,240  04 
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City  and  County  of  J^ew-York,  ss. — Personally  appeared  before 
me,  Robert  D.  Weeks,  treasurer  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  did 
depose  and  say,  that  the  foregoing  accounts  are  true  according  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

JOHN  A.  WEEKS, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

January,  22d,  1S50. 

The  number  of  pupils  returned  to  the  last  Legislature  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  have  left  and  three  have 
been  removed  by  death.  During  the  year  just  closed,  forty-two  new 
pupils  have  been  admitted  and  two  former  pupils  re-admitted,  making 
the  number  of  pupils  resident  in  the  Institution,  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1849,  as  will  appear  by  the  accompanying  catalogue,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two. 

Of  these  the  State  supports  one  hundred  and  sixty;  the  city  of 
New-York,  sixteen,  and  the  State  of  New-Jersey  nine.  Their  own 
friends  defray  the  expenses  of  twenty-eight;  one  is  supported  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration;  and  the  number  of  those  who,  for  the 
present  term,  are  boarded  and  instructed  gratuitously  by  the  Institu- 
tion, is  eight.  Most  of  these,  as  in  former  years,  had  been  selected 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  anticipation  of  vacan- 
cies. 

Including  graduates  of  the  Institution,  employed  as  teachers,  or  in 
the  mechanical  and  domestic  departments,  the  whole  number  of  deaf- 
mutes,  resident  in  the  establishment,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

The  new  class  is  one  of  fair  promise,  'and  its  progress,  thus  far, 
has  been  more  than  usually  encouraging.  It  is  a  very  gratifying  re- 
flection that,  now,  the  cases  in  which  deaf-mutes  of  advanced  age 
are  sent  to  us  for  instruction,  once  so  numerous  and  embarrassing,  are 
becoming  rare.  Nearly  all  the  pupils,  who  entered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  term,  are  at,  or  near  the  most  favorable  age  of  admis- 
sion into  an  Institution  for  deaf-mutes,  and  may,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  greatest  possible  benefit.  We  are  happy  also 
to  say,  that  they  appear,  in  general,  more  bright  and  cheerful  than 
children  laboring  under  their  privations  usually  appear,  when  first 
sent  to  school.  And  as  we  now  seldom  see  such  neglected  and  pitia- 
ble objects  as  were  sent  to  us  in  former  years,  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope,  that  the  advice  and  directions  for  the  early  management  of 
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deaf-mute  children,  given  in  some  of  our  former  reports,  particularly 
the  twenty-seventh,  have  had  a  good  effect;  and  that  the  fruits  are 
now  returning  to  us  in  the  superior  moral  and  mental  development, 
the  greater  capacity  for  happiness  and  for  improvement,  of  the  pupils 
now  sent  to  us. 

We  feel  a  growing  confidence  that  in  a  few  years  more,  by  per- 
severance in  the  plan  we  have  pursued  of  dispersing  our  publica- 
tions gratuitously  over  every  part  of  the  State,  by  occasional  public 
exhibitions  in  some  of  the  interior  cities  and  towns  ;  by  the  aid  of 
men  of  intelligence  and  active  benevolence  who  receive  our  reports, 
or  witness  our  exhibitions  ;  and  above  all,  by  the  intelligence  and 
good  conduct  of  so  many  of  our  former  pupils,  now  to  be  found  in 
every  county,  and  in  almost  every  town  of  the  State,  serving  as 
living  proofs  of  the  benefits  of  education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
that  by  means  such  as  these,  the  ignorance;  the  indifference  and  the 
prejudices  still  lingering  in  the  minds  of  many  will  be  dispersed.  We 
hope  to  see  the  day,  when  those  parents,  to  whose  care  providence 
may  commit  a  child  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  mental  and 
moral  training,  will  no  longer  be  ignorant  of,  or  knowing  them,  in- 
different to,  the  new  duties  laid  upon  them;  and  when  it  will  be 
generally  and  familiarly  known  that  the  means,  by  which  the  friends 
of  a  deaf-mute  child  can  relieve  the  poor  unfortunate  from  the  dread- 
ful moral  and  social  isolation  of  its  lot,  and  afford  its  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  the  opportunity  for  exercise  and  development, 
are  so  simple  and  easy,  that  very  little  practice  is  necessary  to  enable 
almost  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  patience  to  use  them 
with  gratifying  success.  A  little  daily,  of  kind  and  patient  attention, 
bestowed  on  the  deaf-mute  child,  will  be  sufhcient  to  secure  his  con- 
fidence, awaken  his  sympathies  and  prompt  the  exercise  of  his  men- 
tal faculties.  A  dialect  of  signs,  (into  which  words  spelled  by  the 
manual  alphabet  may  easily  be  introduced,)  will  soon  be  formed,  and 
will  go  on  expanding  with  the  expansion  of  the  child's  ideas.  It 
ought  to  be  generally  known  that  deaf-mute  children,  who  have  been 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  the  objects  of  kind  and  judicious  atten- 
tion, exhibit  none  of  those  unpleasing  and  repulsive  traits  of  char- 
acter, formerly  supposed  to  belong,  naturally  to  their  condition. 
When  the  time  shall  come  that  all  our  pupils  shall  have  been  the 
objects  of  such  early  ani  enlightened  care,  and  shall  be  sent  to  us 
at  the  right  time  ;  we  are  persuaded  that  the  present  proverbial  in- 
feriority of  educated  deaf-mutes,  as  compared  with  well  educated  per- 
49ons  who  hear,  will  pass  away,  and  that  the  skill  and  labor  of  our 
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instructors  will  be  rewarded  with  a  degree  of  success,  realized  only 
in  the  case  of  the  few  of  superior  minds. 

The  general  health  of  the  Institution  has  continued  remarkably- 
good,  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring,  when  the  measles  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  nearly  fifty  were  taken  down 
at  once.  Our  trials  were  for  a  time  severe;  but  the  disease  soon 
yielded,  under  providence,  to  unremitting  care  and  medical  skill. 
One  case  only  proved  fatal,  and  in  that  case,  the  prospect  of  re- 
covering was  favorable,  when  a  momentary  imprudence  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  brought  on  an  affection  of  the  lungs. 

One  other  death  has  occurred  in  the  Institution,  during  the  year,  a 
case  of  pulmonary  consumption.  This  case  was  that  of  a  boy  of 
public  frame,  and  laboring  from  infancy  under  a  complication  of  in- 
firmities. He  brought  with  him,  to  the  Institution,  the  seeds  of  that 
insidious  disease,  to  which  deaf-mutes  seem  more  than  commoly  lia- 
ble ;  probably  because  diseases  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  and 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  are  in  many  cases,  only  different  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  scrofulous  tendency,  or  results  of  the  same  feeble- 
ness  of  constitution. 

These  lessons,  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  were  rendered  more  im- 
pressive and  affecting  by  coming  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other. 
The  funeral  ceremonies  were  conducted  in  presence  of  the  pupils,  in 
their  own  language  of  signs,  and  we  trust  the  solemnity  of  feeling 
which  the  occasion  was  so  well  fitted  to  inspire,  has  left  permanent 
impressions  for  good  on  the  hearts  of  many. 

It  is  als3  our  painful  task  to  record  the  death,  under  very  afilictive 
circumstances,  of  a  promising  youth,  who  had  been  four  years  in  the 
Institution.  Having  spent  the  vacation  at  his  home,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  State,  on  his  way  back  to  school  alone,  he  very 
imprudently  walked  several  miles  on  a  railroad  track,  between  Lake 
George  and  the  Hudson  River,  was  overtaken  by  a  train  which  he 
did  not  see  and  could  not  hear,  and  his  fate,  the  second  case  of  the 
kind  which  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Institution,  will,  we 
trust,  prove  a  sufficient  w-arning  to  all  deaf  persons  hereafter  not  to 
expose  themselves  to  such  imminent  danger  on  a  railroad  track.  It 
is  impossible  for  an  engineer  to  know  that  a  person  walking  before 
the  train  is  deaf ;  indeed,  every  rational  presumption  is  against  it, 
and  when  he  has  sounded  the  usual  alarm,  he  expects,  of  course, 
that  the  pedestrian  w^ill  step  aside  in  time,  till  the  moment  of  colli- 
sion, when  no  human  power  can  avail  to  save. 
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But,  though  sickness,  and  suffering,  and  death  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  permitted  to  visit  and  chastise  us,  we  have  abundant 
cause  for  devout  gratitude,  in  view  of  our  repeated  exemption  from 
that  dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race — the  Asiatic  cholera.  Dur- 
ing the  last  summer,  our  city  was  a  third  tim^  desolated  by  this 
mysterious  pestilence  ;  but,  though  thousands  were  swept  away 
around  us,  and  there  were  many  victims  in  our  own  immediate  vici- 
nity, yet,  as  during  both  the  former  visitations  of  this  pestilence,  the 
Institution  was  mercifully  exempted. 

But,  while  we  rejoice  in  the  mercies  shown  to  the  unfortunate 
children  under  our  care,  the  board  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of 
their  own  number.  Britain  L.  Woolley,  Esq.,  for  eighteen  years  an 
efficient  and  uselul  member  of  the  board,  and  for  four  years  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Institution,  departed  this  life  during  the 
past  summer.  An  enlightened  philanthropist  and  sincere  friend  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  had  many  claims  on  the  esteem  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  institution,  benefited  by  his  aid  and  counsels,  will 
cherish  his  memory  with  gratitude  and  respect. 

For  the  prosperous  and  gratifying  condition  of  the  mechanical, 
domestic  and  intellectual  departments,  the  board  would  refer  to  the 
annexed  report  of  the  committee  on  the  annual  examination,  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  in  July  last,  and  to  the  testimony  of  the  deputy 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  who  took  part  in  the  examina- 
tion. 

Circumstances,  which  have  been  referred  to  in  former  reports,  have 
retarded  the  enlargement  of  the  work-shops,  which  has,  for  two  or 
three  years,  been  in  contemplation.  This  necessary  measure  we  hope 
soon  to  see  accomplished,  and  when  sufficient  room  is  thus  gained, 
the  introduction  of  additional  trades  will  receive  a  serious  considera- 
tion. It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  by  prosecuting  a  larger  number  of 
trades,  the  expenses  will  be  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  re- 
ceipts, as  more  tools,  fixtures,  and  master  workmen  will  be  required, 
as  well  as  more  room  ;  but  the  advantage  of  permitting  our  pupils  to 
follow,  in  the  choice  of  a  trade,  more  nearly  the  natural  bent  of  their 
own  minds,  is  worth  attaining,  even  at  some  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  annual  examination,  which 
has  been  already  referred  to,  embraces,  with  such  fullness  of  detail, 
all  the  evidence  necessary  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  condition  of 
the  department  of  instruction,  that  any  extended  remarks  on  that 
topic,  in  this  place,  are  rendered  unnecessary. 
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A  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  little  volume  of  Scripture  Lessons 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  been  published  during  the  year  ;  and 
another  volume  of  the  series  of  Elementary  Lessons  has  also  been 
published.  The  latter  book  forms  part  second  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction, to  come  between  the  second  edition  of  the  Elementary 
Lessons,  and  the  second  part  published  in  1845,  which  has  now  be- 
come the  third  part.  Other  works,  believed  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  in  preparation. 
In  a  few  years  more,  if  the  life  and  health  of  the  President  of  the 
Institution  are  spared,  we  hope  to  have  a  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion, adapted  to  the  wants  of  deaf-mute  pupils,  studying  the  English 
language. 

The  principle,  which  has  been  more  especially  kept  in  view,  in 
the  preparation  of  these  works,  is,  that  our  pupils  ought  to  become 
familiar  with  the  more  simple  forms  of  language,  before  proceeding 
to  the  more  difficult  and  idiomatic ;  and  hence  that  they  cannot  ad- 
vantageously use,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  the  reading 
books,  or  text  books  prepared  for  children  who  hear,  and  who,  when 
they  begin  to  study  those  books,  know  as  much  of  language  as  deaf 
mutes  usually  acquire  in  five  or  six  years. 

We  think  there  is  in  the  minds  of  some  a  great  mistake  on  this 
point.  The  experience  of  our  Institution  has  shown  that,  in  many 
cases,  too  much  haste  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  deaf-mute  pupil 
to  books  written  in  a  style  which  even  children,  in  the  possession  of 
all  their  faculties,  though  they  understand,  can  hardly  imitate,  with 
success.  Our  task  is  first  to  teach  our  pupils  to  express  their  own 
ideas,  readily  and  correctly,  on  familiar  topics,  in  simple  and  familiar 
language.  We  forget  that  while  deaf-mutes  come  to  the  Institution 
with  hardly  any  language  whatever,  children,  who  hear,  have  the 
advantage  of  several  years  practice  in  the  more  easy  and  familiar 
forms  of  language,  before  they  are  introduced  into  the  comparatively 
elevated  style  of  books  which  some  teachers  would  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  deaf-mute  pupil  of  only  one  or  two  years  standing.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  many  cases,  the  superstructure  is  attempted  to 
be  raised  before  the  foundation  is  laid. 

It  is  essential  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  language,  that  the 
student  should  acquire  the  ability  to  think  in  that  language.  Unless 
the  deaf  mute  can  think  in  an  order  of  ideas  corresponding  to  the 
order  of  words  in  our  language,  it  will  still  remain  to  him  a  foreign 
language,  and  his  compositions  will  be  strongly  marked  by  uncouth 
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peculiarities,  induced  by  his  dialect  of  signs.  But  this  power  of 
thinking  in  an  order  of  ideas  corresponding  to  the  order  of  words,  is 
to  be  acquired  only  by  slow  degrees — by  beginning  with  short  and 
simple  sentences,  and  allowing  sufficient  time  for  these  to  become 
familiar,  before  proceeding  to  more  complicated  modes  of  expression. 
In  short,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  make  the  greatest  real 
progress,  by  not  hurrying  too  impatiently  at  the  outset. 

To  give  those  of  our  pupils  who  possess  active  and  inquisitive 
minds,  some  taste  of  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  reading  is  here- 
after to  open  to  them,  and  to  favor  a  more  early  expansion  of  their 
ideas,  a  weekly  lecture,  for  Saturday  evening,  has  been  re-established. 
One  of  the  teachers  in  rotation,  selecting  some  interesting  event  of 
history,  or  some  attractive  subject  in  the  wide  range  of  science  and 
art,  gives  a  familiar  lecture  in  their  own  language  of  signs.  These 
lectures  not  only  afford  our  pupils  a  delightful  recreation,  but  tend 
to  give  a  more  elevated  tone  of  intellectual  character,  and  to  excite 
a  great  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  result  is  a  keener  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  their  opportunities,  and  greater  mental  power  and 
activity,  which  will  materially  facilitate  their  progress  in  their  ordi- 
nary studies. 

Since  one  great  disadvantage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  the  narrow 
range  of  their  ideas,  and  the  poverty  of  their  stores  of  knowledge, 
when  first  sent  to  school,  it  is  important  to  embrace  every  means  by 
which  they  can,  with  ease  and  pleasure,  without  interrupting  their 
regular  course  of  studies,  acquire  new  or  more  accurate  ideas.  The 
weekly  lecture  affords  one  such  means,  and  others  are  found  in  the 
occasional  visits  of  our  pupils  to  the  city,  where  the  multitude  of  new 
and  interesting  objects  never  fails  to  stimulate  strongly  their  curios- 
ity, and  the  observing  and  reasoning  faculties.  We  have  pleasure 
in  acknowledging,  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  so  many  proprietors  of  museums,  zoological  gardens, 
panoramas,  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  who  have  repeatedly 
granted  a  free  admission  to  our  pupils. 

Sometimes,  also,  steamboat  or  railroad  companies  extend  to  our 
"whole  school  an  invitation  to  some  excursion,  by  which  not  only  our 
pupils  derive  much  pleasant  excitement,  to  diversify  the  monotony  of 
scholastic  life,  but  in  which  their  knowledge  of  geography  and  of 
natural  history,  acquires  a  surer  basis. 
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We  must  not  omit,  here,  to  mention  the  honorable  liberality  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  People's  Line  of  Steamboats,  to  Troy,  and  of 
the  several  railroad  companies  between  Troy  and  Niagara  Falls,  by 
whom,  last  summer,  as  on  two  similar  occasions  before,  a  free  pass- 
age was  granted  to  our  pupils  going  home  to  spend  the  vacation  with 
their  families.  But  for  this  generous  permission,  poverty  would  com- 
pel many  of  them  to  forego,  year  after  year,  the  happiness  of  a  visit 
to  their  long  unseen  homes.  The  like  favor  was  also  shown  to  some 
of  our  pupils  by  the  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

Men  engaged  in  a  common  pursuit  are,  in  all  countries,  accustom- 
ed to  meet  for  mental  encouragement,  for  mutual  instruction  and  for 
the  free  discussion  of  principles  and  modes  of  practice.  The  instruc- 
tors of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany  have  had  an  annual  conven- 
tion for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  a  similar  yearly  meeting  is  pro- 
posed in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  cause  of 
deaf  mute  instruction  in  this  country,  should  have  the  benefit  of  this 
aid  to  improvement  in  theory  and  practice.  Accordingly  the  Presi- 
dent and  Professors  of  our  institution,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
board,  after  consulting  with  their  professional  brethren  in  the  other 
American  institutions,  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  of  American  in- 
structors of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New-York,  in 
August  last,  but  the  very  general  alarm  and  anxiety  caused  by  the 
wide  spread  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  made  it  expedient  to 
postpone  the  meeting.  It  is  hoped  that  the  proposed  convention  will 
be  held  during  the  present  year. 

It  is  now  thirty-one  years  and  some  months  since  the  first  deaf- 
mute  was  received  into  the  New-York  institution.  At  that  time, 
there  was  but  one  other  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  only  one  state  had  appropriated  a  dollar  to  aid  in 
the  education  of  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  themselves.  Now 
there  are  twelve  institutions,  in  successful  operation,  containing  in 
the  aggregate  not  far  from  one  thousand  and  fifty  pupils,  and  liberal 
annual  appropriations  for  the  education  of  the  indigent  are  made  in 
twenty-one  states. 

When  we  look  to  our  own  state,  we  find  equal  cause  for  gratula- 
tion  and  encouragement.  Within  twenty  years,  the  Legislature  has 
increased  the  number  of  its  beneficiaries  five  fold.  Thus  the  precious 
benefits  of  education,  once  inaccessible  except  to  a  fortunate  few,  are 
now,  it  is  believed,  within  the  reach  of  every  deaf-mute  child  in  the 
state  ;  and  we  have  full  confidence,  that  if  the  increase  of  deaf-mutes 
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with  the  increase  of  population,  shall  hereafter  make  necessary  a  lar- 
ger number  of  beneficiaries,  the  Legislature  will  promptly  authorise 
the  augmentation. 

And  we  have  the  gratification  of  knowing,  that  the  increase  of  the 
Institution  in  usefulness,  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  education  which 
it  imparts,  in  the  preparedness  of  its  pupils  for  the  duties  and  trials 
of  active  life,  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  numbers.  In 
view  of  such  signal  marks  of  the  Divine  blessing  on  our  past  labors, 
we  look  to  the  future  indeed,  with  the  solicitude  that  prompts  to  con- 
tinued effort,  and  also  with  the  confident  hope  that  makes  labor  its 
own  reward.    By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President 

G.  S.  RoBBiNS,  Secretary. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
JfeW'York,  January  8,  1850.  ^ 
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Jfames,  Town.  County, 

Be  Hart,  Joseph   New- York,   New-York. 

Dinneen,  John   Hammersmith,  —  England. 

Dopp,  Hiram   Root,   Montgomery. 

Driscall,  George   Greene,    Chenango. 

Emmons,  Jacobus   Gravesend,   Kings. 

Evans,  Owen  Western —    Western,   Oneida. 

Farnam,  William  W.  —    Gilbertsville,   Otsego. 

Ferris,  Charles   West  Farms,   Westchester. 

Fitch,  Harrison  E,   Vernon,   Oneida. 

Gardner,  Andrew  Jackson    Newburgh,   Orange. 

Garlock,  Samuel  T.   Canajoharie,   Montgomery. 

Garrybrandt,    Havana,   Chemung. 

Getraan,  Ozias   Ephratah,   Fulton. 

Gilbert,  Gustavus  0.   Sparta,   Livingston. 

Gilbert,  William  L.---*-    Avon,   Ontario. 

Giles,  Alonzo  M.   Smyrna,   Chenango. 

Golden,  Peter  R.   Hampden,   Delaware. 

Graham,  George   Greece,   Monroe. 

Gravellen,  Henry   Essex,   Essex. 

Green,  Peter   Greenville,   Greene. 

Grow,  Charles  M.   Potter,   Yates. 

Guthrie,  Samuel  Shepherd    Lockport,   Niagara. 

Haight,  Henry  J.   New-York,   New-York. 

Halsey,  John  Van  Riper—  do    do 

Harkness,  Robert  G.   Haverstraw,   Rockland. 

Harrison,  George  W,          W^illiamson,   Wayne. 

Harrison,  W.  G.   do    do 

Harvey,  Andrew  Kirk —    Binghamton,   Broome. 

Hatch,  Edward   New-York,   New-York. 

Henrison,  Abraham  W.--    Pompton,   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Hertwick,  Francis  C.   Brooklyn,   Kings. 

Hicks,  Gilbert   North  Hempstead,  Queens. 

Hill,  David   Onondaga,   Onondaga. 

Hogenkamp,  Daniel   Haverstraw,   Rockland. 

Housel,  Peter  S.   Clinton,   Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Houston,  Jefferson   New- York,   New-York. 

Hurley,  John   do    do 

Jobes,  George  W.   Lloyd,   Ulster. 

Jones,  Lawrence  N.   Richland,   Oswego. 

Kain,  John   Shawangunk,   Ulster. 

Kelley,  John   Utica,   Oneida 
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J^ames. 

Ketchara,  Chauncey  

Kipp,  John  Isaac  

Lake,  Leonard  

Larkin,  Charles  N.  

Le  Due,  Gerard  

Ling,  John  Edward  

Litts,  •William  

Livingston,  James  S.  

Marcy,  Daniel  P.  

Martling,  Robert  J.  

Matteson,  Theodore  

McCormick,  Robert  

McCoy,  Zachariah  - 

McDonald,  John  

McLaughlin,  Michael  — 

McSweney,  William  

Miles,  Wallace  

Morehouse,  Philetus  E.-- 
Myres,  William  Henry- - 

Nichols,  Thomas  H.  

O'Hara,  Charles  

Parker,  Charles  M.  

Parker,  James  W.  

Paterson,  Andrew--  

Pitt,  Charles  

Richardson,  Durant  Tyler 

Rider,  Henry  C.  

Rider,  William  Henry,- - 

Robbins,  Forman  

Ross,  Hubbard  W.  

Rowan,  Patrick,  

Ryan,  John  

Ryer,  James  

Shuester,  Peter  

Smith,  Moses  

Smith,  Sylvanus  B.  

South  wick,  Edwin  

Spicer,  Devotion  W.  

Stauring,  Robert  

Stewart,  Fletcher   

Tainter,  John  

Taylor,  George  


Tovm.  County. 

Brookhaven,   Suffolk. 

Bergen,   Bergen. 

Hartsville,   Dutchess. 

New- York,   New-York. 

Ogdensburgh,   St.  Lawrence. 

New-York,   New-York. 

Florence,   Oneida. 

Chatham,   Columbia. 

New-Orleans,   Louisiana. 

New^-York,   New-York. 

Silverbrook,   Chautauque. 

Willi  amsburghj —  Kings. 

Oswego,   Oswego. 

Gray's  Creek,   Canada  West. 

Greensbush,   Rensselaer. 

New- York,   New-York. 

Hopewell,   Ontario. 

Granville,   Washington. 

New- York,   New-York. 

Oswego,   Oswego. 

New-York,   New-York. 

Sandlake,   Rensselaer. 

Rye,   Westchester. 

Streetsville,  -  Canada  W^est. 

Quebec,   Canada  East. 

Cherry  Creek,   Chautauque. 

Caroga,    Fulton. 

Brighton,   Monroe. 

Oysterbay,   Queens. 

Litchfield,   Herkimer. 

Bytown,   Canada  West. 

New-York,   New- York. 

do    do 

Marion,   -  Wayne. 

Jonesville,    Saratoga. 

Brooklyn,   Kings. 

Albany,    Albany. 

Hoosick,   Rensselaer. 

Danube,   Herkimer. 

Malone,    Franklin. 

Stockbridge,   Madison. 

St.  John's,   New-Brunswick. 
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J^ames. 

Toicn. 

County, 

New  Brunswick. 

Vail,  Lewis  S.   

Dutchess. 

Vail,  Sidney   

New-York. 

do   

do 

Northumberland,-  - 

Saratoga. 

Chautauque. 

Greene. 

New- York. 

Whitten,  Daniel  M.  

Sullivan. 

Genesee. 

WilkinSj'N.  Denton, 

Kings. 

o 

Williamson,  Jaques  S. — 

do 

Tompkins. 

Chemung. 

New-York. 

Works    William  S  

FEMALES. 

Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Ammerman  Susan  A.  

Kings. 

New-York. 

Albany. 

Bailey,  Phebe  Ann  

Tios:a. 

Barnes,  Frances  Marion  - 

Oneida. 

Rockland. 

Boughton,  Lucy  A.  

New^-York. 

Bousjhton,  Auo-usta  G.--- 

do 

do 

Bower,  Sally  Ann  

North  Lansing, — 

Tompkins. 

Bower,  Maria  Louisa  

do 

do 

Bower,  Margaret  M.  

do   

do 

Bradford,  Charlotte  

Crown  Point,  

Essex. 

Brady,  Fanny  

Essex,  N.  J. 

Brophy,  Mary  Ann  

New-York,  

New- York. 

Casler,  Mary  

Dexter,  

Jefferson. 

Cassidy,  Ellen  

New- York. 

Chandler,  Helen  A.  

Oswego. 

Caojhlin,  Elizabeth  

Monroe. 

Colvin,  Josephine  Grace 

Buffalo,  

Erie. 

Essex,  N.  J. 

Cornell,  Meribah  

Chautauque. 

Dobbie,  Margaret  A.  

Mamaroneck,  

Westchester. 

Dodge,  Susan  

Montgomery. 
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J^ames. 

Donovan,  Ellen  

Doty,  Phebe  Ann  

Doty,  Rebecca  

Doyle,  Ann  

Dye,  Olive  

Eacker,  Margaret  - 

Easton,  Elizabeth  Ann  -  - 

Eckerson,  Esther  

Eggleston,  Delia  Ann — 

Fearon,  Matilda  

Freeman,  Fanny  L.  

Garratt,  Catharine  

Gilbert,  Lucy  

Green,  Fanny  Maria  

Hahn,  Augusta  

Harrison,  Susan  M.  •  •  •  • 

Hart,  Adeline  M.   

Hills,  Lucinda  E.-  - 

Hunt,  Margarette  

Hunter,  Helen  

Ireland,  Sarah  

Keyser,  Sabrina  

La  Barre,  Delia  

Laister,  Eleanor  Jane  

Langlois,  Eleanor  

Lathrop,  Cornelia  - 

Lighthall,  Eliza  

Macauley,  Joanna-  - 

Mallinson,  Mary  Jane — 

McCarty  Mary  

McCoy,  Eunice  

McGuire,  Rhoda  - 

McKinney,  Mary  A.  

Mead,  Emily  

Millot,  Adelia  

Northrop,  Elizabeth  A.-- 

Noyes,  Antoinette  A.  

OToole,  Mary  

Overton,  Phebe  

Padmon,  Sarah  Ann  

Palmer,  Eliza  Ann  

[Assembly,  No.  70.  ] 


Tovm, 

County, 

Npw-Yorl/ 

do   

do 

New-York. 

Onondaera. 

Montgomery. 

Morris,  N.  J. 

Sp.hnharip 

K^\.^  AJ  V/ AA  C4  L  A\^« 

Jefferson. 

New-York. 

Northern  India. 

Lyons,  -  —  

Wayne. 

Livingston. 

Saratoga. 

Essex,  N.  J. 

r  V  Jl  A  J  A  UlJ^O  V/ A  J  • 

Wayne. 

Madison 

XT  A  CA  V4.  1  OV/ AA« 

J.    CA  *-/  A  UO« 

Onondaga. 

Rensselaer. 

CananHai0"i]a  

UlACAAAUUI  cL  U  CI  • 

Ontario 

V./  A  A  I  CI  A  AV/p 

Saratoga. 

Srhoharip- 

Franklin 

ACAAAA&.AAAA* 

N.  Y.  Mills,  -  ■ 

Oneida 

AAV  J  VI  Ci* 

Franklin. 

Monrop 

XTXVyAAA  yJKf 

IVTontcrnmprv 

Npw-Vork" 

Rockland. 

New- York 

Oswego. 

N^pw-Yorlr 

York,  

Livingston. 

Fulton. 

Jefferson. 

Wayne. 

A  lhanv 

Suffolk. 

Essex. 

Essex. 

3 
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JVames, 

PlasSj  Catharine  Diantha 

Perry,  Anne  Maria  

Prothias,  Elizabeth  R--- 
Robbins,  Harriet  Mary--- 

Romeyn,  Jane  Ann  

Ross,  Mary  

Samas,  Jane  

Seaman,  Ellen  Althouse  - 
Sharot,  Ann  Elizabeth  — 

Sherman,  Lavinia,  

Skelly,  Elizabeth  

Smith,  Fanny  

Spier,  Sarah  Frances  

Sullivan,  Catharine  

Taber,  Silence  

Tanner,  Jane  

Tompkins,  Ellen  Maria- - 
Van  Zandt,  Elizabeth — 
Walter,  Gertrude  Cochran 

Warts,  Louisa  A.nn  

Wallace,  Jenette  

Wiggins,  Mary  Jane  

Wilder,  Zeruah  D.  

Wiley,  Sarah  Lucinda  — 

Williams,  Elizabeth  

Williams,  Margaret  Ellen 

Wilson,  Catharine  B.  

Woodford,  Almira  

Woodward,  Wealthy  

Works,  Martha  Jane  


Town.  County. 

Parma  Centre,   Monroe. 

Coburg,   Canada  West. 

Buffalo,   Erie. 

Champion,   Jefferson. 

Glenville,   Schenectady. 

New-York,   New-York. 

Rochester,   Monroe. 

Jerusalem,   Queens. 

New-York,   New-York. 

Wilson,   Niagara. 

New-York,   New-York. 

Albany,   Albany. 

Hoosick,   Rensselaer. 

New-York,   New-York. 

Scipio,   Cayuga. 

Fulton,   Schoharie. 

Auburn,   Cayuga. 

Watervliet,   Albany. 


New-York,   New-York. 

do  —  do 

do  —  do 

Deerpark,   Orange. 

Alabama,   Genesee. 

Essex,   Essex.  . 

Orange,    New- Jersey. 

Wyoming,   Wyoming. 

Fishkill,   Dutchess. 

Sherburne,   Chenango. 

Naples,   Ontario. 

Hannibal,   Oswego. 


Of  the  foregoing  there  are  127  males,  95  females,  total,  222 

From  the  city  and  county  of  New-York,   32 

From  other  counties  of  the  S'ate,   169 

From  other  States,   12 

From  the  British  possessions,   9 — 222 


Supported  by  the  State  of  New-York, 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


city  of  New-York,  • 

State  of  l^ew-Jersey,  

their  friends,  

the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  - 
the  Institution,  


160 
16 

9 
28 

1 

8- 
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PROGRAMME. 

To  the  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 

and  ex  officio  Visitor  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Prosper  M.  Wltmore, 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  Esqrs., 

Committee  oj  Examination, 

Gentlemen, —  The  following  schedule  embraces,  at  one  view,  the 
list  of  pupils  in  each  class,  the  standing  of  the  class,  and  the  course 
ot  study  pursued  during  the  year,  beginning  with  the  youngest  class. 

You  will  observe  that  the  classes  are  numbered  in  the  reverse  or- 
der of  their  standing,  the  least  advanced  being  the  eleventh,  and  the 
most  advanced  the  first.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  standing 
of  a  class,  with  respect  to  its  term  of  instructirn,  is  the  standing  of 
the  majority,  and  in  general  of  the  best  part  of  the  class.  Several 
of  the  classes  contam  pupils  who  have  been  in  school  a  longer  or  short- 
er time  than  the  rest  of  their  class. 

It  seems  proper  to  preface  the  programme  of  studies  with  the  re- 
mark, that  the  leading  object  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  the  acquisition  of  written  language;  and  that  the  study  of  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  general  knowledge,  history^  for  example,  is  as 
much  for  impressing  on  the  memory,  by  repetition,  new  combinations 
of  words  and  forms  of  construction  already  known,  and  for  acquiring 
new  words  and  forms  of  construction,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  facts 
contained  in  the  text  book  used.  In  short,  our  pupils  are  not  in  the 
circumstances  of  a  class  of  children,  studying  certain  branches  of 
education  in  books  whose  language  is  their  own  vernacular;  but  in 
those  of  a  class  of  Cherokee  or  Hindoo  children,  for  example,  learn- 
ing, in  an  English  school,  at  the  same  time,  the  English  language, 
and  what  we  call  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education. 
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Hence  we  find  it  necessary  to  adapt  our  early  lessons  to  the  pov- 
erty of  ideas  and  peculiar  modes  of  thought  among  the  pupils.  Our 
motto  is  "ideas  first,  and  then  words;"  that  is,  we  teach  first  the 
words  and  phrases  expressing  the  ideas  the  pupil  already  has,  or 
such  as  he  can  most  readily  be  led  to  comprehend.  By  the  time  he 
has  thoroughly  committed  these  to  memory,  and  often  indeed,  much 
sooner,  he  will,  by  intercourse  with  his  fellow  pupils,  have  acquired 
many  new  and  more  elevated  ideas,  the  words  and  phrases  expressing 
which,  can  then  be  profitably  taught. 

It  is  also  deemed  important  that  our  pupils  should  be  allowed  time 
to  become  familiar  with  the  simplest  forms  of  language,  such  as  in- 
volve the  fewest  idioms  and  inversions,  before  proceeding  to  such  as 
are  more  complex  or  diflScult.  In  this  way  alone,  can  we  hope  they 
will  acquire  the  ability  to  think  in  words,  and  without  this  ability 
our  language  will  ever  remain  to  them  a  foreign  language,  under- 
stood only  by  a  process  of  translation  into  their  own  language  of  signs. 


ELEVENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names, 


Males. 

John  Kain, 

Leonard  Lake, 

John  Van  Riper  Halsey, 

James  W.  Parker, 

Peter  Housel. 


Females. 
Louisa  S.  Cutting, 
Adeline  M.  Hart, 
Delia  La  Barre, 
Elizabeth  Skelly, 
Ellen  M.  Williams, 
Dorcas  Bailey, 
Elizabeth  Coghlin, 
Joanna  Macauley, 
Rhoda  McGuire, 
Mary  Ross, 
Gertrude  C.  Walter. 


Males  5, 


Females  11, 


Total  16. 


Taught  by  F.  A.  Spofford. 
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II.  Standing. 

The  greater  part  of  this  class  entered  after  the  commencement  of 
the  term,  and  have  been  under  instruction  from  five  to  nine  months. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  The  alphabet,  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship,    Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  crayon. 

3.  "  Elementary  Lessons."  The  class  have  gone  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lessons  of  this  book. 

4.  JVumbers  in  figures  and  words  to  one  thousand. 

5.  Addition  and  Subtraction. 

6.  *'  Scripture  Lessons."  The  class  have  been  taught  the  leading 
events  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 


TENTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 
Isaac  Van  Velsor, 
Josiah  Goodgion, 
Durnnt  T.  Richardson, 
Thomas  H.  Nichols, 
Andrew  J.  Gardner, 
Silas  Willis, 
Peter  Green, 
Joel  Andrews, 
Peter  Shuester, 
James  S.  Livingston, 
Daniel  P.  Marcy, 
William  B.  Burget. 

Males  12, 


Females. 
Hannah  Overheiser, 
Harriet  M.  Robbins, 
Ellen  A.  Seaman, 
Martha  J.  Works, 
Ann  Maria  Brophy, 
Sarah  Spicer. 


Females  6, 


Total  18. 


Taught  by  Edwabd  Pebt. 
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11.  Standing. — One  year. 
III.  Studies. 


1.  The  alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  "  Elementary  Lessons.'*  One  hundred  and  sixty  lessons  have 
been  gone  over,  embracing  the  singular  and  plural  of  nouns,  adjec- 
tives in  common  use,  the  inflections  of  the  verb  in  the  present,  past 
and  future  tenses,  the  tenses  of  the  substantive  verb,  the  xlefinite  ar- 
ticle, and  the  pronouns. 

3.  JVumhers,  to  one  thousand. 

4.  Penmanship. 

5.  Dravnng;  outlines  of  objects. 

6.  "  Scripture  Lessons,'*  to  Section  IV. 


Males. 
Austin  M.  Wilder, 
Nathaniel  Barry, 
Charles  Brown, 
David  Willson, 
James  Paterson, 
Gerard  Le  Due, 
Harrison  E.  Fitch, 
Charles  Ferris, 
Francis  Karl  Hertwick, 
Hubbard  W.  Ross, 
Peter  R.  Golden, 
Robert  McCormack, 
John  Ryan, 
Robert  Stauring, 
Jacobus  Emmons, 
Warren  Waldron, 
Henry  Gravelin, 

Males,  17, 


NINTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names 
Females, 
Zeruah  D.  W^ilder, 
Fanny  Brady, 
Catharine  B.  Wilson, 
Louisa  A.  Warts, 


Females,  4,  Total,  21. 

Taught  by  G.  C.  W.  Gamage. 
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n.  Standing — Two  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  '^Elementary  Lessons,'^    Finished  from  117,  and  reviewed. 

2.  Composition.  Stories,  letter  writing,  and  various  exercises  il- 
lustrating the  principles  of  construction. 

3.  Arithmetic.    Addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication. 

4.  Penmanship. 

5.  "  Scripture  Lessons.^^    From  section  IV  to  IX. 

EIGHTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Females. 

Frances  M.  Barnes, 
Margaret  M.  Bowers, 
Charlotte  L.  Bradford, 
Susan  Dodge, 
Cornelia  A.  Lathrop, 
Mary  J.  Mallinson, 
Anna  M.  Perry, 
Ellen  M.  Tompkins, 
Elizabeth  Van  Zandt, 

Fem^es,9,  Total,  21 

Taught  by  0.  W.  Morris. 

II.  Standing — Two  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Elementary  Lessons.^'    From  106  finished  and  reviewed. 

2.  Composition.  Embracing  illustrative  sentences,  descriptions  of 
familiar  objects,  simple  stories  and  letter  writing. 

3.  Arithmetic.    Numeration,  addition  and  multiplication. 

4.  Penmanship.    Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  pen. 

5.  Drawing.    An  occasional  exercise, 

6.  "  Scripture  LessonsJ*    To  section  XII. 


Males. 

John  Aldridge, 
Owen  W.  Evans, 
George  Graham, 
Henry  J.  Haight, 
William  Litts, 
Chauncey  Ketcham, 
William  W.  Miles, 
Silvanus  B.  Smith, 
Edwin  Southwick, 
Jaques  S.  Williamson, 
William  S.  Works, 

Males,  12, 


Males. 
John  McDonald, 
Michael  McLaughlin, 
John  Tainter, 
Charles  H.  Larkin, 
David  Hill, 
James  Taylop, 
George  Taylor, 
John  Witschief, 
John  Vine, 
Piatt  McKean, 
Henry  Charlon, 
Edward  Hatch. 

Males,  12, 
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I.  Names. 
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Females. 
Mary  Ann  McKinney, 
Margaret  Backer, 
Sarah  Ireland, 
Emily  Mead, 
Elizabeth  Williams, 
Augusta  G.  Boughton, 
Laura  Jones, 
Fanny  M.  Green, 
Maria  Willis. 


Females,  9,  Total,  2L 

Taught  by  Isaac  H.  Benedict. 


II.    Standing. — Three  Years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction,^'  Part  11.  To  page  78,  including  the 
History  of  Man,  the  Illustration  of  Words  and  Phrases,  the  Compari- 
son of  Adjectives,  and  the  History  of  Animals. 

2.  Composition.  Exercises  daily  in  forming  sentences  on  given 
words  and  phrases,  short  narratives  and  letter-writing. 

3.  Penmanship. 

4.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  numeration,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division. 

5.  Scripture  Lessons,^'  finished  from  section  VIII.  and  reviewed. 
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SIXTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Zechariah  McCoy, 
William  Craft, 
Andrew  Kirk  Harvey, 
Abraham  W.  Hennion, 
Joseph  Cross, 
Henry  Clawson  Rider, 
"William  Lucius  Gilbert, 
John  James  Brown, 
Charles  O'Hara. 


Males. 


Females. 
Charlotte  Conklin, 
Susan  Maria  Harrison, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Northop, 
Margaret  Abel, 
Almira  M.  Woodford, 
Phebe  Ann  Bailey, 
Ellen  Cassidy, 
Ellen  Donovan, 
Cornelia  Anderson, 
Catharine  Garratt. 


Males,  9, 


Females,  10,  Total,  19. 


Taught  hy  J.  Van  Nostrand. 


n.    Standing. — Three  Years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction,^^  Part  11.  "  History  of  Animals," 
through  and  reviewed;  some  portion  of  the^  "development  of  the 
verb,"  and  the  months." 

2.  Grammatical  Exercists.  Distinguishing  and  classifying  words 
according  to  their  grammatical  divisions  and  constructing  sentences 
upon  given  words  with  reference  to  grammatical  rules. 

3.  Composition.  The  ordinary  schoolroom  exercise  of  reciting  the 
lessons  of  the  day  by  question  and  answer,  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences after  a  model  sentence,  letter-writing  and  a  weekly  exercise 
in  original  composition. 

4.  Arithmetic.    Continued  exercises  in  the  four  ground  rules. 

5.  Penmanship. 

6.  Instruction  in  the  Scripture.    Scripture  lessons  finished  and  t&-  i 
viewed,  reading  the  Bible  in  connection  with  the  above.  Copying 
the  Sabbath  Lectures. 
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FIFTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 

John  Thompson, 
David  H.  Havens, 
George  W.  Jobes, 
Thaddeus  Williston, 
Adelraer  Cross, 
Theodore  Matteson, 
Charles  W.  Parker, 
Joseph  DeHart, 
Ozias  Getraan, 
William  Chestney, 
John  W.  Chandler, 
Danil  Hogenkamp. 

Males  12, 


Females. 

Eunice  McCoy, 
Sarah  Ann  Padmore, 
Helen  Hunter, 
Emily  Hogenkamp,* 
Rebecca  Doty, 
Phebe  A.  Doty, 
Maryette  Hunt, 
Olive  Dye, 

Ann  Elizabeth  Sharot, 
Phebe  Overton, 
Eliza  A.  Palmer, 
Mary  McCarty. 

Females  12,  Total  24. 

Taught  by  J.  W.  Conklin. 


II.  Standing.— Four  years. 
III.  Studies* 

1.  "  Course  of  Instructiouy^  Part  II,  from  page  72,  to  page  142, 
including  the  months,  and  reviewed. 

2.  Composition,  In  addition  to  the  daily  exercises  on  their  les- 
sons, the  class  haye  been  practiced  in  writing  journals,  letters,  stories 
and  dialogues. 

3.  Arithmetic,    Exercises  in  the  four  ground  rules, 

4.  Penmanship. 

5.  The  Bible.  Parts  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  in 
connection  vi^ith  vol.  of  Union  Questions. 


*  DeceaacdL 
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FOURTH  CLASS. 

I.  Names. 

Males.  Females^ 

Orviile  L.  Wallace,  Eleanor  Langlois, 

Nathaniel  Henry  Chesebro,  Catharine  Blauvelt, 

Ahira  G.  Webster,  Sally  Ann  Bower, 

Nehemiah  Denton  Wilkins,  Margaret  A.  Dobbie, 

Matthew  Clark,  Elizabeth  Ann  Easton, 

William  Breg,  Delia  Ann  Eggleston, 

Devotion  William  Spicer,  Lucinda  E.  Hills, 

James  E.  M.  Coffin,  Jane  Ann  Romeyn, 

W^illiam  Henry  Myers,  Mary  Casler, 

George  Montgomery  Cross,  Maria  Louisa  Bower. 
John  B.  Colder. 

Males  11,  Females  10,  Total  21. 

Taught  by  Isaac  Lewis  Peet. 

IL  Standing. — Four  years, 
m.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  IL"  Development  of  verbs  in 
respect  to  the  tenses  of  the  active  and  passive  voices  in  the  indica- 
tive and  infinitive  moods,  pp.  133-180.    The  months  pp.  221-241. 

2.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,  finished  and  reviewed. 

3.  Composition.  On  given  topics,  narratives  and  anecdotes,  let- 
ter writing  and  journal  writing  in  addition  to  the  daily  exercises  of 
the  school  room. 

4.  Arithmetic.  Mental  and  written  exercises  in  connection  with 
Emerson's  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  II. 

5.  The  Bible.  Selections  from  the  New  Testament,  comprising  a 
portion  of  the  life  of  the  Savior  in  connection  with  "  Union  Ques- 
tions," vol.  1. 

6.  General  information.  Notices  of  current  events  and  familiar 
expositions  of  the  peculiarities  of  common  things. 

7.  Penmanship. 

8.  Articulation  practiceti  with  some  success  with  three  members  of 
the  class. 
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Males. 

John  Edward  Ling, 
George  Driscall, 
James  L.  Wells, 
Charles  M.  Grow, 
James  M.  Camp, 
James  W.  Clarkson, 
Gustavus  0.  Gilbert, 
Zcnas  Garrybrandt, 
William  P.  Wright. 

Males  9, 


THIRD  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Females. 

Catharine  Sullivan, 
Augusta  Hahn, 
Lucy  Adelaide  Boughton, 
Helen  A.  Chandler, 
Lucy  Gilbert, 
Amanda  E.  Ashley, 
Lydia  A.  Ballou, 
Joanna  Bentley, 
Hannah  Seymour, 
Martha  D.  Buck. 


Females  10, 


Total  19. 


Taught  by  D.  E.  Bartlett. 


II.  Standing.' — Five  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction^  Part  II"  finished  from  page  168  through 
"  the  development  of  the  verb"  and  "  the  months"  and  reviewed. 

2.  History.    Barber's  Elements.    Ancient  History,  p.  33. 

3.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Geography.  Smith's  Quarto  Lessons  selected,  and  the  elemen- 
tary parts  studied  last  year  reveiwed. 

5.  Composition,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  lessons,  journal 
-writing,  letter  writing  and  narratives. 

6.  Arithmetic.  Smith's  Arithmetic,  in  which  different  members  of 
the  class  have  made  different  degrees  of  progress,  from  50  to  100 
pages,  according  to  their  ability  and  expertness  in  this  branch  of 
study. 

7.  The  Bible  in  connection  with  Union  Questions,  Vol.  I,  on  the 
birth  and  life  of  Christ,  with  occasional  lessons  selected  from  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  Sacred  Volume.      Scripture  Lessons"  reviewed. 
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SECOND  CLASS. 


I. 


Names. 


Males. 


Females, 


Asahel  Andrews,  jr. 
Jacob  Barnhart, 
John  Thomas  Bell, 


Sally  Bronson, 
Matilda  Fearon, 
Eliza  Lighthall. 


Simeon  D.  Bucklen, 
Solomon  Chappie, 
Jefferson  Houston, 
Ephraim  Jewell, 
Robert  I.  Martling, 
William  H.  Rider, 
James  Oliver  Smith, 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Joseph  Sweetman, 
Daniel  M,  Whitten, 
James  H.  Winslow. 

Mules  14,  Females  3,  Total  17. 


1.  History.    Barber's  Elements,  Modern  History,  pp.  103-270. 

2.  Geography.  Smith's  quarto,  pp.  58-72,  and  Goodrich's  Na- 
tional Geography,  pp.  1—41. 

3.  Course  of  Instruction,    Part  II,  pp.  184-220. 

4.  The  Dictionary.  Webster's  School  Dictionary  with  exercises 
in  Etymology  and  Composition. 

5.  Arithmetic.  Smith's  as  far  as  Interest  and  some  of  the  class 
have  advanced  beyond. 

6.  Grammar.  A  brief  outline  committed  to  memory,  and  daily 
exercises  in  parsing. 


Taught  by  J.  Addison  Cary. 


II.    Standing. — Six  years. 


III.  Studies. 
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7.  Henry's  Educational  Catechism  thoroughly  committed  and  re- 
viewed with  accompanying  explanations  of  the  Family  and  School 
Monitor." 

8.  Composition  each  day  in  connection  with  their  studies,  and  at 
other  times,  stories  from  signs,  conversations,  narratives,  journals,  let- 
ters, etc. 

9.  The  Bible.  Selection  from  each  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

10.  Miscellaneous.  Exercises  in  Penmanship  and  Drawing.  Fa- 
miliar explanations  of  topics  of  inquiry,  and  subjects  of  practical  im- 
portance. Lessons  in  Mnemotechny.  Blake's  Natural  Philosophy 
iu  a  series  of  lectures.  Written  models  of  various  kinds  of  compo- 
sitions. Copying  the  Sabbath  lectures  and  reviewing  the  same. 
Reading  books  and  newspapers. 


FIRST  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Females. 
Lavinia  Lighthall, 
Meribah  Cornell, 
Silence  Tabor, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Martha  A.  Hibbard, 
Elizabeth  Jackson, 
Hannah  M.  Patton, 
Janette  Wallace, 
Grace  I.  Colvin, 
Elizabeth  A.  Vanderbeck. 

Females  10,       Total  20. 

Taught  by  Thomar  Gallaudet. 

II.  Standing. 

Three-fourths  of  the  class  have  been  under  instruction  six  years, 
the  remainder,  seven  years. 


Males. 

George  W.  Harrison, 
Edward  C.  Benedict. 
Hugh  Shannon, 
Lewis  S.  Vail, 
Alvan  H.  Cornell, 
George  N.  Burwell, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones, 
Truman  Grommon, 
Patrick  Harrington, 
Philetus  E.  Morehouse. 
Males  10, 
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III.  Studies. 

1.  Smith  and  Morsels  Quarto  Geographies.  The  class  having  du- 
ring previous  years,  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  general  facts 
and  descriptions  contained  in  their  text  books,  their  attention  has 
been,  this  year,  particularly  directed  to  the  study  of  the  maps. 

2.  Smithes  Arithmetic.  Different  parts  of  this  book  have  been 
taken  up  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  each  pupil.  Some  are  sxceed- 
ingly  fond  of  the  study  of  arithmetic,  and  pursue  it  with  rapid  ad- 
vancement, while  others  taking  much  less  interest  in  it  make  but  com- 
paratively slow  progress. 

3.  Barber's  General  History^  from  p.  70  to  165  has  been  thorough- 
ly studied  and  written  out  from  memory,  and  a  general  review  has 
been  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

4.  Mattison's  Elementary  Astronomy;  to  the  29th  lesson. 

5.  Composition,  journals  and  letters  have  formed  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  exercises  of  the  class  during  the  year. 

6.  JVews  of  the  day.  An  half  hour  has  been  daily  spent  in  com- 
municating to  the  class  by  natural  signs,  the  most  important  events 
which  are  constantly  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In 
this  way  they  become  practically  familiar  with  geography  and  also 
treasure  up  a  great  fund  of  knowledge  of  a  miscellaneous  kind. 

7.  Goodrich's  child's  history  of  the  United  States.  This  book  has 
been  carefully  read  through  and  its  general  facts  noted,  without  be- 
ing committed  to  memory. 

8.  Articulation.  Two  of  the  class  have  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
this  subject  to  retain  the  power  of  speech  which  they  had  in  child- 
hood before  becoming  deaf. 

9.  The  Bible.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Joshua  to 
Malachi,  inclusive  have  been  studied  by  means  of  the  questions  con- 
tained in  the  Union  Questions,  No.  XII.  Psalms  XXIII — XXXIX 
have  also  been  recited  from  memory. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

^^tl  '  HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 

July  10,  1849.  ■  / 


III. 


REPORT 

Of  the  Committee  on  Examination  of  the  New- York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  select  committee,  appointed  under  the  authority  given  to  the 
President,  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  on  the  10th  of 
July  last,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  annual  examination  of  the 
pupils  of  "  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,"  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  following 

REPORT : 

The  undersigned  were  called  upon,  very  unexpectedly,  to  attend 
the  annual  examination  of  the  Institution,  in  place  of  the  committee, 
to  whom  this  service,  by  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  had 
been  previously  delegated.  This  substitution  was  to  them  a  matter 
of  deep  regret,  in  more  respects  than  one;  for,  although  the  duty  is 
always  a  pleasant  one,  it  could,  at  this  time,  be  only  partially  per- 
formed, inasmuch  as  they  were  unable,  from  the  shortness  of  the 
notice,  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  time  set  apart  to  the  examination; 
because  they  had  acted  in  this  capacity  on  several  former  occasions 
of  this  sort,  and  their  presence  might,  therefore,  create  some  disap- 
pointment and  awaken  loss  interest  than  that  of  those  whose  faces 
were  less  familiar  ;  but  principally,  because  from  the  literary  charac- 
ter and  high  standing  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  committee,  it 
was  expected  that  they  would  present  not  only  the  results  of  their 
observations  and  inquiries  on  matters  of  fact,  but  their  views  also 
on  the  methods  and  course  of  instruction,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
system  as  illustrated  in  its  effects  upon  those,  cut  off,  by  no  fault  of 
their  own,  from  the  privileges  of  a  common  inheritance.  Your  com- 
mittee trust  that  these  expectations  are  only  for  a  short  time  deferred, 
and  that  the  return  of  another  anniversary  will  find  these  gentlemen 
at  their  posts,  to  render  a  service  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  happy 
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influence  on  those  more  immediately  concerned,  and  which  will  fur- 
nish to  the  public  the  means  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  con- 
dition and  value  of  the  Institution. 

The  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  whose  official  visits  at  the  last 
examination,  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  is  remembered 
with  much  interest,  was  this  year  unable  to  attend  ;  but  he  ctDmmis- 
sioned  his  deputy,  A.  G.  Johnson,  Esq.,  to  act  in  his  stead.  The 
attention  of  this  gentleman  was  first  turned  to  the  intellectual  de- 
partment which  is  conducted,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
by  eleven  professors  and  teachers.  As  a  guide  J^o  his  inquiries,  he 
was  furnished  with  a  programme  embracing  the  classification  of  the 
pupils,  with  their  names  and  that  of  their  teacher ;  the  standing  of 
each  class  and  the  topics  or  course  of  study.  He  was  also  accom- 
panied by  the  President,  who  gave  the  directions  and  explanations 
requisite,  in  the  classes  taught  by  deaf-mute  instructors. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  examination,  the  commit- 
tee, not  having  been  apprised  that  their  services  would  be  needed, 
were  not  present,  and  are  hence  obliged,  in  making  up  this  part  of 
their  report,  to  depend  upon  the  programme  just  mentioned,  the 
memoranda  furnished  them  by  the  President,  and  the  statements  of 
the  examining  officer. 

The  examination  of  the  several  classes  was  necessarily  brief  and 
to  a  degree  superficial.  Still,  it  was  sufficiently  thorough  to  enable 
the  examiner  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  method  of  instruction,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
structors, and  the  signal  benefits  derived  from  the  Institution,  by  that 
unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  beings,  who  have  so  justly  been  made 
the  recipients  of  ihe  public  bounty,  within  its  walls. 

A  visit  was  made  to  each  of  the  classes,  beginning  with  the 
youngest,  and  an  examination  required  by  each,  without  previous 
concert  or  arrangement.  The  first  class  visited,  numbered  in  the 
programme  the  eleventh — the  reverse  order  of  its  standing  and  at- 
tainments— consisted  of  five  males  and  eleven  females,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  entered  in  the  month  of  October,  but  one  of  them  as 
late  as  February  of  the  present  year,  at  which  time,  not  one  of  them 
either  understood,  or  could  form  a  letter,  if  we  except  a  little  girl 
of  nine  years  of  age,  who  had  been  the  object  of  much  maternal 
care  and  solicitude  at  home. 
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In  the  progress  of  their  study  of  language,  they  were  now  able  to 
construct  sentences,  written  in  a  fair  hand  upon  the  blackboard,  in- 
volving the  use  of  the  adjective  ;  the  inflections  of  the  noun  ;  the 
present,  perfect  and  future  tenses  of  the  verb  ;  the  preposition  ;  the 
definite  article,  and  the  pronoun  personal.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
had  learned  to  count  ;  understood  the  denominations  of  figures  up 
to  one  thousand,  and  could  perform  simple  operations  in  addition 
and  subtraction. 

The  Superintendent  requested  that  they  might  be  questioned  in 
their  knowledge  of  scripture  facts,  and  though  unable  to  present 
their  ideas  through  the  medium  of  connected  discourse,  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  to  see  their  familiarity  with  the  principal 
events  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  history,  as  shown  in  the  readiness  of 
their  answers  in  the  sign  language. 

The  tenth  class  was  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and 
consequently  had  been  under  instruction  about  the  same  time  as  the 
preceding.  It  consisted  of  twelve  males  and  six  females,  who,  at 
the  time  of  iheir  admission,  had  no  more  knowledge  of  words,  or  of 
their  component  parts,  than  the  members  of  the  class  last  examined. 
In  addition  to  the  studies  above  enumerated,  they  had  proceeded  ten 
lessons  further  in  the  "  elementary  lessons,"  and  had  committed  to 
memory  four  sections  in  the  "  scripture  lessons,"  embracing  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  the  moral  duty  of  man  ;  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  a  statement  preliminary  to  the  account  of  the 
creation.    These  last  they  were  able  to  recite  in  written  language. 

In  penmanship,  they  had  made  some  progress,  and  were  able  to 
write  a  tolerably  fair  hand,  and  could,  to  some  extent,  delineate  ob- 
jects by  outline  drawing. 

At  the  request  of  the  Superintendent,  they  were  examined  on  their 
knowledge  of  events  recorded  in  sacred  history,  and  the  readiness  of 
their  answers  showed  unequivocally  their  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  historic  truths  contained  in  the  scriptures.  The  inculcation 
of  religious  truth,  by  means  of  the  sign  language,  will  enable  the 
instructor  early  to  bring  to  his  aid  the  sanctions  of  religion  in  his 
system  of  government  and  discipline. 

The  ninth  class  was  one  of  two  years  standing,  and  had  been, 
during  this  period,  under  the  instruction  of  a  deaf-mute  teacher,  a 
graduate  of  the  Institution.    It  had  finished  and  reviewed  "  Part  I." 
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of  the  "  Course  of  Instruction,"  and  consequently  was  able  to  use 
language,  in  connected  discourse,  according  to  the  laws  of  construc- 
tion embraced  in  that  manual.  The  exercises  of  this  class  consisted 
in  furnishing,  by  each  pupil,  original  examples  illustrating  these 
laws  ;  in  reducing  to  writing  consecutive  ideas  communicated  by 
their  teacher  by  natural  signs,  and  in  answering  questions  propoun- 
ded to  them  on  familiar  subjects,  and  the  every  day  affairs  pertain- 
ing to  common  life.  In  arithmetic,  they  were  able  to  perform  the 
operations  of  addition,  substracticn  and  multiplication. 

In  penmanship  they  presented  some  very  fine  specimens,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  their  copy-books  showed  a  progressive  im- 
provement, and  a  neat  appearance  deserving  of  commendation. 

They  had  also  learned,  and  were  able  to  express  in  written  lan- 
guage, about  one-half  of  the  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  comprehending 
the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  the  moral  duty  of  man,  and 
the  principal  events  recorded  in  sacred  history,  up  to  the  giving  of 
the  law. 

Most  of  this  class  acquitted  themselves  creditably,  and  those  who 
fell  below  the  average  standard,  belong  to  that  class  of  cases,  of 
which  there  are  some  in  every  school  who,  notwithstanding  the  most 
persevering  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  are  found  incapable 
of  making  those  acquisitions  in  alphabetical  language,  which  will 
enable  them  to  read  it  understandingly,  or  to  use  it  correctly  in  their 
intercourse  with  others. 

The  disadvantages  that  make  the  progress  of  the  deaf-mute  in 
written  language  slow  and  laborious,  are  not  generally  appreciated. 

The  same  disadvantages  do  not  exist  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition 
of  general  knowledge,  and  hence  it  happens,  that  many  deaf-mutes, 
whose  knowledge  of  written  language  is  quite  imperfect,  are  yet 
decidedly  well-informed,  and  capable  of  fulfilling  well  all  domestic 
and  social  duties.  The  degree  of  success  attained  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  not,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  be  estimated 
by  their  ability  to  use  language  as  a  medium  of  inter-communication 
with  the  speaking  world. 

The  Eighth  Class  was  one  of  the  same  standing  as  the  preceding, 
but  of  a  somewhat  higher  intellectual  grade.  It  had  gone  over  sub- 
stantially the  same  ground,  in  the  use  of  the  same  text  books,  and 
the  examination  in  the  use  of  connected  language,  in  arithmetic  and 
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Scripture  history,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  class  just  visited.  The 
penmanship  of  this  class  was  much  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  one  of  its  years  ;  and  some  specimens  of  drawing  were 
exhibited  highly  creditable  to  them  and  their  teacher. 

The  studies  of  the  Seventh  class,  which  was  of  three  years  stand- 
ing, were  "  Part  II  "  of  the  "  Course  of  Instruction"  through  eighty 
pages,  embracing  the  History  of  Man,"  the  "  comparison  of  ad- 
jectives," and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  section  on  quadrupeds  ;  exer- 
cises in  penmanship  ;  easy  examples  in  the  four  ground  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  "  Scripture  Lessons"  from  section  VIII,  finished 
and  reviewed.  The  examination  showed,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
a  good  acquaintance  with  the  text  books,  and  those  principles  of 
construction  which  had  been  brought  under  consideration.  The  spe- 
cimens of  composition,  since  handed  the  committee,  furnish  very 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
correct  phraseology,  and  are  written  in  a  neat  and  careful  manner, 
showing  commendable  attention  to  this  useful  and  ornamental  branch 
of  education.  The  penmanship  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  class 
deserves  special  notice,  not  only  for  its  neatness  and  correct  propor- 
tions, but  also  for  its  apparent  freedom  of  execution.  The  same 
individual  has  drawn  very  neatly  and  tastefully,  several  maps  on  a 
small  scale,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  the  superintendent. 

The  sixth  class,  which  was  next  examined,  had  been  under  in- 
struction three  years.  The  text  book  which  had  been  chiefly  used 
by  them,  was  the  "  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  II,"  in  which  they 
had  studied  the  "  History  of  Animals,"  some  portion  of  the  "  Devel- 
opment of  Verbs,"  and  the  chapter  giving  a  description  of  the 
months  of  the  year.  In  connection  with  this,  they  had  been  prac- 
ticed in  grammatical  exercises,  which  consisted  mostly  in  ilistin- 
guishing  and  classifying  words  according  to  their  grammatical  di- 
visions, and  constructing  sentences  upon  given  words,  with  reference 
to  grammatical  rules.  They  had,  besides,  paid  considerable  attention 
to  various  forms  of  composition,  such  as  the  construction  of  senten- 
ces after  a  model  given  them,  and  the  writing  of  letters  and  journals. 
In  arithmetic,  they  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  four 
grand  rules.  The  volume  of  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  had  also  been 
been  carefully  studied,  and  portions  of  the  Bible  read  in  connection 
with  it. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  daily  recitation  of  lessons 
is  conducted,  the  class  were  examined  by  question  and  answers, 
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written  in  full  upon  the  large  slates,  upon  a  portion  of  the  "  Natural 
History  of  Animals,"  which  was  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the 
superintendent.  Having  acquitted  themselves  satisfactorily  in  this 
exercise,  the  examination  was  continued,  upon  the  same  subject,  in 
the  language  of  signs,  both  questions  and  answers  being  interpreted 
by  the  teacher.  The  questions  were  correctly  answered  by  the  class, 
and  showed  a  familiarity  with  the  classification  of  animals,  and  with 
the  characteristics  and  traits  of  the  different  classes  and  individuals 
highly  creditable. 

The  next  exercise  related  to  the  grammatical  structure  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  class  wrote  out  in  full  the  indicative  mood  of  various 
verbs  given  them,  and  illustrated  the  tenses  in  original  sentences. 
In  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  the  superintendent  was  especially  in- 
terested, in  the  readiness  and  correctness  of  the  replies,  when  the 
words  were  purposely  selected  with  reference  to  the  change  of  form, 
viz:  from  "  er"  and  "  est,"  to  "  more"  and  "  most,"  and  also  where 
either  form  might  be  correctly  used.  He  expressed  himself  highly 
gratified  with  the  manifest  interest  exhibited  by  the  class  in  these 
exercises. 

At  this  point  the  hour  appropriated  to  the  examination  of  this 
class  had  expired,  and  it  was  impossible  to  touch  upon  the  remain- 
ing studies  embraced  in  the  programme. 

To  the  philosophical  student  of  mental  science,  the  deaf-mute  pre- 
sents an  interesting  study.  In  respect  to  the  power  of  expressing 
thought  by  written  language,  he  may,  indeed,  be  compared  to  an  in- 
fant; but  he  brings  to  the  work  of  acquiring  a  written  language, 
mental  capacities  and  faculties  far  greater  than  the  infant.  It  is 
therefore,  not  only  proper,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  his  rapid  ad- 
vancement, that  the  diflRculties  of  language  should  be  presented  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  that  from  the  outset  of  his  course,  he  should  be 
taught  to  classify  words,  and  to  regard  the  relations  of  these  different 
classesto  each  other.  That  which  the  child  possessed  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing acquires  in  a  desultory  way,  and  without  concious  effort  through 
the  years  of  childhood,  must,  by  the  deaf-mute,  be  acquired  by  a  di- 
rect effort  and  application  of  the  mind.  He  should,  therefore,  be 
possessed  of  all  the  possible  aids  and  advantages  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  case.  The  "course  of 
instruction"  prepared  by  the  president,  seems  admirably  adapted  to 
this  end,  and  receives  the  warmest  approbation  of  all  teachers  who 
have  used  it. 
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The  fifth  class  was  next  examined.  This  had  a  standing  of  four 
years,  and  had  been  under  the  instruction  of  a  deaf-mute  teacher,  a 
graduate  of  the  institution.  The  principal  text  book  used  during  the 
year,  had  been  the  "  Course  of  Instruction,"  Part  II.,"  in  which  the 
class  had  completed  the  "  History  of  Animals,"  committed  to  mem- 
ory the  chapter  on  the  months  of  the  year,  and  made  some  progress 
in  the  "  development  of  verbs."  In  addition  to  this,  they  had  been 
practiced  in  composition,  arithmetic  and  penmanship,  and  had  as 
a  Sabbath  exercise,  studied  parts  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

To  exemplify  their  knowledge  of  natural  history,  as  well  as  their 
ability  to  use  language,  they  were  requested  to  write  sketches  of  dif- 
ferent animals  named  to  them  by  the  committee.  As  a  grammatical 
exercise,  they  composed  sentences  illustrative  of  particular  forms  of 
the  verb.  In  arithmetic,  they  performed  sums  involving  the  use  of 
the  four  ground  rules,  and  to  show  their  familiarity  with  the  portion 
of  scripture  to  which  they  had  paid  attention,  they  answered  with 
ease  and  correctness,  questions  relative  to  the  events  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  accompanying  the  birth  of  our  Savior,  and  the  earlier 
portion  of  his  history.  In  all  these  exercises,  they  acquitted  them- 
selves in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  and  gave  evidence  of  having 
been  thoroughly  instructed. 

The  mechanical  education,  although  an  incidental  feature,  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  system,  and  the  attention  of  the  committee 
was,  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  examination,  particu- 
larly directed  to  that  interesting  department.  The  greater  number  of 
the  pupils  are  either  poor  children,  or  from  families  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. These,  on  leaving  the  institution,  must  depend  upon  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands  for  support.  It  would  be  cruel,  therefore, 
to  send  them  away  without  imparting  to  them  such  a  knowledge  of 
some  handicraft,  or  mechanic  art,  as  would  enable  them  to  procure 
a  subsistence. 

Especially  is  this  a  duty,  since,  by  giving  them  such  knowledge, 
the  Institution  is  at  the  same  time  placing  within  their  power,  if 
enterprising  and  industrious,  the  means  of  rising  to  mechanical  res- 
pectability, and  ultimately  to  competence,  and  perhaps  to  wealth. 
The  number  of  occupations  presented  for  the  expression  of  their 
preference,  or  that  of  their  friends,  is  five,  viz:  shoemaking,  tailor- 
ing, cabinet  making,  bookbinding,  and  gardening. 
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The  time  devoted  to  mechanical  industry  is  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  hours  daily,  varying  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  ; 
and  as  this  is  divided  about  equally  betvs^een  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, it  can  hardly  be  expected,  under  these  circumstances,  that  they 
can  do  little  more  than  acquire  the  rudiments  of  a  trade,  which 
must  be  perfected  by  some  additional  instruction  or  practice  after 
they  leave  the  institution  ;  still  less  that,  with  the  little  time  set 
apart  to  these  employments,  the  extreme  youth  of  many  of  the  pu- 
pils, who  are  every  year  going  and  coming,  anything  can  be  realized 
as  the  profits  of  their  labor. 

The  rooms  appropriated  to  their  respective  trades,  with  one  ex- 
ception, are  large,  well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated  apartments. 
The  cabinet  making,  being  occupied  in  the  manufacture  t)f  bulky 
articles,  requires  more  space,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  work- 
men, than  either  of  the  others;  and  the  committee  noticed  that  the 
room  set  apart  for  this  employment  was  too  small  to  admit  of  put- 
ting up  the  requisite  number  of  benches,  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
sufficient  space  for  freedom  ot  action  and  the  materials  on  which  the 
labor  of  the  apprentices  is  to  be  bestowed.  It  is  therefore  hoped 
that  the  board  will,  without  unnecessary  delay,  provide  increased 
facilities  for  carrying  on  this  trade,  agreeably  to  the  plan  which  has 
already  been  adopted. 

At  the  time  the  committee  visited  the  shops,  the  pupils  were 
busily  and  cheerfully  engaged  at  their  several  occupations.  Some 
very  good  specimens  of  manufactured  articles  in  each  were  shown  to 
the  visiters,  which  reflected  no  little  credit  on  the  skill  of  the  lads, 
as  well  as  the  capacity  of  the  foremen.  In  the  cabinet  shop,  the 
committee  noticed  some  beautiful  work-boxes  laid  in  mosaic,  which 
indicated  superior  workmanship. 

From  the  workshops,  the  committee,  together  with  the  superintend- 
ent, made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  rooms  and  offices  of  the 
household  department,  under  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Stoner,  the  matron, 
and  took  a  minute  and  careful  survey  of  the  whole  building.  They 
do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  matter  of  gratification  to  the  board  to 
be  informed  that  Mr.  Johnson  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  president 
to  become  the  guest  of  the  Institution,  during  the  time  occupied  by 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his.  official  duties.  By  this  means,  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  daily  routine  of 
domestic  life,  and  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  rising,  meals, 
labor,  school  hours,  recreation,  and  rest;  for  they  are  informed  that 
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orders  had  been  given  that  there  should  be  no  change,  in  any  re- 
spect,  or  in  the  diet  or  dress  of  the  pupils,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
visit.  Indeed,  the  committee  needed  not  this  assurance  to  convince 
them  of  the  fact,  for  they  had  the  evidence  of  their  own  observation 
that  nothing  had  been  assumed  for  the  sake  of  effect.  The  provision 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils,  in  sickness  and  health,  is  of  a 
character  to  meet  the  approval  of  parents  whose  children  are  com- 
mitted to  its  care. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  all  the  pupils,  with  one  excepion,  were  at 
their  meals  and  able  to  engage  in  their  respective  duties.  This  ex- 
ception was  that  of  the  little  Indian  boy  who  was  sick  of  dysentery, 
from  which  he  happily  recovered  and  returned  home  to  his  anxious 
parents,  a  few  dajs  after  the  close  of  the  session.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  and  the  committe  do  so  un- 
der a  grateful  sense  of  the  goodness  of  divine  Providence,  that  there 
has  been  no  case  of  cholera  among  the  inmates  of  the  establishment, 
nor  has  any  death  occurred,  from  any  cause,  during  the  past  summer. 

Next  to  our  acknowledgments  to  an  overruling  Providence  for  this 
remarkable  exemption  from  disease,  at  a  season  when  death  was 
making  such  inroads  upon  all  classes  of  our  community,  it  is  proper 
that  the  committee  should  give  due  credit  to  those  who  have  direct- 
ed the  management  of  the  extensive  domestic  department  of  the  in- 
stitution. Under  the  active  and  enlightened  care  of  the  president, 
the  zealous,  devoted  and  unceasing  attention  of  the  matron,  Mrs. 
Stoner,  and  the  steward,  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Peet,  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

After  inspecting  the  mechanical  and  domestic  departments,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  classes  was  resumed.  The  pupils  were  assembled 
in  the  chapel  for  morning  prayers^  when  a  passage  of  scripture, 
written  upon  one  of  the  large  slates,  was  explained  and  illustrated 
in  signs,  and  a  prayer  offered  in  the  same  language  by  the  president. 
This  room  in  which  prayers  are  daily  attended,  and  divine  service 
celebrated  twice  every,  sabbath,  is  so  constructed  as  to  afford,  from 
every  part,  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  lecturer  upon  the  platform, 
and  without  any  disturbance  from  dazzling  or  cross  rays  of  light. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  minutely  the  nature  of  those  touching 
exercises.  Suffice  it  to  say  they  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  and  un- 
effaceable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  one  who  sees  them  for  the 
first  time,  and  he  will  go  away  with  an  awakened  feeling,  that  there 
is  a  solemnity  in  communing  with  the  great  Author  ol  our  being,  to 
which  he  was  before  a  stranger. 
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From  the  chapel  the  pupils  repaired  to  their  respective  classes, 
and  the  examination  began  with  the  fourth  class. 

This  had  been  under  instruction  the  same  length  of  time  with 
the  class  last  examined,  but  being  composed  of  pupils  of  a  higher 
grade  of  intellect,  had  made  greater  proficiency.  Their  studies  had 
been  that  part  of  the  "  Course  of  Instruction"  containing  the  chap- 
ter on  the  months,  and  the  development  of  verbs  in  respect  to  the 
tenses  cf  the  indicative  and  infinitive  moods;  Goodrich's  History  of 
the  United  States;  composition;  arithmetic;  the  Bible;  articulation, 
and  penmanship.  The  instructor  had  also  from  time  to  time  given 
them  information  as  to  current  events,  thereby  acquainting  them 
with  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  live,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  philosophical  apparatus  belonging  to  the  institution,  had 
explained  and  illustrated  some  of  the  more  important  facts  in  natu- 
ral philosophy. 

At  the  request  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  acting  as  examiners,  the 
class  wrote  as  a  preliminary  exercise  their  names  and  a  few  facts 
concerning  themselves.  They  also  stated  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  just  entered  the  room,  with  the  object  of  their  visit. 
The  following,  copied  from  one  of  the  slates,  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  ease  and  correctness  with  which  the  class  generally  per- 
formed this  exercise: 

"My  name  is  E.  L.,  I  reside  in  Malone,  Franklin  county.  New 
York.  I  was  born  in  the  year  1828,  but  I  do  not  know  my  birth- 
place. I  came  to  the  institution  when  I  was  17  years  old.  My  pa- 
rents are  living.  My  father  is  a  butcher  by  trade,  but  he  is  not 
now  engaged  in  that  business.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  just 
been  conducted  into  this  school  room  by  Dr.  Peet,  the  president  of 
the  institution,  is  Mr.  Johnson,  the  deputy  superintendent  of  common 
schools.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  prevented  from 
coming  to  attend  the  annual  examination  of  the  pupils;  but  though 
w^e  do  not  see  him,  we  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Johnson  examine  us. 
I  hope  that  he  will  prove  that  he  is  as  enthusiastic  a  friend  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  as  Mr.  Morgan.  One  of  the  board  of  directors, 
named  Mr.  Winthrop,  has  also  come  to  examine  us,  and  we  are 
very  happy  to  see  him. 

The  class  underwent  examination  in  arithmetic,  in  the  more  es- 
sential portions  of  which  they  w^ere  well  versed.  Questions  were  put 
to  them  concerning  the  earlier  portions  of  the  life  of  Christ,  with  the 
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facts  of  which  they  not  only  evinced  an  intimate  acquaintance,  but 
shewed  that  they  had  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  language  of  the 
Scripture  they  had  studied,  and  that  they  understood  its  allusions  to 
other  portions  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  examination  of  this  class  was,  ho\Tever, 
principally  occupied  in  ascertaining  to  what  extent  they  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  text  book  on 
this  subject,  which  had  been  put  into  their  hands,  had  been  selected 
with  special  reference  to  its  style,  in  which  respect,  it  seemed  bet- 
ter adapted  than  most  books  of  the  kind  to  succeed  the  "  Course  of 
Instruction,"  prepared  expressly  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  which 
the  class  had  been  brought  to  a  point,  where  they  could  begin  to 
use,  with  advantage,  books  written  for  those  who  hear. 

The  examination  was  conducted  both  by  signs  and  in  writing,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  knowledge  they  exhibited  of  the 
early  settlement  of  the  States;  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war  of 
the  revolution;  the  disasters  and  successes  attending  the  Americans 
in  that  memorable  struggle,  and  the  events  characterizing  the  suc- 
cessive presidential  administrations,  would  have  done  credit  to  learn- 
ers in  any  of  our  schools.  The  promptness  too,  and  accuracy,  with 
which  they  gave  the  dates  of  prominent  even-ts,  were  very  gratifying. 
The  committee  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  remark  the  evident  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  had  pursued  this  interesting  study.  Unlike 
those  who,  through  the  ear,  gain  general  impressions  of  past  events, 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  little  is  so  new  as  to  have  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty, these  children  of  misfortune,  into  whose  darkened  minds,  four 
years  since,  the  rays  of  knowledge  for  the  first  time  penetrated,  had 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest,  new  facts  as  they  successively  dawn- 
ed upon  their  minds,  and  when  the  story  of  their  country's  early 
wrongs,  but  final  triumphs,  was  first  taught  them,  it  was  natural  that 
the  liveliest  emotions  should  be  excited  within  them. 

As  a  closing  exercise,  they  were  requested  to  give  individually  a 
succinct  account  of  such  historical  subject  as  had  especially  interest- 
ed them.  The  following  brief  synopsis  of  the  revolutionary  war  was 
copied  from  one  of  the  slates. 

"  War  of  the  Revolution.'^ 

"  The  war,  which  resulted  in  the  national  independence  of  the 
United  States,  called  the  ^  War  of  the  Revolution.'  was  begun  in 
the  year  1775.    Before  it  began,  the  colonists  of  this  country  were 
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subjects  of  the  king  of  England.  The  king  and  parliament  of 
England  treated  the  people  here  so  unjustly  by  taxing  them  severe- 
ly, that  they  resolved  not  to  submit  to  such  usage.  When  the  king 
heard  of  this,  he  sent  ten  thousand  soldiers  to  America  to  make  the 
people  behave  better  ;  but  the  disturbances  here  increased  so  much, 
that  at  last  the  war  commenced.  The  first  battle  which  was  fought 
during  the  revolutionary  war  was  that  of  Lexington.  It  took  place 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  1775.  The  second  battle  was  that 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  In  this  battle 
the  Americans  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Putnam.  Dr.  Warren,  a 
brave  American  general  was  killed  in  this  battle.  It  took  place  on 
the  seventeenth  of  June.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Gen. 
Washington  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
armies  by  the  Continental  Congress.  He  fought  very  nobly  and 
bravely  against  the  British  for  American  independence.  Several 
other  battles  were  fought  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  One  of 
these  was  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
spread  great  joy  throughout  America.  The  whole  British  army, 
amounting  to  5,700  men,  surrendered  to  the  Americans  and  became 
prisoners.  The  famous  battle  of  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  which  took 
place  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1781,  was  the  last  battle  of  the 
*  War  of  the  Revolution.'  It  was  said  that  if  the  Americans  could 
be  victorious  over  the  British  in  this  battle,  they  would  be  free  and 
independent.  The  Americans  did  gain  the  victory  over  the  British. 
The  former  had  the  joy  to  see  the  latter  lay  down  their  arms  and 
Lord  Cornwallis  surrender  his  sword  to  Gen.  Washington.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  the  British  troops  went  back  to  Eng- 
land. Then  the  people  were  free  and  independent.  As  soon  as  the 
war  was  over,  the  American  troops  were  disbanded,  and  Gen.  Wash- 
ington resigned  his  commission  as  commander-in-chief." 

In  addition  to  the  exercises  on  the  slates,  the  committee  had  grat- 
ifying evidence  of  the  ability  of  this  class  to  use  language,  in  the 
original  compositions  submitted  for  their  inspection.  The  penman- 
ship was,  in  nearly  every  instance,  remarkably  excellent.  The  fol- 
lowing compositions  were  written  by  members  of  this  class. 

"  Air:' 

"  Air  is  a  fluid.  It  is  composed  of  two  gases  which  are  called 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  There  is  much  more  nitrogen  in  the  air  than 
oxygen.  The  reason  why  there  is  more  nitrogen  than  oxygen,  is 
that  we  should  be  too  lively  and  die  suddenly,  if  there  should  be 
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more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  The  air  has  weight.  We 
know  that  this  is  so  by  seeing  other  things  which  are  lighter  than 
the  air,  viz  :  balloons,  feathers,  the  down  of  thistles  and  that  of 
dandelions  which  float  in  it.  It  is  invisible,  transparent  and  is  with- 
out color.  It  is  very  necessary  for  life,  because  if  any  creature  goes 
in  a  place  where  there  is  no  air,  it  will  instantly  die,  and  if  a  per- 
son lets  a  mouse  in  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump  from  which  the  air 
is  exhausted,  it  will  die.  It  is  an  elastic  fluid.  The  proof  that  it 
is  so,  is  that  when  a  bladder,  which  has  been  inflated,  is  compressed, 
it  will  restore  itself  again  to  its  former  shape.  Air  is  necessary  to 
combustion.  If  there  were  no  air,  the  lamps  and  fire  could  not 
burn.  When  it  is  pressed  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  causes 
it  to  rise  like  a  fountain.  At  the  celebrated  Spouting  Springs  of 
Iceland,  called  the  Geysers,  the  water  is  thrown  to  the  height  of  two 
hundred  feet,  this  is  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Bad  air  is  usually  found  at  the  bottoms  of  deep  wells. 
It  is  caused  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  if  a  lamp  should  be  let  in,  it 
would  go  out,  and  also  if  a  person  should  go  in,  it  would  destroy 
his  life.  In  cities  the  air  is  not  pure  and  healthful,  because  it  is  too 
much  confined.  The  free  circulation  of  the  air,  is  necessary  for  our 
health  and  comfort.  It  prevents  us  from  getting  diseased.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  find  the  air  in  the  country  so  favorable  to  health. 
Warm  air  makes  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  rise,  and  cold  air 
makes  it  fall.  When  the  air  is  warm,  it  rises  and  cold  air  rushes 
in  its  place.  This  causes  the  wind.  There  are  some  violent  winds 
called  hurricanes  and  tornadoes  which  do  much  injury  on  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  feathered  tribes  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
the  air,  and  beautiful  winged  insects  sport  in  it.  The  air  is  useful 
to  man.  When  in  motion,  it  wafts  his  noble  ships  across  the  ocean. 
An  aerial  locomotive  will  perhaps  be  built,  to  run  through  the  air 
more  rapidly  than  steam  ships  do  through  the  ocean,  and  perhaps 
than  locomotives  do  on  land.  The  air,  which  surrounds  the  whole 
earth,  is  called  the  atmosphere,  and  extends  forty  miles  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  air  is  a  wonderful  work  of  God  which  shows 
his  wisdom  and  goodness. 

"  An  imaginary  conversation  between  a  fly  and  a  hee." 
"  One  day  a  poor  fly  while  passing  a  beehive  full  of  honey,  in  a  beau- 
tiful garden,  was  perceived  by  a  bee  which  proudly  flew  at  it  and  insult- 
ingly said,  "  Why  do  you  come  here?  you  design  to  steal  my  sweet 
honey."  The  fly  replied,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  steal  it,  but  feel  a  de- 
sire to  learn  how  to  make  honey  as  you  do."    The  bee  answering, 
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said,  "  You  are  such  a  dirty  insect  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
make  it.  You  must  not  come  near  my  hive,  because  you  have  de- 
voured almost  every  bad  thing  ;  but  I  have  always  sucked  sweet 
beautitul  flowers  and  I  have  made  honey  of  them."  The  bee  contin- 
ued to  say,  "  Most  people  love  bees  more  than  flies,  for  they  are  use- 
less and  can  make  nothing,  they  are  also  very  troublesome  to  all 
creatures?  The  fly  was  then  full  of  anger  and  said,  "  You  have  a 
long  sharp  sting  and  you  cruelly  sting  many  persons,  and  cause  the 
wound  to  swell  very  much,  like  a  noxious  snake.  It  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  sting.  I,  however,  have  never  been  cruel  to  any  one  since 
I  was  born."  The  bee  said  to  the  fly,  "  I  have  a  strong  natural 
propensity  to  sting,  when  any  one  provokes  me.  God  gave  me  a 
sharp  sting  to  defend  myself  with  it,  but  if  I  am  not  attacked,  I  do 
not  sting.  If  you  had  a  sting,  you  would  do  much  more  harm  than 
I.  You  always  get  into  mischief,  and  fall  into  milk,  molasses,  but- 
ter, &c.  While  people  are  partaking  of  refreshment,  flies  rush  and 
devour  it  like  dogs,  and  interrupt  the  people  so  much  that  they  can- 
not eat.  You  creep  on  their  faces  and  make  them  uneasy;  you  are 
very  impolite  and  rude."  The  fly  replied,  "You  are  quite  as  trouble- 
some as  I,  for  you  often  enter  a  house,  creep  about  the  window  and 
frighten  the  people  so  much  that  they  endeavor  to  catch  you  with  a 
pair  of  tongs  and  pitch  you  into  the  fire."  The  bee,  on  hearing 
this,  was  much  enraged,  and  said,  "  when  I  enter  the  house  of  others, 
it  is  by  accident  ;  you,  however,  are  too  lazy  to  build  a  house  of 
your  own,  but  ramble  every  where  ;  it  seems  as  if  you  were  a  vaga- 
bond. You  will  soon  die  when  the  weather  begins  to  be  cold."  The 
fly  replied,  "  I  shall  become  torpid  and  rest  till  spring.  I  shall  live 
again.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  work.  I  hate  to  see  a  bee  of 
such  great  pride  and  boastfulness."  The  bee  replied,  "  well,  you  are 
right  in  thinking  that  I  am  proud.  You  are  certainly  jealous  of  me." 
The  fly  replied, "  No,  I  am  not  ;  but  you  are  such  a  passionate  crea- 
ture, I  do  not  wish  to  talk  w^th  you  any  longer."  The  bee  said, 
"  Never  provoke  me  and  I  will  always  be  kind  to  you,  but  if  you  do 
provoke  me,  I  will  kill  you."  The  fly  replied,  "  I  will  continue  to 
talk  to  you  as  I  please."  So  the  angry  bee  stung  the  fly  so  much 
thai  it  laid  the  poor  insect  dead." 

The  third  class,  which  was  next  examined,  was  one  of  five  years 
standing.  The  studies  in  which  they  had  been  occupied  during  the 
year  were  the  "  Course  of  Instruction,  part  II,"  which  they  had  fin- 
ished and  reviewed;  history,  geography,  composition,  arithmetic  and 
the  bible. 
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The  Committee  regret  that  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  in  the 
afternoon  when  they  entered  this  class,  the  time  allowed  for  its  ex- 
amination w^as  very  limited.  The  cursory  view,  however,  which  they 
were  able  to  take  of  the  studies  to  which  attention  had  been  paid, 
was  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  class  had  studied  very  thoroughly  the  "  development  of  the 
verbs"  as  contained  in  the  course  of  instruction.  The  advantages 
arising  from  carefully  following  out  this  systematic  course  of  pro- 
gress cannot  be  overrated.  Its  favorable  effects  were  apparent  in  this 
as  well  as  in  the  other  classes  w^here  it  had  been  pursued. 

In  history,  the  text  books  had  been  "  Goodrich's  History  of  the 
United  States,"  and  "  Barber's  Elements  of  Ancient  History."  Their 
answers  to  the  interrogatories  put  to  them  concerning  the  more  im- 
portant events  of  the  periods  to  which  their  attention  had  been  called, 
evinced  an  excellent  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  while  the  prompt- 
ness and  eagerness  with  which  they  communicated  their  knowledge 
showed  that,  in  their  minds  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  the  class  last 
examined,  the  study  of  history  had  awakened  a  livelier  interest  than 
is  usually  found  in  young  persons  blessed  with  the  use  of  all  their 
faculties. 

In  geography,  the  text  books  used  had  been  Smith's  quarto.  Par- 
ticular attention  had  been  given  to  the  elementary  parts,  and  so  far 
as  their  knowledge  was  tested  they  manifested  great  readiness  of  in- 
telligence in  reference  to  all  th?  important  points  in  elementary  geo- 
graphical instruction. 

During  the  year,  the  class  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
exercises  in  composition,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  lessons,  to- 
gether with  journal  writing,  and  the  writing  of  narratives  and  let- 
ters. Specimens  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  this,  to  them  all 
important  branch  of  study,  were  submitted  to  the  committee  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  pupils,  which,  in  many  instances  was  very  beau- 
tiful. 

In  arithmetic,  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  of  this  class  appeared 
quite  various — the  degree  of  proficiency  to  which  they  had  attained, 
varying  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual.  From  50  to 
100  pages  in  Smith's  Arithmetic  had  been  gone  over,  embracing  the 
practice  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  use  of  frac- 
tions to  a  considerable  extent. 
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In  that  most  important  branch  of  instruction,  the  knowledge  of  the 
word  of  God,  the  most  gratifying  evidences  were  given  of  attain- 
ments already  made,  and  of  promise  for  future  improvement.  The 
weekly  lessons  given  had  been  selections  from  different  portions  of 
the  sacred  volume  together  with  the  use  of  Vol.  1  of  the  S.  S.  Un- 
ion questions  relating  to  the  history  of  our  Savior. 

We  cannot  here  refrain  from  remarking  with  what  facility  and 
rapidity  communications  are  carried  on  with  deaf-mutes  in  the  natu- 
ral language  of  signs.  During  the  examination  of  this  class,  for  the 
sake  of  expedition,  the  questions  were  proposed  by  the  committee  in 
words  to  the  teacher,  by  him  translated  into  signs,  and  thus  commu- 
nicated to  the  pupils.  Their  answers  were  retranslated  and  render- 
ed back  in  words  to  the  committee,  and  all  this  occupied  less  than 
one  tenth  of  the  time  that  would  have  been  required  to  have  given 
the  questions  and  received  the  answers  in  writing.  Besides  the  ad- 
vantage gained  in  point  of  time,  there  seemed  to  be  another,  depend- 
ing on  the  fact  that  the  language  of  signs  is  their  own  vernacular; 
that  of  writing,  a  language  foreign  to  them.  The  ease  and  freedom 
of  the  replies,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  subject  in  hand  which 
they  evinced,  w^ere  so  marked,  that  it  appeared  to  the  committee 
that  the  difference  between  examining  a  class  of  deaf  mutes  upon  a 
given  branch  of  study,  by  signs,  and  examining  them  by  writing, 
w^as  quite  as  great  as  would  be  that  between  examining  a  class  of 
English  pupils  in  geography,  through  the  medium  of  the  French  or 
Latin  language,  (which  they  had  partially  acquired,)  and  examining 
them  through  the  medium  of  their  own  native  English. 

The  committee  think  this  consideration  an  important  one  in  con- 
ducting the  examination  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  reference  to  their 
knowledge  of  studies  to  which  they  have  attended.  When  the  ques- 
tions are  put  to  them  in  their  natural  language  of  signs,  and  an- 
swers received  in  the  same  language,  the  examination  is  a  simple 
and  direct  test  of  their  knowledge.  When  the  questions  are  put  and 
the  answers  required  in  writing,  the  process  becomes  a  double  one, 
involving  at  the  same  time  a  test  of  their  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  a  critical  exercise  in  the  use  of  language;  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  being  often  so  much  attracted  to  the  form  of  ex- 
pression, and  arrested  by  anxiety  for  its  correctness,  as  materially  to 
embarrass  their  freedom  in  expressing  their  thoughts. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  ability  of  this  class  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  writing,  we  give  the  following: 
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Death, 

"Death  is  the  destruction  of  life.  It  is  not  the  name  of  the  dead 
hody,  but  is  the  scene  or  the  event  of  separating  the  soul  from  the  body. 
The  body  becomes  cold,  pale,  hard,  and  has  no  breathing,  because 
death  has  destroyed  the  life  of  the  body.  Death  is  imagined  to  be 
the  dark,  skeletoned  being,  with  the  power  of  the  dart,  which  wan- 
ders throughout  the  world,  among  the  people  on  the  earth,  and  comes 
and  sees  the  sick  people;  and  when  they  must  go  to  the  grave,  God 
sends  Death  to  run,  and  it  springs  at  them  and  stands  on  their  breasts 
and  thrusts  through  their  hearts  and  gets  their  lives  and  goes  away. 
How  long  death  has  existed  I  do  not  know,  but  I  guess  that  death 
took  place  first  when  Satan  tempted  Adam  and  Eve  to  render  diso- 
bedience to  God;  then  he  was  angry  with  them,  and  sent  death  to 
destroy  the  life  of  Adam  and  Eve,  from  their  generations  to  our  own 
time,  in  consequence  of  their  disobedience  to  him.  It  is  customary 
to  say  that  all  the  people  hate  death  on  account  of  liking  to  have 
the  body  breathing,  to  be  able  to  converse  and  think,  and  learn,  and 
perform  any  employment;  but  if  the  body  should  lose  life  it  would 
become  cold,  pale,  hard  and  insensible.  The  people  do  not  like  to 
see  the  dead  body;  but  they  must  be  patient  and  submissive  to  God, 
for  He  always  sends  death  to  take  away  their  lives;  but  God  will 
give  life  to  them  again.  When  death  has  taken  away  their  life 
they  will  be  raised,  and  they  will  conquer  death,  and  go  into  heav- 
en, where  will  be  life  forever  and  ever.  I  think  that  death  has  only 
one  victory,  but  life  has  two  victories,  because  death  has  once  con- 
quered life.  But  life  has  been  before.  It  is  conquered  by  death, 
and  it  will  be  raised  again,  and  it  will  conquer  death,  and  it  will  go 
into  heaven,  where  life  will  never  be  conquered  by  death  again  for- 
ever and  forever. 

Who  has  conquered  death?  I  will  tell  you  of  what  has  been  done 
to  death.  A  great  many  years  ago,  Jesus  Christ  came  from  his  glo- 
rious and  magnificent  throne  in  Heaven,  and  became  an  infant  on 
the  earth.  He  grew  for  some  time.  He  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and 
the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him.  He  became  a  man.  He  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  began  to  preach  to  the  people  and  perform 
many  miracles  upon  the  diseased  people.  I  cannot  give  an  account 
of  all  his  wonderful  works.  When  he  was  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
Judas  and  his  soldiers  seized  him,  and  bound  him  in  the  court  of  Pi- 
late, the  Governor  of  Judea.  Pilate  inquired  of  Jesus  what  he  had 
said.  Wicked,  false  witnesses  told  Pilate  that  Jesus  had  blasphemed 
God.    But  Jesus  answered  nothing  and  held  his  peace.  Wicked 
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people  clamored  for  his  death.  Pilate  said  that  they  might  do  to 
him  as  they  pleased,  but  he  would  not  hurt  him  himself.  He  sent 
for  a  large  bowl  of  water  and  he  washed  his  hands.  He  said  that 
this  showed  to  them  that  he  would  not  hurt  him.  They  seized  Jesus  and 
nailed  him  on  the  cross.  After  Jesus  died,  he  was  dressed  with  white 
garments  and  put  into  the  tomb.  Death  had  conquered  his  life.  In 
three  days  on  the  morning,  he  rose  from  death,  and  obtained  life, 
and  conquered  death.  During  forty  days  he  appeared  to  his  disci- 
ples. At  the  end  of  forty  days,  he  called  them  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  After  he  taught  them,  he  rose  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  by 
the  cloud  taking  him  up  to  Heaven,  where  his  life  will  never  be 
conquered  by  death." 

The  second  clasSy  of  six  years  standing,  were  first  examined  in  mo- 
dern history.  A  great  number  and  variety  of  questions  were  proposed 
by  the  examiners,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  England, 
America,  etc.  These  were  answered  with  a  promptitude  and  accura- 
cy evincing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects,  and  deep 
interest  in  this  branch  of  study.  It  was  alike  gratifying  and  sur- 
prising to  observe  with  what  facility  they  discoursed  on  the  main 
facts  of  the  history  of  our  own  and  other  lands,  considering  how  re- 
cently they  received  their  first  ideas  respecting  events  transpiring  be- 
yond their  own  limited  observation. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  ability  of  the  class  to  comprehend  historical 
facts,  and  express  them  in  written  language,  we  here  insert  one  of 
the  exercises,  such  as  they  were  accustomed  to  write  in  connection 
-with  their  lessons. 

Greece. 

"  I  now  understand  by  my  Barber's  History,  that  Greece  was,  in 
ancient  times,  once  the  most  enlightened,  powerful,  and  refined  repub- 
lic in  the  world.  This  republic  was  at  first  founded  by  the  Greeks. 
This  country  had  produced  many  men  of  very  distinguished  merit 
and  high  rank,  and  claimed  the  uncommon  skill  and  abilities  of  its 
inhabitants  in  many  arts  of  various  kinds,  especially  such  as  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  &c. 

"  In  the  modern  times,  this  country  is  indeed  very  inferior  to  what 
is  related  in  the  ancient  times.  The  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the 
inhabitants  generally  existed  in  a  deeper  degree.  However,  some 
individuals,  who  received  a  good  education  in  Europe,  were  success- 
fully awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  degradation  and  slavery,  with 
which  the  Turkish  masters  had  burdened  them  for  a  long  period. 
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"  A  war  having  commenced  between  the  Turks  and  the  Pacha  of 
Albania,  the  Greeks  hastened  to  arms,  and  with  great  energy  drove 
them  from  the  greater  part  of  this  country. 

"  Afterwards  a  large  army  of  troops  landed  in  Scio,  an  island  of 
some  importance,  where  the  people  were  noted  for  having  their  pe- 
culiar privileges  ;  this  island  belonged  to  Greece.  Being  reinforced 
by  about  15,000  men,  they  massacred,  in  a  most  dreadful  manner,  the 
women  and  children,  destroyed  the  houses,  and  sold  a  great  many  in- 
habitants into  slavery. 

"  The  intelligence  of  this  event  in  Scio  spread  throughout  Europe, 
and  being  read  with  great  indignation  respecting  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  which  the  Turks  inflicted  on  the  Greeks,  the  three  ministers 
from  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  France,  settled  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
and  gave  notice  to  the  Turkish  commander  that  "  Greece  must  there- 
after govern  herself."  Ho\vever,  refusing  to  obey  this  order,  the 
Turks  at  once  murdered  the  women  and  children,  and  destroyed  the 
houses  in  a  most  unjust  manner.  Then  the  combined  squadrons  of 
vessels  of  war,  under  the  orders  of  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  France, 
came  threatening  destruction  upon  them,  if  they  would  not  surrsnder 
themselves.  They  drove  the  Turks  from  Greece,  and  destroyed  110 
vessels  of  war. 

"  Afterwards  peace  was  established  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
a  new  king  was  chosen,  a  new  constitution  given  ;  schools  were  es- 
tablished, and  commerce  and  agriculture  increased." 

In  geography,  the  class  were  subjected  to  a  close  examination  in 
respect  to  the  State  of  New- York,  its  boundaries,  number  and  loca- 
tion of  its  counties,  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  natural  curiosities,  etc. 
They  appeared  perfectly  familiar  with  their  own  State,  and  also  with 
other  parts  of  the  world  briefly  referred  to. 

The  examiners  next  proposed  to  the  class  some  of  the  prefixes,  to 
ascertain  their  knowledge  of  their  signification  and  use  in  modifying 
the  words  with  which  they  are  connected.  These  seemed  to  be  well 
understood,  and  greatly  to  facilitate  their  advancement  in  acquiring 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words.  Each  of  the  class 
wrote  upon  the  slate  a  prefix,  with  its  signification;  also  several 
words  of  which  it  formed  an  elementary  part,  and  a  few  impromptu 
sentences  to  embody  and  illustrate  those  words.  The  following, 
copied  at  random  from  a  number  of  the  slates,  will  show  their  know 
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ledge  of  etymology,  and  facility  in  applying  this  knowledge  to  a 
practical  use: 

Ad,  at,  af,  ap,  ac,  &c.,  =  to.    Attend,  attempt,  attain. 

"  In  Washington  city,  the  senators  attend  to  the  addresses  of  some 
distinguished  men." 

"  Many  young  persons  often  attempt  to  attain  the  knowledge  of 
their  studies  in  those  years  when  young." 

De  =  from,  away,  off.  Declare,  deliver,  detain,  deny,  deceive,  de- 
pend. 

"  The  Americans  declared  themselves  independent  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1776." 

"  We  should  not  deceive,  to  say  some  words  to  our  parents." 

"  We  most  not  delay  to  write,  when  we  receive  a  letter  from  our 
friends." 

"  I  hope  that  the  pupils  will  be  delivered  from  the  cholera  while 
we  are  going  home  to-morrow." 

"  Hyenas  and  wolves  often  devour  the  dead  bodies.  They  look 
very  ugly." 

Inter  =  between,  among.    Intercession,  intercourse. 

"  Many  years  ago,  Jesus  Christ  engaged  in  intercession  with  the 
Father — said  to  him  about  the  wicked  people  in  the  world.  God 
was  very  angry,  and  had  almost  punished  them  for  destroying  them; 
however,  immediately  Jesus  Christ  came  from  heaven,  aud  he  was, 
instead  of  the  wicked  people,  for  forgiving  them.  God  heard,  and 
was  pleased  to  pardon  them  who  repent." 

Re  =  back,  again.  Regret,  refreshments,  revolutionize,  recollect, 
return. 

"The  Americans  regretted     hear  of  ex  Pres.  Polk's  death." 

"  I  shall  go  home,  and  w^hen  I  arrive  ai  it,  I  will  recollect  my 
parents,  and  I  will  spend  there  the  next  eight  weeks,  then  I  will  re- 
turn here  next  September. 

Sub,  sug,  sup,  sub,  &c.  =  under. 
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"  The  people,  under  the  monarchial  authorities,  are  generally  call- 

the  subjects/'' 

"That  gentleman  suggests  that  his  brother  William  ^^\\\  come 
here  as  a  visitor  to  him  and  his  family  in  his  house  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

"  I  suppose  that  the  Hungarians  will  gain  a  complete  victory  over 
Russia." 

"  Merchants  are  successfxdly  engaged  in  selling  dry  goods  and 
gaining  much  money." 

Trans  =  across.    Transport,  transfer,  transverset 

"  Some  of  the  celebrated  Irishmen  have  been  transported  to  an  is- 
land surrounded  by  water  and  left  there  alone  on  account  of  having 
excited  their  countrymen  for  the  delivery  of  their  land." 

Some  questions  were  also  proposed  to  the  class  through  the  in- 
structor, upon  natural  philosophy,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  uses  of  water  and  air.  Their  answers  interested  the  commit- 
the  exceedingly,  but  it  is  impossible  to  convey  in  a  written  report 
the  impressions  made,  by  the  rapid  and  graphic  language  of  signs, 
from  a  whole  class,  each  pupil  giving  his  own  answer,  and  eager  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  observer,  that  his  answer,  often  strikingly  pecu- 
liar, might  be  correctly  understood  and  appreciated. 

There  was  time  but  for  a  single  question  in  arithmetic.  The  dep- 
uty superintendent  opening  their  text  book,  selected  the  following 
question,  which  all  answered  correctly  on  their  slates.  "  Bought  18 
barrels  of  potatoes,  each  containing  3  bushels,  at  25  cents  a  bushel; 
what  did  the  whole  cost?    Ans.  $13.50." 

Specimens  of  letters,  etc.,  from  each  member  of  the  class,  were  ex- 
hibited. They  were  all  neatly,  and  some  very  beautifully  written, 
and  presented  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  gram- 
matical rules  and  skill  in  the  practice  of  composition.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen: 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
JTew-York,  June  Ibth,  1849.  ) 

My  Dear  Sister, 

Kow  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  this  last  letter  to  you  though  it 
is  the  first  time  to  send  to  you,  as  I  had  not  written  since  the  fall. 
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but  you  know  I  could  not  get  any  good  opportunity.  Dear  Lucinda, 
I  beg  you  would  excuse  me  for  this,  and  hope  these  few  lines  may 
find  you  with  much  gladness» 

I  received  your  kind  letter,  last  Saturday,  by  Mr.  Backus,  and  was 
extremely  glad  to  read  it,  about  home,  which  informed  me  that  my 
brothers,  sisters,  and  relatives  are  well,  except  my  mother  is  confined 
by  the  j-heumatism,  as  usual. 

I  am  in  good  health,  but  the  rheumatism  has  not  entirely  left 
me;  though  I  enjoy  myself  very  much  in  the  Institution.  Also, 
Lavinia  does  so;  but  she  says  that  she  is  very  glad  to  leave  here, 
for  her  education  will  soon  be  completed,  at  seven  years  next  July. 

You  informed  me  that  Margaret  is  not  at  home  in  the  summer, 
so  I  am  surprised  to  hear  about  her.  I  want  to  see  James  and 
William,  and  also  little  George  and  Zachary,  very  much.  These  are 
my  sweet  nephews.  I  am  sorry  that  little  Elizabeth  is  not  very 
well. 

Did  Daniel  and  his  wife  spend  the  winter  at  home,  and  are  they 
staying  now?  I  never  heard  about  them  since  I  left  home.  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  about  them?  I  want  to  hear  from  them  by  a 
letter  next  time. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  about  the  pupils. 

Last  Wednesday,  early  in  the  morning,  all  the  teachers,  their 
wives,  and  pupils,  left  here  in  the  cars  to  the  City  Hall;  we  took  the 
steamboat  to  Brooklyn.  The  passaoje  was  v^ry  delightful.  Then 
we  took  the  cars,  by  the  invitation  of  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company.  When  I  took  the  seat  in  the 
cars,  I  had  the  greatest  pleasure  of  going  on  an  excursion  to  Green- 
port,  about  98  miles  in  length.  While  I  read  a  book,  or  talked 
with  the  boys,  I  saw  some  small  villages,  when  the  cars  stopped 
several  times,  but  they  looked  very  dull.  After  we  arrived  at  Green- 
port,  we  dined  under  a  large  tent.  Then  the  deaf-mutes  took  the 
pleasure  of  walking  with  the  girls,  through  the  different  ways  in  a 
green  field,  as  they  pleased  to  prefer  themselves,  for  two  hours. 
They  then  took  the  cars,  left  there  at  four  o'clock,  and  returned  to 
the  Institution  by  the  same  w^ay  in  safety,  late  at  night,  (at  ten,) 
and  took  our  supper.  Then  we  w^ent  to  retire,  lately,  at  eleven;  so 
I  felt  fatigued,  but  did  not  sleep  enough. 
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I  recollect  to  tell  you,  yesterday  evening  Mr.  Backus  came  here 
again,  with  Mr.  Fox,  and  I  talked  with  them  about  Sally.  I  hear 
that  my  father  w^ill  perhaps  sell  his  farm  and  remove  to  Watertown, 
to  reside  there.'  If  so,  1  would  like  to  live  there  better  than  my 
home. 

I  must  stop  this,  and  will  tell  you  particularly  next  July.  How 
glad  I  am  the  vacation  is  coming  here  shortly! 

Write  me  very  soon — before  we  will  go  home.  I  give  my  love 
and  respects  to  you,  my  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  relatives,  and 
all  who  inquire  of  you. 

Good  bye. 
From  your  affectionate  sister, 

E.  L. 

To  Lucinda. 

P.  S. — Our  vacation  will  begin  on  Thursday,  12th  of  July.  I 
will  go  with  the  company  of  the  deaf-mutes.  I  wish  you  would 
come  with  father,  John,  Sally,  Delia,  and  little  Margaret,  Ellen  and 
James,  to  wait  for  the  cars,  at  the  car-house,  if  you  can. 

E.  L. 

In  the  examination  thus  far  specified,  so  much  interest  had  been 
excised,  that  the  hours  almost  insensibly  sped  on,  and  ere  they  were 
aware,  the  committee  found,  to  their  regret,  that  it  would  be  out  of 
their  power  to  give  the  First  Class  any  thing  more  than  a  very  brief 
and  cursory  examination.  The  committee,  however,  were  convinced, 
from  the  intelligent  appearance  of  the  pupils  and  the  promptitude 
with  which  they  answered  all  the  questions  proposed  to  thcmj  that 
they  would  have  sustained  with  credit  to  themselves  a  much  more 
rigid  and  extended  investigation  as  to  their  actual  attainments  than 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  allowed.  According  to  the  accompa- 
nying programme,  it  appeared  that  the  class  was  considered  as  being 
prepared  to  be  examined  in  geography,  arithmetic,  history  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  also  more  particularly  relating  to  the  United 
States,  astronomy,  the  general  news  of  the  day,  and  the  Bible  ;  be- 
sides giving  various  exemplifications  of  their  power  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish language  correctly,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  upon  any 
word  proposed,  or  in  illustrating  some  topic  more  at  length,  requiring 
prolonged  continuity  of  thought.  Two  of  the  class  were  also  pre- 
pared to  show  to  how  great  an  extent  they  had  retained,  or  improved 
the  ability  to  articulate  which  they  possessed  in  early  childhood  be- 
fore becoming  deaf.    But  there  was  only  time  to  turn  the  attention 
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of  the  class  to  the  subjects  of  geography  and  astronomy,  though,  in 
the  miscellaneous  inquiries  which  were  put  to  them  in  connection 
with  these  studies,  there  was  elicited  quite  a  remarkable  acquaintance 
with  the  passing  events  of  the  year,  and  the  distinguished  personages 
of  the  day.  Their  ideas  as  to  the  shape,  size,  and  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  so  clearly  expressed  by  signs  as  to  be  intelligi- 
ble to  those  not  familiar  with  this  silent  form  of  speech.  Scarcely  a 
mistake  was  noticed  in  all  their  answers  with  regard  to  the  different 
countries  of  the  earth,  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  forms  of  government, 
state  of  society,  &c.  They  appeared  perfectly  familiar  with  the  re- 
cent revolutions  in  Europe,  the  excitement  in  Canada,  and  the  cause 
of  the  immense  emigration  to  California. 

Original  compositions,  by  each  member  of  the  class,  were  exhibited 
to  the  committee,  all  of  which  did  grfeat  credit  to  the  writers. 

The  following  are  selected  as  specimens  : 

"  Major  General  Israel  Putnam. 

"  This  noble  and  daring  patriot  first  saw  the  light  of  the  world  in 
the  town  of  Salem,  Mass.,  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1718.  Here 
he  spent  most  of  the  days  of  his  youth  in  childish  sports.  One  of 
his  favorite  sports  was  robbing  birds'  nests,  in  which  he  showed  great 
intrepidity  though  he  did  not  escape  without  some  accidents. 

"  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  attached  to  a  lady  of  very 
refined  character,  to  whom  he  was  married  soon  after,  and  removed 
to  Pomfret,  where  he  settled  down  as  a  farmer.  He  had  a  flock  of 
sheep,  but  much  to  his  trouble  a  large  she  wolf  annually  visited  his 
flocks  and  those  of  his  neighbors,  destroying  many  of  them.  He 
went  with  a  band  of  his  neighbors  to  her  den,  and  after  much  labor 
succeeded  in  despatching  her.  Sometime  afterward  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  captain,  and  performed  many  feats,  one  of  which  was  the  pre- 
servation of  his  most  eminent  friend.  Captain  Little,  from  being 
massacred  by  the  Indians.  When  Fort  Edward  was  on  fire  he  was 
there,  and  showed  courage  in  saving  it.  After  this  he  performed 
many  other  prodigies  of  valor,  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 
He  then  returned  home,  where  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement  till  he 
heard  of  the  massacre  of  eight  American  citizens  at  Lexington,  by 
the  British  soldiers  under  Major  Pitcairn.  Hearing  of  this,  the  pat- 
riotic flame  was  kindled  in  his  breast.  The  beaier  of  the  news 
found  Putnam  plowing,  who,  when  he  heard  of  it,  without  more  ado 
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unyoked  his  oxen,  told  his  boy  to  go  home  and  tell  his  mother 
where  he  was  going,  mounted  his  horse,  and  dashed  down  the  road 
to  Cambridge,  which  place  he  reached  in  twenty-four  hours.  His  ar- 
rival created  universal  joy,  and  he  was  with  one  accord  made  Major 
General  of  the  continental  army.  He  soon  took  it  into  his  head  to 
fortify  Bunker's  Hill,  which  then  overlooked  Boston,  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  This  plan  he  accomplished  in  the  night. 
The  next  morning  how  great  was  their  surprise  to  see  what  the 
Americans  had  done.  They  at  first  could  not  believe  their  own  eyes, 
but  when  they  heard  of  the  doings  of  the  Americans  the  preceding 
evening,  they  immediately  formed  into  line  and  attacked  them. 
Twice  they  were  driven  back  with  great  loss,  but  at  the  third  charge 
they  were  successful.  During  all  this  time  Putnam  showed  great 
bravery  in  teaching  the  "  red-coats"  as  hard  a  lesson  as  he  could, 
but  finding  that  there  was  not  enough  of  powder,  he  was  forced  to 
retreat,  but  not  until  the  British  bayonets  were  close  upon  him.  This 
battle  was  a  very  obstinate  one,  and  taught  the  English  what  Yan- 
kees could  do. 

"  One  day  Putnam  obtained  leave  to  visit  his  family,  but,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  camp,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  paralysis  and  obliged  to  return  home.  Once  a  British  officer  be- 
came offended  with  him  and  challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel.  To 
this  Putnam  consented  and  proposed  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  place. 
When  the  day  arrived,  the  officer  found  him  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth  sitting  on  the  head  of  a  barrel  with  a  match  inserted,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  full  of  powder.  Putnam  asked  him  to  sit  down, 
which  he  did.  Then  Putnam  coolly  set  fire  to  the  match,  and  went 
on  smoking.  The  Englishman  watched  it  for  a  moment  and  then 
turned  to  make  a  precipitous  retreat.  Putnam  asked  him  why  he 
thus  retreated,  and  then  said  he  guessed  he  did  not  like  the  smell  of 
onions  with  which  the  barrel  was  filled.  After  this  event  he  lived 
happily  at  home  until  the  19th  of  May,  1790,  when  he  finished  his 
career  after  a  long  and  faithful  service  to  his  country,  aged  72. 
Putnam  was  a  man  of  generosity,  full  of  patriotism  and  boldness. 
He  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  America's  sons,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  free  her  from  the  English  yoke.  May  his  descendants  ever 
after  have  the  very  spirit  and  impulse  of  their  illustrious  ancestor." 

The  Art  of  Painting.'' 

"  I  suppose  that  many  years  ago  some  persons  in  eastern  lands  at- 
tempted to  draw  pictures,  though  they  were  somewhat  rude  and  un- 
natural.    But  afterwards  many  distinguished  artists  in  Athens  and 
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Rome  made  great  improvements  in  the  arts,  and  executed  some  beau- 
tiful pictures  for  the  temples.  In  this  century  many  artists  of  Europe 
and  America  can  paint  surpassingly  beautiful  paintings,  and  have 
made  the  most  ^vonde^ful  improvements,  There  are  many  beautiful 
paintings  in  the  city  of  New-York  and  other  places  in  this  country, 
and  also  in  foreign  countries.  I  am  very  fond  of  viewing  these 
works  of  art.  Some  time  ago  we  were  invited  to  see  the  Dusseldorf 
collections,  w^hcre  we  viewed  many  beautiful  German  paintings  with 
admiration.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  look  at  one  which  repre- 
sented the  birth  of  our  beloved  Saviour,  and  also  to  see  the  historical 
pictures  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples.  I  think  that  the  art  of 
painting  is  very  useful  in  order  to  refine  the  tastes  and  hearts  of  the 
spectators,  and  it  also  benefits  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  they  are  al- 
ways pleased  to  look  at  representations  of  different  scenes.  I  take  great 
delight  in  viewing  paintings  of  landscapes  and  beautiful  scenery,  and 
should  be  thankful  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  his  kindness  in  giving 
genius  and  skill  to  artists.'' 

The  committee  were  pleased  with  these  evidences  of  the  progress 
of  the  class,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  derived  from  human  sour- 
ces and  were  desirous  of  making  some  inquiries  to  test  their  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  inspired  volume,  but  their  la- 
bors were  brought  to  a  close,  by  the  announcement  that  the  hour  had 
arrived  for  the  closing  exercises  which  took  place  in  the  chapel,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  in  presence  of  a  large  company  of  friends  of 
the  Institution. 

The  pupils  were  all  in  attendance  and  presented  a  remarkably  in- 
terest infj  appearance.  At  two  o'clock,  the  Deputy  Superintendent, 
the  Board  of  Direciors  and  Instructors  of  the  Institution  took  their 
seats  upon  the  platform,  and  the  President  introduced  the  exercises 
with  the  following  remarks  : 

"  The  last  sands  of  another  academical  year  are  fast  dropping  froTO 
the  glass  of  time,  and  its  transactions  are  soon  to  be  sealed  up.  In 
surveying  the  past  from  this  point  of  observation,  a  multitude  of 
thoughts  naturally  crowd  upon  the  mind,  which  neither  the  time  nor 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  meet  will  permit  me  to  present  in 
detail.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  on  this  occasion,  to  remind  the 
friends  of  the  Institution  that  at  no  former  period  of  its  history  have 
they  had  greater  cause  for  joy  and  gratitude  than  now,  in  view  of 
that  goodness  which  has  crowned  the  year. 
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We  are  permitted  to  instance  the  prevalence  of  health  among  the 
members  of  our  little  community,  though  disease  has  had  a  fatal  ter- 
mination in  two  cases,  one  by  measles  which  swept  through  the 
household,  the  other  by  consumption,  the  offspring  of  that  scrofulous 
affection  which,  in  many  cases  is  the  cause  of  their  misfortune. 

No  acts  of  insubordination,  no  outbreaks  of  passion,  no  departure 
from  propriety  of  demeanor,  the  recital  of  which  would  cause  us  to 
sorrow,  and  mantle  our  cheeks  with  shame,  have  disturbed  our  quiet 
or  the  progress  of  our  improvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  commendable  diligence  and  docility  have  re- 
warded the  labors  of  the  teachers,  and  the  seed  which  they  have  sown 
has  fallen  into  a  genial  soil,  and  brought  forth  fruit  which  has  been 
garnered  up  for  future  use. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  towards  perfecting  a  course  of  in- 
struction, and  another  volume  is  now  in  press,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  term  will  be  added  to  those  already  prepared. 

The  efforts  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  have  been 
zealous  and  unwearied  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  many 
instances  they  have  been  accompanied  by  that  blessing  from  on  high, 
without  which,  whosoever  may  plant  and  water,  no  fruit  can  be  gath- 
ered. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  evidence  of  internal  prosperity,  that  has 
marked  the  history  of  the  year  :  health,  conformity  to  the  establish- 
ed precedents  without  knowing  or  feeling  it  to  be  a  burden,  indus- 
trious application  to  intellectual  and  mechanical  pursuits,  increased 
facility  in  the  means  of  imparting  instruction,  and  to  crown  all,  a 
realization  of  those  spiritual  blessings  which  have  the  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

Nor  is  the  evidence  of  popular  interest  and  favor  less  striking 
than  that  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  indicating  its  internal  charac- 
ter and  condition.  The  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  gave  stronger 
proofs  of  its  willingness  to  sustain  the  cause  of  deaf  mute  instruction 
and  make  it  a  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  than  have  been 
afforded  during  any  year  of  the  corporate  existence  of  the  Institu- 
tion. And  in  this  connection,  also,  I  cannot  forbear  saying,  that 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties  pertaining  to  it,  has  shown  a  zeal  and  a 
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personal  devotion  to  its  welfare,  that  could  not  have  been  exceeded 
had  the  cause  been  his  own  :  and  though  in  consequence  of  indispo- 
sition, he  is  prevented  from  being  here  to-day,  he  has  sent  a  worthy- 
representative  of  the  Department  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

While  in  view  of  these  facts,  we  rejoice,  and  give  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,  we  would  not  fail  to  express  our  thanks  to  God,  by 
whose  providence  all  human  agencies  are  guided  and  controlled,  and 
on  whose  blessing  we  depend  for  whatever  of  success  may  attend 
our  humble  labors.  In  view  of  these  facts,  also,  we  deiive  addition- 
al incentives  to  address  ourselves  with  increased  zeal  and  energy  to 
the  work,  and  thus  show  that  we  appreciate  the  confidence  and  the 
benefactions  of  the  State." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  a  portion  of  the  first  class  was 
summoned  to  the  large  slates  arranged  in  front  of  the  assembly,  and, 
at  the  request  of  their  instructor,  wrote  out  some  remarks  which  he 
communicated  to  them  in  natural  signs,  and  added  reflections  of  their 
own  suggested  by  the  occasion.  The  identity  of  sentiment  exhibited 
by  them  all  in  the  exercise,  proved  that  they  had  comprehended  what 
had  been  imparted,  while  the  variety  of  language  with  which  they 
respectively  clothed  the  idea,  and  the  pertinence  and  originality  of 
the  thoughts  they  contrived  to  interweave,  was  a  pleasing  evidence 
of  their  facility  in  composition. 

They  were  next  requested  to  write  on  some  subject  of  their  own 
selection,  which  they  did  with  so  much  felicity  of  expression,  as  to 
cause  much  surprise  and  gratification. 

The  next  exercise  consisted  in  incorporating  into  sentences  single 
words  suggested  to  them.  The  word  "  guess"  was  selected  for  the 
class  by  a  gentleman  present,  and  on  this  the  thought  elicited  from 
each  one  was  very  happy.  Another  gentleman  suggesting  that  a 
word  in  less  common  use  would  be  a  better  test  of  their  abilities, 
proposed  "  humbug."  The  teacher  remarked  that  the  term  might 
not  be  readily  comprehended  by  them  all,  as  it  was  one  which  they 
had  rarely  if  ever  had  occasion  to  use.  His  misgivings,  were,  how- 
ever, unfounded,  as  the  force  of  the  word  was  fully  illustrated  in  the 
sentences  of  all.  One  wrote,  *'  I  am  of  opinion  that  going  to  Cali- 
fornia in  a  balloon  is  a  humbug^  "  Some  people  think  it  a 
humhvg  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  taught  to  write  and  think, 
but  we  trust  that  by  our  examination  this  day,  we  shall  prove  it  no 
humbug." 
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The  superintendent  then  related  an  anecdote,  which  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  class  through  the  medium  of  natural  signs,  and  by 
them  translated  into  language.  No  more  striking  proof  of  ability  to 
use  language  with  ease  and  correctness  could  be  afforced,  than  by 
their  manner  of  performing  this  exercise,  requiring  as  it  did  that 
they  should  give  the  exact  force  of  the  idea  communicated,  without 
in  any  wise  accommodating  it  to  forms  of  expression  which  they 
could  most  easily  command.  The  following  is  one  of  their  versions 
of  the  anecdote: 

"  While  John  Randolph  was  a  member  of  Congress,  another  one 
got  angry  at  him  and  determined  to  insult  him.  One  day,  while  he 
was  parading  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  he  espied  Randolph  and  walked 
close  up  to  him,  saying,  "  I  never  turn  aside  for  a  rascal."  Ran- 
dolph replied,    I  always  do." 

It  gives  the  committee  great  pleasure  to  remark  that  the  class  ac- 
quitted themselves  admirably  on  this  occasion,  and  afforded  a  new 
proof  of  the  incalculable  benefits  of  an  institution,  but  for  which, 
each  one  of  those  who  had  been  exhibiting  such  sparkling  intelli- 
gence, would  have  been  doomed  to  a  life  of  hopeless  ignorance  and 
intellectual  and  moral  darkness. 

The  exercises  of  the  class  at  the  slates  were  inters{iersed  with  ex- 
hibitions of  the  power  of  the  sign  language  to  express  thought, 
feeling  and  action,  and  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  prayer  in  a  graceful  and  touching  manner  by  an  interest- 
ing female  pupil. 

One  of  the  examining  committee  then  made  a  report,  to  the  effect 
that  each  of  the  eleven  classes  of  the  institution  had  been  subjected 
during  the  last  two  days  to  an  examination  which  had  proved  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  committee.  He  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  notice  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  examination  had  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  deputy  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  and  concluded  by  recommending  to  the  department,  in  behalf 
of  the  board  of  directors,  the  following  named  pupils  as  candidates 
for  re-selection  for  an  additional  year's  instruction. 

Of  five  years'  standing. 
George  Driscall,  Amanda  E.  Ashley, 

Charles  M.  Grow,  Lydia  Ann  Ballou, 

William  P.  Wright,  Lucy  Gilbert, 

Joanna  Bentley. 
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Of  SIX  years'  standing. 

Fletcher  Stewart,  George  W.  Harrison, 

Edward  C.  Benedict,  Lewis  S.  Vail, 

LawTence  N.  Jones,  Truman  Grommon, 

Daniel  M.  Whitten,  Alvan  11.  Cornell, 

Asahel  Andrews,  Eliza  Lighthall, 

Hugh  Shannon,  Meribah  Cornell, 

William  H.  Rider,  Silence  Taber. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  rose,  and  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  Mr.  Morgan,  who,  as  Secretary  of  State,  is  ex  officio  Superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  he  had  been  called  to  take  an  official 
part  in  the  present  examination,  at  a  very  short  notice.  It  had  been 
one  of  extreme  interest  to  him.  Previous  to  this,  w^ith  the  single 
exception  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  is  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  which  he  resided  four  years,  he  had  never  seen 
a  deaf-mute,  and  was  unaware  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  edu- 
cation of  that  unfortunate  class.  He  alluded  to  the  striking  differ- 
ence manifest  in  those  who  had  been  recently  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  this  benevolent  Institution,  and  those  who  were  about 
to  leave  it  under  all  the  advantages  of  the  judicious  course  of  in- 
struction there  pursued. 

But  he  considered  that  the  mental  culture  of  these  unfortunates 
was  only  a  portion  of  the  benevolence  exercised  towards  them.  A 
large  number  were  from  the  poorer  classes,  whose  friends  could  do 
nothing  for  their  maintenance  at  the  close  of  their  academic  course. 
If,  then,  when  they  left  the  Institution,  they  were  to^*be  turned  upon 
the  world  without  the  means  of  support,  it  might  well  be  questioned 
whether  their  condition  had  been  bettered  by  education.  With  cul- 
tivated intellect  had  come  a  knowledge  of  their  wants;  and  without 
adequate  provision  for  these,  we  might  well  say  that  "  Where  igno- 
rance is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

It  was  therefore  with  real  pleasure  that  he  had  inspected  the 
arrangements  made  in  the  Institution  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  such 
mechanical  knowledge  as  would  enable  them  to  procure  a  livelihood 
after  they  had  left  its  protecting  walls,  and  alluded  to  the  many 
specimens  of  skill  which  he  had  seen  in  its  workshops.  He  con- 
cluded with  authorizing,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  the  continuance 
at  the  Institution,  for  one  year  longer,  of  the  pupils  who  had  been 
recommended  for  the  purpose  by  the  report  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Johnson's  excellent  remarks,  certificates 
of  good  character  and  attainments  were  presented  by  the  President 
to  the  following  pupils  who  had  completed  a  course  of  five  years  in- 
struction: 

Solomon  Chappie,  Hannah  M.  Seymour, 

James  S.  Wells,  Maria  Willis, 

Piatt  A.  McKean,  Augusta  Hahn, 

John  Vine,  Catharine  Sullivan, 

George  Driscall,  Laura  Jones, 

John  Edward  Ling,  Amanda  E.  Ashley, 

David  H.  Havens,  Lydia  Ann  Ballou, 

James  Monroe  Camp,         Lucy  Gilbert, 
Charles  M.  Grow,  Joanna  Bentley, 

William  P.  Wright,  Martha  Dewitt  Buck, 

Lucy  A.  Boughton. 

Diplomas,  accompanied  by  a  printed  copy  of  the  farewell  letter 
addressed  to  them  by  the  President,  were  then  conferred  upon  the 
following  named  pupils,  who  had  completed  the  term  of  seven  years 
instruction : 

Jacob  Barnhart,  Joseph  Sweetraan, 

John  Thomas  Bell,  George  N.  Burwell, 

Simeon  D.  Bucklen,  Lavina  Lighthall, 

Ephraim  Jewell,  Jerusha  M.  Hills, 

James  Oliver  Smith,  Hannah  M.  Patten, 

Sally  Bronson. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  the  president  with  prayer,  in  the 
language  of  signs. 

The  committee  feel  that  they  should  not  discharge  their  duty,  did 
they  not  make  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact,  that  long  connection 
with  the  institution  and  renewed  opportunities  of  becoming  acquain- 
ted with  the  details  of  its  operation,  so  far  from  diminishing,  serve 
only  to  increase  the  interest  they  entertain  for  its  welfare. 

As  year  after  year  the  pupils  leave  its  walls  to  act  their  part  in 
the  busy  scenes  of  life,  it  is  a  happy  consciousness  we  feel  to  have 
contributed,  however  feebly  to  the  prosperity  of  an  institution  which 
exercises  such  an  enlarged  benevolence.  In  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty it  has  been  the  means  of  elevating  a  portion  of  our  fellow- 
beings  from  a  condition  of  social  inferiority  and  moral  desolation  to 
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that  intelligence,  refinement,  moral  elevation,  and  social  dignity  and 
independence  which  mark  the  character  of  a  moral  and  enlightened 
people. 

The  institution  has  reached  a  position  of  importance  which  cannot 
be  overlooked,  whether  we  regard  its  influence  upon  those  immedi- 
ately committed  to  its  care,  or  upon  the  cause  at  large.  Public  fa- 
vor has  marked  each  step  of  its  progress,  till  now^  it  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  State  by  whose  mu- 
nificenee  it  is  enabled  to  accomplish  its  benevolent  purposes. 

That  its  progress  will  still  be  onward  we  have  ample  guarantee  in 
the  untiring  devotion  of  the  president,  the  zeal  of  the  professors,  and 
the  active  co-operation  of  this  board. 

Signed,  PROSPER  M.  WETMORE, 

BENJAMIN  R.  WINTHROP. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New- York,  Oct.  9,  1849. 
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Albany,  Dec.  1,  1849. 

To  the  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Sir, — In  pursuance  of  your  directions  I  attended  the  annual  exam- 
ination of  the  pupils  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  I  had  intended  to  render  you  an  extended  account  of  the 
examination,  but  the  full  and  particular  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  I  understand  will  accompa- 
ny the  annual  report  of  the  Board,  wholly  relieves  me  from  my  pro- 
posed labor.  I  was  present  at  the  examination  of  every  class,  and 
tested  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  the  pupils  by  numerous  ques- 
tions, and  am  happy  to  concur  in  all  that  the  committee  has  said  of 
their  progress  and  acquirements.  Indeed,  my  wonder  throughout  was 
not  that  they  had  acquired  so  little,  but  rather  that  they  could  be 
taught  so  much.  The  difiiculties  to  be  overcome,  seem  to  be  almost 
insurmountable,  but  by  a  judicious  system  of  instruction  the  avenues 
of  communication  are  gradually  enlarged  and  cleared,  till  minds  "  from 
wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out,"  are  so  skilfully  trained  and 
instructed,  as  to  be  capable  of  investigating  every  department  of  sci- 
ence, and  of  entering  upon  most  of  the  business  avocations  of  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  during  the  summer,  not  a  single  case  occurred  at  the  Institution. 
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I  attribute  this  exemption  from  disease  in  no  small  degree  to  whole- 
some food  and  excellent  cooking,  but  chiefly  to  the  perfect  cleanli- 
ness pursued  throughout  the  whole  establishment.  The  good  order, 
regularity  and  neatness  that  every  where  prevailed,  bore  testimony  to 
the  ever  watchful  and  active  supervision  of  the  matron  and  President. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  utility  and  excellence  of  any  system  of 
education  is  to  be  found  in  its  results.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  system 
pursued  at  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  must  be 
pronounced  good.  No  one  could  attend  an  annual  examination,  and 
compare  the  utter  incapacity  and  ignorance  of  the  uninstructed  deaf- 
mute,  the  merest  show  of  sense  and  passion,  with  the  intelligence  and 
mental  capabilities  of  one,  informed  and  enlightened  by  a  patient, 
laborious  and  judicious  education,  and  not  approve  the  system  that 
produces  such  results,  admire  the  genius  that  developed  and  the  skill 
which  has  perfected  it. 

All  the  State  pupils  at  the  Institution  are  the  children  of  the  poor, 
who  would,  were  it  not  for  the  charity  of  the  state,  be  neglected  and 
-uneducated,  while  young,  a  burden  to  their  parents,  and  who  would 
grow  up,  unskilled  in  any  business,  through  life,  a  burden  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  charity  of  the  state  is  therefore  economically  as  well  as  be- 
nevolently given.  It  makes  intelligent  and  useful  citizens  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  the  most  helpless  of  paupers. 

The  patronage  of  the  state  will  doubtless  be  continued  to  the  In- 
stitution, and  hereafter  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  and 
wants  of  those  who  may  need  instruction. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  JOHNSON, 
Dep.  SwpH,  Common  Schools. 
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IV. 


Physician's  Report. 

The  undersigned,  physician  to  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

REPORTS: 

That,  during  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close,  the  Institution  has 
enjoyed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  health,  presenting  for  his  atten- 
tion but  four  cases  of  dangerous  illness.  Two  of  these  were  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  the  consequence  of  a  severe  form  of  measles, 
one  of  which  proved  fatal  ;  a  case  of  severe  small  pox  which  re- 
covered, and  the  other,  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  which  also  termina- 
ted favorably. 

Although  epidemic  cholera  prevailed  with  great  severity  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Institution,  not  an  individual,  either  officer, 
pupil  or  domestic  within  it,  suffered  in  the  least.  On  making  inquiry 
your  physician  learned  that  a  similar  good  fortune  obtained  in  1832 
and  1834.  This  led  him  to  think  that,  by  inquiring  into  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  families  and  associations  of  individuals  who  have  re- 
mained exempt  from  epidemic  cholera,  while  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  have  suffered  severely,  examples  might  be  found,  by  the 
strict  imitation  of  which,  most  may  hereafter  escape  from  attacks  of 
so  terrible  a  pestilence  ;  and  since  this  Institution  affords  one  of  the 
examples,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  locality, 
dimensions  and  government,  and  of  the  diet  and  habits  of  its  in- 
mates. 

The  Institution  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New-York  on  a  tolerably  elevated  spot  between  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Avenues,  the  grounds  extending  from  the  southerly  side  of  Fiftieth 
street  nearly  to  the  northerly  side  of  Forty-eighth  street,  and  divided 
into  a  site  for  the  building,  a  garden  and  play  ground. 
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The  soil  lies  upon  a  rocky  bed  of  gneiss  which  in  no  part  is  far 
beneath  the  surface,  and  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  a  heavy 
loam  resting  upon  hard-pan  and  this  upon  the  rock. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  fevers  of  an  intermittent  and  remittent 
type  prevail  as  regularly  and  constantly  as  the  return  of  the  season, 
but  very  rarely  among  the  pupils  or  officers  within  the  Institution. 
In  like  manner  the  population  in  the  neighborhood  has  suffered  se- 
verely from  cholera. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  principal  edifice,  workshops,  in  which 
book  binding,  shoe  making,  cabinet  making,  and  tailoring  are  done 
by  the  pupils,  stables  and  wash  house  and  bathing  house.  The  prin- 
cipal edifice  is  a  connected  building  consisting  of  a  centre  sixty  by 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  having  five  stories  divided  into  a  kitchen, 
bake  room,  store  room,  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  president's 
family,  library,  cabinet  and  office,  eleven  school  rooms,  each  twenty 
by  twenty-five  feet,  a  chapel  occupying  the  centre  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  stories,  on  each  side  of  which,  are  lodging  rooms  capable  of 
lodging  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  two  wings  each  eighty-five 
by  thirty  feet  divided  into  day  and  evening  rooms,  lodging  rooms  and 
washing  rooms,  and  two  connecting  wings  each  twenty  by  twenty 
feet,  divided  into  passage  ways  and  hospitals. 

The  government  is  entrusted  wholly  to  the  President,  advised  by  a 
Board  of  Directors.  In  the  intellectual,  mechanical  and  domestic  de- 
partments, there  are  eleven  teachers,  a  book-binder,  cabinet  maker, 
tailor,  shoemaker,  gardener,  and  laborers ;  a  matron  and  her  assist- 
ant, a  cook,  and  other  female  domestics.  The  hour  for  rising  is  uni- 
formly at  half  past  five  o'clock  in  summer  ;  in  winter,  half  an  hour 
later  ;  breakfast  at  six  or  half  past  six  o'clock,  after  which  each  pu- 
pil goes  to  labor  in  the  shops,  the  garden,  or  about  the  house.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  pupils  assemble  in  the  chapel  for  prayers,  after 
which  they  go  to  their  respective  class-rooms.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
dinner  ;  after  dinner  they  play  for  an  hour.  At  half  past  one  o'clock 
school  is  again  called  ;  at  ten  minutes  to  four  prayers  are  again  held 
in  the  chapel.  The  pupils  then  return  to  their  respective  occupations 
and  remain  till  six  o'clock,  when  they  are  called  to  tea,  after  which 
they  are  allowed  a  short  season  of  relaxation,  when  they  are  called 
to  their  evening  lessons.  At  nine,  the  younger  portion  of  the  pupils 
retire  to  bed  ;  the  older  are  permitted  to  sit  up  till  ten.  Religious 
services  are  held  twice  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday,  and  the  intervals  of 
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the  day  are  spent  in  reading,  or  in  committing  to  memory  a  Sundaiy 
school  lesson. 

Bathing  is  encouraged,  and  made  imperative  once  a  week. 

The  diet  consists  of  the  best  and  the  greatest  variety  of  food.  The 
president,  officers,  pupils  and  domestics,  all  fare  alike.  The  garden^ 
by  good  cultivation,  is  made  to  produce  an  abundance  of  radishes, 
lettuce,  onions,  beets,  cabbage,  beans,  spinach,  egg-plant,  celery,  tur- 
neps,  tomatoes,  and  all  the  potatoes  used  in  the  summer.  Milk  is 
also  supplied  in  abundance  from  the  cows  pastured  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  fed  upon  dry  feed,  no  swill  or  distillery  grains  being  al- 
low^ed  for  food  to  corrupt  the  milk.  Other  necessaries  are  brought 
from  market. 

On  Monday's  they  have  for  dinner  roast  beef  with  spinach  or  let- 
tuce, or  egg-plant,  or  cabbage  in  the  form  of  cold  slaw  or  pickled,, 
or  cucumbers  with  boiled  beets  and  boiled  turneps  and  potatoes,  al- 
ways with  some  one  or  the  other  of  each  vegetable  in  its  season, 
besides  bread  and  butter  and  molasses  without  restraint. 

Tuesdays,  corned  beef : 

Wednesdays,  small  meats  : 

Thursdays,  corned  beef : 

Fridays,  poik  and  beans,  or  codfish  and  potatoes,  or  small  meats  : 
Saturdays,  roast  beef: 

Sundays,  cold  ham,  or  cold  boiled  beef,  or  cold  pork :  Vegetables 
as  on  Monday,  for  every  day  in  the  week  :  Desert  every  day  in  the 
week,  either  of  boiled  rice,  or  rice  pudding,  or  bread  pudding,  or 
apple  dumplings,  or  mush,  or  pies  of  various  kinds,  according  to 
the  season. 

Breakfast,  coffee,  with  fried  bread  j  hash  of  meat  and  potatoes 
cooked  on  the  preceding  day,  and  bread  and  butter. 

At  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  cheese  or  smoked  beef,  or  cake. 

In  1832,  the  cholera  was  at  the  worst  in  the  week  including  the 
twenty-first  day  of  July.  There  were  then  in  the  Institution,  eighty- 
seven  pupils,  besides  officers  and  domestics. 
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The  vacation  in  that  year  commenced  about  the  -  iddle  of  August. 
Forty-five  remained  during  the  vacation,  but  neither  officer,  pupil  or 
domestic  took  the  disease. 

In  1834,  the  cholera  was  at  the  worst  about  the  same  time  in 
July.  There  were  then  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils,  besides 
officers  and  domestics;  and  yet  not  an  officer,  pupil  or  domestic  took 
the  disease. 

In  1849,  the  cholera  was  at  its  height  in  the  same  week,  including 
the  twenty-first  day  of  July.  There  were  then  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pupils,  besides  officers  and  domestics.  The  vacation  took 
place  on  the  week  preceding,  viz.,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July;  but 
forty  pupils,  twenty  domestics,  and  seven  officers  remained.  Yet  not 
one  suffered  from  cholera.  As  soon  as  cholera  became  epidemic, 
such  change  was  made  in  the  system  of  diet  as  was  recommended 
by  the  sanitary  committee.  Cabbage,  lettuce  and  radishes,  with  all 
indigestible  vegetables,  were  avoided,  as  they  were  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding. Great  care  was  had  in  cooking,  and  nothing  was  eaten  on 
the  next  day  which  had  been  cooked  the  day  before.  This  rule  was 
thought  important. 

Now,  if  a  community  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  for  one- 
half  the  period  of  an  epidemic,  and  seventy-seven  persons  for  the 
remainder,  can  exist  for  three  successive  visitations  of  an  epidemic, 
occurring  in  years  remote  from  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a  neigh- 
borhood where  the  epidemic  proved  most  fatal,  the  conclusion  is  ir- 
resistible, that  the  system  of  diet,  habits,  &c.,  detailed  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  will  enable  them  always  to  resist,  with  the  like  impu- 
nity, any  future  recurrence  of  the  same  epidemic;  and  that,  be  its 
remote  cause  what  it  may,  the  exciting  cause  is  to  be  found  in  arti- 
cles used  for  food,  and  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  remote 
cause  lies  also  in  some  unusual  change  taking  place  in  food. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

NICHOLAS  MORRELL, 

Physician  to  the  Institution, 


Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dec.  11,  1849. 


V. 


Terms  of  Admission. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  cloth- 
ing and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by 
the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty 
dollars.    Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

n.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  In- 
stitution, without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years.  The 
Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced 
within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must  be 
addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  selec- 
tion of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed. 
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VIIL  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  ppplication. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  ne- 
cessary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medi- 
cines, or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  de- 
gree, materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is 
likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or 
copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previ- 
ously made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  con- 
stitutional defect;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident?  And 
if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred ;  and  how,  and 
when  produced? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em- 
ployed to  remove  it;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  v/ith  the  mode 
of  forming  letters  with  a  pen? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs;  or  does  he 
or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy? 
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6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents'? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connection  been 
formed  by  marriage? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children? 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY,  P.  PEET,  Presideni. 

Georgb  S.  Robbins,  Secretary, 
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THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  foi' 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit, 
to  the  Legislature,  their  Thirty-second  Annual  Report,  put- 
ting on  record  the  account  of  their  stewardship,  for  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  present  directors  and  officers  of  the  Institution  are 
named  in  the  list  prefixed  to  this  Report.  There  have  been 
no  changes  during  the  past  two  years,  in  the  department  of 
instruction,  and  but  few  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  among 
those  employed  in  the  domestic  and  mechanical  depart- 
ments. The  changes,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  take 
place  in  the  personel  of  every  human  establishment,  have 
with  us,  providentially,  been  so  gradual  that  the  Institution 
has  at  all  times  a  majority  of  directors,  of  teachers,  and  of 
other  persons  employed,  possessing  several  years  experience, 
and  hence  familiar  with  the  wants  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
details  of  its  management.  Of  the  present  corps  of  in- 
structors, for  instance,  one  half  can  bring  the  carefully  culti- 
vated fruits  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-eight  years  experience, 
to  temper  and  guide  the  fresher  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  their 
younger  associates. 

By  the  Treasurer's  Account,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
submitted,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  receipts  of  the  Society 
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from  every  source,  during  the  year  just  closed,  have  amount- 
ed to  thirty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  sixteen  dollars  and 
thirty-nine  cents  ;  and  the  disbursements,  including  the  bal- 
ance of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars 
and  fifty-seven  cents,  due  the  Treasurer  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1849,  have  been  thirty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-two  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents,  leaving  a  balance 
due  the  Treasurer  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and 
fifty-nine  cents. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  legacies  and  donations  re- 
ceived into  the  Treasury  of  the  Institution  are  set  apart  and 
applied  to  the  education  of  indigent  and  deserving  deaf-mute 
children,  not  provided  for  by  the  present  legislative  enact- 
ments. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  former  reports  of  the  appli- 
cation which  has  been  repeatedly  urged  before  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  a  grant  of  the  grounds 
occupied  for  more  than  twenty  years  by  the  Institution, 
partly  under  lease,  and  partly  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Common 
Council.  These  grounds  are  indispensable  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  Institution,  and  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  in- 
mates. Of  the  one  acre  originally  granted  to  the  Institution 
in  fee,  the  whole  front  and  half  the  depth  are  covered  by  the 
main  buildings.  Portions  of  the  adjoining  grounds,  now  in 
question,  are  occupied  by  the  shops  and  other  out  buildings, 
and  by  the  dwellings  of  the  teachers,  and  more  will  soon  be 
required  for  such  purposes.  The  remainder  is  used  partly 
as  a  kitchen  garden  and  miniature  farm,  affording,  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  male  pupils,  instruction  in  the  best  methods  and 
practice  in  the  healthful  pursuits  of  horticulture  ;  and  partly 
as  a  play-ground,  a  most  indispensable  appendage  to  a 
boarding  school  of  more  than  two  hundred  children  and 
youth. 

Though  the  grant  was  asked,  not  in  fee,  but  for  the  time 
only  that  the  Institution  should  remain  in  its  present  site,  to 
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revert  with  an  immensely  increased  value  to  the  city,  when- 
ever the  density  of  population  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, should  make  expedient  a  removal  to  some  other  loca- 
cation,  the  measure  encountered  an  unexpected  opposition, 
the  main  argument  against  it  being,  that  the  real  estate  of 
the  city  vi^as  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  city  debt.  The 
Board  was  thus  constrained  to  purchase  the  grounds  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  thereby  incurring  a  debt 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  not  without  much  deliberation  and  solicitude  that 
the  Board  decided  on  incurring  so  heavy  a  responsibility ; 
but  after  thorough  consideration,  we  became  satisfied  that 
the  measure  was  both  necessary  and  safe.  The  gigantic 
growth  of  our  city  has  already  dotted  and  almost  covered 
with  buildings  more  than  half  the  wide  space,  which  twenty 
years  ago  intervened  between  the  Institution  and  the  city. 
Compact  lines  of  buildings  are  rapidly  stretching  past  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  island,  and,  in  view  of  an  increase  within 
ten  years  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  in  the  population 
of  the  city,  the  period  seems  not  remote  when  we  shall  be 
closely  hemmed  in  by  buildings  erected  in  the  neighboring 
streets.  Already  the  woods  and  pastures,  hitherto  free  to 
every  foot,  are  fast  disappearing  or  becoming  inaccessible. 
Hence  the  pressing  necessity  of  securing,  while  it  may  yet 
be  secured,  sufficient  space  under  the  windows  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  within  its  inclosures  for  an  object  so  indispensable 
to  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  as  free  exercise  in  the  open 
air ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  important  purposes  for  which 
portions  of  the  grounds  may  be  required. 

The  same  unparalleled  growth  of  our  city  which  makes 
the  occupation  and  control  of  this  ground  necessary  to  the 
Institution,  also  makes  the  measure  a  safe  pecuniary  invest- 
ment. Such  portions  of  the  grounds  as  we  may  find  can  be 
spared,  will,  within  a  few  years,  bring  a  greatly  enhanced 
price ;  and  can  be  sold  under  conditions  that  will  prevent 
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their  being  occupied  by  buildings,  the  neighborhood  of  which 
would  be  undesirable.  And  if,  hereafter,  the  locality  shall 
become  too  close  and  confined  for  the  purposes  of  the  Insti 
tution,  the  whole  can  then  be  sold  for  a  sum  sufficient  to 
refund  both  principal  and  interest  of  the  present  cost. 

Since  this  purchase  was  made,  much  anxiety  has  been 
caused  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  by  the  measure  of 
opening  Forty-ninth  street  through  these  grounds.  To  di- 
vide by  a  public  thoroughfare  the  grounds  into  two  long  and 
narrow  portions,  will  be  a  serious  inconvenience,  besides 
materially  restricting  the  space  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Institution.  Neither,  in  our  view,  is  the  measure 
called  for  by  considerations  of  public  convenience ;  as  Fif- 
tieth street  is  already  open,  and  there  is  no  impediment  to 
the  opening  of  Forty-eighth  street.  The  Board  did  not  fail 
to  urge  these  considerations  before  the  proper  authorities, 
but  its  representations  were  ineffectual  to  arrest  the  measure. 

The  number  of  pupils  returned  to  the  last  Legislature  wafs 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  have 
left,  and  one  has  been  removed  by  death.  During  the  year 
just  closed,  forty-one  have  been  admitted,  and  four  former 
pupils  readmitted.  The  number  of  pupils  resident  in  the  In- 
stitution on  the  31st  December,  1850,  as  will  appear  by  the 
accompanying  catalogue,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

Including  graduates  of  the  Institution  employed  as  teach- 
ers, or  in  the  domestic  and  mechanical  departments,  the 
whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  resident  in  the  Institution,  is 
two  hundred  and  forty-two. 

Of  the  pupils,  one  hundred  and  sixty  are  beneficiaries  of 
the  State  ;  sixteen  of  the  city ;  thirteen  of  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey.  Their  own  friends  defray,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
expenses  of  twenty-four ;  one  in  part  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Emigration ;  and  the  remainder,  thirteen,  are  boarded  and 
instructed  gratuitously  by  the  Institution.  These  last,  as  in 
former  years,  are  mostly  children  selected  by  the  Superin- 
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tendent  of  common  schools,  in  anticipation  of  vacancies  in  the 
State  list,  a  certain  number  of  whom  are  received  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  term.  By  this  arrangement,  among  other 
desirable  results,  the  State  list  is  kept  full  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  receiving  pupils  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  when 
there  are  no  classes  in  which  they  can  advantageously  be 
placed. 

The  health  of  the  Institution  has  seldom  been  better  than 
during  the  past  year.  We  have  not  been  afflicted  with  any 
general  season  of  sickness ;  the  cases  of  severe  illness  have 
been  few;  and  the  only  death  w^e  have  to  record,  in  the 
household,  was  the  case  of  a  female  pupil,  who  came  to  us 
with  a  constitution  so  impaired,  that  had  medical  skill  been 
able  to  prolong  her  life,  it  could  aiford  no  hopes  of  perma- 
nent health.  Another  death  by  consumption  occurred,  during 
the  year,  some  months  after  the  patient  had  returned  home 
to  her  friends. 

For  the  general  condition  of  the  Institution,  and  especially 
for  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  all  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  English  education,  we  would  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  the  gentleman  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  by  his  appointment,  conducted  the  an- 
nual examination  on  the  part  of  the  State.  We  anticipate 
that  the  report  of  this  gentleman,  (Rev.  Mr.  Da}^  formerly 
an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,)  which  will  be  made  to 
the  Department,  will  prove  highly  satisfactory  and  valuable, 
from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  no  less  than  from  his  high  personal  character, 
and  from  the  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  very  able  report 
on  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Central  and  Western 
Europe,  annexed  to  our  twenty-sixth  annual  report. 

Mention  was  made,  in  our  last  report,  of  the  proposed  Con- 
vention of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
holding  of  which,  in  1849,  was  prevented  by  the  prevailing 
epidemic.    This  danger  having  providentially  passed  away. 
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the  call  was  renewed,  and,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  in- 
structors from  seven  institutions,  and  members  of  the  Board, 
together  with  several  former  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  some  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject  of  deaf- 
mute  education,  met  at  the  New- York  Institution,  and  de- 
voted three  days  to  the  discussion  of  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  condition  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  diffusing  more  widely  among  them 
the  blessings  of  education.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great 
interest ;  and  we  trust  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  good 
cause  in  which  the  members  of  the  Convention  were  labor- 
ing. At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  (who  gave 
a  new  proof  of  his  devotion  to  all  educational  interests  of 
the  State  by  attending  the  Convention,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  the  presiding  officer,)  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion are  annexed  to  this  report.  It  is  hoped  that  similar 
Conventions  will  be  held  annually  hereafter. 

One  of  the  most  important  fruits  of  this  Convention,  yet 
realized,  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  quarterly  period- 
ical, devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  common 
property,  as  to  its  control  and  management,  of  the  different 
American  institutions.  Such  a  periodical  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  different  methods,  the  explanation  of  new  im- 
provements in  the  processes  of  instruction,  or  school-room  ar- 
rangements, the  record  of  facts  bearing  on  the  psychological 
state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  kindred  topics,  while 
it  will  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  art, 
will,  in  time,  form  a  valuable  library  of  reference  to  young 
men  having  this  branch  of  instruction  in  view.  This  last 
consideration  is  one  of  great  importance.  According  to  the 
lowest  estimates,  our  population  is  destined  to  reach  a  hun- 
dred millions  within  a  little  more  than  another  half  century  : 
and  among  these  there  will  probably  be  fifty  thousand  deaf- 
mutes,  ten  thousand  of  whom  will  be  of  the  age  to  attend 
school,  requiring  the  services  of  five  hundred  teachers.  In 
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view  of  this,  more  provision  should  evidently  be  made  for 
training  up  teachers.  Such  a  periodical,  we  trust,  will  tend 
also  to  diffuse  among  the  body  of  well  educated  men,  just 
and  clear  views  on  a  subject  correctly  understood  by  very 
few  of  those  who  are  not  immediately  interested  in  it. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Convention,  a  me- 
morial has  been  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
requesting  that  a  complete  list  of  all  deaf  mutes  in  the 
United  States  be  extracted  from  the  original  returns  of  the 
census  of  1850,  with  all  the  particulars  of  age,  occupation, 
place  of  birth,  whether  able  to  read  or  not,  etc.,  and  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  the  request  of  this  memorial 
will  be  complied  with.  Such  a  list  will  furnish  valuable 
materials,  never  possessed  to  any  extent  before,  for  solving^ 
many  highly  interesting  statistical  questions,  and  its  publica^ 
tion  is  looked  for  with  much  interest.  We  shall  endeavor  in 
our  next  annual  report,  to  set  forth  the  results  of  a  careful 
comparison  and  analysis  of  the  census  returns  respecting  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

We  have,  in  former  reports,  particularly  in  the  twenty- 
seventh,  endeavored  to  urge  upon  parents  and  friends  of 
deaf-mute  children,  the  very  great  importance  of  early  atten- 
tion  to  the  careful  intellectual  and  moral  training,  at  home, 
of  their  interesting  charge.  It  is  too  often  the  case,  that 
deaf-mute  children  are  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  early 
years  of  childhood.  Parents,  who  will  freely  incur  any  trou- 
ble or  expense  in  the  fallacious  hope  of  restoring  the  lost 
faculty  of  hearing,  strangely  neglect  the  means,  by  the  dilig- 
ent use  of  which,  this  loss  will  cease  to  be  felt  as  a  calamity. 

The  question  has  been  warmly  argued,  whether  the  early 
home  education  of  a  deaf-mute  child  is  best  conducted  by 
the  language  of  signs,  or  by  the  use  of  words  in  simple 
phrases,  spelled  on  the  fingers.  In  our  view,  the  former 
mode  is  the  readiest,  and  promises  the  surest  and  speediest 
results.    Experience  has  shown,  that  when  words  are  usedi 
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in  daily  colloquial  intercourse  with  a  deaf  mute,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  form  a  broken  dialect  scarcely  intelligible 

those  unaccustomed  to  it ;  and  it  requires,  much  more 
time  and  labor,  on  the  part  of  the  friends,  to  teach  it  even  a 
broken  and  imperfect  dialect  of  words  than  to  form  with  it 
quite  a  precise  and  copious  dialect  of  signs.  We  would, 
however,  counsel  that  as  many  words  as  possible  be  taught 
by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet.  They  will  greatly  aid  in 
making  the  dialect  copious  and  precise. 

By  early  home  education,  we  mean  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  and  moral  sentiments,  the  early  exer- 
cise of  the  memory  and  judgment,  which  can  take  place  only 
when  there  is  a  ready  means  of  communicating  with  the 
deaf  child  ;  when,  in  short,  there  is  a  dialect  established  be- 
tween the  deaf  mute  and  his  parents  and  daily  associates, 
sufficient  not  merely  for  necessary  communications  touching 
food,  raiment,  the  labors  of  the  day,  etc.,  but  for  the  mutual 
narrative  of  piquant  incidents,  for  inquiring  into  motives,  for 
•expressing  judgments  on  the  moral  or  prudential  character 
of  actions,  even  in  some  measure  for  the  lively  interchange 
of  jest  and  repartee ;  and  after  further  cultivation,  for  im- 
parting some  ideas  of  distant  countries,  or  of  past  periods  of 
history.  We  have  known  deaf-mute  children  who,  by  the 
diligent  cultivation,  in  the  family,  of  such  a  dialect,  have 
been  restored  to  a  good  share  of  the  social  enjoyment  and  of 
the  early  intellectual  development  from  which  their  misfor- 
tune had  seemed  utterly  to  exclude  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  children  thus  early  ac- 
customed to  think,  to  converse,  to  observe  and  remember, 
when  they  come  to  school  are  the  most  forward  and  encour- 
aging pupils  of  their  class,  and  usually  most  fully  reward  the 
labor  of  their  teacher,  and  realize  the  fond  hopes  of  their 
friends. 

The  readiest  mode  of  forming  such  a  dialect  is  by  culti- 
vating the  acquaintance  of  some  intelligent  deaf  mute,  or 
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of  some  person  who  has  associated  with  deaf  mutes  and 
learned  their  language.  When  this  is  not  practicable,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  the  directions  in  our  twenty-seventh 
report,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  application  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  at  the  Institution. 

We  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  the 
liberality  with  which  the  State  has  provided  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  the  deaf-mute  children  whose  kindred  have  not 
the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  education. 
Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature  an  Institution 
has  been  built  up,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  intelligent  and 
candid  observers,  is  second  to  none  in  the  world,  in  its  means 
of  imparting  a  thorough  education,  in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive sense  of  the  word.  Instruction  in  the  best  methods,  and, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  with  the  happiest  results  that 
the  case  admits,  in  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  knowledge 
of  a  good  English  education ;  the  constant  and  vigilant  care 
of  morals  by  precept  and  example ;  the  opportunity  to  be 
enjoyed  no  where  else  in  the  State,  of  public  religious  wor- 
ship, conducted  in  their  own  language  of  signs ;  careful  in- 
struction in  some  profitable  handicraft ;  the  gratuitous  ser- 
vices of  the  best  medical  skill — such  are  the  advantages 
freely  offered  to  the  deaf-mute  yf  uth  of  our  State,  at  no 
other  expense  to  the  parent  of  mclerate  means  than  a  small 
annual  bill  for  clothing,  and  a  si  ngle  journey  to  the  Institu- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  vacation ;  and  in  case  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  furnish  clothing,  this  item  is  defrayed  by  the 
counties.  When  we  compare  the  inestimable  value  to  a 
deaf  mute  of  the  privilege  of  education  we  offer,  with  the 
trifling  expense  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  parent  ne- 
cessary to  secure  those  privileges,  it  seems  incredible  that 
any  parents  or  guardians  can  be  found  so  dead  to  natural 
affection,  or  so  blind  to  the  best  interests  of  their  unfortunate 
children,  as  to  refuse  or  neglect  the  priceless  boon  offered 
them.  But  sad  experience  compels  us  to  say  that  such  cases 
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too  often  occur.  When  we  have  obtained  grants  from  the 
Legislature  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  while 
we  find  many  parents  who  embrace  the  opportunity  with 
joy  and  thankfulness,  there  are  others  whom  we  have  to 
seek  out  and  appeal  to  personally  before  they  can  be  induced 
to  send  their  children  to  school ;  and  in  some  cases  all  our 
efforts  prove  in  vain  to  overcome  this  strange  indifference  or 
selfishness.  In  other  cases  again,  the  pupil  has  hardly  mas- 
tered the  first  difficulties  in  his  education,  and  begun  to  ad- 
vance with  some  ease  in  the  acquisition  of  language,  before 
we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  continued  struggle  with  his 
relatives  to  prevent  his  being  taken  from  us  only  half  educa- 
ted. And  there  have  been  too  many  instances,  some  of 
them  very  recent,  in  which  at  the  close  of  the  vacation,  we 
have  looked  in  vain  for  the  return  of  promising  pupils  to 
whom  one  or  more  years  of  instruction  were  yet  due. 

We  complain  of  this  as  an  injustice  to  the  Institution,  and 
an  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  inasmuch  as 
these  deaf  mutes,  thus  imperfectly  educated  through  the 
fault  of  their  own  natural  guardians,  may,  and  often  do,  pass 
in  remote  parts  of  the  State  as  fair  examples  of  what  can 
be  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  thus  parents  are  dis- 
couraged from  sending  their  children  to  our  care,  by  the  idea 
that  the  benefit  is  little  more  than  might  be  attained  by  ju- 
dicious care  at  home.  But  we  complain  of  it  much  more  as 
a  heavy  wrong  to  those  who  are  the  immediate  sufferers 
from  this  ill-judged  interference  of  parents.  It  is,  indeed, 
possible  to  conceive  cases  in  which  circumstances  may  make 
the  step  proper  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  pupil,  but 
such  cases  are  very  rare ;  and  in  those  of  which  we  now 
speak,  there  has  been  no  other  discoverable  motive  for  thus 
throwing  away  the  best  part  of  the  pupil's  term,  than  a  self- 
ish desire  to  have  the  company  a^id  assistance  of  a  son,  a 
daughter,  or  dependent  relative  on  a  farm  or  in  the  house- 
hold. 
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In  a  government  like  ours,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  remedy 
for  this  evil  that  can  be  applied  by  legislative  enactments. 
Our  only  hope  is,  through  the  influence  of  men  of  intelligence 
and  humanity  throughout  the  State,  each  of  whom,  we  trust, 
will,  so  far  as  his  influence  goes,  exert  himself  to  create  a 
correct  public  sentiment  on  this  subject ;  and  set  forth,  in  a 
clear  light,  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  deaf  mutes  among 
his  acquaintances,  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  their  children,  caused  by  prematurely  withdrawing 
them  from  school.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  evil 
proceeds  mainly  from  want  of  consideration,  or  from  mis- 
taken ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  sufiicient  education  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

When  a  deaf  mute,  who  has  passed  two  or  three  years  at 
school,  returns  home  to  spend  a  vacation,  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  actual  and  former  condition  is  so  great  and  strik- 
ing, that  it  requires  but  a  little  family  partiality  to  make  his 
friends  believe  that  his  improvement  is  much  greater  than  it 
is  in  fact.  He  writes  not  merely  legibly,  but  rapidly,  neatly 
and  with  correct  orthography ;  he  seems  to  understand  what 
he  reads ;  he  can  write  short  and  simple  letters,  and  hold 
some  sort  of  conversation  in  writing  on  familiar  subjects : 
he  has  become  au  fait  in  the  usages  of  society ;  with  his 
more  familiar  associates,  conversing  in  a  broken  dialect  of 
words  and  signs,  he  displays  considerable  general  informa- 
tion ;  he  has  acquired  correct  ideas  on  the  more  important 
points  of  our  religious  belief.  The  deaf  mute  and  his  friends, 
alike  delighted  with  his  evident  improvement,  and  flattered 
by  the  attention  he  receives,  are  apt  to  believe  that  he  is 
sufficiently  well-instructed,  not  merely  to  excite  the  interest 
and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  visitors,  but  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  struggles  of  busy  life,  and  to  occupy  pleasantly 
with  books  those  hours  of  loneliness  to  which  his  misfortune 
will  so  often  consign  him.  Conscience  being  quieted  by 
this  illusion,  selfishness  carries  the  day ;  and  the  golden  op- 
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portunity  of  a  higher  improvement  is  suffered  to  pass  by  for 
over. 

But  the  deaf  mute  and  his  friends  soon  find  that  his  know- 
ledge of  our  language  is  more  apparent  than  real.  In  at- 
tempting to  converse  by  writing,  he  finds  himself  continually 
making  mistakes,  not  merely  mortifying,  but  often  involving 
serious  loss  of  time  or  money.  Reading,  w^hich  a  year  or 
two  more  of  instruction  might  have  made  his  great  solace 
and  most  unfailing  source  of  enjoyment,  is  now  an  irksome 
task.  His  affections  will  often  be  deeply  wounded  by  mere 
misapprehensions,  which  a  little  more  skill  in  language 
would  have  enabled  his  friends  to  clear  up.  In  the  absence 
of  these  higher  sources  of  enjoyment,  which  a  higher  degree 
of  improvement  would  have  put  within  his  reach,  the  temp- 
tations to  sensuality  and  vice  are  greatly  increased.  If  he 
has  experienced  religious  impressions,  enlightenment  to  his 
doubts,  consolation  to  his  afflictions,  confirmation  to  his  faith, 
can  be  received,  if  at  all,  only  through  the  signs  of  some 
christian  friend  who  has  been  able  to  devote  the  time  and 
pains  necessary  to  become  familiar  with  his  dialect.  Heavy 
must  be  the  responsibility  of  those  mistaken  friends  who 
thus  diminish  his  chances  for  usefulness  and  happiness,  and 
too  often  cut  hiin  off  from  further  progress  in  religious  hope 
and  feeling.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  whole  term  al- 
lowed is,  in  many  cases,  insufficient  to  accomplish  for  our 
pupils  all  we  wish  to  do  for  them,  we  are  thus  earnest  to 
impress  on  the  consciences  of  parents  and  guardians,  what 
we  know  so  well,  that  any  unnecessary  shortening  of  the 
pupil's  term  of  instruction  is  a  grave  and  serious  wrong  as 
regards  the  highest  interests  of  the  pupil,  his  well  being  in 
this  world  and  the  next. 

Gratifying  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the  Institution  from 
year  to  year,  great  as  is  the  amount  of  good  it  has  done,  and 
is  still  doing,  the  evils,  which  have  just  been  considered, 
show  that  the  task  of  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  not 
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finished.  When  not  only  there  shall  be  legislative  provision 
sufficient  for  the  education  of  all,  but  a  pervading  public 
sentiment  that  will  regard  the  keeping  of  a  deaf-mute  child 
from  the  offered  means  of  instruction,  in  the  light  of  a  v^illful 
murder  of  an  immortal  soul,  and  any  unnecessary  short- 
ening of  his  term,  as  only  a  little  less  reprehensible,  then 
there  will  remain  no  dark  cloud  resting  on  the  future  of 
these  our  unfortunate  fellow  men  ;  and  our  anxiety  and  our 
labors  need  have  no  other  object  than  how  best  to  fulfill  our 
own  part  of  the  task,  in  using  all  the  means  placed  at  our 
disposal  to  promote  the  most  rapid  and  durable  improve- 
ment, and  the  greatest  good  of  the  interesting  youth,  commit- 
ted to  our  care- 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President, 
George  S.  Robbins,  Secretary, 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
New-York,  January  Gth,  1851.  ) 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

LIST  OF  PUPILS, 


In  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  &  Dumb,  Dec,  31,  1850. 


MALES 


NAMES. 

Andrews,  Joel  E. 
Barnes,  Albert  A.  . 
Barry,  Nathaniel 
Bartlett,  Melville  D. 
Beecher,  Ferdinand  A. 
Bouvie,  Louis  M. 
Blakeman,  Elijah  R.  . 
Bradshaw,  Valentine 
Breg,  William  M. 
Brewer,  William  H.  H. 
Brown,  Charles  . 
Brown,  John  James 
Brown,  Hiram  . 
Brownell,  John 
Burget,  William  Bert  , 
Camp,  James  M. 
Chandler,  John  W. 
Charlon,  Henry- 
Clark,  Matthew  . 
Clarkson,  James  W. 
Coffin,  James  E.  M. 
Coghlin,  Charles 
Craft,  William  . 
Cross,  Adelmar 
Cross,  George  M. 
Cross,  Joseph  . 
Dinneen.  John 
De  Hart,  Joseph 
Donovan,  John  . 
Dopp,  Hiram  . 
Driscall,  George  . 
Edwards,  Charles  P. 


TOWN. 

Reading, 
Utica, 
Yates,  |j  . 
Lima, 

New  Haven, 
Plattshurgh, 
New-  Yojii, 
Mayjieldf 
Cohocton, 
New-  York,  . 
Ellishurgh, 
Tioga  Centre^ 
Troy,  . 
Cambridge, 
Fulton,  . 
Bethany, 
Mexico,  . 
Ausahle, 
Malone^ 
Rahway, 
Charleston  J 
Rochester^  . 
New-Yorh, 
Cherry  Valley, 

Isle  of  Man, 
Hammersmith, 
New-  York,  . 


COUNTY. 

Steuben* 

Oneida. 

Orleans. 

Livingston. 

New  Haven,  Con. 

Clinton 

New-  York 

Fulton 

Steuben 

New-  York 

Jefferson 

Tioga 

Rensselaer 

Washington 

Schoharie 

Genesee 

Oswego 

Clinton 

Franklin 

Middlesex,  N.  J. 

South  Carolina 

Monroe 

New-York 

Otsego 

Otsego 

Fngland 

England 

New-  York 


Root,   .       .  Montgomery 
Greene,   ,       .  Chenango 
Bridge  Hampton,  Suffolk 
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NAMES. 

Evans,  Owen  W. 
Farnam,  William  W. 
Ferris,  Charles  . 
Fitch,  Harrison  E.  . 
Gardner,  Andrew  J. 
Gardner,  James 
Garlock,  Simeon  T. 
Garrabrant,  Zenas  . 
Getman,  Ozias 
Gilbert,  William  L. . 
Golden,  Peter  R. 
Graham,  George  W. 
Gravellin,  Henry 
Green,  Peter  . 
Grover,  Nelson  . 
Grow,  Charles  M.  . 
Haight,  Henry  J. 
Halsey,  John  Van  Riper 
Harkness,  Robert  G.  . 
Harrison,  William  G. 
Harvey,  Andrew  Kirk 
Hennion,  Abraham  W. 
Hertwick,  Francis  C.  . 
Hill,  David 

Hill,  Lewis  McKendree 
Hogenkamp,  Daniel 
Housel,  Peter  S  . 
Houston,  Jefferson  . 
Hatch,  Edward  .  : 
Hicks,  Gilbert  . 
Jobes,  George  W. 
Johnson,  Russell 
Kain,  John  . 
Kelley,  John  . 
Ketcham,  Chauncey  . 
Kipp,  John  Isaac 
Lake,  Leonard  . 
Larkin,  Charles  H.  . 
Le  Due,  Gerard  . 
Ling,  John  Edward . 
Litts,  William 
Livingston,  James  S. 
Loomis,  Samuel  . 
Marcy,  Daniel  P. 


TOWN. 

Westerrif 

Gilhertsville^ 

West  Farms,  . 

Verona^ 

Newburghf 

Cold  Springy 

Canajoharie,  . 

Havana, 

Ephratahj 

Avon, 

Hampden, 

Greece, 

Essex, 

Greenville,  . 

Hume, 

Potter, 

New-  York, 

Haverstraw, 

Williamson, 

Binghamton,  . 

Pompton, 

Brooklyn, 

Onondaga, 

Marshall, 

Haverstraw, 

Clinton, 

New-  York,  . 

u 

NorthHempstead 
Lloyd, 
Water  diet, 
Shawangunk,  . 
Utica, 

Brookhaven, 
Bergen, 
Hartsvtlle, 
New-  York, 
Ogdensbnrgh, 
New-  York, 
Florence, 
Chatham, 
Sandbank, 
New-Orleans, 


COUNTY. 

Oneida 
Otsego 

West  Chester 
Oneida 
Orange 
Putnam 
Montgomory 
Chemung 
Fulton 
Livingston 
Delaware 
Monroe 
Essex 
Greene 
Allegany 
Yates 
New-  York 
New-  York 
Rockland 
Wayne 
Broome 
Passaic,  N  J. 
Kings 
Onondaga 
Oneida 
Rockland 
Hunterdon,  N  J. 
New-  York 
New-  Yo7'k 
Queens 
Ulster 
Albany 
Ulster 
Oneida 
Suffolk 

Bergen,  N.  /. 
Dutchess 
New-  York 
St.  Lawrence 
New-  York 
Oneida 
Columbia 
Oswego 
Louisiana 
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NAMES. 

Marum  John 
McCabe,  Owen 
McCormick,  Robert 
McCoy,  Zachariah  . 
McDonald,  John  . 
McLaughlin,  Michael 
McSweney,  William  . 
Miles,  William,  W. . 
Minard,  John 
Morehouse,  Philetus  E. 
Nichols,  Thomas  H-  . 
O'Hara,  Charles 
Parker,  Charles  M. 
Parker,  James  W.  . 
Parsons,  William  T.  . 
Parsells,  Philip  M.  . 
Paterson,  Andrew 
Pigueron,  Louis 
Pitt,  Charles 
Powell,  Otis  . 
Rider,  Henry  C.  . 
Robbins,  Forman 
Ross,  Hubbard  W. 
Rowan,  Patrick 
Ryan,  John . 
Ryer,  James  . 
Schutt,  Geo.  Washington 
Shuester,  Peter 
Smith,  Moses 
Smith,  Silvanus  B.  . 
Southwick,  Edwin 
Spicer,  Devotion  W. 
Story,  James  Edwin  . 
Stryker,  Alfred 
Swartz,  Jacob 
Tainter,  John  . 
Vail,  Sidney 
Van  Velsor,  Isaac  . 
Vantine  Charles  W.  . 
Webster,  Ahira  G.  . 
Webster,  Joseph  . 
Weeks,  Timothy 
Wells,  James  S.  . 
Wilder,  Austin  M.  . 


TOWN. 

iVeio-  Yorkf 

Williamshurghj 
Oswego^ 
Gray's  Creek, 
Greenbushf  . 
New-  York, 
Hopewell, 
Havana, 
Granville, 
Oswego, 
New-  York,  . 
Sandlake, 
Rye,  . 
New-York 

a 

Streetsville, 
New-  York,  . 
Quebec, 
Bolton, 
Caroga,  . 
Oyster  Bay,  . 
Litchfield, 
Bytown, 
New-  York, 

Saugerties, 
Marion, 
Ballston,  . 
Brooklyn, 
Albany,  . 
Hoosick, 
Cherry  Valley, 
Middletown  Point 
Brooklyn, 
Stockbridge,  . 
New-  York, 


Fredonia, 
Flemington, 
Athens, 
New-  York, 
Alabama, 


COUNTY. 

New-  York 

a 

Kings 

Oswego 

Canada  West 

Rensselaer 

New-York 

Ontario 

Chemung 

Washington 

Oswego 

New-  York 

Rensselaer 

Westchester 

New-  York 
ti 

Canada  West 
New-  York 
Canada  East 

Fulton 

Queens 

Herkimer 

Canada  West 

New-  York 

New-  York 

Ulster 

Wayne 

Saratoga 

Kings 

Albany 

Rensselaer 

Otsego 

Monmouth,  N.  J. 
Kings 
Madison 
New-  York 


Chautauque 
Hunterdon,  N.  J. 
Greene 
New-  York 
Genesee 
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Wilkins,  N.  Denton    .  Brooklyn^ 

Williamson,  Jaques  S.  Gravesend, 

Wilson,  David    .       .  Southport, 

Winslow,  James  H. .  Pierpoint, 

Witschief,  John  .       .  New-York, 

Works,  William  S  .  Hannibal, 

Wright,  William  P.    .  Boonville, 
Wetteroth,  John  Werner  Darmstadt, 


FEMALES 


Abel  Margaret  . 
Amerman,  Susan  A. . 
Anderson,  Cornelia 
Babcock,  Sarah  Ann 
Bailey,  Dorcas 
Bailey,  Susan  . 
Barnes,  Frances  Marion 
Ballou,  Lydia  A, 
Barnhart,  Nancy  A.  . 
Berkley  Honora 
Blauvelt,  Catharine 
Boughton,  Lucy  A.  . 
Boughton,  Gertrude  A. 
Bower,  Sally  Ann  . 
Bower,  Maria  Louisa  . 
Bower,  Margaret  M. 
Brabrook,  Helen  A. 
Bradford,  Charlotte  L. 
Brady,  Fanny 
Brophy,  Maria  Ann . 
Casler,  Mary 
Cassidy,  Ellen  . 
Chandler,  Helen  A. 
Coghlin  Elizabeth  . 
Colvin,  Josephine  Grace 
Conklin,  Charlotte  . 
Darley,  Lavinia  . 
Bobbie,  Margaret  Ann 
Dodge,  Susan 
Donovan,  Ellen 
Doyle,  Ann  . 


Perrysville, 

Brooklyn, 

New-  York, 

Pompton, 

Albany,  . 

Bovina, 

Utica, 

Providence, 
Canton,  . 
New-  York, 
Clarkstown, 
New-  York, 


Davenport, 
Crown  Point, 
Orange,  . 
New-York,  . 
Dextei\  . 
New-  York,  . 
Mexico,  . 
Rochester, 
Buffalo,  . 
Springfield,  . 
New- York, 
Mamaroneck, 
Charleston^ 
New-  York,  . 


COUNTY. 

Kings 

Chemung 
St. Lawrence 
New-  York 
Oswego 
Oneida 
Germany 


Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Kings 

New-  York 

Passaic,  N.  /. 

Albany 

Delaware 

Oneida 

Saratoga 

St.  Lawrence 

New-York 

Rockland 

New-  York 


North  Lansing,  Tompkins 


Iowa 
Essex 

Essex,  N  J. 

New-  York 

Jefferson 

New-  York 

Oswego 

Monroe 

Erie 

Essex,  N.  J. 
New- York, 
Westchester 
Montgomery 
New-  York 
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NAMES. 

Dunning  Amanda  . 
Backer,  Margaret 
Eckerson,  Esther 
Eggleston,  Delia  Ann  . 
Freeman,  Fanny  L. . 
Garratt,  Catharine 
Gilbert,  Lucy 
Golden,  Emily . 
Goodrich,  Mary  L. 
Hahn,  Auguste 
Hardy,  Christiana  Rugg 
Harrison,  Susan  M. 
Hart,  Adeline  M. 
Hills,  Lucinda  E,  . 
Hunt,  Maryette  . 
Hunter,  Helen 
Ireland,  Sarah 
Keyser,  Sabrina 
La  Barre,  Delia  . 
Laister,  Eleanor  Jane 
Langlois,  Eleanor 
Lathrop,  Cornelia  A. 
Macauley,  Joanna 
Mallinson,  Mary  Jane 
McGuire,  Rhoda  . 
McKinney,  Mary  A. 
Mead,  Emily 
Millot,  Adelia  . 
Moore,  Ellen 
Noyes,  Antoinette  A. 
Ogden,  Fanny  Jane 
O'Toole,  Mary . 
Overton,  Phebe  . 
Padmore,  Sarah  Ann 

Palmer,  Eliza  Ann 

Perry,  Anna  Maria  . 

Plass,  Catharine  D. 

Poppino,  Harriet 

Prothais,  Elizabeth  R. 

Robbins,  Harriet  Mary 

Robinson,  Catharine  . 

Romeyn,  Jane  Ann  . 

Ross,  Mary  . 

Samas,  Jane  , 


TOWN. 

Staten  Island^ 
Mohawk,  . 
Seward, 
Henderson, 
Allahabad, 
Lyons, 
Sparta, 
Hampden, 
Brooklyn, 
Neioark,  . 
Spotswood, 
Williamson, 
DeRuyter, 
Fabius^  • 
Nassau, 
Canandaigua, . 
Galway, 
Fulton,  . 
Chateaugay, 
New-York  Mills, 
Malone, 

Rochester, 
New-York, 

Haverstraw, 

New-  York, 

York, 

Yorthville, 

Raysville, 

Saratoga, 

Bushwick, 

S.  Middletown, 

Albany,  . 

Coram, 

Keeseville, 

Moriah, 

Coburg,  . 

Parma  Centre, 

Warwick, 

Buffalo, 

Champion, 

New-  York,  . 

Glenville, 

New-York,  . 

Rochester, 


COUNTr. 

Richmond 

Montgomery 

Schoharie 

Jefferson 

Northern  India 

Wayne 

Living  Stan 

Delaware 

Kings 

Essex,  N.  J. 

Middlesex,  N  J. 

Wayne 

Madison 

Onondaga 

Rensselaer 

Ontario 

Saratoga 

Schoharie 

Franklin 

Oneida 

Franklin 

Monroe 

New-  York 

Rockland 

New-  York 

Livingston 

Fulton 

Jefferson 

Saratoga 

Kings 

Orange 

Albany 

Suffolk 

Essex 
ti 

Canada  West 
Monroe 
Ulster  ^ 
Erie 
Jefferson 
New- York 
Schenectady 
New-  York 
Monroe 
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NAME8. 

Seaman,  Ellen  Althouse 
Sharot,  Ann  Elizabeth 
Sherman,  Lavinia 
Skelly,  Elizabeth  . 
Smith,  Fanny 
Smith,  Mary  Ann  . 
Spicer,  Sarah  Frances 
Sullivan,  Catharine . 
Tanner,  Jane 
Tompkins,  Ellen  Maria 
Van  Zandt,  Elizabeth  . 
Walter,  Gertrude  C. 
Warts,  Louisa  Ann 
Wiggins,  Mary  Jane 
Wilder,  Zeruah  D. 
Wiley,  Sarah  Lucinda 
Williams,  Elizabeth  . 
Williams,  Harriet  . 
Williams,  Margaret  E. 
Wilson,  Catharine  B. 
Woodford,  Almira 
Woodward,  Wealthy 
Works.  Martha  Jane  . 
Vosseller,  Dorothy  . 


TOWN. 

Jerusalem^ 
New-  Yorkf 
Wilson, 
New-  York, 
Albany, 
Rochester, 
Hoosickf 
New-  York, 
Fulton, 
Auburn,  . 
Watervliety 
New-York, 

Deerpark, 
Alabama, 
Essex, 
Orange, 


Wyoming, 
Fishkill,  . 
Sherburne, 
Naples,  . 
Hannibal, 
North  Branch, 


COUNTY. 

Queens 
New-  York 
Niagara 
New-  York 
Albany 
Monroe 
Rensselaer 
New-  York 
Schoharie 
Cayuga 
Albany 
New-  York 

Orange 
Genesee 
Essex 

Essex,  N.  J. 

Wyoming 

Dutchess 

Chenango 

Ontario 

Oswego 

Somerset,  N  /. 


Males.  Females. 

Of  the  foregoing,  there  are  128  99=227 


Supported  by  the  State  of  New- York,  160 

City  of  New- York,   16 

"  "      State  of  New-Jersey,   13 

"  "      their  Friends,   24 

"  "      Commissioners  of  Emigration,   1 

"  "     Institution,   13 
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From  George  T.  Trimble,  Esq..,  executor  of  the  will 

of  the  late  Elizabeth  Demilt— legacy,   $5,000  00 

do.    do.     of  the  late  Sarah  Demilt— legacy  2,000  00 

William  H.  Smith,  Esq  ,  life  membership,   30  00 


Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  donation,   5  00 

A  Friend,   5  00 

Mr.  T   2  00 

Editors  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  their  paper,  daily. 

"         "     Courier  and  Enquirer,            *  " 

"  Churchman,  "  Weekly. 
"     N.Y.  Evangelist,  *' 

«'         "         "    Recorder,                     "  " 

"         "     Sabbath  Recorder,                 "  " 


"         "  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  " 

"         "  Sunday  School  Advocate,  " 

"         "  Christian  Intelligencer,  *'  ** 

"         "  Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark,  N.  J.,  " 

"  The  Radii,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  " 

"         "  Foreign  Missionary,  eight  copies,  " 

B.  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Protestant  Churchman,  " 

Donations  to  the  Cabinet. 

From  J.  Smyth  Rogers,  M.  D.,  an  extensive  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Minerals. 

B.  R,  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Coins,  silver  and  copper,  and  one-half 

eagle,  California  gold. 
J.  G.  Bell,  Esq ,  a  Scarlet  Ibis,  Yellow-breasted  Tropiole,  and 

Red-breasted  Starling,  mounted. 
Rev.  P.  M.  Brett,  a  collection  of  Dried  Fish  from  St.  Thomas. 
J.  W.  Trask,  Esq.,  Shells,  and  a  specimen  of  the  Marble  furnished 

Washington  iMonument  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
E.  Ketchum,  Esq.,  Minerals  from  Bermuda. 
S.  A.  Taber,  Fossils,  &c. 

Donations  to  the  Library. 

By  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  Secretary  of  State, 

Assembly  Documents  for  1850,  Vols.  I  to  9  inclusive. 
Senate  "  "       *«  1,2,3. 

Journal,  "       "  1. 

Assembly      "  "       "  1. 

Laws  of  New- York,  1849  and  1850,  2  Vols. 
Transactions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  1841 

to  1848,  8  vols.,  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
Documentary  History  of  New-York,  1849,  2  vols. ;  New-York 
State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History ;  Third  Report  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  by  C.  Crolius,  Esq. 
Documentary  History  of  New-York,  1850,  1  vol.  ;  Catalogue  of 

the  N.  Y.  State  Library,  1  vol.,  by  Regents  of  the  University. 
Manual  of  the  Common  Council,  by  D.  Valentine,  Esq. 
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TREASURER  S  REPORT. 


REPORT  OF  MR.  DAY 

ON  THE 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PUPILS. 


Hon.  Christopher  Morgax, 

Secretary  of  the  State  of  New-  York, 

and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

Sir  : — In  accordance  with  the  invitation  I  had  the  honor 
to  receive  from  you,  I  have  attended  the  annual  examination 
of  the  Pupils  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  which  occurred  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  ninth 
and  tenth  of  July  last,  and  respectfully  submit  to  you  the 
following 

report: 

On  entering  upon  the  duties  assigned  me,  I  found  every 
facility  afforded  for  the  most  thorough  examination  into 
every  department  of  the  Institution,  domestic,  mechanical 
and  educational.  It  contributed  also,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  pleasantness  of  the  examination,  to  be  associated  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  of  New- York,  who,  as  the  committee 
of  the  board  of  directors,  attended  all  the  examinations,  and 
suggested  many  valuable  inquiries.  The  result  of  these  in- 
quiries and  observations,  I  now  proceed  briefly  to  state. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

This  we  found  in  excellent  condition.  Indeed  the  healthy 
appearance  of  the  pupils,  speaks  volumes  in  behalf  of  the 
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care  and  efficiency  with  which  it  is  conducted.  A  marked 
neatness  pervades  every  part  of  the  building.  The  food  is 
plain  and  wholesome,  and  served  with  considerable  variety. 
The  care  taken  in  the  ventilation  of  the  building,  especially 
the  sleeping  rooms,  is  worthy  of  all  praise :  and  after  we 
had  made  the  tour  of  the  building,  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
dormitory,  and  seen  the  scrupulous  attention  paid  to  the  es- 
tablished conditions  of  health,  we  ceased  to  wonder  that 
during  the  fearful  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  New 
York  last  summer,  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
wholly  exempt  from  its  ravages. 

MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  I  inspected  with  no  little  interest,  for  in  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  a  trade,  on  which,  in  after  life,  the  pupils  may 
depend  for  a  livelihood,  the  American  institutions  differ  from 
the  institutions  generally  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  That 
ours  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  this  respect,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted.  A  large  part  of  deaf  mutes  come  from 
indigent  families,  and  after  they  leave  the  Institution,  must 
depend  for  a  support,  to  a  great  degree,  upon  their  own  ex- 
ertions. If  they  would  live,  they  must  work  :  and  to  work 
to  any  advantage,  or  to  sustain  themselves  amid  the  constant 
competition  which  exists,  they  must  be  taught  how  to  work, 
that  is,  in  other  words,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  must 
have  a  trade.  It  is  obvious,  that  as  a  general  rule,  under  no 
circumstances,  can  they  learn  a  trade  as  easily  or  as  well  as 
in  connection  with  an  institution  which  interests  itself  in  en- 
deavoring to  make  them  good  and  usefiil  citizens.  The 
trades,  at  present  taught,  are  the  same  ^vhich  have  been 
selected  for  a  number  of  years,  viz. :  cabinet  making,  shoe- 
making,  book-binding,  tailoring  and  dress-making ;  to  which 
may  be  added  gardening.  When  it  is  considered  what  a 
signal  advantage  employment  in  setting  types  would  be,  it 
seems  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  the  addition 
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of  printing,  especially  for  the  pupils  from  the  cities,  would 
not  be  desirable. 

INTELLECTUAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  of  course  is  of  preeminent  importance,  and  to  it  my 
attention  was  chiefly  directed.  Instead  of  giving  a  simple 
detail  of  what  the  committee  saw  and  heard  in  passing  from 
class  to  class,  it  may  better  answer  the  purposes  of  compar- 
ison to  arrange  the  observations  we  were  able  to  make  ac- 
cording to  the  several  branches  of  study.  These  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows :  writing,  (penmanship.)  composition, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  biography,  astronomy, 
general  knowledge,  articulation,  morals  and  religion.  The 
examination  was  much  facilitated  by  the  schedule  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  by  Dr.  Peet,  containing  a  clear 
statement  of  the  standing  and  studies  of  each  class,  a  copy  of 
which  is  subjoined. 

I.  Writing.  The  formation  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
is  obviously  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to,  in  a 
course  of  instruction  in  which  written  language  is  to  be 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  speech.  Accordingly,  we  found 
all  the  pupils  able  to  write  with  ease  and  facility.  Most  of 
them  have  a  clear,  plain  hand,  and  the  penmanship  of  not  a 
few  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
among  an  equal  number  of  speaking  children,  so  many  spe- 
cimens of  good  writing  as  these  pupils  exhibit.  And  since, 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  plain  hand  corresponds  in  many  re» 
spects  to  a  distinct  articulation  among  speaking  children,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  instructors  of  the  New-York  Institution 
have  not  overrated  its  importance. 

With  the  manual  alphabet^  which  conveniently  supplies  the 
place  of  written  letters,  when  a  slate  or  other  writing  appar- 
atus is  not  at  hand,  and  which  is  here  made  on  one  hand  in- 
stead of  two,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  pupils,  from  the  first, 
become  entirely  familiar. 
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It  may  be  stated  that  in  all  the  classes  we  found  each 
scholar  standing  before  a  large  slate,  so  that  the  committee 
were  able  to  see  all  the  mistakes  that  were  made.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  thoroughness  of  such  an  examination, 
and  one  in  which,  as  in  most  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  on  the  other  continent,  the  pupils  write  on  small  slates 
and  the  teacher  selects  those  he  thinks  proper  to  show  to  a 
visitor,  is  manifest. 

II.  Composition.  Under  this  head  is  included  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  knowledge  of  written  language,  viz.  :  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  their  proper  spelling,  and  their  appropriate 
place  in  connected  discourse.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  in  learning  the  English  language^ 
they  necessarily  learn  at  the  same  time  what  in  other  schools 
is  divided  into  separate  branches,  as  spelling,  grammar  and 
definition.  Instead,  therefore,  of  looking  at  each  of  these 
branches  by  itself,  the  committee  were  called  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  ability  exhibited  by  the  pupils,  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  loritten  language.  To  impart  this  ability  is  ob- 
viously a  chief  part  of  the  labor  of  the  instructor  of  deaf 
mutes :  for  by  obtaining  such  an  acquaintance  with  lan- 
guage as  to  be  able  to  express  their  thoughts  in  it,  they  are 
at  once  brought  into  communication,  by  means  of  writing, 
with  speaking  men ;  they  can  enter  into  conversation  with 
their  parents  and  friends:  and  through  books  can  go  on 
without  limit  in  adding  to  their  knowledge.  To  compare  an 
acquisition  like  this,  with  the  power  of  articulating  a  few 
common  sentences,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is  as  great  indig- 
nity to  reason  as  to  compare  the  intelligence  of  mind  with 
the  chattering  of  a  magpie. 

To  the  knowledge  of  language,  therefore,  possessed  by  the 
pupils,  the  committee  directed  their  principal  attention.  The 
scholars  who  had  been  one  year  under  instruction  were  found 
to  have  acquired  the  power  of  writing  connected  sentences 
of  a  simple  character,  together  with  a  considerable  vocabu- 
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larly  of  words,  and  the  more  elementary  inflections  of  the 
verb.  The  following  specimens  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  at- 
tainments of  the  more  advanced  of  these  : 

A  man  chopped  a  tree  with  an  axe.  The  tree  fell  down  on  the  ground. 
The  man  lifted  it  and  put  it  in  a  wagon.   The  wagon  carried  the  tree  home. 

Last  Saturday,  a  boy  played  on  the  railroad.  A  car  ran  over  the  boy. 
Some  people  saw  the  boy  and  they  ran  to  the  boy.  They  carried  him  into  a 
house.  The  boy's  parents  are  very  sorry.  The  boy  was  dead.  The  people 
put  him  in  a  grave. 

It  will  not  be  understood,  of  course,  that  all  who  had  com- 
pleted their  first  year  of  instruction  were  found  able  even  to 
approximate  to  this  degree  of  attainment.  Several  of  them 
are  evidently,  somewhat  deficient  in  natural  capacity :  some 
came  under  instruction  at  an  age  too  advanced  to  permit  them 
to  learn  easily,  and  one  at  least,  was  embarrassed  from  de- 
fective vision.  From  these  various  causes,  a  part  of  them,  not- 
withstanding the  faithfulness  shown  in  instruction,  are  pain- 
fully backward.  Their  attempts  at  composition  can  only  be 
compared  with  the  fruitless  groping  of  a  blind  man.  The 
following  specimen,  written  in  the  presence  of  the  commit- 
tee, will  illustrate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  difficulty. 

Last  Saturday,  boy  play  on  a  the  run  over  him  in  the  dead. 

From  many,  if  not  most  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  abroad,  this  class  of  deaf  mutes  is  excluded.  It  can- 
not be  doubted,  however,  that  the  state  of  New- York  in 
providing  for  the  education  of  such,  has  determined  wisely, 
as  she  certainly  has  generously  and  benevolently  :  for  though 
their  education  will  necessarily  be  imperfect,  they  will  yet 
make  considerable  progress,  and  if  never  able  to  write  cor- 
rectly, will  still  return  to  their  homes  with  consciences  en- 
lightened, with  a  knowledge  of  duty  and  with  a  great  amount 
of  useful  information  on  various  subjects. 

Among  these  pupils  of  one  year's  standing,  the  committee 
observed  a  remarkable  instance  of  memory.    On  entering 
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the  school  room  in  the  morning,  one  of  the  lads  correctly 
wrote  from  memory,  the  whole  of  a  very  long  passage  from 
the  Bible,  which  had  just  been  explained  in  the  chapel,  and 
three  fourths  of  the  words  of  which,  must  have  been  as  ar- 
bitrary to  him  as  Choctaw  or  Chinese,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
stretch  of  memory  requisite  to  retain  the  order  and  succes- 
sion of  words.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  those 
competent  to  judge,  whether  in  the  rare  instances  of  this 
kind  which  occur,  the  experiment  might  not  be  worth  the 
trial  of  throwing  away,  to  a  good  degree,  the  gradual  ascent 
from  difficulty  to  difficulty,  ordinarily  necessary,  and  to  trust 
principally  to  the  miscellaneous  gatherings  of  an  iron  me- 
mory, accompanied  with  the  requisite  explanations  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

On  passing  to  the  classes  of  two  years'  standing,  the  com- 
mittee observed  a  wider  range  in  the  use  of  words,  together 
with  the  power  of  composing  sentences  of  more  difficult  con- 
struction. The  word,  when,  was  given  out  to  test  their 
knowledge  of  adverbs,  and  the  following  were  some  of  the 
sentences  composed  without  dictation,  by  the  pupils : 

When  I  was  eleven  years  old  I  came  to  the  Institution  and  began  to  learn 
the  manual  alphabet  and  write  some  easy  words. 

When  Dr.  Webster  killed  Dr.  Parkman,  he  must  acknowledge  that  he 
killed  Dr.  Parkman. 

When  young  women  are  eighteen  years  old,  they  get  free  and  must  earn 
their  own  livings. 

These  pupils  showed,  also,  a  good  acquaintance  with  the 
nice  distinctions  of  tense,  by  writing  readily  such  forms  as 
these,  either  the  verb  alone,  or  the  adverb  alone,  being 
given : 

I  write  every  day. 
I  am  writing  now. 
I  wrote  yesterday. 
I  have  written  to-day. 
I  will  write  to-morrow. 
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One  of  the  more  promising,  two  years  under  instruction, 
furnished  the  following  composition : 

The  Sun, 

The  sun  is  a  very  great  body.  He  is  much  greater  than  tlie  earth  and  all 
the  heavenly  bodies.  He  shines  very  bright  on  the  earth.  The  earth,  moon 
and  stars  serve  him.  He  was  created  by  God.  He  has  no  soul.  He  does 
not  eat  or  drink.  He  is  not  hungry  or  tliirsty.  He  makes  men  sweat  while 
they  work  in  fields  all  day.  He  is,  as  called,  a  king  in  the  middle  of  the 
system  as  a  lion.  He  gives  light  to  the  earth,  to  the  planets,  and  to  all  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  earth  moves  about  the  sun  once  in  a  year,  and  moves 
on  its  axis  once  in  a  day.  The  sun  moves  about  on  his  axis  once  in  25 
days.  The  sun  is  800,000  miles  in  diameter.  He  is  2,737,500  miles  about. 
We  cannot  look  at  the  sun,  because  he  is  very  bright  and  hurts  our  eyes. 
We  can  look  at  him  through  a  smoked  glass.  When  it  rains  the  sun  shines 
on  the  drops  of  the  water  and  makes  a  rainbow.  Its  colors  are  different. 
We  like  to  see  it. 

Even  if  this  be  regarded  as  partially  a  memoriter  transcript 
of  what  he  had  read  in  books,  it  is  certainly  of  no  little  in- 
terest as  showing  marked  improvement  in  the  understanding 
of  written  language. 

The  improvement  noticeable  in  the  pupils  who  had  com- 
pleted three  years  of  study,  consisted  in  an  acquaintance 
with  adverbs  of  time,  place  and  motion,  the  use  of  which  in 
all  languages  is  highly  idiomatic,  and  which,  though  easy  to 
those  who  hear,  constitute  no  small  embarrassment  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  On  the  words  as^  more,  and  the  relative 
pronoun  who,  the  following  sentences  were  written  by  differ- 
ent pupils ; 

I  think  New- York  is  as  populous  as  Paris. 
Thomas  is  as  nimble  as  a  squirrel. 
Gen.  Scott  is  as  tall  as  Mr.  Clay. 

More  than  fifty  people  died  of  cholera  in  Ohio. 
London  is  more  populous  than  New- York. 
Aq  orange  is  more  sweet  than  an  apple. 
3 
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Last  Saturday,  I  saw  a  boy  who  played  on  the  ground  near  the  East  river. 
Col.  Burr,  wTio  afterwards  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  murdered 
Gen.  Hamilton  at  Hoboken. 

Other  sentences  were  also  written,  which  showed  a  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  such  words  and  phrases  as  ahout, 
which,  when  f  fortunately  J  as  soon  as,  as  long  as,  ^c. 

In  the  class  of  four  years'  standing,  the  committee  did  not 
find  the  marked  difference  between  them  and  a  portion  at 
least  of  those  who  had  been  under  instruction  but  three 
years,  in  respect  to  their  knowledge  of  language,  which 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Perhaps  this  might  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  greater  difficulty  of  abstract  nouns,  in 
which  this  class  had  been  exercised,  and  perhaps  also  by  the 
special  attention  paid  to  arithmetic  and  geography,  in  which 
they  appeared  remarkably  well. 

Several  compositions  were  written  by  this  class  respecting 
their  early  impressions,  from  which  the  two  following  are 
selected : 

Many  years  ago  I  met  my  brother  who  was  not  afraid :  I  was  ignorant 
and  I  did  not  know  God,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  angels.  I  did  not  study  my 
lessons,  and  I  played  with  my  playmates  on  Sunday.  I  stole  money  and 
other  things,  and  I  paid  cents  to  the  man.  He  gave  a  candy  to  me  and  I 
ate  it.  I  gave  candy  to  my  playmates.  I  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  and  my 
parents  pitied  me.  1  talked  with  my  parents  by  signs  somewhat,  and  my 
mother  and  friends  walked  with  me  to  the  Institution.  I  arrived  at  the  In- 
stitution with  my  mother.  John  Witschief  led  me  into  Mr.  Spofford's  school- 
room. I  talked  with  him  by  signs  somewhat,  and  I  looked  at  tlie  school- 
room. Mr.  Spofford  left  me  in  Mr.  Benedict's  school-room.  I  was  very 
ignorant,  and  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Benedict.  I  learned  to  spell,  and  I  im- 
proved.  I  understood  to  know  God,  Jesus  Christ  and  many  holy  angels,  that 
they  are  kind  to  me.  When  many  persons  die,  the  Saviour  will  save  good 
persons  and  hate  bad  persons.  He  will  cast  them  in  a  hell,  but  he  will  save 
good  persons  from  the  hell.  He  will  live  with  them  in  heaven  forever,  and 
I  love  God,  Jesus  Christ  and  many  holy  angels. 

C.  H.  L. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  a  very  poor  girl  and  resided  with  my  mother  and 
Bister  in  my  house.   I  was  penitent  to  be  a  very  girl.   I  liked  to  play  with 
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some  speaking  girls.    I  saw  the  large  iron  hook  which  hanged  in  the  old 
house.    I  recollect  that  some  girls  told  me  that  I  would  be  hanged  upon  the 
hook.  I  was  so  much  afraid  of  hanging  that  I  cried  loudly,  because  I  would 
be  hanged.   I  ran  and  hid  under  the  stairs.    They  found  me  hiding  under 
the  stairs  and  mocked  me.    I  was  cross  at  them.    When  Mrs.  Susan  R. 
Day  came  to  my  home,  I  was  a  stranger  to  her  and  she  talked  with  my  mo- 
ther about  me.    Mrs.  Day  found  that  I  was  deaf  and  dumb.    Mrs.  Day 
brought  me  to  her  house.    She  took  care  of  me  to  live  in  hor  house.  I  was 
more  happy  to  stay  in  her  house  than  my  house.    I  kindly  helped  at  her 
house.    She  always  treated  me  kindly  and  took  care  of  me,    She  often 
gave  many  new  clothes  to  me.     I  was  very  glad  that  I  gained  many 
cousins,  friends,  uncles  and  aunts.  I  recollect  that  my  friend  Eliza  taught 
me  a  few  words,  cat,  dog,  cow  and  ox.    My  friends  often  taught  me  my 
name  Charlotte,  but  I  could  not  write  some  words  on  tha  small  slate,  but 
I  could  spell  a  few  words  with  my  fingers.    My  friend  gave  a  thin  book 
of  the  alphabet  to  me,   1  learned  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.    Some  friends  told  me  that  I  would  go  to  the  Institute.  I  dis- 
liked to  go  to  the  Institution.    They  flattered  me  that  the  Institution  was 
very  beautiful.    Mrs.  Day  paid  money  for  new  things  for  she  would  give 
them  to  me  before  I  would  go  to  school.  Before  school,  Mrs.  Day's  husband 
died.  I  was  very  sorry  for  him,  but  I  hope  that  her  husband  went  to  Heaven. 
I  remember  that  he  gave  a  new  calico  dress  to  me.    He  was  always  kind  to 
me.   When  Mr.  L.  F.  Day  brought  me  to  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  he  was  cheerful 
and  shook  hands  with  me.    I  began  to  learn  the  book  of    Elementary  Les- 
sons."   I  was  taught  by  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Nostrand.    In  the  morning  Mr. 
Bartlett  told  me  to  go  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Van  Nostrand.  I  could  not  find  it, 
but  the  boy  led  me  to  go  to  the  school  of  Mi.  V.  N.    He  made  signs.    I  did 
not  understand  his  signs,  but  I  soon  learn  them.    I  tried  to  make  signs  and 
I  tried  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  make  signs  and  improve. 

C.  C. 

In  the  classes  of  five  years^  standing,  especially  the  one 
most  advanced,  a  perceptible  progress  was  observable,  both 
in  respect  to  their  range  of  thought  and  their  power  of  ex- 
pressing their  ideas.  Specimens  of  their  ability  to  use  lan- 
guage may  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Geography,  History, 
and  General  Information,  and  in  the  following  compositions, 
the  first  of  which — a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  mother  of  a 
pupil  who  met  with  a  fatal  accident  while  returning  to 
school — is  of  afiecting  interest : 
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Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
New- York,  Dec.  18,  1849.  \ 

Dear  Madam — 

As  I  am  one  of  the  classmates  of  your  son,  my  teacher  advised  me  to 
write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  deeply"  we  all  sympathize  with 
you.  Though  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  in- 
form you  concerning  your  lovely  son,  who  has  been  in  our  class  since  he 
first  came  here.  Your  interesting  letter  was  received  by  Dr.  Peet,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Institution,  and  when  our  teacher  read  it  to  us  by  signs,  our 
hearts  were  so  full  of  sorrow  that  the  tears  rolled  down  our  cheeks.  None 
of  my  classmates  have  died  since  they  began  to  be  educated,  except  your 
son.  He  was  very  late  in  returning  to  school,  but  we  did  not  think  that  he 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  accident.  Une  evening  when  the  pu- 
pils returned  to  the  Institution  from  the  city,  where  they  had  taken  pleasure 
in  visiting  the  great  fair,  the  boys  came  to  the  girls'  room  with  a  view  to  visit 
ns.  While  we  were  playing  and  amusing  ourselves,  we  received  the  sad 
news  that  your  son  was  killed  by  being  run  over  by  a  locomotive  near  White- 
hall. Immediately  the  Institution  was  filled  with  great  gloom.  It  pained 
us  very  much  to  think  of  his  death,  and  we  thought  that  he  had  better  die 
from  sickness  than  be  killed  by  accident.  Poor  Orville  probably  thought  of 
returning  to  school,  of  seeing  the  pupils  again  and  of  endeavoring  to  gain 
more  knowledge.  Alas  !  how  very  suddenly  he  was  cut  off",  but  I  suppose 
his  soul  has  gone  to  paradise  and  his  shut  ears  and  mouth  are  opened.  How 
much  happier  he  is  in  heaven  than  when  he  was  on  earth  !  How  sweetly 
he  sings  with  a  multitude  of  angels  who  are  sitting  around  him  !  There  will 
no  tears  run  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  will  gain  more  knowledge  and  enjoy 
himself  more  in  looking  at  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  things  which  are 
around  him.  He  was  a  good  quiet  boy  and  prayed  to  God  every  morning 
and  evening  and  he  trusted  in  Jesus  Christ.  You  must  not  be  troubled 
without  your  beloved  son  for  the  hope  is  cherished  by  me  that  you  will  be 
much  happier  to  see  him  again  in  heaven  when  you  die  and  how  glad  will 
he  be  to  see  you  saved  from  going  to  the  abode  of  the  wicked.  When  I  first 
came  to  school,  I  saw  that  he  was  a  studious  boy  and  always  did  right  and 
cheerfully  obeyed  my  teacher  who  was  pleased  with  him  and  when  he  gave 
him  good  advice,  he  always  did  according  to  it  My  teacher  feels  very  sorry 
that  he  is  no  more.  I  frequently  talked  with  him  while  at  school  and  he 
otten  conversed  about  you  and  felt  a  very  strong  desire  to  see  you  for  he  had 
not  seen  you  for  four  years.  He  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  go  home  the 
next  vacation  and  see  all  his  dear  friends  and  then  he  would  return  to  school 
to  study  harder  than  he  did  before.  I  feel  very  sorry  that  he  will  return  no 
more.  My  classmates  all  desire  to  have  me  tell  you  that  they  feel  very  sorry 
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for  you  and  that  they  mourn  over  the  loss  of  your  son.  We  cherish  the 
hope  that  we  shall  meet  him  again  in  heaven. 

Your  friend  and  well  wisher, 

E.  L. 

Commerce. 

Commerce  is  of  two  kinds,  foreign  and  inland.  The  former  is  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  which  is  carried  on  by  vessels  between  different 
countries  on  the  globe,  and  the  latter  is  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  same  country.  I  shall  write  more  particularly 
relative  to  foreign  commerce.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  profit  to  a 
nation,  and  is  extensively  engaged  in  on  the  principal  seas  of  the  globe.  It 
promotes  the  prosperity,  comfort  and  improvement  of  a  nation.  Merchants 
and  sailors  are  mostly  engaged  in  it.  The  merchants  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States,  especially  those  of  New- York,  own  a  great  many  ships 
which  are  constantly  engaged  in  commerce.  The  advantages  of  commerce 
are,  that  it  increases  the  comforts  of  every  community,  and  enables  every 
man  in  one  country  to  procure  all  the  products  and  intelligence  of  every 
other  country.  It  increases  the  friendship  of  nations,  and  thus  promotes 
peace.  It  causes  civilization  to  prevail  among  the  Heathen.  It  makes  our 
knowledge  grow  larger  and  clearer  by  the  information  brought  concerning 
different  countries. 

I  Commerce  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  Zeal  in  commerce  induced  many  merchants  to  spend  much 
time  and  money  to  discover  the  Northwest  passage.  Hudson  perished  in 
the  attempt  to  discover  it.  This  passage  has  since  been  found,  but  it  is 
stopped  all  the  year  by  great  mountains  of  ice.  There  is  to  be  a  ship  canal 
constructed  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  will  be  a  far  greater 
benefit  to  commerce.  Wheat,  cotton  and  other  productions  from  the  United 
States,  are  extensively  exported  to  Europe  by  vesssels,  and  goods  &c  are 
imported  in  exchange.  Tea  is  chiefly  brought  from  China,  and  hardware 
and  many  other  articles  are  given  in  exchange.  Commerce  was  originally 
introduced  into  the  world  by  the  Ancients.  The  first  European  city  which 
rose  to  eminence  in  commerce  was  Venice,  which  made  great  profits  in  the 
trade.  The  merchants  of  this  city  carried  on  trade  with  India  via  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Red  Sea.  Before  the  invention  of  the  Mariner's 
Compass,  vessels  could  not  venture  far  from  land,  but  since  the  time  of  that 
Invention,  navigation  has  extensively  improved  and  at  the  present  day  mul- 
titudes of  vessels  dot  the  surface  of  every  sea  on  the  globe.  The  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  was  greatly  injured  by  the  English  before  Madison's 
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war  and  was  suspended  till  peace  was  negotiated.  From  that  time  the  com- 
merce of  the  U.  S.  has  very  greatly  advanced  amd  is  now  prosecuted  on  a 
very  great  scale.  Commerce  is  always  injured  by  hostilities  between  na- 
tions. I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  more  wars  with  the  U.  S.  so  that  the 
commerce  may  not  be  impeded.  Within  a  few  years,  steam  navigation  has 
greatly  advanced.  A  new  line  of  steamships  of  Collins  &  Co.*s  line  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  has  lately  been  established,  which  has  given  great 
satisfaction  by  the  speed  and  comfort  of  its  vessels.  It  is  the  first  line  that 
ever  was  made  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  This  gives  proof  that 
the  Gommerce  of  New  York  has  advanced  ;';'-eatly.  I  can  foresee  that  in  a 
few  years  commerce  will  be  so  extensive  that  many  ships  will  daily  leave 
every  important  port  for  every  other.  I  think  that  New  York,  at  some  future 
period  will  be  the  most  commercial  city  in  the  world  and  will  possess  the 
most  numerous  ships. 

W.  H.  M. 

N,  Y.  July  6th  1850. 

The  class  which  had  nominally  been  six  years  under  in- 
struction, was  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  pupils  who 
had  really  been  at  the  Institution  but  four  or  five  years. 
They  had  been  faithfully  drilled  in  the  proper  construction 
of  sentences ;  and  while  some  appeared  backward,  there 
were  several  who  manifested  much  activity  of  mind  and 
great  readiness  in  the  use  of  langua.^e.  The  following  com- 
positions are  submitted  from  them : 

Interesting  Places  on  the  Earili. 

Many  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  have  been  rendered  interesting  by 
the  events  that  have  occurred  in  those  places  in  ancient  time  and  in  modern 
time.  We  are  very  much  interested  to  hear,  or  know  what  has  taken  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  are  very  numerous  interesting  events  that 
have  occurred  since  the  creation  of  the  earth.  Yet  only  about  half  of  the 
number  of  these  events  continue  to  be  remembered  with  the  same  places 
where  they  have  occurred,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  other  half  has  been 
lost  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  they  are  not  remembered.  Good  and  intel- 
ligent persons  are  very  much  interested  in  knowing  and  observing  the  re- 
membered places  where  these  events  have  occurred. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  interesting  places  in  which  the  events  have  come  to 
pass  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  : 
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The  Garden  of  Eden  was  an  interesting  place.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was 
n  Asia  Minor  near  the  head  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  an  interesting  place 
because  God  cultivated  it  and  arranged  the  flowers  and  plants.  He  made  no 
thistles,  nor  bad  vegetables.  He  placed  Adam  and  Eve  to  live  happily  there 
without  sin.  He  allowed  them  to  eat  any  fruit  in  the  garden,  but  forbade 
them  to  eat  the  fruit  of  one  tree  in  the  middle  of  Paradise.  Yet  afterwards 
Satan  took  the  form  of  a  serpent  and  climbed  up  the  forbidden  tree,  and  per- 
suaded Eve 'to  go  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit.  Adam  and  Eve  disobeyed  God 
and  were  driven  away  thence  by  the  Angel  of  God.  God  then  destroyed  the 
garden  of  Eden.  The  boundary  of  this  garden  cannot  be  now  found  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Mount  Ararat  is  an  interesting  place.  It  is  said  that  it  lies  in  Western 
Asia  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  It  is  interestmg  to  be  heard  of, 
because  Noah's  ark  rested  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  when  the  water  had 
abated.  When  the  ark  rested,  Noah  and  his  family  went  out  of  the  ark  and 
went  down  the  mountain.  He  made  a  sacrifice  and  praised  God.  Then 
God  promised  !Voah  that  the  deluge  would  again  never  take  place  and  gave 
as  a  token  of  his  promise  a  beautiful  rainbow. 

The  Nile  is  an  interesting  place.  It  runs  through  Egypt  to  the  northward 
and  empties  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  is  interesting  because  the  mo- 
ther of  Moses  hid  her  little  son  named  Moses  in  her  room,  and  then  his 
sister  M.  carried  him  and  hfted  him  down  in  a  small  boat  among  the  bul- 
rushes in  this  river  while  the  King  of  Egypt  commanded  his  soldiers  to  kill 
all  the  male  Hebrew  children  under  two  years  of  age.  The  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  came  to  bathe  herself  in  this  river,  and  then  found  Mo  ^s  in  the 
boat.  His  sister  stood  a  short  distance  to  look  at  Moses  lying  peacefully  in 
the  boat. .  When  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  found  him  and  lifted  him  up,  his 
sister  ran  and  asked  her  if  she  would  hire  her  to  nurse  him  from  infancy 
and  cliildhood  to  the  beginning  of  youth.  Indeed  the  place  in  which  Moses 
was  hid  in  the  boat  in  the  river  Nile,  cannot  be  found.  But  we  think  of  it 
with  much  interest. 

The  Red  Sea  is  in  an  interesting  place.  It  lies  between  Africa  and  Asia. 
It  is  interesting  because  God  in  the  pillar  of  clouds  led  the  Israelites  to  pass 
through  the  two  walls  of  this  sea,  that  Moses  besought  God  for  them  and 
struck  this  sea  with  his  rod  and  immediately  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
Israelites  were  very  full  of  joy  and  gratitude  to  God  at  that  time  because 
they  had  been  frequently  troubled  and  oppressed  by  the  Egyptians  as  the 
slave-masters  had  oppressed  their  slaves.  When  the  most  terrible  plague 
rendered  ^^"^  Egyptians  willing  to  allow  the  Israehtes  to  leave  thei  r  hard 
work  and  go  freely,  the  Israelites  left  their  works  and  begged  the  Egyptians 
to  give  tLen  costly  jewels  on  account  of  having  spent  much  time  during 
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their  labor  without  having  been  paid  their  wages.  Then  they  went  with 
MoseF.  When  they  went  away,  the  Egyptians  very  jealously  pursued  them. 
When  the  Israelites  were  stopped  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  Egyptians  were  go' 
ing  10  attack  them  and  the  Israelites  were  afraid  when  the  Egyptians  came 
near  them.  Moses  struck  the  Red  Sea  and  divided  it  into  two  parts.  The 
Israelites  passed  through  it  and  escaped  from  being  pursued  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  Egyptians  all  perished  in  this  sea  when  they  passed  through 
two  walls  of  this  sea. 

Mount  Sinai  is  an  interesting  place.  It  is  in  Arabia  near  the  north  east 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  interesting  because  Moses  took  two  tables  of 
stone  that  God  had  v^nritten  on  with  his  finger  and  gave  to  him  on  the  top  of 
this  mountain.  The  two  tables  of  stone  had  been  written  with  the  deca- 
logue. Moses  walked  down  from  the  top  of  this  mountain.  When  Moses 
saw  the  Israelites  worshipping  the  image  of  the  golden  calf,  he  threw  the 
two  tables  of  stone  down  and  broke  them  into  pieces.  Afterwards  he  again 
went  up  this  mountain  and  besought  God  not  to  punish  the  Israelites,  be- 
cause they  often  forgot  him.  God  forgave  the  Israelites  and  set  them  free 
from  being  punished.  God  rewrote  the  decalogue  on  the  two  tables  of  stone, 
and  gave  them  to  Moses.  Moses  got  them  and  returned  down  this  mountain. 
Before  he  got  them,  he  staid  forty  days  at  the  top  of  this  mountain  and  fasted 
there.  He  brought  the  two  tables  of  stone  to  the  Israelites  and  declared 
that  God  was  displeased  to  see  them  disobey  him  and  he  wanted  Moses  to 
say  to  them  that  they  must  obey  and_keep  the  decalogue  entirely. 

Mount  Nebo  was  an  interesting  place.  It  was  situated  east  of  Jordan 
river.  It  was  interesting  because  Moses  the  inspired  author  of  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  died  and  was  buried  there  by  God  the  Lord  of 
all  lords. 

Bethlehem  is  an  interesting  place.  It  is  in  Judea  about  10  miles  south 
from  Jerusalem.  It  is  interesting  because  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe  and  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  was  born  there. 

The  river  Jordan  is  an  interesting  place.  It  runs  southward  through  the 
east  part  of  Palestine.  It  is  interesting  because  many  interesting  events 
occurred  there  in  ancient  time  and  Christ  the  mediator  of  sinners  was  bap- 
tized by  John  the  Baptist  there. 

Mount  Tabor  is  an  interesting  place.  It  is  near  the  south  west  of  the 
lake  Gennesaret,  or  sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  interesting  because  on  it  Christ  be- 
came transfigured  before  his  disciples  Peter,  John  and  James  his  brother  and 
Moses  and  Elias,  or  Elijah  appeared  before  him  talking  with  Christ. 

Mount  Olivet  is  an  interesting  place.  It  lies  at  the  east  of  Jerusalem  at 
the  distance  of  about  5  miles.  It  is  interesting  because  Christ  sitting  on  its 
top  talked  with  his  apostles  and  looked  at  Jerusalem.    And  when  Christ 
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looked  at  Jerusalem,  he  then  wept  for  the  Jews  and  knew  that  this  city 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  Romans  forty  years  thence, 

The  Garden  of  Gethsemane  was  an  interesting  place.  It  was  in  Judea. 
It  was  interesting,  because  Christ  there  kneeled  and  prayed  to  God,  and  his 
blood  dropped  down  from  his  head.  Christ  prayed  to  his  Heavenly  Father, 
saying,  "  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  :  never- 
theless not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  Christ  went  to  his  three  disciples 
and  found  them  sleeping  and  awoke  them.  Then  Christ  went  again  and 
prayed  to  God  the  second  time,  saying,  "  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not 
pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."  Afterwards  Judas 
came  and  kissed  Christ  and  seized  him  with  his  soldiers.  They  carried 
Jesus  from  this  garden  in  the  midnight  to  the  chief  priests  in  court  waiting 
for  him.  His  twelve  apostles  forsook  him  and  fled  away  as  a  scattered  flock 
of  sheep. 

Mount  Calvary  is  a  sorrowfully  interesting  place.  It  is  near  Jerusalem. 
It  is  interesting  because  Christ  was  crucified  there  between  two  thieves  by 
the  bigoted  and  cruel  Jews,  He  was  nailed  to  the  cross  at  9  o'clock  and 
continued  six  hours  there.  At  noon  as  he  died,  the  face  of  the  sun  hid  and 
made  the  earth  dark.  The  earthquake  shook  the  earth  loudly.  The  corpses 
lived  again  and  the  curtain  of  the  temple  that  was  privately  preserved,  was 
rent  into  two  pieces. 

The  Holy  sepulchre  was  a  solemnly  interesting  place.  It  lay  in  a  garden 
near  Jerusalem.  It  was  interesting  because  there  Christ  was  buried  by 
Joseph  a  rich  man  of  Arimathea  who  begged  Pilate  to  give  him  the  body  of 
Jesus  and  wrapped  him  in  a  clean  linen  cloth  and  laid  him  in  a  new  tomb. 

The  place  where  Christ  ascended  to  heaven,  is  an  interesting  place.  It 
is  called  Mount  Olivet  Before  he  began  to  ascend  he  commanded  his 
twelve  Apostles  to  go  to  all  the  nations  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  man- 
kind. When  he  began  to  finish  exhorting  his  apostles,  he  ascended  from 
the  top  of  Mount  Olivet.  He  ascended  to  the  sky  and  immediately  the 
Angels  came  and  appeared  before  him,  and  played  and  sang  as  they  entered 
heaven  with  him. 

There  are  many  other  places  on  the  surface  of  this  world  in  which  inter- 
esting events  have  taken  place  in  time  past,  but  I  cannot  now  describe  them. 

The  landing  of  Columbus  in  the  New  World  at  the  first  discovered  island 
named  San  Salvador,  was  an  interesting  place. 

The  Rock  of  Plymouth  is  an  interesting  place. 

Fanueil  Hall  in  Boston  was  a  very  deeeply  interesting  place.  It  is  called 
the  "  Cradle  of  Liberty."  ' 

The  Hall  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  Colonists  at 
Philadephia  was  an  enthusiastically  interesting  place. 
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The  grave  of  Washington  the  father  of  the  United  States  is  a  solemnly 
interesting  place. 

The  p'ace  of  the  Judgment  at  the  last  day  of  this  world  will  be  a  seriously 
interesting  place. 

The  place  of  perpetual  happiness  in  heaven  is  a  very  happily  interesting 
one. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  all  go  into  heaven  and  meet  Christ  and  good  angels 
there  and  live  in  everlasting  life  and  everlasting  happiness. 

Concerning  the  condition  of  the  Dumb. 

Many  years  ago  there  were  many  ignorant  deaf  mutes  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  world.  They  had  had  ignorance  all  their  life.  Many  people  pitied  and 
ill-treated  them.  They  had  often  made  them  slaves  or  servants.  In  China 
the  parents  were  or  are  ashamed  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  children  and  put 
them  in  the  dark  places  and  did  or  do  never  tell  their  friends  about  them. 
They  were  or  are  barbarous  and  wicked  parents.  The  hearing  and  speak- 
ing people  cannot  deride  or  pity  the  deaf  and  dumb  on  account  of  these  facts 
because  in  Ancient  and  Modern  time  the  male  Jewish  hearing  and  speaking 
children  were  thro  vn  and  drowned  in  the  Nile  by  order  of  Pharaoh  and 
the  massacre  of  the  little  boys  by  command  of  Herod  during  the  flight  of 
Jesus's  parents  to  Egypt.  I  need  not  tell  more  because  the  people  know  the 
other  events  of  the  hearing  and  speaking  people.  I  have  often  heard  that 
tiie  prudent,  wise  and  benevolent  people  do  not  deride  the  deaf  mutes,  but 
the  silly  and  respectable  people  always  deride  us.  Every  year  the  unedu- 
cated or  disobedient  boys  deride  us  while  we  talk  with  each  other  at  the 
streets  by  making  signs.  I  call  them  "Green  eyed  boys."  There  were  no 
schools  formerly  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  the  manual  alphabet  and 
signs.  Thoro  were  a  few  schools  in  Europe  for  teaching  them  to  speak. 
This  was  not  useful.  The  good  Abbe  De  I'Epee  was  the  inventor  of  the 
art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  through  the  medium  of  signs.  We  are 
certainly  gratified  to  have  had  him  invent  this  useful  art.  He  is  called  ''the 
Father  of  the  deaf  mutes."  This  was  the  first  school  in  France  for  the  edu- 
cation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet  of  Hartford  Conn  in- 
tended to  be  a  preacher.  One  day  he  met  a  deaf  mute  Miss  Cogswell.  He 
thought  what  would  he  do  for  the  deaf  mutes  and  recollected  that  there  was 
an  institution  in  France  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  He  determined  to  be  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  mutes.  He  travelled  in  Europe  but  some  professors  re- 
fused to  help  him  learn  the  system  of  instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  He 
visited  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris,  France  and  learned  the  art  of  teaching 
written  language  through  the  medium  of  signs  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  He 
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came  over  to  America  with  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc.  He  taught  Clerc  the  En- 
glish language  during  the  voyage  from  France  to  America.  The  State 
Legislature  passed  that  the  American  Asylum  was  built  in  the  year  1816. 
There  are  now  ten  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  Union  and  the 
Institution  of  Flint,  Michigan  has  been  founded  in  the  year  1847-8,  bufit 
has  not  been  finished  building.  The  deaf  mutes  are  left  to  be  ignorant  till 
12,  or  above  12  years  of  age  and  then  they  come  here  to  leani  to  spell  and 
write.  Their  improvement  continues  till  the  fifth  or  seventh  years.  They 
have  short  time  in  learning  but  the  hearing  and  speaking  people  have  long 
time  for  they  are  not  more  than  4  years  of  age  when  they  are  sent  to  school. 
Their  improvement  lasts  from  4  to  18  or  21  years  of  age.  I  think  that  it  is 
better  to  teach  the  deaf  mutes  to  spell  and  write  when  their  ages  are  only  4  or 
5  years  and  their  improvement  continue  till  12  years,  they  may  come  here  to 
learn  more  and  will  help  their  teachers  and  they  will  have  very  few  mistakes. 
But  they  were  or  are  not  educated  while  they  stay  at  home  and  they  come 
here  and  they  learn  to  study  and  spell  well  but  they  write  with  many  mis- 
takes. Their  teachers  correct  their  writing  in  sentences  and  they  learn  and 
remember  them  and  make  their  writing  better.  I  know  that  the  deaf  mutes 
who  do  not  try  or  easily  discourage  to  write  or  spell  the  manners  of  the  lan- 
guages they  cannot  do  well  like  the  other  people.  We  cannot  break  the 
custom  of  language.  We  are  slaves  of  the  wrong  or  right  language.  If 
we  try  to  learn  the  phrases  and  rules  of  language,  we  will  be  acquainted  with 
the  people's  language.  Mr.  Carlin  and  some  of  our  most  distinguished  deaf 
mutes  write  excellent  like  the  speaking  people.  They  have  got  the  ac- 
quaintance of  language  by  practice  and  care  in  reading.  I  think  that  Try- 
ing will  make  them  good  habit  in  reading  and  writing  and  learning  the  con- 
versations which  the  people  write  on  the  paper  or  their  tablets.  The  deaf 
mutes  in  this  Institution  now  write  or  study  better  than  the  former  pupils. 
The  course  of  instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Part  Second  is  very  useful 
to  us.  If  we  try  to  learn  the  words  and  manner  of  language,  it  will  lead  us 
to  subdue  the  difficulties  of  questions  and  dry  lessons  and  we  will  have  very 
few  mistakes  in  writing.  When  the  deaf  and  dumb  leave  here  they  will  be 
alone,  what  will  give  them  satisfaction?  They  will  gain  satisfaction  by 
reading. 

The  highest  class,  under  instruction  seven  years,  afforded 
abundant  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  State  in  providing, 
in  certain  cases,  for  two  years  of  study,  additional  to  the  re- 
gular course.  In  these  two  years,  they  had  reviewed  what 
before  might  have  been  imperfectly  understood,  had  master- 
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ed  more  of  the  thousand  difficulties  of  language,  and  acquired 
a  stock  of  knowledge,  which,  though  still  elementary,  had 
placed  them  above  many  speaking  children  of  their  own  age 
in  the  district  schools.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage exhibited  in  their  compositions  on  subjects  in  history, 
biography,  and  astronomy,  they  sustained  an  examination  in 
grammar,  the  nomenclature  and  laws  of  which  only  bring 
into  formal  statement  what  for  years  they  had  been  studying. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  analysis  and  reflection  it  requires, 
it  is  highly  serviceable  as  a  mental  exercise,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  affording  the  means  of  self-correction. 

The  class  being  called  upon  to  give  examples  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  speech,  wrote  a  number,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  selected  as  specimens : 

Conjunction.  Lopez  invaded  Cuba,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his 
force. 

If  my  mother  would  consent,  I  would  be  a  sailor. 

Adverb.  Howard  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  benevolence  to  the  prison- 
ers. 

Verh.    William  Jones  devoted  himself  to  the  law  books. 

Interjection.    Oh  !  how  rapidly  has  time  passed,  and  now  it  is  vacation. 

When  I  see  a  poor  woman  begging  victuals,  I  say  alas !  my  sister. 

Specimens  of  composition  by  this  class  will  be  given  under 
their  appropriate  heads;  but  the  committee  cannot  leave 
this  branch  of  the  subject  without  adverting  to  the  striking 
benefit  derived  from  the  faithful  use  of  the  series  of  books 
prepared  by  the  President  of  the  Institution,  and  containing 
a  very  full  and  systematically  arranged  course  of  instruction 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Whatever  may  be  true  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  it  seems  now  to  be  settled  that  if  deaf  mutes 
are  to  be  made  acquainted  with  language,  the  formidable 
difHculties  which  its  complicated  structure  and  numberless 
idioms  present,  must  ordinarily  he  graduated,  so  that  like  the 
rounds  of  a  ladder,  one  difficulty  shall  furnish  a  stepping- 
place  for  another.    To  the  preparing  and  perfecting  such  a 
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work,  Dr.  Peet  has  brought  the  fruits  of  his  long  experience, 
and  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  younger  teachers  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  successful  instruction  of  their  pupils. 

III.  Arithmetic. — During  the  first  year  the  pupils  begin  to 
write  figures  and  are  made  acquainted  with  their  powers. 
They  learn  also  the  elementary  part  of  numeration.  The 
pupils  two  years  under  instruction  we  found  able  to  perform 
with  ease  sums  in  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication, 
as  promptly  and  correctly  as  speaking  children.  The  first 
instance  of  ability  to  work  problems  in  long  division  was 
met  with  in  pupils  of  four  years  standing.  It  did  not  appear, 
so  far  as  could  be  judged,  that  the  pupils  for  the  first  five 
years  obtained  any  thing  more,  as  a  general  rule,  than  a 
good  acquaintance  with  the  four  ground  rules.  Those  who 
had  been  at  the  Institution  six  years  showed  $ome  know- 
ledge of  fractions,  while  those  a  year  further  advanced  had 
paid  attention  to  interest  and  the  rule  of  three. 

If  the  deaf  and  dumb  labor  under  peculiar  difficulties  in 
the  use  of  numbers  it  still  admits  of  enquiry  whether  as  an 
intellectual  discipline,  it  may  not  be  as  profitable  to  them  as 
to  other  children,  and  whether  the  power  fixed  application, 
rendered  necessary  for  its  prosecution  may  not  more  than 
compensate  for  any  apparent  loss  of  time  in  respect  to  in- 
struction in  language,  by  enabling  them,  in  the  latter  branch, 
to  make  more  rapid  progress.* 

IV.  Geography. — Any  considerable  knowledge  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  must  obviously  be  deferred  till  the  latter 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  happy  to  find  this  opinion  confirmed 
by  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Peet.  He  says  in  his  note  to  the  second  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction,  p.  377 :  "  Next  to  a  knowledge  of  written  language  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  the  daily  business 
of  life  to  the  deaf  mute  as  to  other  men.  This  branch  of  study  has  been  too  much 
neglected  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Besides  its  great  practical  utility  in 
after  life,  it  is  one  of  the  readiest  and  best  means  of  accustoming  deaf  mutes  to 
abstraction,  close  reflection  and  cautious  induction,  faculties  which  with  them  are 
usually  too  little  developed." 
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part  of  the  course.  The  committee  found,  however,  that  the 
pupils  of  two  and  three  years'  standing  had  been  allowed, 
by  way  of  relaxation,  to  spend  a  short  time  in  the  school 
hours  in  drawing  outline  maps.  Those  which  were  exhibited 
were  very  neatly  and  prettily  done.  Accompanied  as  they 
have  been  with  suitable  explanations  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  this  im- 
portant branch  of  knowledge.  During  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years,  the  pupils  had  been  taught  the  names  and  capitals  of 
various  countries,  especially  of  the  different  States  of  the 
Union,  together  with  the  names  of  the  principal  cities,  moun- 
tains, &c.,  on  the  globe,  and  gave  correct  answers  to  the 
questions  that  were  put. 

On  the  large  maps  suspended  in  the  room,  they  instantly 
pointed  out,  at  the  request  of  the  committee.  North  America, 
France,  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  Red  sea,  the  city  of 
Lima,  &,c.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  only 
learning  names,  they  were  requested  to  tell  what  France  is, 
and  immediately  wrote  on  the  slate  :  "  France  is  a  country  ;" 
**  France  is  the  country  of  the  French."  In  this  branch  the 
pupils  of  only  four  years  standing  appeared  more  advanced 
than  might  have  been  expected.  To  the  question,  "  Where 
is  Liberia,"  they  returned  the  following  answers : 

Liberia  is  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Liberia  is  a  colony. 

Liberia  is  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Africa. 

Many  colored  people  have  gone  from  the  United  States. 

The  highest  class  had  studied  Goodrich's  National  Geo- 
graphy, committing  the  coarse  print  to  memory,  and  having 
had  the  fine  print  read  and  explained  to  them.  Being  re- 
quested to  write  what  they  knew  of  France,  England,  the 
United  States,  Siberia  and  Russia,  they  correctly  gave,  in 
general,  the  boundaries,  capitals,  chief  cities,  productions 
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and  characteristics  of  each  of  those  countries.  The  follow- 
ing will  serve  as  an  example  ; 

Russia  is  remarkable  for  being  the  most  extensive  and  populous  empire  in 
Europe,  and  it  consists  of  the  territories  in  Asia  and  Africa  (America  ?)  Its 
surface  is  generally  level  and  the  climate  is  so  cold  that  the  soil  is  not  adapt- 
ed to  fertility,  but  in  the  southern  it  is  mhre  mild.  Various  kinds  of  pro- 
ductions are  raised  especially  hemp  is  chiefly  manufactured  and  brought  to 
others  nations.  I  wish  the  Russians  would  be  civilized  with  freedom  and 
Christianity  would  penetrate  the  most  degraded  and  miserable  country.  The 
seat  of  government  is  St.  Petersburg. 

V.  History  and  Biography. — At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
year,  a  manuscript  history  of  the  United  States,  prepared  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  by  the  President  of  the  Institution,  was 
taken  up  ;  followed  at  a  later  period  by  Barber's  Elements  and 
Abbott's  Kings  and  Queens.  At  the  examination  of  the  pu- 
pils who  had  been  under  instruction  five  years,  the  following 
answers  were  given  by  different  pupils  to  the  question, 
"  What  do  you  know  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  ?" 

2.  Massachusetts  was  first  settled  by  the  Puritans  from  England. 

2.  The  Puritans  came  to  Massachusetts :  there  they  cleared  lands  and 
made  their  homes  and  intended  to  form  a  freer  State.  At  first  they  had  to 
live  in  tents  and  often  suffered  from  want  of  provisions,  but  some  years  af- 
terwards they  increased  in  prosperity. 

3.  The  Pilgrims  first  came  and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  The  Puritans 
fled  from  England  to  Massachusetts  to  live.  They  had  a  large  congregation 
at  Leyden  where  they  could  worship  God  openly  and  in  peace.  John  Robin- 
son preached  to  the  Puritans.    He  was  a  very  good  man. 

To  the  question,  "  Who  was  Roger  Williams  ?"  they  re- 
turned equally  intelligent  answers.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  varying  forms  of  expression  indicate  conclusively  how 
little  the  pupils  learn  merely  by  rote.  The  committee  had 
occasion  to  observe  constantly  that  the  scholars  remembered 
the  facts  which  had  been  taught  them,  and  then  expressed 
them  in  their  own  language.  To  give  but  one  instance 
more.    In  the  class  which  had  been  six  years  under  instruc- 
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tion,  the  question  was  asked,  Why  did  the  Spaniards  and 
wh}^  the  Puritans  come  to  America  ?"  to  which  the  following 
answers  were  returned  : 

1.  The  Spaniards  came  to  America  to  search  for  silver  and  gold;  but  the 
Puritans  came  to  Massachusetts  to  worship  God  freely  and  to  teach  their 
children  to  do  right  and  obey  the  law  of  God  and  they  wished  to  obtain  free- 
dom in  thinking  about  religion. 

2,  The  intention  of  the  Puritans  was  different  from  that  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Puritans  left  Europe  and  emigrated  to  New  England  in  order  to  get  es- 
caped from  the  persecution  of  the  King  of  England  and  they  wished  to  found 
a  good  colony. 

The  highest  class  wrote  extended  biographies  of  Caligula, 
Tamerlane,  William  Tell,  John  Wicliff,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  descriptions  of  the  treason  of  Arnold  and  the  fall  of  Mon- 
tezuma, with  a  promptness  and  expedition  which  few  speak- 
ing' children  could  have  surpassed  or  even  equalled. 

VI.  AsTRONOMv. — This  had  been  taught  in  a  popular  man- 
ner, from  Mattison's  Text  Book,  to  the  oldest  class.  At 
the  examination  they  gave  correct  descriptions  of  the  moon, 
asteroids,  tides,  &c.  To  the  question,  by  what  are  eclipses 
of  the  sun  caused  ?  the  following  answers,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  specimens  of  the  whole,  were  given : 

1 .  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the  moon  passing  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun. 

2.  Eclipses  of  the  moon  are  caused  by  her  falling  into  the  earth's  shadow. 

The  following  description  of  the  sun,  written  without  dic- 
tation or  assistance,  by  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  presence  of 
the  committee,  exhibits  a  degree  of  maturity  and  correctness 
attained  to  by  only  a  few  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  the  writer  was  once  able  to  speak,  but  subse- 
quently lost  his  hearing : 

The  sun  is  the  great  centre  of  the  solar  system — a  vast  and  fiery  orb, 
created  by  the  Almighty  in  the  morn  of  creation,  to  cheer  the  earth  and  to 
pour  its  radiance  on  the  surrounding  world.  It  is  886,000  miles  in  diameter. 
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Were  a  tunnel  made  through  its  centre  and  a  rail  road  laid  down,  it  would 
take  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  nearly  four  years  to  complete  the 
passage.  What  a  tremendous  and  fearful  body  is  the  sun  ?  He  is  1,400,- 
000  times  larger  than  the  earth,  and  500  times  larger  than  all  the  solar  sys- 
tern  put  together.  It  is  supposed  that  the  sun  revolves  around  another  sun, 
which  is  thought  to  be  Alcyone,  one  of  the  Pleiades.  It  would  take  him 
eighteen  million  of  years  to  complete  his  annual  revolution.  The  sun's 
central  body  may  also  have  an  orbit  and  its  centre  of  motion  and  attraction 
and  so  on  until  we  come  to  the  great  centre  of  all — to  the  throne  of  God. 

VII.  General  Information. — The  efforts  which  had  been 
made  to  train  the  pupils  to  be  intelligent  men  and  women, 
appeared  in  nothing  more  striking  than  in  the  acquaintance 
they  showed  with  current  events.  They  had  been  en- 
couraged not  only  to  read  books  from  the  library,  but  also 
the  daily  newspapers.  In  addition  to  this,  the  teachers  of 
the  older  classes  have  taken  pains  to  explain  to  them  the 
important  events  transpiring  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe. 
At  the  time  of  the  examination,  Congress  had  been  engaged 
in  warm  debates  for  a  number  of  weeks  on  the  question  of 
admitting  California  into  the  Union,  and  shortly  before  the 
examination  was  closed,  the  melancholy  news  of  the  unex- 
pected death  of  the  lamented  President  Taylor  arrived.  The 
following  questions  were  answered  without  hesitation  by  the 
older  pupils : 

Question.    What  is  Congress  now  engaged  about  ? 
Ans.  1.    Congress  is  engaged  respecting  slavery,  California  and  New- 
Mexico. 

2.  Congress  has  been  talking  of  the  slavery  since  the  session.  Now 
they  talk  of  the  admission  of  California  and  New-Mexico  as  states  into  the 
Union. 

3.  Congress  is  now  busy  about  the  slaves,  because  the  north  wish  all 
the  slaves  to  be  set  free;  but  the  south  wish  to  have  their  own  slaves  to 
keep  them. 

Question,   What  important  news  has  reached  the  city  this  morning  ? 
Ans.  1.    This  morning,  the  sad  news  has  reached  New- York  that  Gen. 
Taylor,  President  of  the  United  States,  had  breathed  his  last. 

2.  This  morning  we  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  President  of 
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the  United  States.  He  has  been  sick  for  only  five  days.  I  wish  he  had 
lived  so  that  he  might  perform  his  duties  till  the  expiration  of  his  Presidency, 
because  he  was  an  excellent  President. 

Question.    Who  will  succeed  him  as  President  ? 

Ans.  1.  Vice-President  Fillmore  of  New- York  will  succeed  Gen.  Taylor. 
2.  Hon.  Mr.  Fillmore  has  succeeded  to  the  President. 

The  above  answers  were  written  by  pupils  of  five  years 
standing,  and  that  which  follows  by  a  member  of  the  highest 
class : 

President  Taylor, 

Zachary  Taylor,  the  twelfth  President  of  our  glorious  republic  is  no  more. 
He  died  last  evening  at  35  minutes  past  10  o'clock  after  an  illness  of  only 
5  days.  By  his  death  the  United  States  are  deprived  of  an  individual  who 
had  he  been  spared  would  have  raised  our  country  to  a  great  height.  I  will 
now  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  his  military  career.  He  was  bom  in  Orange 
Co.,  Va.,  in  1790,  (not  1784)  the  son  of  Richard  Taylor.  At  the  age  of  18 
he  become  a  Lieut,  of  infantry.  During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812- 
14,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  Fort  Harrison  and  by  his  gal- 
lantry in  defending  that  post  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  went  home  and  enjoyed  himself  in  quiet  retirement 
until  1832  when  he  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  Florida. 
By  almost  incredible  exertions  he  triumphed  over  the  wary  Seminole  chiefs 
Jumper  and  Alligator,  In  1840  he  was  ordered  to  the  southern  department 
and  in  1846  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  army  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
On  the  8th  and  9th  of  May  he  fought  the  memorable  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  In  the  middle  of  Sept.  he  captured  Monterey  and 
live  months  after,  achieved  his  final  and  greatest  battle  at  Buena  Vista. 
After  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  he  went  home  to  Baton  Rouge  where  he 
resided  until  he  was  chosen  to  the  Presidency.  As  a  soldier.  Gen.  Taylor 
was  brave  and  humane — as  a  patriot,  he  was  ever  ready  to  shed  his  life's 
blood  for  the  defence  of  his  country  and  as  a  President,  his  integrity  has 
known  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  the  immortal  Washington. 

VIII.  Articulation. — It  is  well  known  to  those  at  all  fam- 
iliar with  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  among 
their  pupils  there  are  always  more  or  less  who  once  were 
able  to  talk,  but  afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
hearing,  gradually  relapsed  into  partial  or  total  silence.  The 
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inquiries  set  on  foot  a  few  years  since,  in  relation  to  the 
general  introduction  of  the  method  of  articulation,  taught  in 
the  German  schools,  while  they  proved  that  such  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  majority  of  deaf  mutes  in  American  insti- 
tutions is  highly  inexpedient,  as  being  attended  with  only 
partial  successs,  and  involving  a  certain  loss  in  regard  to 
acquaintance  with  language  and  solid  information  ;  demon- 
strated with  equal  certainty  the  extreme  desirableness  and 
the  solemn  duty  of  resuscitating  and  cultivating  the  know- 
ledge of  spoken  language,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  for  want 
of  use  it  has  been  apparently,  for  the  most  part,  forgotten. 
The  same  holds  true  of  those,  w^ho,  in  consequence  of  imper- 
fect hearing,  have  not  fully  learned  to  talk,  although  they 
can  speak  and  understand  many  sentences.  Where,  too,  a 
special  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  spoken  language  is 
found  to  exist,  especially  if  it  has  been  cultivated  by  parents 
and  friends,  as  ought  always  to  be  done  in  the  family  circle 
where  there  is  any  hope  of  success,  there  is  reason  to  expect 
that  instruction  in  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  so  far 
as  the  time  will  permit,  will  reward  the  efforts  expended. 
The  danger  in  this  country,  at  present,  seems  to  be  that  we 
shall  underrate  the  importance  of  articulation  in  those  cases 
in  which  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  form  a  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  at  some  future  time, 
for  a  re-action  to  the  contrary  extreme.  With  these  convic- 
tions, particular  attention  was  paid  to  those  who  were  re- 
presented as  promising  candidates  for  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. The  following  are  all  the  cases  which  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee : 

1.  A  young  lady,  13  years  of  age,  under  instruction  one 
year,  who  partially  possesses  the  power  of  hearing.  The 
sentence  :  "  will  you  go  and  tell  Master  Vail  to  come  to 
me,"^  whispered  in  her  ear,  she  understood  perfectly. 

2.  A  lad,  four  years  under  instruction,  was  reported  by  his 
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teacher,  and  the  committee  judged  correctly,  as  capable  of 
being  taught  to  articulate. 

5.  Four  pupils,  five  years  under  instruction,  had  made 
some  proficiency  in  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips ; 
enough  at  least  to  justify  further  efforts,  and  to  awaken  re- 
gret that  their  parents  had  not  made  more  strenuous  efforts 
to  teach  them  to  speak. 

4.  In  the  class  six  years  under  instruction,  there  were 
three  of  this  description,  viz. :  one,  who  lost  his  hearing  only 
a  year  since,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  who  consequently 
can  both  read  and  speak ;  another  who  can  partially  hear 
and  speak ;  and  a  third  who  is  able  to  articulate  several 
words  distinctly. 

If  these  pupils  had  only  entered  the  Institution  at  the  same 
time,  they  might  easily  be  formed  into  a  class  by  themselves. 
As  it  is,  the  mode  of  turning  his  aptitude  for  instruction  in 
articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  to  the  best  account  must 
be  intrusted  to  the  steady  watchfulness  of  a  wise  philan- 
thropy. 

IX.  Morals  and  Religion. — It  was  manifest  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  most  assiduous  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
moral  training  of  the  pupils.  Entering  the  Institution  as 
they  do,  without  any  definite  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  most 
cases  without  even  a  conception  of  his  existence,  and  doom- 
ed to  be  deprived  through  life  of  the  ordinary  means  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  that 
clear  ideas  of  truth  and  duty  should  be  early  imparted,  con- 
science intelligently  developed,  and  the  way  of  salvation 
through  the  Gospel  faithfully  made  known.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  these  ends  reliance  is  placed,  first  upon  the  public 
religious  services  of  the  Institution,  consisting  of  morning 
and  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel,  and  two  religious  dis- 
courses on  the  Sabbath,  conducted  in  the  language  of  signs, 
and  secondly  on  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  sacred 
history,  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  duties  it  incul- 
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cates,  in  the  class  room.  By  means  of  natural  signs,  made 
definite  and  capable  of  expressing  a  wide  range  of  thought, 
in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  it  becomes 
possible  to  impart  a  large  amount  of  religious  truth  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  long  before  they  are  capable  of  reading  the 
Scripture,  or  composing  any  thing  beyond  the  most  simple 
sentences.  Accordingly  in  answer  to  inquiries,  the  pupils 
w^ho  had  been  but  one  year  under  instruction  replied  by 
signs;  *'God  is  every  where.  He  is  a  spirit  and  never 
changes.  The  soul  thinks,  remembers,  loves,  hates.  After 
death  the  soul  is  separate  from  the  body."  The  pupils  who 
were  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  study,  showed  some 
acquaintance  with  the  history  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, replying  correctly  to  questions  respecting  the  life  and 
death  of  Jacob.  On  being  directed  to  write  what  they  knew 
respecting  Samson,  one  of  them  immediately  furnished  the 
following  composition : 

Samson  was  the  strongest  of  men.  God  gave  him  strength.  He  had 
long  hair.  He  laid  hold  on  two  main  pillars  of  the  house  and  pulled  the 
house  down.  Some  thousand  Philistines  were  crushed  to  death.  Samson 
died  with  the  Philistines. 

The  pupils  of  three  years*  standing  had  finished  the 
"  Scripture  Lessons,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Peet,  and  used  as  a 
a  text  book  up  to  this  time.  They  were  examined  in  the 
history  of  Christ,  and  exhibited  a  good  degree  of  knowledge 
respecting  it.  In  the  class  four  years  under  instruction,  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount  had  been  carefully  taught,  and  to  the 
manifest  profit  of  the  pupils.  In  the  classes  above  this,  the 
Bible  had  been  the  text  book :  select  portions  of  it  commit- 
ted to  memory,  and  recited  as  in  other  schools,  by  means  of 
question  and  answer.  The  question  book  used  is  one  of  the 
series  of  Union  Questions  published  by  the  American  Sun- 
day School  Union.  In  answer  to  the  question:  "how  can 
we  be  saved  ?"  the  highest  class  wrote  as  follows : 
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By  repenting  and  putting  faith  in  Christ  our  Lord.  We  should  repent  of 
all  our  sins,  love  the  Lord  with  all  our  heart,  and  have  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

We  must  beheve  in  Jesus  Christ  only,  for  he  came  into  the  world  to  en- 
dure sufferings  for  us. 

The  following  composition  which  will  illustrate  the  defi- 
niteness  and  amount  of  religious  instruction  given  to  the 
pupils,  was  furnished  by  one  who  belonged  to  the  class  six 
years  under  instruction. 

Christ,  and  the  Salvation  of  Mankind. 

Christ,  the  beloved  son  of  God,  is  the  King  of  all  the  nations  on  the  earth. 
He  is  the  supreme  being  in  Heaven.  He  is  regarded  by  all  the  good  beings 
in  the  universe  with  indescribable  respect.  He  is  no  doubt  the  supreme 
Spiritual  One  in  Heaven,  but  he  humbled  himself  and  became  an  infant  be- 
ing bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Joseph. 
O  I  am  very  glad  and  grateful  to  Christ  indeed  on  account  of  his  being  Our 
Savior.  He  loves  all  the  people  in  the  world,  and  wishes  them  to  be  saved 
from  the  place  of  dark  misery.  Now  he  sits  in  his  throne  of  glorious  roy- 
alty, seeing  the  people  of  this  world.  The  Bible  says  that  he  waits  for  us 
at  present  if  we  resolve  to  avoid  our  bad  habits,  and  sins,  and  put  our  trust 
in  him  and  confess  our  trespasses  before  the  presence  of  God  in  order  to  get 
^5alvation  thereby  and  therefore  he  will  be  happy  to  save  us  from  everlasting 
death.  Before  his  ascension  to  Heaven,  he  said  to  his  disciples  on  the 
mount  of  Olives,  that  he  was  going  to  heaven  to  prepare  many  mansions  for 
them  so  that  all  mankind  must  be  instructed  in  religion  as  the  disciples 
preached  to  them,  in  intent  they  will  become  happy  and  glorious  and  pros- 
perous in  the  presence  of  God  in  ihe  Heavenly  temple.  Before  the  creation 
of  the  earth,  our  Adversary  Satan  was  banished  by  God  in  consequence  of 
his  beginning  selfish  desire  to  be  more  powerful  than  God  and  was  cast  into 
the  place  of  dark  misery.  The  creation  of  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  stars  was 
accomplished,  Adam  and  Eve  were  brought  into  the  garden  of  Eden  where 
there  was  abundance  of  fruits  upon  the  trees.  Its  appearance  was  very 
beautiful  and  pleasant,  God  appointed  one  of  the  fruitful  trees  for  his  own 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  It  is  said  that  it  was  called  "  The  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil."  God  had  forbidden  Adam  and  Eve  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  but  they  might  freely  eat  of  every  other 
tree.  But  some  time  afterwards  Satan  came  to  the  earth.  He  wandered 
about  the  world  entered  the  garden  and  met  Adam  and  Eve  who  lived  hap- 
pily and  innocently  there,  and  whom  he  envied  greatly.    He  made  a  deter- 
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mination  to  lead  them  into  ruin  as  he  was  tlie  most  powerful  enemy  of  God. 
He  entered  a  serpent.  He  climbed  up  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  When  Adam  went  away  from  Eve  who  came  nigh  to  the  same  tree 
in  which  Our  cunning  adversary  sat,  salutation  to  Eve  was  pronounced  by 
the  serpent,  who  then  said  to  her,  "  Is  it  implesant  for  God  to  see  you  if  you 
should  eat  of  this  tree."  Eve  made  a  reply  to  him  that  God  had  command- 
ed her  and  her  husband  not  to  eat  tliereof  and  he  said  to  her,  if  she  should 
eat  of  it,  surely  she  would  die.  But  Satan  was  very  cunning,  and  the  hate- 
ful enemy  of  God.  He  said  to  her  that  it  was  not  true,  but  God  tried  her 
and  her  husband  whetlier  they  would  obey  his  commandments.  She  was 
inclined  to  beheve  him  who  said,  if  she  should  eat  of  it,  she  would  be  as  wise 
as  God  and  therefore  in  consequence  of  disobedience  to  God  by  eating  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  Adam  and  Eve  both  who  had  been  for- 
bidden to  eat  thereof  before,  became  unhappy  and  ashamed  of  being  naked. 
They  hid  among  thick  woods.  When  they  were  called  by  God  to  stand  in 
his  presence  and  were  inquired  of  concerning  their  guilt  they  said  to  God, 
they  were  tempted  by  Satan  to  disobey  God.  From  Paradise  God  drove 
them  away  to  till  the  earth  with  sweat  on  their  faces.  Many  generations 
from  Adam  and  Eve  were  in  a  condition  of  great  wickedness  and  violence 
worshipping  idols  and  doing  wrong  on  account  of  having  lost  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  religion  of  God.  It  displeased  God's  eye,  and  therefore  he  made 
a  determination  to  destroy  them  all  except  Noah  and  his  family.  After  the 
flood,  the  world  was  repeopled  from  the  children  of  Noah.  Afterwards  they 
were  proud  of  rich  dwelUng  and  buildings  and  possessions.  They  were 
often  punished  and  put  to  death  and  their  property  was  cast  away  into  ruins, 
or  was  sunk  under  the  ground  till  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  earth  in  the 
year  4004  from  the  creation  of  the  earth.  A  great  while  before  God  had 
promised  to  Adam  and  Eve  that  if  they  should  be  sorry  for  their  sins  and 
sacrifice  fat  and  clean  animals  for  their  sins  in  expectation  of  Christ  who 
was  to  be  sacrificed  for  those  who  would  repent  and  believe  in  God,  they 
would  be  saved.  About  4004  years  after  the  creation  of  the  earth  Christ  in 
Heaven  sighed  in  seeing  the  people  on  the  earth  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
God's  character  and  attributes,  and  wicked  and  if  he  should  not  come  to  the 
earth  to  save  all  mankind  surely  they  should  be  cast  into  the  place  of  misery, 
for  before  God  had  declared  that  any  persons  having  disobeyed  him  once , 
they  might  never  live  in  eternity,  but  fall  into  everlasting  death,  and  then  he 
gave  up  his  glorious  crown  and  robe  of  royalty  and  came  to  the  earth.  He 
became  an  infant.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  who 
married  Mary,  but  truly  he  was  the  beloved  Son  of  God  who  was  sent  to 
her,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Mary.  When  he  was  a  man  of  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  after  he  was  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the  river  Jordan  in 
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Judea,  he  departed  away  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  by  the  Wicked 
One.  He  resisted  the  tempter.  Satan  Our  Adversary  tempted  Jesus  three 
times  at  that  time,  but  Christ  was  not  conquered  as  a  subject  of  the  tempter, 
but  said  to  the  Devil,  "Get  thee  hence,  thou  shouldst  worship  God" 
while  the  devil  (indeed  a  very  false  speaker,)  said  to  Jesus,  "  This  world  is 
my  own  kingdom.  If  thou  wilt  kneel  before  me  and  worship  me,  I  will  give 
that  kingdom  to  thee."  O,  it  was  fortunate  for  Jesus  not  to  do  so.  He 
preached  to  the  people  and  reproved  them  who  despised  and  broke  the  deca- 
logue and  advised  them  to  keep  it.  He  performed  many  miracles  before 
the  people.  He  healed  them  of  their  diseases.  At  last  he  was  seized  by 
Judas  with  some  wicked  Jews  and  he  was  put  in  the  court  to  be  judged. 
Pilate,  the  Governor  of  Judea  said  they  might  crucify  him  on  the  cross.  On 
the  third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead  and  he  appeared  to  his  disciples  and  the 
people,  and  conversed  with  them.  Forty  days  after  the  resurection  of  Christ, 
he  gathered  his  disciples  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.  When  he  was  about  to 
ascend  to  his  glorious  home  beyond  the  sky,  he  told  them  to  go  abroad  over 
all  the  world  and  preach  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  different  nations  the  Gospel. 
Now  He  was  recovered  to  his  glorious  throne  before  the  presence  of  all  the 
Universe.  Since  tlie  ascension  of  Christ  to  Heaven,  he  waits  for  us  to  have 
salvation  and  to  obtain  immortality  in  Heaven  and  to  live  in  happiness  if  we 
first  repent  of  our  sins  and  confess  them  and  believe  in  him.  It  is  easy  for 
us  to  choose  Christ  as  our  Saviour.  If  we  believe  in  Christ  with  all  our 
hearts,  we  shall  be  happy  forever.  If  we  do  not  so,  surely  we  shall  fail  of 
everlasting  Hfe  and  happiness. 

The  closing  examination  of  the  most  advanced  class  was 
held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  pupils,  together  with  a  large  number  of  visitors.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  extreme  interest ;  for,  to  the  class  which 
had  been  the  longest  period  in  the  Institution,  and  which  in 
these  few  years  had  been  raised  from  the  profoundest  ignor- 
ance to  the  knowledge  of  language,  and  science  and  religion, 
and  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  society  as  intelligent  and  use- 
ful men  and  women,  the  hour  of  parting  had  come.  No 
words  were  uttered,  but  the  tearful  eye  showed  how  much 
was  felt.  The  following  valedictory  address,  written  by  one 
of  their  own  number,  was  delivered  in  the  language  of  signs, 
and  interpreted  by  one  of  the  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
assembled  visitors : 
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Valedictori/. 

Now  we  hold  the  last  exhibition  in  this  chapel  in  which  we,  the  oldest 
class  have  often  stood  before  the  slates  since  we  came  to  school  but  after 
this  we  shall  no  more  appear  in  this  place.  Here  the  people  who  have  often 
seen  us  writing  for  them,  shall  never  observe  us  again.  I  hope  you  have 
been  much  delighted  with  our  exhibition  and  you  seem  to  be  gratified 
to  day.  You  must  remember  this  because  when  some  of  you  will  happen  to 
meet  an  uneducated  deaf  mute  in  the  state  of  N.  Y.  or  elsewhere  you  may 
tell  liis  parents  to  send  him  to  school  here.  I  pray  God  to  have  all  deaf 
mutes  in  this  glorious  country  instructed  so  that  they  shall  he  as  happy  as 
otlier  people  and  that  it  will  help  them  to  walk  in  the  way  to  Heaven  where 
there  are  no  deafness  and  dumbness  and  where  we  may  meet  and  live  for- 
ever. See  how  many  have  been  left  uneducated  and  shall  never  know  the 
word  "  Lord."  I  am  very  grateful  to  God  for  having  provided  the  Institu- 
tion for  us  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 

To  you  gentlemen,  the  Directors  of  this  Institution,  we  return  many  thanks 
and  hope  you  all  will  take  care  of  the  Institution  for  many  years.  You  ap- 
pear happy  to  see  us  to  day.  May  God  bless  you  all  and  give  you  wisdom  to 
make  you  know  how  to  have  the  best  plans  in  managing  this  Institution.  We 
have  often  seen  you  at  the  table  with  us  seeming  very  much  delighted.  We 
shall  no  more  see  you  here.  May  God  be  with  you  so  as  to  prosper  your 
designs.  For  all  your  interest  and  attention  to  us  we  are  much  obliged 
to  you  all.  Farewell. 

My  dear  President,  you  have  been  anxious  about  instructing  us  better  and 
better,  we  all  thank  you.  To  day  or  to  morrow  some  of  us  take  leave  of 
you  and  shall  never  be  under  your  government  but  henceforth  we  have  our 
own  control.  Now  I  wish  you  to  continue  to  take  care  of  other  pupils  and 
I  pray  God  to  keep  you  alive  for  many  years  to  carry  on  your  good  plans  re- 
specting the  instruction  of  the  deaf  mute.  We  are  sorry  that  we  have  some- 
times troubled  you  but  hope  with  the  grace  of  God,  we  shall  never  again 
do  so.  Will  you  accept  of  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  paternal  care.    We  bid  you  now  an  affectionate  adieu. 

To  the  Professors  and  Teachers.  We  shall  never  forget  all  your  teaching 
from  a  letter  as,  a.  b,  c,  and  words'  to  the  present  time  as  you  have  seen 
what  we  have  written  on  the  slates,  and  if  we  had,  since  we  came  to  school, 
obeyed  entirely  your  direction  and  order,  I  know  we  would  have  now  much 
more  knowledge,  but  we  have  done  and  we  wish  you  to  tell  your  pupils  to 
take  more  care  of  their  time,  and  if  they  will  do  as  you  command  them  wo 
hope  they  all  will  improve  much  faster  than  we  have.  May  God  watch  over 
and  teach  you  to  make  your  pupils  improve  rapidly  in  learning  to  write  and 
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read.  When  we  are  separated  from  you  we  shall  remember  your  important 
advice  and  instruction.  We  must  now  bid  you,  beloved  instructors,  Fare- 
well. 

Give  me  your  attention,  my  dear  school  mates.  We  have  had  much  de- 
light in  studying  with  you,  working  in  the  shops  together,  playing  with  you 
all  on  the  lawn  and  talking  some  about  politics  and  some  about  news  which 
we  read  in  the  papers,  but  soon  we  shall  have  no  more  good  conversation,  yet 
I  hope  if  we  are  prepared  to  die,  we  shall  surely  live  and  converse  more  hap- 
pily than  we  do  on  the  earth.  Try  to  do  good  to  each  other  and  especially 
be  obedient  to  your  teachers,  for  they  often  think  much  about  how  they  can 
teach  you  in  the  best  manner.  Farewell  to  you  all.  Remember  our  ad- 
vice with  the  help  of  God. 

Now  my  beloved  class  mates  and  companions,  we  shall  not  remain  here 
another  week  or  month  or  year  for  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  term. 
What  will  we  do  to  the  Directors  President  and  Instructors  for  having  treat- 
ed us  so  very  kindly.  Let  us  stand  up  so  as  to  show  our  honor  and  respect 
to  them.  I  pray  God  to  accompany  us  in  our  journey  to  our  homes  or  other 
places  to  some  good  situations  where  we  can  gain  our  own  living.  I  wish 
you  all  to  enjoy  good  health,  to  get  a  plenty  of  property  and  gain  the  respect 
of  other  people.  Especially  I  desire  you  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  love  and  serve 
him.  May  God  watcli  over  us  and  protect  us  while  we  live,  and  when  we 
die  may  we  meet  again  in  heaven.    Dear  class  mates,  Farewell,  Farewell. 

With  the  delivery  of  printed  certificates  of  good  deport- 
ment and  scholarship  to  those  who  had  completed  the  course 
of  study,  accompanied  with  a  farewell  letter,  and  an  affec- 
tionate parting  address  in  the  language  of  signs,  by  the  pre- 
sident, and  followed  by  prayer,  the  examination  was  brought 
to  a  close,  leaving  on  the  minds  of  the  committee  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  distinguished  ability  and  faithfulness  of  the 
president  and  instructors,  and  of  the  continued  success  which 
has  attended  their  labors  the  past  year.  All  which  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

GEORGE  E.  DAY. 

Northampton^  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1850. 
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I .  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects, 
clothing  and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  each  per  annum.  Clothing  will 
also  be  furnished  by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  addi- 
tional annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment  is  required 
semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the 
vacation,  which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July 
to  the  first  Wednesday  of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  re- 
ceived at  any  other  time  except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in 
consequence  of  absence,  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except 
sickness,  nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in 
the  Institution,  without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  re- 
ceive any  not  embraced  within  this  rule  but  may  do  so  at 
discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c., 
must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion.   The  selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public 
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expense,  is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to 
whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  in- 
dividual, the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a 
discretionary  power  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the 
entire  annual  expense,  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected. 
Stationery  and  necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the 
Institution.  No  extra  charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for 
medical  attendance,  medicines,  or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that 
the  names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  com- 
parative ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  the  possession 
of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree,  materially  facilitates  their 
subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand> 
or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualifica- 
tion very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  re- 
commended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons 
or  copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have 
been  previously  made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution  it  is  de- 
sirable to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions. 
Particular  attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1 .  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual  ?  If  he  has  a  mid- 
dle name  it  should  be  given  in  full. 

2.  When  was  he  born  ?  Give  the  year,  month  and  day  of 
the  month. 

3.  Was  he  born  deaf?  And  if  so,  was  there  any  cause 
which  is  supposed  to  have  operated  before  birth  ?  If  not,  at 
what  age  did  he  lose  his  hearing  ?  And  by  what  disease  or 
accident  ? 

4.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ?  If  the  latter,  what  is 
the  degree  of  hearing  1  e.  g.  Can  he  distinguish  any  spoken 
words  ?  or  hear  the  human  voice  at  all  ?  or  what  voices  can 
he  hear  ? 
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4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness  ? 
and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

6.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  ?  or  read  on  the  lips  ? 

7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion ?  and  is  he  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with 
the  mode  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen. 

8.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  palsy, 
nervous  trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  defective  vi- 
sion ?  or  does  he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  or 
idiocy  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or 
among  the  collateral  branches  of  kindred  ?  and  how  and 
when  produced  ? 

10.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  (near- 
est post-office,)  of  the  parents  ?  Give  the  christian  names  of 
both  father  and  mother  ? 

11.  Is  either  of  the  parents  dead  ?  If  so,  has  a  second  con- 
nection been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

12.  Was  there  any  relationship  or  consanguinity  between 
the  parents  prev  oas  to  marriage  ?  e.  g.  Were  they  cousins? 

13.  What  ar€  ihe  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
George  S.  Robbins,  Secretary, 
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THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Secretary's  Office,  ) 
Albany^  February  27,  1852.  J 

Hon.  J.  C.  Heartt, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly  : 

Sir, — I  herewith  transmit  the  thirty-third  annual  report  (and 
documents)  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  S.  RANDALL, 

Secretary  of  State 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


HARVEY  P.  PEET,  LL.  D  ,  President. 
PROSPER  M.  WETMORE,  First  Vice-President, 
TIMOTHY  HEDGES,  Second  Vice-President. 
ROBERT  D.  WEEKS,  Treasurer. 
GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS,  Secretary. 


Lewis  Seymour, 
Shepherd  Knapp, 
augustin  averill, 
Samuel  S.  Rowland, 
Henry  E.  Da  vies, 
William  W.  Campbell, 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop, 
Israel  Russell, 
John  C.  Green, 
Moses  Taylor, 


Francis  Hall, 
Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell, 
George  J.  Cornell, 
Charles  N.  Talbot, 
J.  T.  Metcalfe, 
Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.  D., 
James  W.  Beekman, 
William  H.  Smith, 
Joseph  Lawrence, 
John  Duer. 


II¥TEIiL.ECTUAIi  DEPARTMENT. 


President  of  the  Institution ^ 
HARVEY  PRINDLE  PEET,  LL.  D. 

Professors  and  Teacher Sj 


DAVID  ELY  BARTLETT,  M.  A., 
JACX)B  VAN  NOSTRAND,  M.  A., 
THOMAS  GALLAUDET,  M.  A., 
ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  M.  A., 
JEREMIAH  WOOD  CONKLIN, 
GILBERT  C.  W.  GAMAGE, 


ISAAC  HOYT  BENEDICT, 
EDWARD  PEET,  M.  A., 
WILLIAM  HENRY  WEEKS, 
JAMES  S.  WELLS, 
JANE  TOMLINSON  MEIGS, 
ELIZABETH  CHESTER  BACON. 


SILENCE  TABER 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Attending  Physician, 
NICHOLAS  MORRELL,  M.  D. 

Consulting  Physician, 
JOHN  T.  METCALFE,  M.  D. 

Steward, 
EDMUND  B.  PEET. 

Mes.  HARRIET  STONER,  Matron. 
Mrs.  LOUISA  A.  FRISBIE,  Assistant. 


MECHANICAE  DEPARTMENT. 


JOHN  C.  MILLER,  Book-binder. 
Wm.  M.  GENET,  Cabinet  maker. 
SAMUEL  S.  STURGES,  Tailor 
GEORGE  MOORE,  Shcemaker 
GARRET  MEAD,  Gardener. 


THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legisla- 
ture their  Thirty-Third  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1851. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  an  unusual  number  of  embar- 
rassing events;  still  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  institution 
have  received  no  check.  The  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  the  President,  on  his  long  projected  mission  to  the 
schools  for  deaf  mutes  in  Europe,  and  the  more  recent  resignation  of 
three  of  the  most  experienced  instructors,  have  severely  tasked  those 
who  have  remained,  but  the  trial  has  been  gone  through  in  a  manner, 
to  show,  more  strikingly  than  before,  the  excellence  of  the  general 
system  of  instruction  and  superintendence,  the  thoroughness  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  its  operations  are  carried  on,  and  the  ability, 
faithfulness  and  zeal  of  the  instructors. 

By  the  treasurer's  account,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  the  institution  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  just  closed,  have  amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars,  and  sixty-six  cents:  and  the  dis- 
bursements, including  the  balance  of  two  hundred  sixty-six  dollars 
and  fifty-nine  cents,  due  the  treasurer  at  the  close  of  the  year,  1850, 
have  been  forty  thousand  one  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  forty-four 
cents;  leaving,  on  the  3lst  day  ot  December,  1851,  a  balance 
due  the  treasurer  of  fifteen  hundred  seventy-eight  dollars,  and  seven- 
ty-eight cents. 
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THIRTY-THIRD    ANNUAL  REPORT. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1851. 
For  Groceries  and  Provisions. 


Butchers'  meats,  43,437  lbs.,   $3,180  67 

Fresh  fish,  300  lbs.,   24  00 

"    shad,  210,   46  20 

Salted  mackerel,  2  bbls.,   20  50 

codfish,  410  lbs.,   12  65 

hams,  660  lbs.,   82  19 

tongues,  16,   12  50 

Smoking  hams,  12,    75 

Fresh  pork,  3,450  lbs.,   241  57 

loin,  594  lbs.,   49  46 

Poultry,   73  45 

Oysters,  9,800,   73  71 

Sausages,  275  lbs.,   22  96 

Head  cheese,  150  lbs.,   8  24 

Dried  beef,  12  1-2  lbs.,   1  56 

Butter,  10,828  1-2  lbs.,   1,961  36 

Cheese,  906  lbs.,   74  51 

Lard,  420  lbs.,   46  53 

Flour  338  bbls.,    1,641  06 

Rye  flour,  7  bbls  ,   26  28 

Corn  meal,  1,150  lbs.,    18  89 

Rice,  2,709  lbs.,   96  93 

Sugar,  brown,  8,479  lbs.,   560  33 

white,  3,766  lbs.,   301  42 

Molasses,  N.  Orleans,  1,124|  galls,   378  92 

Coffee,  Maracaibo,  1,430  lbs,   175  44 

roasted,  23^  lbs.,   3  56 

roasting,  1,593  lbs.,   9  17 

Tea,  Young  Hyson,  256^  lbs.,   150  19 

Oolong,  108^  lbs.,   47  03 

Eggs,  4,173,   58  12 

Milk,   3  25 

Crackers,  215  lbs.,   13  13 

Potatoes,  670  bush.,   563  14 

sweet,  9  bbls.,   15  00 

Apples,  25  bbls.,   56  88 

Peaches,  20  baskets,   29  38 


Carried  forward,  $10,080  93 
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Brought  forward,  $10,080  93 

Pears,  1  basket,   1  00 

Plums,  2  bushels,   7  00 

Strawberries,  1,201  baskets,  •  -  -  44  25 

Raspberries,  900  baskets,   72  00 

Blackberries,  91  qts.,  ■   11  42 

Whortleberries,  64  qts.,   8  37 

Quinces,  2  bbls.,   5  75 

Melons,  2  bbls.  and  2  baskets,   4  75 

Turnips,  Russia,  113  bushels,   37  94 

Pumpkins,  4,   1  63 

Green  corn,  400  ears,    2  50 

peas,  3  bbls.,  -  6  00 

Cranberries,  1  bush.,  -  4  00 

Dried  apples,  339  lbs.,   20  34 

currants,  8  lbs.,  -  64 

whortleberries,  5  qts.,     125 

Raisins,  9  boxes,  -   10  82 

Almonds,  24  lbs.,   8  40 

Oranges,  98,   3  00 

Lemons,  6  doz.,   1  50 

Ice  cream,  60  qts.,   22  50 

Ice,  5,380  lbs.,   13  58 

Vinegar,  10  bbls.,   35  00 

Cider,  1  bbl.,   4  50 

Fine  salt,  13  sacks,   19  66 

Pepper,  gr'd,  90  lbs.,   9  30 

Mustard,  12  lbs.,   3  16 

Salad  oil,  13  bottles,   3  92 

Malt,  IJ  bushels,   2  07 

Hops,  12  lbs.,  -   5  21 

Yeast,  65  qts.,   2  60 

Saleratus,  21  lbs.,   1  50 

Pork  barrels,  2,   1  50 

J  gall,  brandy,   1  00 

Carb.  ammonia,  2  lbs.,  -  50 

Calves'  feet,  -   25 

Caraway  seed,  1  lb.,   13 

Salt  Petre,   12 

Mace,  2oz.,     12 


Carried  forward,   $10,460  11 
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Brought  forward,  $10,460  11 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

President,  Professors  and  Teachers,   $9,936  93 

Steward,  Matron  and  Assistant  Matron,--  1,225  00 

Housekeeper,  Baker  and  Cook,    420  00 

Waiters,   Chambermaid  and  Laborers,   799  96 

  12,381  89 

For  Clothing. 

Grey  cloth,  218|  yds,    $324  65  • 

Green  cloth,  36  yds.,   53  04 

Kentucky  Jean,  428i  yds.,   159  56 

Blue  French  cloth,  6|  yds.,   14  69 

Doeskin,  2^  yds.,   6  25 

Vesting,   4  50 

Brown  linen,  347J  yds.,   51  05 

Striped  drilling,  32J  yds.,   3  71 

Frock  coats,  4,   22  00 

Round  jackets,  3,   13  50 

Sack  coats,  woolen,  2,   9  00 

linen,  1,   1  50 

Pantaloons,  8,   35  25 

Cloth  suit,  1,   12  00 

Vests,  3,   5  50 

Caps,  cloth,  88,   43  59 

Boots,  8  pair,   29  25 

repairing,   24  96 

Shoe  blacking,  30  lbs  ,   6  00 

Hose,  woolen,  12  doz  ,   33  00 

Undershirts  and  drawers,  2  pair,   2  38 

Suspenders,  7,  ■»   8  37 

Handkerchiefs,  cotton,  110,   10  70 

Cutting  boys'  hair,   10  20 

Razors,  1  doz.,   3  00 

Soap,  shaving,  3|  doz.,   3  37 

Strops,  1  doz.,  $2.25;  brushes,  1  doz.,  $1.13,  3  38 

Skates  and  straps,    19  78 

Combs,  ivory,  5|  doz.,   18  68 

wood,  4  gross,   112 

Tooth  brushes,  2  doz.,  -   3  00 

Prints,  1867J  yds.,   73  75 

M.  delaine,  598  yds.,   83  94 


Carried  forward, 


$1,094  67  $22,842  00 
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Brought  forward,  $1,094  67  $22,842  00 

Jaconet  muslin,  229^  yds.,   53  76 

Swiss       "       63i  yds.,   15  30 

Gingham,  232|  yds.,   35  94 

Plaid  muslin,,  183  yds.,   33  34 

Lawn,  43^  yds.,   8  74 

Merino  cashmere,  52  yds.,   16  64 

Paramelta,  11|  yds,   6  87 

Tarleton,  11 J  yds,   3  22 

Barege,  8  yds,   3  00 

Linen  gingham,  32  yds,   9  65 

Hats  and  bonnets,  47,   38  00 

Bleaching  bonnets,   3  25 

Muslin,  white,  1,438^  yds,   87  05 

brown,  845^  yds,   85  22 

printed,  16  yds,   2  00 

Bleached  drilling,  92  yds,   9  20 

Cambric,  18  yds,   1  98 

Flannel,  10  yds,   3  75 

Canton,  6  1-4  yds,   6  40 

Chintz,  28  1-4  yds,   4  99 

Linen,  2  yds,   1  65 

Satin  de  chene,  1  yd,   1  88 

Shawls,  6  yds,   9  00 

Mantilla,  1  yd,   9  00 

Hose,  cotton,  219  pr,   42  99 

Mittens,  96  pr,   18  87 

Hdkfs,  linen,  7  1-2  doz,   25  00 

Ribbons  and  lace,   45  48 

Edging,  -   12  68 

Buttons,  silk  and  agate,   11  26 

Spool  cotton,  34  doz,   11  82 

Cotton  yarn,  8  lbs,   7  46 

Gloves,  kid,  3pr,   4  19 

Thread,  needles  and  trimmings,   80  54 

Making  dresses,   9  15 

Shoes,  38  prs,   34  62 

Slippers,  79  prs,   49  75 

Gaiters,  7  prs,   9  23 

India  rubber  overshoes,  4  prs,   3  88 

Indelible  ink,  15  oz,   7  50 


Carried  forward, 


$1,918  92  $22,842  CO 
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THIRTY-THIRD    ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Brought  forward,  $1,918  92  $22,842  00 

Castile  soap,  33  1-2  lbs,   4  02 

Spectacles,     3  00 

Funeral  expenses,   24  50 

Cash  advanced  pupils,   640 

 ^    2,590  53 

For  clothing  and  cash  advanced  pupils  per 

foregoing  account,   $2,590  53 

For  shoes  and  repairs  for  pupils,  per  shoe 

shop  account,   924  41 

For  clothes,  making  and  trimming  for  pupils, 

per  tailor's  account,   534  58 


Total  for  clothing,   $4,049  52 

For  Building  and  Repaijs. 

Gas  furnace  and  apparatus,   $350  00 

Slide  pendants,  20,   90  00 

Gaspipes,  burners,  fittting  and  repairing —  102  25 
Cooking  apparatus,  iron  castings,  3,225  lbs,  133  25 
do              mason's  work  and  ma- 
terials,  26  31 

Iron  railing,  64  feet,   128  50 

2  scrolls,   30  00 

Lumber,   103  01 

Carpenter's  work,  -  270  00 

S.  B.  Furbush's  bill  for  paints  and  painting,  218  44 

Mason's  w^ork  and  materials,   178  09 

Plumber's  bills,   91  80 

Iron  pipes  and  faucets  for  boys  wash-room,-  52  09 

Hardware  and  repairing  locks,    57  59 

Paints,  oil,  glass  and  varnish,  -  53  21 

Whitewashing  and  materials^   20  19 

Papering  rooms,   19  79 

Cleaning  and  repairing  hot-air  furnaces, —  19  57 

Rod  iron  and  blacksmith's  bill,   16  09 

Dressing  garden  curb,  -  -  8  00 

Canal  barrows,  3,   6  75 

  1,974  93 


Carried  forward,  $27,407  46 
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Brought  forward,  $27,407  46 

For  Fuel  and  Lights. 

White  ash  coal,  167  1-20  tons,  (2,240)  lbs,-  $630  20 

Liverpool,   do.  fine,  4  3-4  chaldrons,   18  25 

Charcoal,  568  barrels,   252  69 

Oak  and  pine  wood,  21  loads,    43  47 

Rosin,  83  barrels,   134  50 

Coke,  19  bushels,   2  00 

Whale  oil,  150  gallons,   75  00 

Sperm  do.  12        do.   14  06 

CanQphine,80        do.    44  48 

Candles,   44  99 

Matches,  4  1-4  gross,     6  38 

Cleaning  gas  pipes,   3  50 

Lamp  wicks,   56 

  1,270  OS 

For  Furniture. 

Crockery,   $278  02 

Stoves  and  repairing,  -   178  19 

Iron  bedsteads,  65,   415  00 

Mattrasses,  moss,  21,  -  73  50 

Mattrasses,  making  over,  92,   78  58 

Moss,  110  lbs.,   17  49 

Feathers,  40  lbs.,   17  50 

Pillows,  feather,  12,   12  00 

Straw,  885  bdles  ,   32  40 

Muslin,  brown  761  1-4  yds.,   82  16 

Sheeting,  218  yds.,   36  53 

Cambric,  col'd.,  530  1-2  yds.,   48  89 

Drilling,  368  3-4  yds.,   30  94 

Counterpanes,  white  and  col'd.,  22,   33  62 

Blankets,  22  pair,   53  00 

Cotton  batts,  100  lbs.,   10  50 

Burlaps,  100  yds.,   11  00 

Tow  cloth,  50  yds.,   5  50 

Towelling,   14  14 

Crash,  115  yds.,    8  63 

Cot  sackings, 4  yds.,   4  00 

Bed  screws  and  cord,   174 


Carried  forward, 


$1,443  33  $28,677  54 
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Brought  forward,  $1,443  33  $28,677  54 

Looking  glasses,  26,   12  63 

Window  shade  and  trim'gs,   2  50 

Chairs,  2  doz  ,   16  00 

Stools,  3  doz.,   10  50 

Brooms,  12  doz.,   21  00 

White  wash  brushes,  3,   4  37 

Scrub  brushes,  10,   2  56 

DuLt        do.     8,   3  00 

Window  do.     3,   2  50 

Sweeping  do.     2,   2  63 

Knives  and  forks,   59  33 

Teaspoons,  3  1-2  gross,  ■   6  60 

Coal  hods,  4,   2  73 

Wooden  pails,  6,   1  31 

Tin  ware,  kitchen  furniture  and  repairing,-  -  98  37 

  1,689  36 

For  Stable, 

Hay,  41,793  lbs.,   $311  14 

Straw,  838  bundles,   27  05 

Oats,  588  bushels,   306  19 

Fine  feed,  1,323  bushels,   312  90 

Corn  meal,  5,300  lbs.,   78  76 

Oil  meal,  5,300  lbs.,   75  85 

Smiths  bill,  shoeing  hoises,  &c.,   56  75 

"       "     repairing  wagons,  &c.,   116  75 

Harness  and  repairing,   28  55 

India  rubber  horse  and  wagon  covers,   9  50 

Sundries,   2  71 

Wages  of  stableman,   144  00 

  1,470  15 

Stock,  tools  and  wages,  for  bookbinding,  '  681  21 

shoe  shop,   946  45 

cabinet  shop,   573  86 

Tailors'  wages,  and  trimmings  for  tailors'  shop,   663  57 

Gardener's  wages,  tools,  seeds,  manure,  &c.,   380  37 

Soap,  starch  and  labor  for  washing,   692  15 

Medicines  and  professional  attendance,   244  19 

Books,  slates,  crayons  and  stationery,  for  schools,   283  30 


Carried  forward, 


$36,302  15 
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Brought  forward,  $36,302  15 

Binding  Course  of  Instruction,  &c.,   54  17 

Interest  1  year  on  bond  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 

New-York,  of  $28,000,   1,680  00 

Expenses  of  delegation  to  Europe,   933  08 

Albany,   124  05 

Printing  annual  report,  views  of  building,  &c.,   125  80 

Freight  of  legislative  reports,  &,€.,  from  Albany,   8  60 

Printing  notices,  circulars,  &c.,   28  62 

Insurance,   270  23 

Stationery,   80  06 

Railroad  and  stage  fare,   87  12 

Postage,   75  32 

Advertising,   31  S7 

Discount,   13  75 

Coins  for  cabinet,   20  00 

New- York  city  directory,   2  25 

Repairing  thermometers,  3,   1  88 


$39,838  85 

Balance  due  Treasurer,  January  1st,  1851,   266  59 


$40,105  44 


Recefpts. 

From  Comptroller  of  State,  for  State  pupils'  board  and 

tuition,  $20,800  00 

Comptroller  of  State,  per  act  April  3d,  1834,.--  5,000  00 

Regents  of  the  University,  -   50G  92 

Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New-York,  for  board 

and  tuition  of  16  pupils,   2,080  00 

Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  board, 
tuition  and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said 

State,   2,353  33 

Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New-York,  for  clothing 

city  and  State  pupils  from  said  county,-  -  360  00 

Carried  forward,  $31,100  25 
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Brought  forward,  $31,100  25 

From  Treasurer  of  Livingston  county,  clothing  State 


pupils  from  said  county 
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From  clothing  and  cash  furnished  pupils  clothed  by 


friends,   628  85 

pa}ing  pupils,  board  and  tuition,   2,847  00 

work  done  in  book-bindery,   960  70 

cabinet  shop,   293  39 

tailors'  shop,   192  13 

shoe  shop,   37  01 

sales  of  hogs,  $42;  keeping  horse,  $192,   234  00 

vegetables,  $30.44;  empty  barrels,  $  18.74  49  18 

old  bedsteads,  $6.75;  boarders  $13,   19  75 

rent  of  cottage,   60  00 


Carried  forward. 


$38,439  66 
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Brought  forward,  $38,439  66 

From  Joseph  Lawrence,  Esq.,  life-membership,   30  00 

J.  T.  Metcalfe,  M.  D.,           do    30  00 

George  J.  Cornell,  Esq  ,  annual  subscription,--  3  00 

Rev.  J.  T.  Bedell,                   do  3  00 

Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,      do            ----  3  00 

Hon.  W.  W.  Campbell,             do            ----  3  00 

Samuel  Willets,  Esq.,  donation,   10  00 

Mr-  Melville,  London,  donation,   5  00 


$38,526  66 

Balance  due  Treasurer,  January  1st,  1852,   1,578  78 


$40,105  44 


City  and  County  of  New-York,  ss  : 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Robert  D.  Weeks,  Treasurer  of 
the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  the  foregoing 
accounts  are  true,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief 

JAxMES  HILLYER, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

January  3lst,  1852. 

The  list  of  pupils  returned  to  the  last  Legislature,  embraced  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  names.  Of  these,  thirty-three  have  left, 
and  one  has  died.  During  the  year,  forty-nine  new  pupils  have  been 
admitted,  and  one  former  pupil  re-admitted.  The  number  of  pupils 
on  the  last  day  of  December,  1851,  as  will  appear  by  the  accompa- 
nying catalogue,  is  two  hundred  and  forty-three;  exhibiting  a  large 
increase  on  the  highest  number  hitherto  returned. 

There  are  also  six  graduates  of  the  institution  employed  in  the 
department  of  instruction,  and  nine  in  the  domestic  and  mechanical 
departments,  making  the  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  resident  in  the 
institution  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  If  we  include  those  who 
were  present  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  as  is  the  casein 
some  institutions,  the  whole  number  who  have  been  here  within  the 
year,  will  amount  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 
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Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  one  hunded  and  sixty  are  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  State  of  New-York,  sixteen  of  the  city  of  New-York, 
and  fifteen  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Their  own  friends  defray, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  expenses  of  twenty-four;  and  the  remainder, 
twenty-eight,  are  for  the  present  term  boarded  and  instructed  gratui- 
tously. 

We  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  arrangement  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  under  which,  for  several  years  past,  the 
institution  has  received  gratuitously,  all  suitable  applicants,  in  anti- 
cipation of  vacancies  in  the  State  list.  The  number  of  such  appli- 
cants, upon  whom  we  cannot  resolve  to  shut  the  doors  of  the  institu- 
tion, has  of  late  become  so  large  that  the  funds  at  our  disposal  prove 
inadequate  to  their  maintenance.  Besides  their  board,  the  number 
of  these  gratuitous  boarders,  make  necessary  the  services  of  two  or 
three  additional  teachers;  and  for  their  accommodation,  large  addi- 
tions to  the  buildings  are  required,  some  of  which  have  been  erect- 
ed, while  our  present  means  are  inadequate  to  the  erection  of  others 
equally  important. 

And  besides  the  considerable  number  whose  board  and  instruction 
are  entirely  gratuitous,  there  are  several  pupils  belonging  to  families 
whose  circumstances  are  such  as  to  preclude  their  applying  for  the 
admission  of  their  children  as  State  pupils;  but  w^ho  are  still  unable, 
without  great  sacrifices,  to  defray  tke  full  cost  of  their  board  and 
tuition.  In  such  cases,  after  the  parent  or  guardian  has  paid  an 
equitable  proportion,  the  balance  falls  upon  the  institution. 

Finding  ourselves  thus  embarrassed,  and  in  danger  of  either  being 
obliged  to  reject  deserving  applicants  who,  if  not  admitted  when 
their  friends  have  incurred  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bringing  them 
from  a  distance,  may  sometimes  be,  thenceforward,  kept  at  home  till 
their  chance  for  instruction  is  lost;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  aban- 
don some  very  desirable  and  long  contemplated  improvements,  the 
Board  have  decided  to  present  to  the  Legislature,  at  an  early  day  of 
its  present  session,  a  memorial  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  present 
number  of  State  pupils. 

This  num!)er  was  fixed  seven  years  ago,  since  which  time  the  po- 
pulation of  the  State  has  increased  by  nearly  half  a  million;  and 
that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  deaf- 
mute  children,  the  increased  number  of  applications  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt.  We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  number  of  State  beneficiaries  should  again  be  enlarged. 
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We  would  also  respectfully  submit  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
removing  the  restrictions  on  the  number  of  State  pupils,  and  of  em- 
powering the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  admit  at  once 
all  applications  which  shall  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  applicants  are  within  the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  good  end  can  be  served,  by  liiLiting  the  number  of 
State  pupils  to  one  hundred  and  sixty,  or  even  two  hundred.  The 
last  mentioned  number  might  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  proper  appli- 
cations for  a  few  years  ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  inconvenience  now 
complained  of  would  recur.  Those  who  are  thus  crowded  out  of  the 
list  of  State  pupils,  unless  the  funds  of  the  institution  happen  to  be 
such  as  to  enable  us  to  admit  them  gratuitously,  (which  we  have 
proved  by  experience  can  seldom  be  done  without  greatly  cramping 
our  efforts  in  the  way  of  improvement,)  must  wait,  in  many  cases, 
till  the  most  favorable  time  of  instruction  has  gone  by,  and,  in  some 
cases,  form  such  connections,  as  apprentices  or  otherwise,  that  their 
chance  for  instruction  will  be  lost  forever. 

We  may  add  that,  while  the  result  of  five  or  six  enumerations  of 
the  deaf-mute  population  of  our  State,  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  shows  that  this  class  of  persons  may  always  be  expected  to 
increase  with  the  increase  of  the  general  population,  yet  the  propor- 
tion of  deaf  mutes  to  the  whole  population  is  somewhat  fluctuating. 
At  one  period,  either  from  temporary  causes  or  from  mere  accident, 
(as  it  is  customary  to  express  dispensations  of  Providence  for  which 
no  natural  causes  are  known  to  us,)  this  proportion  may  be  much 
greater  in  a  given  district  than  at  a  period  a  few  years  earlier  or 
later.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  whatever  number  of  State  pupils 
shall  be  prescribed,  based  on  calculations  of  the  probable  number  of 
deserving  applications,  a  time  may  come  when,  from  an  unforeseen 
increase  of  deaf-mute  children,  the  provision  for  their  instruction 
may  prove  quite  inadequate. 

The  principle  has  long  since  been  admitted,  as  a  cardinal  one,  in 
the  policy  of  the  State,  that  all  the  children  of  the  State  have  a 
claim  on  the  State  for  the  means  of  education  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  claim  is  stronger  as  ^heir  moral  and  intel- 
lectual destitution  surpasses  that  of  all  others.  N«  one,  surely,  ever 
thought  of  enacting  that  any  primary  or  othf  r  school,  destined  to 
educate  the  children  of  a  given  district,  shall  be  restricted  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pupils;  and  why  should  any  such  restriction  be  ap- 
plied to  a  school  destined  to  educate  all  the  children  of  a  certain 
class  in  the  State a  dsss  to  whom  the  question,  whether  they 
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shall  be  educated  or  not,  is  most  emphatically  a  question  of  moral 
life  or  death. 

Nor  should  the  great  State  of  New-York  forget  that  several  of  her 
sister  States,  for  instance,  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  had 
already  fully  recognized  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  and 
now  provide  the  means  of  education,  without  limitation  as  to  num- 
ber, fcr  all  their  children  whom  Providence  may  see  fit  to  deprive 
of  hearing  and  speech.  We  are  confident  our  State  will  not  long 
rest  content  to  be  outdone  in  good  works. 

The  details  of  the  seventh  census  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 
Consequently  we  have  lacked  the  materials  to  make  the  calculations 
on  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  we  proposed  in  our  last 
report.  But  these  details  will  doubtless  appear  in  time  to  digest 
the  statistics  in  question  for  our  next  annual  report. 

As  we  have  intimated,  the  recent  increase  of  pupils  has  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  enlarge  our  means  of  accommodation.  We 
have  accordingly  had  built,  on  the  east  wing  of  the  house,  filling 
the  space  hitherto  left  open  between  the  main  building  and  the 
shops,  a  new  wing  thirty  by  twenty-four  feet,  and  three  stories  high, 
including  the  basement.  The  basement  story  is  destined  for  a  bath- 
ing room,  the  two  upper  stories  for  dormitories.  This  addition  to 
the  institution,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  about  two  thousand  dollars, 
was  commenced  in  October,  and  is  now  nearly  ready  for  use. 

There  now  exists  a  pressing  necessity  for  enlarging  the  shops, 
for  it  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the  shop-r©om  that  was 
amply  sufficient  in  1842,  when  the  present  range  of  shops  was 
built,  will  be  very  insufficient,  now  that  the  number  of  pupils,  and 
of  course  the  number  of  boys  and  girls,  who  desire  to  learn  trades, 
has  increased  by  full  one-half.  The  Board  has  for  some  time  de- 
signed to  erect  a  separate  building  for  a  stable  and  store-rooms,  and 
to  convert  into  shops  that  wing  of  the  rang;e  erected  in  1S42,  now 
used  for  the  former  purposes;  but  this  important  measure  has  been 
necessarily  deferred  from  the  want  of  fun  i  .  When  this  most  desir- 
able improvement  is  accomplished,  we  shall  endeavor  to  increase 
the  number  of  trades  now  offered  to  the  choice  of  our  pupils. 

The  Board  fully  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
guished and  experienced  member  who  acted  as  their  committee  to 
conduct  the  annual  examination,  (the  customary  report  of  which  is 
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annexed,)  that  printing  is  a  very  eligible  trade  for  deaf  mutes;  and 
one,  the  prosecution  of  which,  in  connection  with  the  institution, 
would  offer  many  advantages. 

With  devout  thankfulness  we  record  that  the  past  year,  like  so 
many  of  its  predecessors,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  one  of  mercies  in 
respect  to  that  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  health.  The  only  no- 
ticeable exception  was  the  partial  prevalence  of  measles,  under  a  mild 
form,  for  a  few  weeks  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Only  once,  du- 
ring the  year,  in  our  family  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, has  death  been  commissioned  to  remind  us  that  earthly  hopes 
are  uncertain,  and  all  human  precautions  at  times  insufficient.  This 
case  w^as  that  of  an  interesting  and  promising  girl  from  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  who,  shortly  after  the  reassembling  of  the  school 
in  the  fall,  was  removed  by  a  fever  of  only  a  few  days  continuance. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  in  many,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  our 
pupils,  deafness  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  a  hereditary  or  acquired 
tendency  to  scrofulous  diseases,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  two  or  three  hundred  deaf-mute  children  and 
youth,  at  least  as  liable  to  disease  and  death  as  an  ordinary  commu- 
nity of  equal  numbers.  The  reverse,  however,  is  happily  the  fact. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  State,  a 
village  of  two  or  three  hundred  souls,  in  which,  year  after  year, 
there  is  so  little  sickness  and  so  few  diseases  even  among  that  por- 
tion of  the  population  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  same  ages, 
as  in  the  family  of  the  Institution.  Facts  like  these  should  allay  the 
natural  anxiety  of  parents  in  parting  with  their  children,  by  assuring 
them  that  all  our  pupils  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  best  precautions 
and  remedies  that  experience  and  medical  skill  can  suggest  for  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  health.  And  it  is  unnecessary  to  ar- 
gue that  continual  health,  while  it  is  the  prime  condition  of  happi- 
ness and  intellectual  improvement,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
best  evidences  of  cheerfulness  and  contentment. 

Since  the  introduction  from  Europe,  thirty  five  years  ago,  of  the 
method  of  deaf-mute  instruction  believed  to  have  been  then  the  best 
existing,  many  improvements  have  been  made  by  American  teachers  ; 
and  many  have  also,  we  doubt  not,  been  made  in  the  European 
schools.  While  we  have  reason  to  believe  our  system,  as  estimated 
by  its  results,  will  not,  on  the  whole,  suffer  by  comparison  with  those 
of  the  transatlantic  schools,  we  have  always  been  willing  to  concede 
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that  some  things  might  be  found  in  these  schools  worthy  of  imitation 
by  American  teachers. 

At  two  former  periods  this  Board  made  special  efforts  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theories  of  European  schools 
from  which  any  valuable  suggestions  might  be  derived  by  our 
teachers.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  we  obtained  from  the  Insti- 
tution of  Paris,  a  teacher,  who  spent  four  years  in  our  service,  and 
was  well  qualified  to  introduce  favorably  whatever  real  improve- 
ments had  been  made  since  the  death  of  Sicard,  in  that  celebrated 
school.  More  recently,  in  1844,  we  commissioned  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day, 
a  gentleman  of  character,  talents  and  experience  in  the  subject  of 
deaf-mute  instrnction,  to  examine  the  schools  in  Central  and  West- 
ern Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany.  His  very  able  report, 
while  it  offered  to  our  teachers  some  suggestions  that  have  been  prac- 
tically improved,  left  on  the  whole  the  conviction  that  we  had  little 
to  learn  from  the  schools  for  deaf  mutes  in  Germany  or  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  report,  by  Mr.  Weld  of  Hartford,  of  a  very  extensive 
examination  of  the  same  year,  of  the  schools  in  the  same  countries,^ 
brought  added  strength  to  this  conviction  ;  which  was  subsequently 
further  confirmed  by  one  or  two  members  of  the  Board  who  had  vis- 
ited some  of  the  British  schools. 

Still  such  researches  well  conducted,  and  at  suitable  intervals,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  benefit  our  schools,  by  enabling  our  teachers  to  profit 
both  by  the  successes  and  by  the  failures  of  the  hundreds  zealously 
engaged  in  the  same  cause  in  Europe;  or  at  least  by  giving  as  argu- 
ments to  check  the  zeal  without  knowledge  of  innovators,  who  urge 
us  to  adopt  methods  of  instruction  practiced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  may  have  caught  their  fancies. 

For  these  reasons,  the  President  of  the  Institution,  by  the  desire 
and  authority  of  the  Board,  spent  several  months  of  the  past  year  in 
European  travel,  choosing  a  dilFerent  route  from  that  taken  by 
Messrs.  Day  and  Weld,  and  enjoyed  every  facility  for  a  thorough 
examination  of  those  schools  that  he  was  able  to  take  in  his  way, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium  and  Great  Britain.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  travels  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  Institution,  embracing  some 
rare  works  on  the  early  history  of  the  art.  His  report  of  this  tour, 
annexed  to  this  report,  will  command  the  attention  of  all  interested 
in  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 
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The  general  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Peet  arrived,  as  the  result 
of  his  careful  and  extensive  observations,  it  will  be  seen,  were  that, 
in  the  matter  of  intellectual  instruction,  we  have  very  little  to  learn 
from  European  schools  ;  while  in  the  very  important  point  of  reli- 
gious instruction  th^y  are  painfully  inferior.  In  respect  to  domestic 
arrangements,  he  found  much  to  commend  in  some  of  them,  though 
his  observations  on  this  point  rather  go  to  confirm  our  previous  views 
than  to  suggest  improvements.  But  the  principal  value  of  Dr.  Peet's 
report  will  be  found  in  the  additional  evidence  which  it  presents  of 
the  inutility  of  teaching  articulation  to  deaf  mutes,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  extraordinary  labor  has  been  bestowed  on  pupils  of  rare 
docility. 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  testimony  on  this  point,  presented 
in  1844,  by  Messrs.  Day  and  Weld,  there  is  still,  so  easily  is  paren- 
tal affection  led  to  believe  what  it  wishes  to  be  true,  a  strong  desire 
among  some  parents  of  deaf  mutes  to  have  their  children  taught  to- 
articulate,  even  at  the  expense  of  more  solid  and  durable  acquisitions. 
And  travelers  judging  from  hasty  visits  to  foreign  schools,  where 
they  hare  fancied  the  proficiency  of  a  few  exceptional  cases  in 
speaking,  to  be  the  general  measure  of  attainment,  still  from  time  to 
time  favor  us  with  wildly  exaggerated  reports  that  naturally  increase 
the  feverish  feeling  just  referred  to.  The  Board  has  long  since  be- 
come satisfied  from  the  testimony  of  competent,  intelligent  and  care- 
ful observers,  that  the  success  obtained  by  the  best  teachers  of  ar- 
ticulation is  of  little  practical  value;  and  that,  while  some  labor  m?.y 
be  profitably  bestowed  in  correcting  and  improving  the  articulatiorj 
of  such  as  already  possess  some  degree  of  this  faculty,  we  should  im- 
prove the  intellectual  development,  and  diminish  rather  than  promote 
the  social  enjoyment  of  our  pupils,  if  we  should  attempt  to  give  to- 
articulation  in  our  school  any  thing  like  the  prominence  given  to  it 
in  the  German,  and  a  few  of  the  English  schools.  And  if  Dr.  Peet*s 
report  shall  have  the  effect  of  leading  parents  to  acquiesce  in  the 
ordinances  of  Providence,  in  this  respect,  his  time  and  labor  will  not 
have  been  spent  in  vain. 

For  the  question,  how  the  calamity  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  best 
be  alleviated,  finally  resolves  itself  to  compliance  with  the  will  or 
Providence.  The  high  degree  of  quickness  of  perception.  Unacity 
of  memory,  keenness  and  perspicacity  of  vi^'  n,  and  flexibiiit)  of 
muscle,  which  would  make  instruction  in  articulation  and  reading 
on  the  lips  yield  any  valuable  results,  have  been  granted  to- 
very  few  deaf  mutes.     With  far  the  greater  number  this  instruction 
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is  a  constant  struggle  against  nature.  It  is  a  continual  rowing 
against  the  current  and  the  navigator,  winning  his  progress  by  con- 
stant toil,  is  swept  down  the  stream  the  moment  he  slackens  his 
labors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  a  deaf-mute  child's  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  in  a  community  where  an  improved  dialect 
of  the  language  of  gestures  is  in  use,  is  as  rapid,  as  spontaneous, 
and  as  delightful,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hearing  child  learning  a  culti- 
vated language  of  spoken  words.  It  is  in  this  development  that  we 
must  seek,  in  the  first  place,  to  promote  the  child's  happiness,  and 
to  alleviate  his  misfortune;  not  in  the  fancy  of  restoring  him  to 
speech  because  he  has  been  taught  to  utter  a  few  words  more  or  less 
<listinctly.  It  should  be  known  that  after  all  that  has  been  done, 
that,  on  any  system,  can  be  done,  the  deaf  person  is  never  restored 
to  an  equal  participation  in  those  social  enjoyments  which  depend 
on  speech.  It  is  only  among  those  that  can  converse  by  signs,  that 
he  will  ever  feel  fully  at  home.  And  though  a  few  of  rare  quick- 
ness and  docility  may,  by  persevering  instruction,  acquire  a  language 
of  words  without  previously  using  signs,  this  will  be  found  for  the 
greater  number  impracticable;  and  in  all,  the  progress  in  written 
language  will  be  more  sure  and  rapid,  for  the  first  few  years  at 
least,  when  the  teacher  has  at  the  outset  a  means  of  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  pupil  by  those  signs  that  go  most  directly  to  his 
intelligence  and  to  his  heart. 

We  admit,  however,  that  after  a  certain  degree  of  attainment  in 
■written  language  has  been  gained,  the  use  of  signs,  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  should  be  more  and  more  restricted,  that  the  words  and 
forms  of  our  language  may  be  more  firmly  impressed  on  his  memory 
by  more  frequent  use  and  lepetition.  Without  this  use  and  repeti- 
tion, the  pupil  is  in  danger  of  forgetting,  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
oourse,  much  of  what  he  learned  in  its  first  years.  Of  this  danger 
■our  teachers  are  aware,  and  we  endeavor  to  use  words,  in  communi- 
cations with  our  pupils,  as  much  as  the  comparative  slowness  of 
writing  or  spelling  words  wilf  admit.  A  more  rapid  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting words  than  those  now  in  use,  if  such  a  mode  can  be  devised 
that  will  not  be  too  difficult  or  too  complicated  for  easy  acquisition 
and  ready  use,  is  a  great  desideratum. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  official  duties  devolving  upon 
that  officer  were  performed  by  the  first  \  ice  president,  Mr.  P.  M. 
Wetrcore,  with  his  characteristic  promptness  and  efficiency,  and  in  a 
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manner  to  meet  the  warm  approbation  of  the  Board.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  intellectual  department  was  entrusted  to  the  senior 
professor,  Mr.  D.  E.  Bartlett,  who  acquitted  himself  of  this  additional 
labor  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Board.  The  places  of  two  of 
the  teachers  who  accompanied  the  president  to  Enrope,  were  also 
supplied  by  temporary  appointments  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Other  changes  in  the  department  ef  instruction,  of  a  more  perma- 
nent nature,  have  more  recently  occurred.  Professor  J.  A.  Gary, 
for  nineteen  years  an  able  and  faithful  instructor,  having  accepted 
the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  the  "  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,"  relinquished  his  connection  with  our  institution  in  October 
last.  The  Board  takes  pleasure  in  testifying  to  his  rare  qualifica- 
tions for  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  to  his  general  ability,  schol- 
arship and  high  character  as  a  christian  gentleman.  We  anticipate 
if  bis  impaired  health  shall,  as  we  hope,  be  renovated  in  the  milder 
climate  of"  Ohio,  that  his  appointment,  as  the  head  of  the  foremost 
of  the  western  institutions,  will  be  productive  of  great  and  enduring 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

Mr.  Gary  took  with  him  Mr.  F.  A.  Spofford,  a  deaf  mute  of  re- 
markable talent,  as  an  instructor,  whose  zeal,  fidelity  and  tact,  during 
several  years  of  service  in  our  institution,  had  repeatedly  elicited  the 
commendation  of  the  President  and  of  the  Board. 

A  few  weeks  later  Professor  0.  W.  Morris  also  resigned  his  situa- 
tion, having  accepted  a  call  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience 
and  admirable  business  habits  in  building  up  the  young  institution 
at  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee.  Mr.  Morris  had  been  an  instructor  ia 
our  institution  more  than  fifteen  years,  having  also  previously  been 
several  years  principal  of  the  Gentral  Asylum  at  Canajoharie.  An 
amiable  man  and  sincere  christian,  of  sound  and  mature  judgment, 
"well  versed  in  several  branches  of  natural  history,  possessed  of  very 
uncommon  general  information,  and  eminently  punctual  and  assiduous 
in  all  matters  of  business,  we  regard  him  as  a  man  well  qualified  to 
build  up  a  young  institution,  and  to  give  a  favorable  impulse  to  the 
cause  in  the  extreme  southwest. 

Besides  the  three  racancies  thus  left  in  the  corps  of  instructors, 
the  increase  of  pupils  has  made  it  advisable  to  increase  the  number 
of  classes.  The  choice  of  new  teachers  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
solicitude.  For  various  reasons,  of  which  the  necessity  of  economy 
was  not  the  least,  it  was  judged  inexpedient  at  present  to  select 
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young  men  of  liberal  education,  whose  services  might  indeed  become 
after  a  few  years,  highly  valuable;  but  who  would  require  more  train- 
ing and  instruction  in  the  beginning,  than  could,  at  this  particular 
juncture,  be  given  to  them.  In  addition  to  ihe  eight  experienced  in- 
structors who  still  remain,  the  Board  has  selected  as  teachers  of  the 
younger  classes,  three  deserving  graduates  of  the  institution,  and 
two  well  educated  and  intelligent  ladies,  both  of  whom  have  long 
been  familiar  with  the  character  and  the  language  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  new  teachers  have  displayed  commendable  zeal,  and  the 
progress  of  their  classes  has  thus  far  been  encouraging. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  among  the  documents  annexed  to  our 
last  annual  report  were  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  the  New-York 
Institution,  in  August,  1850.  In  August  last,  the  second  convention 
was  held  at  the  American  Asylum,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  It  was 
attended  by  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  our  institution,  and  by  some 
members  of  the  board,  and  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  season  to  all 
who  took  part  in  it.  A  third  convention  was  appointed  to  be  held 
at  the  institution  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  August,  1852;  and  the  quar- 
terly periodical  mentioned  in  our  last  report,  the  "American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  was  ordered  to  be  continued.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convention,  and  the  papers,  some  of  them  of  great 
value,  read  before  it,  have  been  published  by  the  American  Asylum, 
and  extensively  circulated. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  at  this  convention  was  a  project  for 
establishing  a  "  High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;"  in  other 
words,  an  institution  for  those  deaf  mutes  only  who  desire,  after 
completing  the  ordinary  course  in  one  of  our  institutions,  to  study 
those  higher  branches  that  may  fit  them  for  certain  professions  for 
which  deafness  is  not  an  insuperable  disqualification.  While  we 
are  not  satisfied  of  the  expediency  or  the  practicability  of  establish- 
ing such  a  school,  as  a  seperate  institution,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  some  provision  made  to  carry  to  a  higher 
point  the  education  of  those  of  our  pupils  who  may  give  promise  of 
usefulness  and  success  as  teachers,  artists,  accountants,  or  in  certain 
branches  of  science  or  literature.  Much  the  greater  nnmber  of  our 
pupils  must  seek  support  in  manual  labor;  still  there  are  some  who» 
with  a  little  encouragement  and  aid,  might  become  distinguished  in 
employments  of  a  more  intellectual  kind.  Since  a  few  educated 
deaf  mutes,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and  discouragement,  have  be- 
come distinguished  in  such  employments,  we  cannot  doubt  that  such 
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cases  would  be  more  numerous  if  greater  facilities  for  extended  study 
could  be  furnished  to  the  more  gifted  of  our  pupils. 

We  regard  it,  therefore,  as  very  desirable  to  found  in  our  institu- 
tion a  high  class,  to  be  composed  of  the  most  worthy  of  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  usual  course,  and  who  by  remaining  two  or 
three  years  longer,  may  becorae  qualified  for  various  professions,  or 
for  teachers  in  our  own  or  other  institutions.  This  last  is  no  slight 
consideration,  for  we  have  frequent  calls  from  institutions  in  the 
south  and  west  to  supply  thein  with  teachers  \Tho  can  bring  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  details  of  our  system  of  instruction.  And 
several  of  our  former  pupils  are,  or  have  been  employed  in  such  in- 
stitutions.* 

The  time  for  organizing  such  a  class  may  not  perhaps  yet  have 
come,  for  there  are  many  other  things  to  be  accomplished  which 
may  be  deemed  more  pressing.  The  column  must  be  built  up  be- 
fore it  can  be  crowned  by  its  capital.  But  when  we  look  at  the 
rapid  advances  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  institution 
has  made,  and  the  repeated  marks  of  public  favor  and  legislative 
confidence  which  it  has  received,  we  feel  assured  that  the  period  for 
adding  this  crowning  feature  to  our  system  of  instruction  cannot  be 
▼ery  remote. 

A  gloom  was  thrown  over  the  sittings  of  the  convention  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  whose  name  all  its  members  reverenced,  and 
wSom  they  had  hoped  to  see  filling  its  chief  seat,  was  sick,  proba- 
bly unto  death,  in  the  same  city  in  which  the  convention  assembled. 
The  Reverend  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  the  first,  most  gifted  and  most 
honored  of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  died  at  his 
residence,  in  Hartford,  on  the  10th  of  September.  The  Board,  desi- 
ring to  express  their  respect  for  the  high  character  of  this  apostle 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  America,  and  their  sense  of  the  loss  which 
the  cause  of  education  and  christian  benevolence  has  sustained,  re- 
quested the  president  of  the  institution,  an  intimate  personal  friend 
of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  to  prepare  a  testimonial  to  his  memory.  This  tes- 
timonial, embracing  a  concise  sketch  of  his  life,  character  and  ser- 
vices will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

*  One  of  these,  Mr.  N.  M.  Totten,  formerly  a  teacher  in  our  institution,  affcerward  in  that 
of  North  Carolina,  and  more  recently  in  that  of  Illinois,  has  deceased  during  the  year.  W« 
take  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  his  intelligence,  worth  and  skill  in  teaching,  and  to 
express  our  sympathy  with  his  bereaved  widow.  Another  former  pnpil  of  the  institution,  J. 
A.  Watterson,  lately  a  teacher  in  the  North  Carolina  institution,  is  now  teaching  gome  prir&te 
papiljB  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  haa  excited  an  interest  which  may  lead  to  the  establijh- 
ment  of  an  institution  in  that  Stat^j. 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  a  movement  among  the  edu- 
cated deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United  States,  interesting,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  elevation  to  which  this 
class  of  persons  has  attained,  and  praiseworthy,  as  evincing  their 
sense  of  the  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  their  earliest 
and  greatest  American  benefactor.  By  a  spontaneous  movement 
among  themselves,  they  have  formed  an  association  and  already  col- 
lected  a  considerable  fund,  (to  which  by  the  way,  they  have  resolved 
that  none  but  deaf  mutes  shall  contribute,)  for  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  to  stand  on  ground  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose near  the  Institution  over  Avhich  he  so  long  and  worthily  presided. 
Even  the  designs  for  this  monument  are  to  be  furnished  by  deaf- 
mute  artists.  And  while  it  will  form  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  rare 
worth,  it  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  that  cause  which 
we  trust  will  ever  continue  to  tend  upward  and  onward,  till  all  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  the  whole  earth  shall  be  raised  to  the  social,  in- 
tellectual and  religious  level  of  the  rest  of  their  race. 

Of  the  means  by  which  the  progress  of  this  good  cause  has  been 
promoted,  public  exhibitions  as  well  of  specimens  of  the  peculiar 
colloquial  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  of  their  acquisitions  in 
written  language  have  ever  been  found  among  the  most  effective. 
Such  exhibitions  have  ever  proved  the  surest  means  to  silence  incre- 
dulity, and  awaken  sympathy  and  interest,  whether  to  build  up  a 
new  institution,  or  to  win  support  and  confidence  to  an  established 
one. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  might  be  supposed  such  exhibitions  might  be 
confined  to  proving  the  ability  of  our  pupils  to  use  and  understand 
written  language,  and  in  that  language  to  testify  their  progress  in 
the  useful  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  but  in  practice, 
specimens  of  the  pantomimic  language  of  our  pupils  always,  on 
such  occasions,  excite  a  strong  interest  in  the  spectators,  and  as  we 
have  not  only  to  convince  the  judgment,  but  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  public  in  behalf  of  our  pupils,  we  find  it  necessary  to  gratify 
the  public  taste  in  this  respect. 

If  men  in  general  were  perfect,  too  enlightened  to  need  further  in- 
formation and  instruction,  too  vigilant  and  conscientious,  in  all 
matters  of  duty  and  benevolence,  to  need  prompting  or  urging,  then 
the  extra  labor  to  teachers  and  pupils  which  these  exhibitions  exact, 
might  be  dispensed  with,  except  so  far  as  a  benevolent  public 
might  justly  claiiu,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  wtll  doing,  the  privi- 
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lege  of  contemplating  the  good  it  has  done,  and  the  happiness  it  has 
conferred.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  short  of  that  millennial 
period,  when  our  art  shall  happily  want  subjects,  the  time  will  come 
when  large  political  bodies  will  attain  to  such  supposed  perfection. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  argues  ill  for  the  present  degree  of  human 
perfection,  that  the  parents  and  friends  of  deaf-mute  children  are 
themselves  the  very  persons  most  incredulous  or  most  apathetic  on 
the  subject  of  instructing  these  children.  And  the  deaf  mute  him- 
self, hardly  conscious  of  his  own  darkness  and  ignorance,  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  blessings  which  education  will  confer,  so  far  as  he 
has  any  weight  in  deciding  this,  to  him  mo§t  momentous  question, 
has  only  the  weight  of  inertia.  In  such  cases,  the  question  usually 
comes  to  a  right  decision  if  one  or  two  of  the  neighbors  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of  our  exhibitions. 

We  are  most  happy  to  believe  such  cases  of  parental  selfishness 
or  indifference  are  becoming  comparatively  rare.  Many  there  arc, 
who  embrace  the  offer  of  education  for  their  children  with  joy  and 
thankfulness,  and  the  old  prejudices  which,  we  fear  keep  back  some 
promising  children  from  the  offered  meai)S  of  instruction,  are  melt- 
ing away,  year  by  year,  before  the  rays  of  truth. 

With  these  remarks  we  conclude  the  record  of  another  year  of  so- 
licitude and  of  labor,  rewarded  by  mercies  and  by  success.  So  long 
as  zeal  and  labor  guided  by  experience  receive  their  reward,  we 
trust  we  shall  still  as  hitherto  have  cause  for  devout  thanksgiving, 
and  continue  to  deserve  and  receive  the  confidence  of  the  people  and 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 

President, 

G.   S.  ROBBINS, 

Secretary. 

IlJSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DeAF  AND  DuMB,  ? 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 


In  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  December  31,  185K 


MALES. 


JS'ames. 

Town. 

County. 

Steuben. 

New- York. 

Austin,  Geo.  Washington 

do 

do 

Oneida. 

Orleans. 

Bartlett,  Melville  D  

.  Livingston. 

Beecher,  Ferdinand  A. . . 

New  Haven,  . . . 

.  NewHaven,Conn. 

Plattsburghj ,  .  . . 

.  Clinton. 

Bufifalo,  

.  Erie. 

.    New- York. 

Bradshawj  Valentine. . . . 

.  Fulton. 

Steuben. 

Brewer^  William  H.  H. . . 

.  New-York. 

.  Madison. 

.  Jeiferson. 

Troy,  

.  Rensselaer. 

Amsterdam,  . . . 

.  Montgomery. 

Washington. 

Burget,  William  Bert . . . 

.  Schoharie. 

New -York,  . . , , 

.    New  York. 

Chamberlajne,  Macon  H. 

Richmond,  .... 

.  Virginia. 

Mexico,  

.  Oswego. 

Ausable,  

.  Clinton. 

Malone,  

Franklin. 

.    Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Coffin,  James  E.  M  

.    Soutb  Carolina. 

3 
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J^ames. 

Coglilin,  Charles  

Cookingham,  William  H. 

Craft,  William  

Crippen,  James  

Cross,  Adelmar  

Cross,  George  M  

Dinneen,  John  

De  Hart,  Joseph  

Donovan,  John  

Dopp,  Hiram .......  

Edwards,  Charles  P  

Evans,  Owen  W  

Farnam,  William  W  

Ferris,  Charles  

Fitch,  Harrison  E  

Gage,  John  

Gardner,  Andrew  J  

Gardner,  James  

Gar  lock,  Simeon  T  

Garrabrandt,  Zenas  

Getman,  Ozias  

Gilbert,  William  L  

Graham,  George  W  

Gravellin,  Henry  

Haight,  Henry  J  

Halsey ,  Jolin  Van  Riper . 
Harkness,  Robert  G.  ... 
Harrison,  William  G.  . . . 

Hatch,  Edward  

Hertwick,  Francis  C  

Hicks,  Gilbert   

Hill,  David  

Hill,  Lewis  McKendree. . 

Hilts,  Mason  

Hogenkamp,  Daniel  

Housel,  Peter  S  

Houston,  Jeiferson  


Town, 

County. 

Monroe. 

Dutchess. 

New- York. 

Schenectady. 

Cherry  Valley, . . . 

Otsego. 

do 

do 

Hammersmith,  . . 

England. 

New- York. 

do 

do 

Montgomery. 

Eridgehampton, . . 

Suffolk. 

Oneida. 

Gilbertsville, .... 

Otsego. 

West  Farms, .... 

Westchester. 

Oneida. 

Illinois. 

Orange. 

Cold  Spring,  .... 

Putnam. 

Montgomery. 

Chemung. 

Fulton. 

Livingston. 

Monroe. 

Essex. 

New- York. 

do 

do 

Rockland. 

Williamson, ..... 

Wayne. 

New- York. 

Kings. 

North  Hempstead, 

Queens. 

Onondaga. 

Oneida. 

do 

Rockland. 

Hunterdon,  N, 

New-York. 
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JS'ames. 
Jay,  Everett  Emmett .... 

Jobes,  George  W  

Johnson,  Russell  

Kelley,  John   ... 

Ketcham,  Chauncey  

Keyser,  James  Madison . . 

Kipp,  John  Isaac  

Lake,  Leonard  

Larkin,  Charles  H  

Larue,  John  

Litts,  William  

Livingston,  James  S  

Marcy,  Daniel  P  

Mahony,  Dennis  

Marum,  John  

Matteson,  Theodore  

McCabe,  Owen  

McCormick,  Robert  

McCoy,  Zachariah  

McDonald,  John  

McLaughlin,  Michael  . . . 

MeSweney,  William  

Miles,  Edward  E  

Miles,  William  W  

Minard,  John  

Morehouse,  Philetus  E. . . 

Nichols,  Thomas  H  

Nutting,  Harley  H  

O'Hara,  Charles  

Ostrander,  Merritt  

Parker,  Charles  M  

Parker,  James  W  

Parsons,  William  T  

Parsells,  Philip  M  

Paterson,  Andrew  

Pigueron,  Louis  

Pitt,  Charles  

Bider,  Henry  C  


ToVOTl. 

T   1  ^-wtA 

u laier. 

All  „ 

^loany. 

TTj.i  

uneiaa. 

Brookhaven,  .... 

Suffolk 

OC/JlUlid-l  Ic!. 

xiergen,  ii .  j . 

T^n  ^oV\  AC<! 

iNew-  lorii. 

xlUQSOrij  IN  .  J  . 

UllclUd. 

n  Q  +  n  Q  Tin  » 
V^lIallialU,  •  •  .  •  *  »  • 

r!n1nTnVvia 

\Xllx  yjx.cL . 

i>  ew  vjnedns, .... 

T  .All  i  sii    Tl  Jl 

A  Ihanv 

i>ievV-  i  Ul  Jt. 

Silver  Brook, .... 

\^  n<l  U  Ul  U.t£  UC  . 

ilC  VV    X  UlJi.. 

Williamsburgh, . . 

Kings. 

ubwego. 

vxray  s  i^reeK, .... 

\j<xlXaKXa  VV  coV. 

(rrppnbnsh 

Rensselaer 

A  VAU  1  1  o 

ijnonaaga. 

l-Tr\T^/:>  TITO  1  1 

nhpmimo* 

wZ-y*€k  Tl  TTl  1  1  O 

VV  aslllligLUil» 

iiCTTT/afrrk 

lie  xiTc^crn 
x/a  WcgO. 

do 

New- York. 

u isier. 

xtenbseiaer. 

w  esicnes  ler . 

TIT  _  "V^ /■ .  r»  Ir 

IN  ew- 1  orK. 

(\c\ 

ClO 

\_/a,LlaLldi  VVcbl. 

C  VV    J.  Ul  JH . 

Quebec,  

Canada  East. 

Fulton. 
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A'ames. 

ToKm. 

Cotcnti/, 

RobbinSj  rorman  

Oyster  Bay,  

Queens. 

Ross,  Hubbard  W. ,  

Litchfield,  

Herkimer. 

Canada  West. 

Rundle,  Elnathan  

Deer  Park,  

Orange. 

Rvan.  Jolin 

New- York. 

Npw-YovIt 

R.vpr  .TmT»f»«5 

do 

Scliutt   Geo  W^ashino"ton 

Sfliicppties 

Ulster. 

Seamarij  Charles  Powell. 

Jerusalem,  

Queens. 

SheplierdsoDj  Jabez  

Whitestown,  .... 

Oneida. 

Shepherdson,  Robert .... 

do  .... 

do 

Wayne. 

Shumway,  Jeremiah ..... 

do   

do 

Smith,  Moses  

Saratoga. 

Smith,  Silvaniis  B  

Brooklyn,  

Kings. 

A  1  KjiTi  V 

X\.llJCllXj  . 

Storv.  .Tames  T^dwin 

Cherrv  Vallev. 

Otspfo 

Strvker.  Alfred 

Middletown  Point, 

Monmouth   N  I 

Swartz.  .Tacoh 

Brooklyn. 

Kings. 

Vail.  Svdnev  .T 

New  York,  

New- York. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Wash'gton 

Pinesbridge,  

Westchester. 

New-  Fork. 

Vantine,  Charles  W.  . . 

do 

do 

Van  Zandt,  LevinusWinne 

West  Troy,  

Albany. 

W^est  Farms. 

"Westchester 

dTiantnnrmp 

V  1J.CI  U  I d  LiLJ  U.  V  . 

TTl  p  m  i  n  cf  on 

TTn  irfpyflnn    ^^^  T 

J.^U.UlClU.UIi,  11.  «|. 

Weeks,  Timothy  .. 

Athens,  

Greene. 

Wetteroth^  J^  hn  Werner. 

Germany. 

Wilder,  Austin  M  

Genesee. 

Williamson,  Jaques  S. . . . 

7 

Kinsrs. 

o 

Wilkins,  N.  Denton  

Brooklyn,  

do 

South  port,  

Chemung. 

New- York. 

Oswego. 
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FEMALES. 

\J  f  U//CvO  • 

Town . 

County. 

Perrvsville.  . . . . . 

Hunterdon,  N.  J 

Amermanj  Susan  A  

Kinojs. 

N^pw-Vork. 

New- York 

T^oKprkplr    ^qtaTi  Arm 
JjclULULKj  OaldLl  xLiili  ... 

Bailev.  Dorcas       .  ... 

Albany,  

Albany. 

TJailpv  Susan 

Bovina,  

Delaware. 

Barnes  J  Frances  Marion 

.  Utica  

Oneida. 

Saratoga. 

Barnhart,  \ancj  A  

Canton,  

St.  Lawrence. 

Bendei*)  Helen  A  

Favetteville, . . . , 

Onondaga. 

Berkeley,  Honora  

New- York,  

New -York. 

West  Milford,... 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

BlauFelt,  Catharine  

Clarkstowm,  

Rockland. 

Boughton,  Gertrude  A. . 

.    New- York,  

New- York. 

Bower,  Sally  Ann   , . . . , 

North  Lansing,  . 

TomDkins 

Bower,  Mary  Elizabeth . 

do 

do 

Bo?rer,  Maria  Louisa. . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.  Davenport,  

Iowa. 

Bradford,  Charlotte  L. . . 

.    Crown  Point,. .. . 

Essex. 

Brady,  Fanny  

Orange,  

E'^sex.  N  .7 

Brophy,  Maria  Ann .... 

New-York,  

New-York 

X^V./»f        Jk.  \J±.  Xa  • 

Bush,  Ann  Maria  

Ramapo,  

Rockland. 

,    New- York,  

New- York. 

Casler,  Mary  

Dexter,  

Cassidv,  Ellen  

New-York,  

NeAv-York 

Oswego. 

Coddington,  Sarah  Jane. 

.  Rochester,  

Ulster. 

Rochester,  

Monrop 

x»x.vyxjx  VyV.  • 

Springfield,  

Otsego. 

.  Springfield,  

Essex,  N.  J. 

Darley,  Lavinia  

New- York,  . . . 

Npw- Vnrl- 

Dobbie,  Margaret  Ann . . 

.    Mamaroneck,. . . . 

Westchester. 

Charleston,  

Montgomery 

Broadalbin,  

Fulton. 
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JSames. 

nn 

loum. 

County* 

New- York. 

do 

do 

Dunning,  Amanda  

Stapleton,  

Richmond. 

Eckersonj  Esther  

Seward,  

Schoharie. 

Eggleston,  Delia  Ann.. . 

Henderson,  

Jelferson. 

Franklin. 

7 

Northern  India. 

Kings. 

Middlesex,  N.  J, 

Wayne. 

Onondaga. 

Rensselaer. 

Hunter,  Helen  

Canandaigua,  . . . 

Ontario. 

Ireland,  Sarah  

Saratoga. 

Fulton,  

Schoharie. 

Kenlield,  Lueinda  E  

Naples,  

Ontario. 

Franklin. 

do 

Monroe. 

Livingston,  Julia  Ann. . , 

Guilderland, .... 

Albany. 

Lockwood,  Marie  Louisa 

Williamsburgh,  . 

Kinffs. 

o 

New- York. 

Mallinson,  Mary  Jane. . . 

7 

Rockland. 

McGuire,  Rhoda  

New- York,  

New-York, 

McKinney,  Mary  A  

York,  

Livingston. 

Fulton. 

Jefferson. 

Saratoga. 

Kinss. 

o 

S.  Middletown, . . 

Orange. 

O'Toole,  Mary  

Albany,  

Albany. 

Coram,  

Suffolk. 

Padmore,  Sarah  Ann  . . . 

Keeseville,  

Essex. 

Moriah,  

Essex. 

Princeton,  

Mercer,  N.  J, 

Canada  West. 

Parma  Centre,. . . 

Monroe, 
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J^ames. 

/^^.  .1.. 
Lounty. 

c  isier. 

JrrotiiaiSj  Jtilizai3eta  K. . , , 

Jtirie. 

Robbins,  Harriet  Mary. . . 

Jefferson. 

l\UUUlil3j  i>dIiCV  iMdlltl,,  . 

OLtJllllJgSV  lllC)  .  %  . 

New- York. 

Schenectady. 

i>€W-  1  orjK. 

X/  /~v  t%  \\  r\C!  >• 

i>iODroc. 

Seamaiij  Ellen  Althouse. . 

Queens. 

onaroij  j3Lnn  xjiizaDem, .  • 

i\  e\v  - 1  ork. 

TIT  J 1  ^  ^ 

Niagara. 

Albany, 

Spicer,  Sarah  Frances. 

Rensselaer, 

ITnl  tr»n 

lOCUUIldriC, 

Oneida. 

TT/^m Ir  1  TIC    li'lliin  A^fovio 
l.Ulll|JK1110  5  XLiilcIl  xViaria  ,  . 

A  n  Kn  r*n 

Po  T^n  fro 
X^dj  Ugd. 

Onondaga. 

unauiaiKjne. 

V  all                  JliiiZdDclIl  .  .  , 

A       O  f"  £1 1*  T7  1  1  £i  T 

jri.iDany. 

^nrtli  T?mnph 

li  Wl  111  ±J  1  clll\.  U.^  •  •  • 

Sr»'TiPT*cpf   AT  T 
OUilJCiScLj  i>  .  J  , 

i\  e  \v  - 1  ork . 

A  1  VkQ  n  V 

^  11) ally  , 

New- York. 

Westchester, 

New- 1  ork. 

11  /~i  /-\  >*  13  o  1 

Orange. 

WiHpr    7prnin1i  T) 

A  1q  rvn  jTifl 

vjciiebee. 

Wiley,  Sarah  Lucinda,. . 

Essex. 

W I  n  1  Q  m  C       A  Tl  T1  A 

A  1  n  Q  T1 

Albany. 

Essex,  N.  J. 

WI  i  1 1 1  Q  TY»  o     A  To  irro  »»o^" 

W  llllalJlTj  iMrtlgcircL  JLi  .  ,  , 

Vv  TT/-\  rv-i  1  n  rp 

Wyoming. 

VV  il  ^nn   Pfitli;!  I'l'np  T? 

Fi*;hkin 

1  In  f'/^rl£iCO 

-Lyuicness. 

w  uuuw  uriii  J  LmIilo,  x  . . , , 

\/  1  £^  Tl  n  o 

Oneida. 

W^nofl tt'fl rr]  Wealthy 

N^a 111  PS 

yju.  1  d,i  lu. 

Hannibal,  

Oswego. 

do 

OsAvego. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 


Who  have  been  inmates  of  the  Institution  since  the  'printing  of  the 
last  report,  but  who  are  not  here  now. 


MALES. 

JVames.  Town. 

Brown,  John  James   Tioga  Centre,. 

Camp,  James  M   Bethany,  

Cross,  Joseph   Isle  of  Man,.. 

Driscall,  George   Greene,  

Golden,  Peter  R   Hampden, . , . 

Green,  Peter   Greenville, .. . 

Grover  Nelson   Hume,  . .  r . .. 

GroAV,  Charles  M   Potter,  


Harvey,  Andrew  Kirk. . .  Binghamton, .... 

Hennion,  Abram  W   Pomptou,^ ...... 

Kain,  John   ShawangLink,  

Le  Due,  Gerard   Ogdensburgh, .. . . 

Ling,  John  Edward   New -York,  

Loomis,  Samuel   Sandbank, ...... 

Powell,  Otis   Bolton,  

Spicer,  Devotion  W   Hoosick,  

Tainter,  John   Stockbridge,  

Wells,  James  S   New-York,  

Winslow,  James  H   Pierpont,  

Wright,  William  P   Boonville,  

FEMALES. 


County. 
Tioga. 
Genesee. 
England. 
Chenango 
Delaware. 
Greene. 
Allegany. 
Yates. 
Broome. 
Passaic,  N.  J 
Ulster. 

St.  Lawrence, 
New- York. 
Oswego. 
Canada  East. 
Rensselaer. 
Madison. 
New-York. 
St.  Lawrence. 
Oneida. 


Boughton,  Lucy  A   New-York,   New-York,. 

Col vin,  Josephine  Grace.  Buffalo,   Erie. 

Backer,  Margaret   Mohawk,   Montgomery 

Garratt,  Catharine   Lyons,   Wayne. 

Gilbert,  Lucy   Sparta,   Livingston. 

Golden,  Emily   Hampden,   Delaware, 

Hahn,  Auguste  


Newark,   Essex,  N.  J 


Hart. 


Adeline  M.  ...... .    De  Ruyter,  .....  Madison 
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JVames.  Tovm.  County. 

Laister,  Eleanor  J   N.Y.Mills,   Oneida. 

Skelly,  Elizabeth   New- York,   New- York. 

Smith,  Mary  Ann   Rochester,   Monroe. 

Sullivan,  Catharine   New- York,   New-York. 

Williams,  Elizabeth   Orange,   Essex,  N.  J. 

Woodford,  Almira   Sherburne,  ....r  Chenango. 

Numbers  embraced  in  the  last  catalogue,   237 

"      admitted  in  1851,   50 

Whole  number  within  the  year,   277 

Left  the  Institution,   34 

Actual  number  ia  the  Institution  Dec.  31st,  1851,   243 

Of  the  foregoing  there  are  135  males  and  108  females,  =  24^ 

Supported  by  the  State  of  New- York,   160 

"       "         city  of  New- York,   16 

"       "         State  of  N.  Jersey,    15 

"       "         their  friends,   24 

"       "         Institution,  ,   28 

—  243 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  clo- 
thing and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  rf  one  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  each  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Institution  it"  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge 
of  thirty  dollars.    Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  con- 
sequence of  absence,  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness, 
nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  In- 
stitution without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty  five  years.  The 
Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced 
within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must 
be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  se- 
lection of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on 
the  subject  must  be  addressed. 
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VIII.  Shculd  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense,  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  ne- 
cessary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medi- 
cines, or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any 
degree,  iLaterially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen, 
is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  les- 
sons or  copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have 
been  previously  made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  foUow^ing  questions.  Particular  at- 
tention to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual?  If  he  has  a  middle 
name  it  should  be  given  in  full. 

2.  When  was  he  born?  Give  the  year,  month  and  day  of  the 
month. 

3.  Was  he  born  deaf?  And  if  so,  was  there  any  cause  which  is 
supposed  to  have  operated  before  birth?  If  not,  at  what  age  did  he 
lose  his  hearing?    And  by  what  disease  or  accident? 

4.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial?  If  the  latter,  what  is  the  de- 
gree of  hearing?  e.  g.  Can  he  distinguish  any  spoken  w^ords?  or 
hear  the  human  voice  at  all?  or  what  voices  can  he  hear? 

5.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness?  and 
what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts? 

6.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate?  or  read  on  the  lips? 

7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction?  and 
k  he  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of  forming 
letters  with  a  pen. 
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8.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  palsy,  nerv- 
ous trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  defective  vision?  or  does 
he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  or  idiocy? 

9.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among 
the  collateral  branches  of  kindred?  and  how  and  when  produced? 

10.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  (nearest  post- 
office,)  of  the  parents?  Give  the  christian  names  of  both  father  and 
mother? 

11.  Is  either  of  the  parents  dead?  If  so,  has  a  second  connec- 
tion been  formed  by  marriage? 

12.  Was  there  any  relationship  or  consanguiaity  between  the  pa- 
rents previous  to  marriage?  e.  g.    Were  they  cousins? 

13.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children? 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  PresidenL 
Geoegk  S.  Bobbins,  Secretary. 


REPORT 
Of  the  Committee  of  Examination. 

Submitted  by  Mr.  Campbell,  Sept.  16,  1851. 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

The  undersigned  a  Committee  appointed  to  attend  at  the  Institu- 
tion and  cooperate  with  the  officers  of  the  State  Government,  in  the 
annual  examination  of  the  pupils,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to 

REPORT  : 

That  they  attended  on  the  9th  and  lOth  days  of  July  last,  and  in 
connection  with  S.  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  proceeded  to  discharge  the  duties  devolved  upon 
them. 

They  proceeded  first  to  inspect  the  workshops,  where  every  thing 
was  found  in  ord'^r.  To  this  department,  however,  they  propose  to 
refer  hereafter  in  this  Report.  Under  the  superintendence  of  our 
w^orthy  Matron,  Mrs.  Stoner,  we  then  examined  the  various  arrange- 
ments for  the  bodily  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inmates.  The 
system,  good  order,  and  perfect  neatness,  every  where  visible,  mer- 
ited and  received  our  unqualified  approbation.  Where  so  many 
children  and  young  persons,  gathered  from  distant  places  and  depri- 
ved of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  senses,  are  separated  from 
parental  care  and  watchfulness,  are  brought  together  under  one  roof, 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  secure  comfort,  cleanliness  and 
regular  habits,  indispensable  under  such  circumstances  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  health.    In  this  respect,  the  efforts  of  all  connected  with 
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the  arrangements  of  the  Institution  have  been  eminently  successful. 
Few  of  the  pupils  have  been  sick,  and,  -^  iih  good  medical  attendance 
aod  with  careful  nursing,  those  few  who  were  attacked  by  disease 
were  restored  to  health,  and  thus,  in  the  good  Providence  of  God, 
the  academical  year  closed  without  a  single  death.  Looking  at  the 
large  number  of  pupils,  and  considering  the  fact  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, deafness  has  been  produced  by  disease  and  bodily  infirmities, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  this  entire  exemption  from  death  deserves 
our  grateful  acknowledgments. 

The  examination  of  the  different  classes,  to  which  we  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  days,  served  to  show  that  the  careful  teach- 
ing of  the  instructors,  which  has  won  for  them  the  regards  of  the 
Board  in  past  years,  was  still  continued.  The  bright  and  attentive 
eye — the  ready  hand — the  intelligent  answers  to  questions  asked, 
all  gave  unmistakeable  evidence  that,  while  the  heart  of  those  who 
instructed  was  in  their  woik,  the  minds  of  the  pupils  had  responded 
to  their  teachings.  If  in  witnessing  some  touching  incident,  or 
noting  the  evidence  of  genius  in  some  of  the  pupils,  the  tear  started 
unbidden  in  the  eye,  it  was  the  tear  of  gratitude  for  blessings  be- 
stowed— of  joy  in  the  thought  that  light  had  shone  in  upon  the 
minds  of  those,  who  otherwise  might  have  groped  their  way  through 
life  in  the  midst  of  intellectual  darkness.  The  programme,  which 
accompanies  this  report,  will  show  the  various  classes,  and  their 
teachers^  and  the  general  course  of  studies,  during  the  year.  We 
have  also  appended  several  compositions  written  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils.  Though  in  many  cases  there  are  peculiar  expres- 
sions, and  in  others  defects  in  grammatical  construction, — yet  some 
of  these  productions  evince  thought,  and  are  marked  by  simple  but 
beautiful  imagery.  They,  and  they  alone  who  are  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction  can  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  attendant  upon  the  efforts  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  those  who  can  neither  hear  nor  speak.  Patient  and  persevering 
labor  can  do  much — but  there  is  needed  also  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  And  yet,  with  labor  and  with 
talent  for  instruction,  the  progress  must  necessarily  be  slow.  To 
the  deaf  mute  the  language,  which  we  speak,  and  which  we  have 
learned  all  the  way  up  from  lisping  infancy,  is  a  foreign  and  un- 
known language.  The  deaf  mute  when  he  arrives  at  the  Institution 
has  every  thing  to  learn,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  often  fails 
in  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  his  composition,  but  that  in  the  few 
years  he  spends  under  instruction,  he  accomplishes  so  much. 
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During  the  examination  we  missed  the  presence  of  him  who  for 
more  than  twenty  years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
instruction,  and  who  has  earned  for  himself  an  honorable  name 
among  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this  most  interesting 
branch  of  education.  But  it  was  with  feelings  of  pleasure  that  we 
noticed  that  though  absent  he  was  not  forgotten  by  his  beloved  pu- 
pils, and  that  many  of  them  remembered  him  in  their  exercises  on 
those  days,  and  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the  time  when  he 
should  return  and  resume  his  labors  among  them. 

In  the  course  of  our  examination,  we  learned  with  great  pleasure 
that  some  attention  has  been  given  to  drawing.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cimens shown  us  were  very  creditable  to  beginners,  and  your  com- 
mittee were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  deaf  mute  might  be 
taught  the  art  of  designing,  drawing  and  painting,  with  great  suc- 
cess. We  have  already  referred  to  the  workshops.  The  trades  now 
taught  are  cabinet-making,  shoe-making,  tailoring  and  book-binding. 
We  would  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Board  to  take  immediate 
measures  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  printing.  Drawing,  designing, 
painting,  engraving,  and  even  sculpture,  and  especially  printing, 
would  seem  to  be  pursuits  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  deaf  mute,  and 
in  which  it  is  believed  many  of  them  would  be  eminently  successful. 

The  larger  portion  of  those  who  are  intrusted  to  our  care  are  not 
exempt  from  the  original  burdens  imposed  upon  our  race.  When 
they  leave  the  Institution  they  must  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  they  be  qualified  for 
this  duty.  Many  of  them  have  within  them  the  elements  of  power. 
Their  talents  are  various,  and  shut  out,  as  they  necessarily  are,  from 
many  ot  the  pursuits  of  life,  it  becomes  the  more  important  to  give 
them  access  to  all  such  as  fall  within  the  range  of  their  capacities. 
But  especially  does  it  seem  that  they  might  learn  to  great  advantage 
the  art  of  printing.  While  in  the  institution  their  hours  of  labor 
would  be  but  continued  hours  of  study;  and  when  they  left  to  min- 
gle with  their  fellow  men,  their  very  pursuit  wouki  stimulate  them 
to  go  forward  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  believed  that 
this  branch  of  industry  might  be  introduced,  if  not  with  pecuniary 
profit  certainly  without  pecuniary  loss.  We  think  we  see  in  the 
luture  great  benefits  to  the  deaf  mute.  It  is  becoming  a  subject  of 
serious  inquiry  whether  additional  schools  are  not  requisite,  where 
the  pupils  may  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study.  If  we  can 
with  our  present  organization  bring  forwaid  the  most  active  and 
intelligent  of  our  pupils,  and  retain  them  as  expert  and  skillful  me- 
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chanics  and  artists,  capable  of  defraying  a  considerable  part,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  of  their  expenses,  after  their  ordinary  term  of  in- 
struction has  expired,  then  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  add  mate- 
rially to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  even  without  further 
pecuniary  aid  Irom  the  State,  than  is  now  annually  afforded  us. 
Situated  as  this  Institution  is,  in  this  great  city,  there  would,  it  I? 
believed,  be  no  lack  of  employment  for  any  reasonable  number  of 
pupils  who  might  be  employed  as  printers.  Whether  a  journal 
might  not  be  printed  by  the  pupils,  containing  occasional  contribu- 
tions from  them,  and  devoted  mainly  to  imparting  to  the  public  in- 
formation on  this  most  interesting  branch  of  education  is  worthy 
consideration. 

It  is  believed  that  there  would  at  least  be  sufficient  interest  cre- 
ated in  the  public  mind  to  secure  sufficient  patronage  to  defray  tbe^ 
expense  of  the  paper,  and  the  work  might  be  done  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  Many  of  our  publishers  employ  others  to  print  tbek 
books,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  a  good  deal  of  patronage  of  this 
kind  could  be  obtained.  The  deaf  mute  ought  to  become  a  goo^ 
practical  printer,  and  as  we  have  before  observed,  this  very  pursuit 
would,  in  his  hours  of  labor,  still  continue  him  a  student. 

This  subject  of  extending  the  circle  of  mechanical  pursuits  ap* 
pears  to  the  committee  as  deserving  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Board. 

Happily  we  are  not,  in  this  country,  trammelled  by  any  of  th^- 
restrictive  laws  relative  to  trades,  which  interfere,  in  no  inconsider- 
able  degree,  with  the  usefulness  of  the  kindred  institutions  in  Eng- 
land. If  we  can  add  to  printing  the  acquisition  of  engraving,  and 
if  in  time  some  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  such  as  painting  and 
sculpture,  can  be  introduced  and  taught,  then,  indeed,  the  morniag^ 
star  will  have  arisen  to  make  glad  the  vision  of  the  deaf  mute.  We 
rejoice  and  give  thanks  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished.  But 
we  think  we  see  even  belter  things  in  the  future,  when  we  skall 
have,  in  connection  with  our  own  Institution,  not  only  a  high  school 
where  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction  will  be  pursued,  but  a» 
academy  of  art  and  of  science,  where  pupils  will  be  fitted  far  tbe 
various  walks  of  life,  from  which  they  are  now  excluded  by  reason 
of  their  deafness.  Then  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  teaching  tbe 
deaf  mute  to  speak,  and  he  w^ill  speak,  not  in  guttural  and  unhar- 
monious  sounds,  but  trumpet-tongued,  with  thousands  of  voices- 
through  the  press,  and  he  shall  make  even  the  canvas  and  tkfe^ 
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marble  speak.  It  may  be  many  years  before  this  is  done.  Few  may 
attain  to  eminence,  but  all  can  be  made  useful.  That  which  is  near 
to  us,  and,  as  we  believe,  easy  of  accomplishment,  may  be  done  at 
once.  Ltt  us  establish  a  printing  press  and  use  it  as  a  fulcrum  on 
which  we  can  place  our  lever. 

The  examination  of  the  first  class,  which  had  been  under  the  in- 
struction of  Professor  Bartlett,  was  held,  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
in  the  chapel,  before  the  Board  of  Directors  and  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  the  friends  of  the  Institution.  The  acting  president,  Mr. 
P.  M.  Wetmore,  introduced  the  exercises  with  some  remarks  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Institution,  after  which  the  class  was  called 
to  the  slates.  The  examination  consisted  in  exercises  in  writing 
upon  the  various  branches  of  studies  in  which  the  class  had  been 
engaged  during  the  year,  viz.  :  natural  history,  ancient  and  modern 
history,  physiology,  geography,  &c.  The  committee  were  highly 
gratified  w^ith  the  thorough  manner  in  which  this  class  had  been 
instructed,  in  the  various  studies  above  mentioned,  as  shown  by  the 
examination,  and  with  their  readiness  and  facility  in  expressing 
their  ideas  by  written  language. 

With  the  exception  of  the  elementary  classes  which  had  been 
under  instruction  but  one  year  or  less,  the  committee  were  furnished 
•with  compositions  from  all  the  members  of  each  of  the  classes, 
written  with  care,  and  at  considerable  length,  as  evidence  of  their 
ability  to  use  alphabetic  language,  in  connected  discourse,  the  acqui- 
sition of  which,  during  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  is  the  great 
object  of  attention.  As  it  will  be  i;npossiblo  to  embody  these  com- 
positions in  this  report,  without  extending  it  to  an  unreasonable 
length,  the  committee  content  themselves  w^ith  giving  the  valedic- 
tory address,  prepared  by  one  of  the  lads,  as  the  closing  exercise, 
l)ut  which,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  chapel,  was  not 
Tecited  in  signs.    It  is  as  follows: 

VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 

Another  year  has  revolved,  and  we  have  come  to  the  close  of  our 
lerm.  Our  studies  for  this  year  are  done,  and  some  of  us  having 
been  under  instruction,  in  this  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
seven  years,  are  to  leave  and  return  no  more.  Swiftly  has  the  time 
passed,  and  it  seems  as  though  it  had  been  a  dream.  During  our 
short  sojourn  here  we  have  devoted  our  attention  to  studies,  to  the 
improvement  of  our  minds,  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  mechanical 
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affairs;  but  to-day  our  term  is  completed,  and  we  go  forth  to  begin 
the  business  of  life.  How  rapidly  the  periods  of  our  life  pass  ! 
Therefore  we  mu«!t  be  diligent  in  performing  the  duties  of  life.  We 
must  be  good  and  obedient  to  the  worthy  rules  of  the  Institution, 
while  we  are  pupils  here,  and  obedient  to  the  commands,  of  God  in 
all  our  life. 

"  Indeed,  this  Institution  in  which  we  remain,  and  our  minds  are 
enlightened  through  the  medium  of  instruction,  seems  to  be  the  kind 
refuge  of  the  deaf  nnd  dumb.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  our  Legisla- 
ture have  done  all  in  their  power  toward  providing  for  the  education 
of  deaf  mutes.  These  blessings  have  poured  down  on  us  through 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  who  has  often  led  the  Legislature 
of  New-York  to  appropriate  large  sums  of  money  for  our  support. 
So  we  must  earnestly  pray  that  they  may  long  be  spared  to  do  good 
tc  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb." 

"  To  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"My  classmates  and  myself  are  now  about  to  leave  this  Institution 
to  return  no  more.  From  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year, 
during  our  stay  in  this  Institution,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  meet 
you  in  your  visits  to  this  Institution.  We  feel  obligated  to  you  for 
your  kind  and  wise  care  of  the  Institution,  and  your  interest  in  our 
improvement.  We  invoke  the  blessings  of  God  upon  you,  and  hope 
that  you  may  long  be  spared  to  do  good  to  others,  who  remain 
under  instruction,  in  this  Institution. 

"  We  bid  you  adieu." 

To  the  acting  President. 

*'  In  the  absence  of  our  most  beloved  president,  Dr.  Peel,  you  have 
been  called  to  discharge  the  duties  of  president  of  this  Institution. 
We  have  admired  your  activity  and  efficiency,  and  we  feel  deeply 
grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  and  strong  regard  for  our  welfare  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Institution.  We  must  now  take  leave  of  you. 
May  your  efforts  for  our  good  be  richly  rewarded  by  the  blessing  of 
heaven,  and  may  you  long  continue  to  receive  the  gratitude  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  for  your  generous  devotion  to  them. 

"We  bid  you  farewell." 

**  To  the  acting  Principal. 

My  dear  Professor  D.  E.  Bartlett — We  are  now  about  to  leave 
this  Institution,  where  for  seven  years  we  have  remained,  and  shall 
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be  your  pupils  no  more.  You  have  labored  to  provide  for  our  im- 
provement with  good  vigor  and  skill,  and  under  your  fostering  care 
■we  have  pursued  our  studies  with  good  success.  You  have  zealously 
provided  for  us  and  done  for  us  well  in  the  management  of  the  In- 
stitution during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Peet.  Allow  me  to  give  you  a 
short  address  before  I  take  leave  of  you.  Swiftly  has  the  time  rolled 
during  the  six  years  that  you  have  been  our  teacher.  We  assure 
you  that  our  hearts  are  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  you  for  your 
kind  and  faithful  endeavors  to  benefit  our  minds  and  hearts.  We 
must  now  leave  you,  but  we  shall  not  forget  you.  We  hope  we  may 
meet  with  you  again  on  earth,  but  if  we  meet  no  more  here,  we 
earnestly  hope  your  smile  will  be  upon  us  on  the  shore  of  eternity^ 
in  the  morning  of  eternal  life,  and  we  shall  dwell  together  in  the 
world  of  beauty  and  wisdom,  and  holiness  and  happiness  above. 
I  invoke  the  blessings  of  God  upon  you,  hoping  you  will  be  success- 
ful in  your  most  zealous  labors  in  doing  good,  as  long  as  you 
live. 

"  I  now  bid  you  an  afiectionate  farewell." 

"  To  the  Profcssars;  and  Teachers. 

"I  have  no'  u.jw  time  to  tell  you  particularly  what  I  wish  to  say 
to  you.  Tiuly  we  feel  under  great  obligation  to  you,  for  you  have 
greatly  benefited  us  in  our  education.  We  thank  you  for  your  kind 
advice,  in  the  chapel  and  in  the  school.  May  your  labors  for  our 
good  be  rewarded  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  gratitude  of  those 
whom  you  have  benefited.  We  earnestly  pray  that  God  may  bless 
you  while  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  in  diffusing  the  light  of 
knowledge  into  the  darkened  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that 
their  souls  may  be  guided  to  heaven  with  the  light  of  the  Bible. 

"  Farewell." 

"  To  the  Pupils. 

"We,  my  fellow  pupils  and  playmates,  have,  while  here  at  school, 
spent  the  time  together  agreeably  and  pleasantly,  but  the  time  of 
some  of  us  is  expired  here,  and  we  go  on  our  voyage  of  life,  to 
return  here  no  more.  Allow  me  to  advise  those  who  remain  here, 
to  try  to  do  right,  and  treat  your  teachers  obediently,  and  be  diligent  in 
the  discharge  of  your  duties  in  school,  and  learn  to  live  well  in  the 
wwld,  so  that  when  you  die,  you  shall  live  well  in  the  world  thafe 
is  to  come.    I  bid  you  adieu." 
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To  my  classmates  : 

I  assure  you  it  is  with  deep  feeling  that  I  address  you.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  term  of  education  at  school.  We 
have  here  been  pupils,  and  have  been  dependent  upon  our  teachers 
for  instruction.  We  now  go  forth  to  begin  the  business  of  life;  we 
must  henceforth  depend  upon  ourselves  and  upon  the  guidance  of  our 
God.  We  shall  doubtless  meet  with  many  trials  and  afflictions,  and 
many  changes  from  prosperity  to  disappointment.  But  let  us  stand 
firm  in  the  strens^th  of  Christ,  our  great  instructor  and  our  Saviour, 
and  we  shall  not  fail.  When  we  are  in  troubles  let  us  lift  up  our 
eyes  to  Heaven,  where  there  shall  not  be  tears  of  farewell.  Let  us 
endeavor  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life,  and  hope  when 
we  leave  the  earth  to  dwell  together  above  the  sky,  and  there  will 
be  our  everlasting  rest. 

*^  May  the  blessing  of  heaven  be  ever  upon  you.  Farewell." 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
made  a  verbal  report  of  the  results  of  the  examination,  and  recom- 
mended the  following  pupils  of  five  years  standing  for  re-selection 
for  an  additional  term  of  one  year. 

Males.  Females. 
John  S.  Brown,  Almira  Woodford, 

Michael  McLaughlin,  Mary  Ann  McKinnej, 

John  Tainter,  Susan  M.  Harrison, 

Andrew  K.  Harvey,  Margaret  Eacker, 

Henry  C.  Rider,  Ellen  Cassidy, 

Zachariah  McCoy.  Sarah  Ireland, 

Emily  Mead. 

The  report  of  the  committee  being  accepted,  the  pupils  above 
named  were  accordingly  recommended  by  the  Board  for  reselection. 

Mr.  Randall,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  then  ad- 
dressed the  assembly,  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  evidences 
of  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  pupils  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed. Mr.  Randall  remarked  that  the  instructjon  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  education  which  illustrates 
our  country  and  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  blessings  of  educa- 
tion are  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  enjoy  them.  This 
State,  in  addition  to  the  colleges  and  academies  which  it  had  estab- 
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lislied,  had  appropriated  a  still  greater  sum  for  the  support  of  its 
11,000  common  schools,  in  which  800,000  children  received  their 
education.  Nor  had  it  stopped  here,  but  had  extended  its  beneficent 
care  and  protection  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  insane,  and 
even  to  the  idiot.  In  conclusion  Mr.  R.  exhorted  the  pupils  to  cher- 
ish a  love  and  veneration  for  the  Institution  and  its  conductors,  and  for 
the  State,  by  whose  liberal  policy  they  had  enjoyed  such  inestimable 
blessings;  he  urged  them  to  go  forth  to  lives  of  usefulness  and  honor, 
and  never  to  neglect  the  improvement  of  their  minds  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

Mr.  Randall's  remarks  were  translated  to  the  pupils  by  Professor 
Bartlett,  and  received  by  them  with  great  attention  and  respect. 

Diplomas  were  then  presented  to  the  following  pupils  who  had 
completed  the  full  course  of  seven  years  at  the  Institution,  and  the 
president,  Mr.  Wetmore,  took  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  each 
of  them,  accompanied  by  appropriate  remarks,  a  handsome  volume, 
in  testimonial  of  his  approbation  of  their  attention  to  study,  and  the 
creditable  manner  in  which  they  had  conducted  themselves  during 
their  connection  with  the  Institution: 


Males.  Females. 

Charles  M.  Grow,  Lucy  Gilbert, 

James  S.  Wells,  Lucy  A.  Boughton, 

John  E.  Ling,  Josephine  Grace  Colvin, 

George  Driscall,  Catharine  Sullivan. 
James  H.  Winslow, 
James  M.  Camp, 
William  P.  Wright. 

The  customary  certificates  were  also  given  to  the  following 

pupils  w^ho  had  just  ended  the  term  of  five  years  : 


Males. 
John  James  Brown, 
Michael  McLaughlin, 
Charles  O'Hara, 
John  Tainter, 
David  Hill, 
Andrew  K.  Harvey, 
Henry  C.  Rider, 


Pe7nales. 
Eraeline  L.  Golden, 
Margaret  Abel, 
Helen  A .  Chandler, 
Charlotte  Conklin, 
Augusta  G.  Boughton, 
Elizabeth  Williams, 
Emily  Mead, 
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Philetus  E.  Morehouse,  Almira  Woodford, 

Charles  Larkin,  Mary  Ann  McKinney, 

Zachariah  McCoy,  Susan  M.  Harrison, 

John  W.  Chandler,  Catharine  Garret, 

Peter  R.  Golden.  Margaret  Backer, 

Ellen  Donovan, 

Ellen  Cassidy, 

Sarah  Ireland. 

^  The  following  parting  letter  of  advice  from  the  absent  President, 
Dr.  Peet,  addressed  to  the  pupils  was  also  read  and  explained  to  the 
pupils: 

Paris,  June  24th,  1851. 

My  dear  pupils. —  It  was  my  intention  when  I  left  home  to  write 
to  you  often,  but  1  have  traveled  very  rapidly,  and  sometimes  I  have 
not  reached  my  stopping  places  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  after 
taking  some  refreshments,  being  much  fatigued  I  have  been  forced 
to  retire  to  rest-  At  other  times  I  have  ridden  all  night.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  could  not  well  write;  but  as  the  term  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  I  desire  before  you  separate  from  the  Institution,  some 
of  you  to  return  no  more,  to  give  you  some  visible  proof  of  my  re- 
membrance and  affection. 


The  letters  which  I  have  received  from  the  instructors  and  othtr 
members  of  the  institution  have  informed  me  that  you  have,  in  gene- 
ral, behaved  well.  This  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me, 
for  nothing  could  give  me  greater  joy  than  to  hear  "  that  my  chil- 
dren walk  in  the  truth."  If  there  are  any  of  you  who  feel  that  you 
have  offended,  I  hope  you  will  ask  forgiveness,  first  of  God,  who 
pardoneth  all  those  who  are  truly  penitent,  and  then  of  your  teachers 
and  of  one  another. 


During  my  absence  I  have  traveled  through  several  States  of  this 
continent,  and  visited  many  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but 
I  have  seen  none  in  which  I  think  you  would  prefer  to  live  rather 
than  our  own.  Some  of  these  institutions  were  formerly  convents, 
and  are  surrounded  by  walls;  and  the  door  which  opens  into  the 
street  is  always  kept  locked.  The  pupils  sometimes  walk  out  under 
the  guidance  of  their  instructors  or  monitors,  but  they  have  no  per- 
sonal liberty  to  go  outside  the  walls,  or  to  accept  invitations  to  visit 
their  friends,  or  to  enjoy  social  intercourse. 
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Some  of  these  schools  are  for  boys,  and  others  for  girls;  and  when 
males  and  females  are  taught  in  the  same  school,  they  are  instructed 
by  persons  of  their  own  sex,  and  in  separate  rooms,  and  they 
take  their  meals  in  separate  dining  rooms.  They  are  never 
jierDiitted  to  converse  with  or  see  each  other.  When  they  occu- 
py the  same  floor  in  the  chapel,  the  sexes  are  separated  by  means 
of  a  screen,  or  the  females  sit  in  a  gallery  above,  behind  a  sort  of 
•lattice  work.  I  have  found  but  one  exception  to  this  arrangement. 
Those  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  some  time  in  school  busy  them- 
selves with  religious  books  during  the  services,  which  are  conducted 
«n  a  language  unintelligible  to  them.  I  say  nothing  of  the  living; 
it  may  be  as  good  as  can  be  atforded  for  the  price  which  is  paid. 
But  I  think  you  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  bread  and  water  for 
your  breakfast  and  supper,  and  never  taste  of  coffee,  or  tea,  or  sugar, 
or  butter,  or  any  of  those  nice  delicacies  with  which  you  are  fur- 
bished at  home. 

The  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  countries  which  I  have 
visited,  after  they  leave  school,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  edu- 
cated deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States.  To  be  deaf  and  dumb  is 
considered  a  good  excuse  for  vagrancy  and  begging.  I  have  met 
with  several  of  this  class  in  the  Italian  States,  who  came  to  me  and 
anade  the  sign  that  they  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  asked  me  for 
aioney.  Even  when  they  have  a  knowledge  of  a  trade,  they  find  it 
<iif!icult  to  get  employment,  and  hence  are  obliged  in  many  cases,  to 
-<lepend  upon  the  hand  of  charity  for  the  means  of  support. 

'How  different  is  your  condition  from  all  this,  and  how  thankful 
yon  should  be,  that  you  have  comfortable  homes,  and  some  kind  of 
business,  by  which  you  can  supply  your  own  wants  and  assist 
others  ! 

As  you  are  about  to  separate  from  the  Institution,  some  of  you 
temporarily,  and  others  permanently,  I  can  not  suffer  the  occasion  to 
pass,  without  offering  to  you  a  few  words  of  parting  advice. 

To  those  who  are  to  leave  it  for  the  vjir.nif.'n,  let  me  say  that  this 
^interval  of  study  should  not  be  spetit  ms  "lere  season  ot  pastime. 
'You  should  try  to  be  useful  to  your  part  n!h  iind  those  who  may  have 
the  care  of  you,  on  the  farm,  in  the  work  shop,  or  in  proper  atten- 
tion to  household  duties.  Be  prompt  and  willing  to  comply  with 
their  wishes.  Strive  to  render  yourselves  pleasant  and  agreeable 
anmatfs  of  the  family.  Do  not  go  to  places  of  doubtful  propriety, 
«uch  as  grog-shops,  nor  imitate  the  vicious  example  of  others,  nor 
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spend  the  sabbath  in  fishing,  or  shooting,  or  wandering  about  the 
fields  or  woods,  on  this  holy  day.  Study,  or  read,  or  write  a  little 
every  day  so  as  not  to  forget  any  portion  of  what  you  have  learned 
at  school.  And  finally  let  me  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  return  to  the 
Institution  punctually,  so  as  to  begin  your  studies  on  the  first  day  of 
the  next  term. 

To  those  who  are  now  to  leave  the  Institution  to  return  to  it  no 
more,  let  me  say — but  what  shall  I  say  that  I  have  not  said,  again 
and  again  ?  You  have  been  under  instruction  to  but  little  profit,  if 
you  have  not  treasured  up  those  lessons  of  wisdom,  which  will  lead 
you  to  be  kind  and  affectionate  in  all  the  family  relations,  to  be 
good  citizens,  and  useful  members  of  society.  You  should  select,  if 
you  have  not  already  done  it,  some  business  for  life,  and  pursue  it 
steadily.  Be  not  given  to  change,  nor  wander  about  from  place  to 
place.  Depend  upon  yourselves,  and  by  your  own  industry,  minister 
t©  your  own  wants.  Let  me  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  abstain  from  the 
Mse  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  be  not  the  companions  of  those  who 
frequent  tipling  houses.  Above  all,  remember  the  sabbath  day  and 
keep  it  holy.  By  this  means  your  worldly  associations  will  be  in- 
terrupted, and  you  will  be  reminded  of  your  relations  and  your  duties 
to  God.  Make  it  a  point  to  attend  public  worship,  in  connection 
with  some  church,  whereever  it  is  practicable,  and  let  the  Bible  be 
your  guide  always.  Following  this  you  will  succeed  well  in  this 
life,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  your  efforts  you  may  be  prepared 
for  the  life  to  come. 

That  God  may  bless  you  In  all  your  lawful  undertakings,  and  pre- 
pare you  a  home  in  heaven,  when  the  trials  of  this  life  are  over,  is 
the  sincere  and  devout  prayer  of  your  affectionate  preceptor  and 
friend. 

H.  P.  PEET. 

The  committee  in  conclusion  would  express  the  satislaction  which 
they  have  felt  in  discharging  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Board.  To  be  connected  in  any  way  with  a  system  of  benevolence, 
so  vast  in  its  object,  so  beneficent  in  its  operation,  and  so  efficient 
in  its  results,  is  indeed  an  honor.  But  to  be  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  it,  to  examine  its  details,  its  wise  adaptation  of  means 
to  the  attainment  of  its  ends,  and  above  all  to  witness  the  inappre- 
ciable benefits  and  happiness  which  it  confers  upon  the  objects  of  its 
care,  fills  the  heart  with  the  profoundest  emotions  of  gratitude  and 
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thankfulness  to  a  Divine  Providence,  that  these  children  of  misfor- 
tune may  have  the  burden  of  their  affliction  so  entirely  removed.  It 
needs  but  to  behold  the  eye,  so  lately  dull  and  vacant,  now  kindled 
with  intelligence  and  flashing  with  thought;  the  countenance  radiant 
with  joy,  and  the  elastic  step  and  vivacious  manner  so  indicative  of 
real  enjoyment,  to  feel  the  full  conviction  that  to  open  the  mind  of 
the  deaf  mute  to  instruction,  is,  indeed,  to  confer  the  boon  of  happi- 
ness upon  an  immortal  mind. 

We  may  add  in  conclusion  that  Judge  Duer,  one  of  the  committee, 
who  was  not  present  during  the  examination,  entirely  concurs  in  the 
views  above  expressed. 

WILLIAM  W.  CAMPBELL, 
JOSEPH  LAWRENCE, 
JNO.  DUER, 

CommiUee, 


PROGRAMME. 


Hon.  Christopher  Morgan, 

Secretary  of  State  and  Supt.  Common  Schools. 

Hon.  WiLLiAN  W.  Campbell, 
Hon.  John  Duer, 
Joseph  Lawrence,  Esq., 

Committee  of  Examination. 

Gentlemen — The  following  programme  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  custom  of  the  President  of  the  Institution, 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  committee  in  conducting  the  ex- 
amination, will  show  you  the  number  and  order  of  the  classes, 
the  time  during  which  each  class  has  been  under  instruction,  the 
name  of  the  teacher,  and  the  studies  in  which  the  several  classes- 
have  been  instructed  dui-ing  the  past  year. 

The  classes  are  presented  on  the  programme  in  the  inverse  or- 
der of  their  standing,  as  you  will  perceive,  the  least  advanced 
being  placed  first,  viz : 


ELEVENTH  CLASS. 


L  Names. 


Males. 
John  Marum, 
Louis  M.  Bouvie, 
Owen  McCabe, 
Russell  Johnson, 
Valentine  Bradshaw, 
Hiram  B.  Brown, 


Females. 
Dorothy  Vosseller, 
Ann  Doyle, 
Ellen  Moorp, 
Sarah  Ann  Babcock, 
Honora  Berkeley, 
Christiana  R.  Hardy, 
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Males. 


Females. 


Charles  P.  Edwards, 
James  E.  Story, 
Louis  McK.  Hill, 


Amanda  Dunning, 
Susan  Bailey, 
Catharine  Robinson. 


James  Gardner, 
Philip  M.  Parsells, 
George  W.  Schutt, 
Elijah  R.  Blakeraan, 
Charles  Coghlin, 
Charles  W.  Vantine, 
Nelson  Grover, 

Males,  16,  Females,  9,  lotal,  25. 


This  class  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  those  pupils  who 
entered  after  the  commencement  of  the  term,  and  with  two 
exceptions,  have  been  under  instruction  for  various  lengths  of 
time,  between  six  and  ten  months. 


1.  The  alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  ^'EUiJientary  Lessons. The  class  have  gone  over  and  re- 
Tiewed  one  hundred  and  fourteen  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing 
a  vocabulary  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  plural  of  sub- 
stantives, the  inflections  of  the  verb  in  the  present  actual  and 
habitual  tenses,  the  use  of  prepositions,  the  article,  the  conjunc- 
tion and  the  pronouns,  a  few  adverb;?  and  miscellaneous  questions 
and  answers. 

3.  Penmanship.    Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  the  pen. 

4.  JYumbers,  in  figures  and  words,  to  one  thousand. 

5.  "  Scripture  Lessons. Three  sections,  comprehending  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  moral  and 
social  duties  of  man. 


Taught  by  Isaac  H.  Benedict. 


II.  Standing. 


III.  Studies. 
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TENTH  CLASS. 


Males. 
John  Donovan, 
Peter  Green, 
Samuel  Loomis, 
John  Minard, 
James  W.  Parker, 
William  T.  Parsons, 
Louis  Pigueron, 
Otis  Powell, 
Alfred  Stryker, 
Jacob  Swartz, 
Joseph  Webster. 


I.  Names. 

Females. 
Nancy  A.  Barnhart, 
Helen  A.  Brabrook, 
Lavinia  Darley, 
Mary  L.  Goodrich, 
Adelia  Millot, 
Fanny  Jane  Ogden, 
Harriet  Williams, 
Mary  Ann  Smith, 
Harriet  Poppino, 
Wealthy  Woodward. 
Males  J  11,  Females,  10— Total^  21. 

Taught  by  G.  C.  W.  Gamage. 


II.  Standing — One  Year. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  The  alphabet  J  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  "  Elementary  Lessons.^^  The  class  hare  gone  over  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabulary 
of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  singular  and  plural  of  nouns, 
adjectives  in  common  use,  the  inflections  of  the  verb  in  the 
present  actual,  and  habitual  tenses,  the  use  of  the  prepositions, 
the  article,  the  conjunction  and  the  pronouns  and  miscellaneous 
questions  and  answers. 

3.  Penmanship.    Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  the  pen. 

4.  JVumbers,  in  figures  and  in  words  from  one  to  five  hundred, 
with  some  simple  exercises  in  addition  and  multiplication. 

5.  Scripture  Lessons  to  section  VI. 
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NINTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names, 


Males. 


Females. 


Ferdinand  A.  Beecher, 
William  H.  H.  Brewer, 
Robert  G.  Harkness, 
Patrick  Rowan, 
William  W.  Farnham, 
Timothy  Weeks, 
Peter  L.  Golden, 


Fanny  L.  Freeman, 
Jane  Simons, 
Jane  Tanner, 
Mary  Ann  Wiggins, 
Emeline  L.  Golden, 
Dorcas  Bailey, 
Adaline  M.  Hart. 


James  Ryer, 
John  Kelly, 
Forman  Robbins, 
William  G.  Harrison, 
John  Isaac  Kipp, 
Peter  Housel. 

Males^  13,  Females^  7,  Total^  20. 


1.  Elementary  Lessons.^^  Finished  from  lesson  122,  and  re- 
viewed. 

2.  Penmanship.    Half  an  hour's  exercise  daily. 

3.  Composition.  Exercises  daily  in  forming  sentences  upon 
given Vords,  simple  descriptions  of  objects,  short  and  easy  stories 

and  letter  writing. 

4.  Exercises  in  dialogues. 

5.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  simple  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division. 

6.  Scripture  Lossons,  from  sect.  VI  to  sect.  XX,  and  reviewed 


Taught  by  J.  W.  CoNKLiif. 


11.  Standing — Two  Years. 


III.  Studies. 
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EIGHTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names, 

Females. 
Fanny  Smith,. 
Susan  A.  Amerman, 
Sarah  L.  Wiley, 
Eleanor  J.  Laister, 
Antoinette  A.  Noyes, 
Mary  O'Toole, 
Esther  Eckerson, 
Lavinia  Sherman, 
Rosena  E.  Prothais, 
Sabrina  Keyser, 
Catharine  D.  Plass. 
Females ^W^  Total ^  20. 

Taught  by  Edward  Peet. 

11.  Standing — Two  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  ^''Elementary  Lessons'-  finished  from  lesson  180,  and  re- 
viewed. 

2.  Lessons  1 — 12,  in  part  second. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction  and  multi- 
plication. 

4.  Penmanship. 

5.  Scripture  Lessons^^  to  Section  X. 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Females. 
Martha  J.  Works, 
Margaret  E.  Williams, 
Mary  Ross, 


Males. 

John  W.  Wetteroth, 
Hiram  Bopp, 
John  Brownell, 
Melville  D.  Bartlett, 
William  McSweney, 
Abraham  A.  Barnes, 
Charles  Pitt, 
Sidney  J.  Vail. 
Gilbert  Hicks. 


Males,  9, 


Males. 
Charles  Brown, 
Thomas  H.  Nichols, 
Andrew  J.  Gardner, 
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Males. 
John  Kain, 
Gerard  LeDuc, 
Henry  Gravellin, 
Leonard  Lake, 
William  B.  Burget, 
John  Van  R.  Halsey, 
Henry  J  Haight. 
Males  ^  10  J 


Females. 
Elizabeth  Coghlin, 
Rhoda  McGuire, 
Maria  A.  Brophy, 
Elizabeth  Skelly, 
Sarah  F.  Spicer, 
Joanna  Macauley, 
Gertrude  C.  Walter. 
Females,  10,         .  Totall^O. 
Taught  by  F.  A.  Spofford. 


II.  Standing — Three  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  ^'Course  of  Instruction.^^  Part  II,  to  lesson  71,  and  re- 
viewed. 

2.  Composition.  Exercises  in  framing  sentences  on  given  worda 
and  phrases,  and  letter-writing. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  di- 
vision. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lessons,^^  to  Section  XXIX,  and  reviewed. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 


Males. 
David  Hill, 
Daniel  P.  Marcy, 
James  S.  Livingston, 
Peter  Schuester, 
Joel  E.  Andrews, 
Edward  Hatch, 
Henry  Charlon, 
Isaac  Van  Velsor, 
Austin  M.  Wilder, 
William  P.  Wright. 

Males,  10, 


I.  Names. 

Females. 
Anna  M.  Perry, 
Elizabeth  Williams, 
Gertrude  A.  Bough  ton, 
Emily  Mead, 
Helen  M.  Tompkins, 
Harriet  M.  Robbins, 
Fanny  Brady, 
Zeruah  D.  Wilder, 
Ellen  A.  Seaman, 
Catharine  B.  Wilson, 
Delia  La  Barre. 
Females,  11,  lotal,  21 

Taught  by  J.  A.  Gary. 
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II.  Standing — Three  years. 


III.  Studies. 


1.  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III,"  to  lesson  127,  omitting 
17—30. 

2.  Arithmetic,  Emerson's  Part  I,  finished,  and  part  II  from 
page  6  to  page  23. 

3.  Penmanship.  A  weekly  exercise  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour. 

4.  Composition.  Simple  exercises  in  easy  stories,  and  journal 
writing. 

5.  "  Scripture  Lessons*''  finished  and  reviewed.  Selected  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  and  three  lessons  of  the  first  volume 
of  S.  S.  Union  Questions  on  the  Life  of  Christ. 


FIFTtI  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 
Nathaniel  Barry, 
Owen  W.  Evans, 


Females. 


Chauncey  Ketcham, 
William  W.  Miles, 
Hubbard  W.  Ross, 
Silvanus  B.  Smith, 
Edwin  Southwick, 


Simeon  T.  Garlock, 
William  Litts, 


Francis  M.  Barnes, 
Margaret  M.  Bower, 
Charlotte  Z.  Bradford, 
Susan  Dodge, 
Sarah  Ireland, 
Curnelia  A.  Lathrop, 
Mary  J.  Mallinson, 
Elizabeth  Van  Zandt, 
Louisa  A.  Warts. 


Jacques  S.  Williamson, 
William  S.  Works. 

Males  J  11, 


Females.^  9,  Total.,  20. 

Taught  by  0.  W.  Morris. 
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II.  Standing — Four  years. 


nr.  Studies. 


1.  Course,  of  Instruction  Part  II,"  to  lesson  119:  embracing 
the  subjects  of  the  preceding  year,  interrogations,  &c. 

2.  "  Course  of  Instruction^  Part  III through  chap.  Ill,  com- 
prising the  history  of  man  and  animals. 

3.  Child's  History  of  the  United  States j  through  the  first  thirteen 
lessons. 

4.  Arithmetic.  The  first  five  or  fundamental  rules,  and  their 
application. 

5.  Penmanship. 

6.  Drawings  as  a  relaxation. 

7.  Scripture.  Selections  from  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke, 
committed  to  memory,  and  the  pupils  required  to  render  an  ac- 
count in  signs  and  in  writing. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 


Females. 


John  James  Brown, 
John  Dinneen, 
Charles  Ferris, 
Harrison  E.  Fitch, 
George  W.  Graham, 
Abraham  W.  Hennion, 
Charles  H.  Larkin, 
Michael  McLaughlin, 
Charles  O'Hara, 
John  Tainter, 
John  Witschief. 


Margaret  Abel, 
Cornelia  Anderson, 
Ellen  Cassidy, 
Charlotte  Conklin, 
Ellen  Donovan, 
Margaret  Eacker, 
Catharine  Garratt, 
Susan  M.  Harrison, 
Mary  Jane  McKir.ney, 
Almira  M.  Woodford. 


Males  ^  11, 


Females^  10,  Total^  21. 

Taught  by  J.  Van  Nostrand. 
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II.  Standing— Five  years. 
III.  Studies. 
1.  Geography.  Smith's. 

^.  Childs  History  of  the  United  States  to  page  80. 
3.  Arithmetic    Practice  in  the  five  ground  rules, 
4  The  Bible.    The  Life  of  Christ  in  Matthew. 
5.  Letters  <md  Compositions. 


THIRD  CLASS. 
I.  Names- 


Males, 
Adelmar  Cross, 
<George  W.  Jones, 
William  J.  Craft, 
Andrew  Paterson, 
John  W.  Chandler^ 
Francis  C.  Hertwick, 
Ozias  Getman, 
Joseph  Be  Hart, 
David  Wilson, 
Daniel  Hogenkamp, 
Charles  W.  Parker, 
Robert  McCormick^ 
John  Ryan. 
Mdes^  13, 


Females. 
Lydia  Ann  Ballou, 
Helen  Hunter, 
Sarah  A.  Padmore, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Sharot, 
Maryette  Hunt, 
Phebe  Overton, 
Eliza  Ann  Palmer. 


Females^  7,  Total^  2d. 

J  aught  by  Thomas  Galladdkt. 
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n.  Standing  (of  the  majority  of  the  class)  Six  Yearn 


1 .  Occasional  lessons  in  Course  of  Instruction^  Part  II. 

8.  Emerson's  Arithmetic.  Part  II.,  for  most  of  the  session ;  since- 
Maj,  "  Greenleaf 's  National  Arithmetic.'^ 

S.  "  Smith's  Quarto  Geography^^''  finished  and  reviewed. 

4.  "  Goodrich^  Child's  History  of  the  United  States^''  finished 
and  reviewed. 

5.  Exercises  m  Composition  of  various  kinds. 

6.  JVews  o  f  the  day  and  topics  of  general  information,  given  to 
tlie  class  through  the  medium  of  natural  signs. 

7.  The  Bible.  Selected  portions  of  the  prophetical  parts  of  th* 
Old  Testament,  and  thirteen  lessons  of  the  first  Vol.  of  Unioa 
Questions"  containing  the  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 


III.  Studies. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Mate^. 


Females^ 


Zachariah  McCoy, 
Ahira  G.  Webster j. 
John  McDonald, 
Matthew  Clark, 
Joseph  Cross, 
William  Breg, 
D.  W.  Spicer, 
James  E.  M.  Cofiin, 
William  L.  Gilbert, 
George  M.  Cross, 
N.  D.  Wilkins. 


Eleanor  Langlois, 
Catharine  Blauvelt,. 
Sally  Ann  Bower, 
Lucinda  E.  Hills, 
Margaret  A.  Dobbie, 
Delia  A.  Eggleston, 
Jane  Ann  Homey n, 
Mary  Casler, 
Maria  Louisa  Bower, 


Malesy  11, 


Females  J  9, 


Total,  20. 
Taught  by  I.  L.  Peet. 
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n.  Standing. — Six  Years, 
m.  Studies. 
1.  Geography,  Smith's  Geography  through, 
^  Arithrmtie,  Emerson's  II.  Part  and  Greenleaf 's  Introduction- 

3.  History.  Barber's  Elements  of  General  History,  68  pages,  in- 
^eluding  the  first  three  Periods. 

4.  Composition.  Various  exercises. 

5.  The  Bible  with  the  Union  Question  Books. 


Males. 
John  Edward  Ling, 
George  Driscall, 
James  S.  Wells, 
Charles  M.  Grow, 
James  M.  Camp, 
Zenas  Garrabrant, 
James  W,  Clarkson, 
Henry  C.  Rider, 
Andrew  K.  Harvey, 
P.  E.  Morehouse, 
James  H.  Winslow, 
Moses  Smith, 
Jefferson  Houston. 

Males  J  13, 


FIRST  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Females. 

Josephine  G.  Colvin, 
Helen  A.  Chandler, 
Lucy  Gilbert, 
Lucy  A.  Boughton, 
Auguste  Hahn, 
Catharine  Sullivan. 


FemaltSy  6,  Totaly  19, 

Taught  by  D.  E.  Bartlett, 
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n.  Standing. — Seven  Years-^ 
III.  Studies. 

1.  Natural  History  and  Physiology, 

2.  Geography, 

3.  History, 

4.  Composition. 

5.  Arithmetic. 

6.  The  Bible, 

In  this  class,  in  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  year,  the  main  ob- 
ject kept  in  view  has  been  to  lead  the  pupils  into  habits  of  inde- 
pendent study  and  mental  action,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
future  continued  improvement  and  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  business  of  life. 

Any  further  information  or  aid  that  I  can  furnish  you  during 
the  progress  of  the  examination,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  render. 

Hoping  that  you  will  find  the  progress  of  the  classes  and  the 
condition  of  the  Institution  in  general  such  as  to  merit  your 
approbation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Respectfully,  &c., 

D.  E.  BARTLETT, 
Acting  Principal  of  the  Institutim^ 

Institution  for  the  De&f  and  Dumb,  ) 
mw'York,  July  Sth,  1851.  ^ 


TRIBUTE 
To  the  memory  of  the  late  Thom.^  H.  Gall-\udet. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of*  Directors  of  the  New- York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  tha 
institution,  on  Tuesday,  October  14th,  1851,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  entertaining  a  profound  sense  of  the  loss  which 
the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  has  sustained,  not  less  than  th© 
general  interests  of  education  and  christian  benevolence,  by  the 
death  of  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.D.,  this  Board  desires  to 
record  on  its  minutes  a  litting  tribute  to  his  memorr  :  and  that 
the  president  be  requested  to  prepare  such  a  memorial  of  th# 
departed,  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting. 

In  the  performance  of  the  duty  thus  assigned  me,  I  submit, 
most  respectfully,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  the  follow- 
ing testimonial. 

The  loss  which  we  deplore,  though,  as  truly  stated  in  tha 
above  cited  resolution,  one  that  affects  all  interested  in  the  good 
cause  of  education,  touches  most  nearly  the  friends  and  instruc- 
tors of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves. 
To  their  cause,  our  departed  friend  gave,  to  use  in  part  his  own 
words,  "  the  most  active  and  effective  days  of  his  life,*'  and  de- 
voted to  their  interests  the  warmest  sympathies  "  of  his  heart, 
«nd  "  the  most  intense  exercise  of  his  talents.*'  In  his  death,  the 
cause  of  education  and  the  interests  of  humanity  have  lost  an 
'  able  advc'cate,  the  gospel  ministry  one  of  its  shining  lights,  tha 
young  a  friend,  counselor  and  instructor  ;  but  in  addition  to  our 
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share  in  all  this,  we  and  our  pupils  have  lost  one  looked  up  to 
and  reverenced  as  a  common  father.  It  is  a  natural  impulse  that 
leads  us,  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  loss,  to  seek  consolation  as 
well  as  edification,  in  cherishing,  now  that  the  earthly  labors  of 
our  departed  friend  and  benefactor  have  closed,  the  memory  of 
his  worth  ;  in  recalling  the  events  of  his  life,  and  in  retracing 
and  deepening  the  lines  of  that  portraiture  of  his  amiable  and 
exemplary,  as  well  as  shining  character,  which  we  desire  to  pre- 
serve on  the  tablets  or  memory. 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  was  of  French  Huguenot  descent, 
and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  December  10th,  1787. 
While  yet  a  child,  his  parents  removed  with  him  to  Hartford, 
where  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  where  his  life  has 
now  closed,  full  of  fame,  if  not  of  years. 

That  his  youth  was  studious,  his  talents  promising,  and  his 
ambition  wisely  directed,  is  evinced  by  his  having  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  in  1805,  before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth 
year.  Even  at  that  early  age,  he  held  a  standing  in  his  class 
among  the  very  first,  and  was  the  competitor,  for  its  highest 
honors,  of  a  distinguished  divine  in  this  city,  the  length  of  whose 
ministry  in  the  same  church,  to  say  nothing  of  the  productions 
of  his  prolific  pen,  has  given  him  a  reputation  beyond  that  of 
most  of  his  clerical  brethren ;  and  tradition  reports  that  Mr.  G.  was 
unsuccessful,  not  on  the  score  of  inferior  scholarship,  but  because 
of  the  fancied  superior  personal  address  of  his  rival.  Retained 
for  two  or  three  years  as  a  tutor  in  the  college,  he  early  became 
experimentally  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  education,  in 
various  branches  of  which  his  usefulness  was  destined  to  be  so 
eminent. 

Having  become  a  candidate  for  the  christian  ministry,  toward 
which  was  the  early  bent  of  his  mind,  to  complete  his  juofes- 
gional  studies,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
then  recently  established.  Though,  while  a  student  in  that  cele- 
brated seminary,  he  was  much  embarrassed  by  Irequentill  health 
he  was  selected  as  the  valedictory  orator  of  his  class,  a  fact  suffi- 
ciently showing  the  high  standing  that  he  maintained,  and  the 
favorable  expectation  that  had  been  formed  of  his  future  career. 
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Many  of  the  qualities  that  afterward  so  peculiarly  fitted  liim  to 
become  the  successful  advocate  and  instructor  of  the  dtaf  and 
dumb,  were  already  conspicuous.  His  judgment  was  carefully 
trained;  his  views  clear  and  comprehensive;  his  feelings  deep 
and  spiritual;  his  styl-  chaste,  simple  and  perspicuous;  his 
manner  wiuning  and  unaffected.  Possessing  such  traits,  he  bade 
fair  to  become  a  most  acceptable  and  useful  preacher. 

With  such  encouraging  prospects  of  usefulness  in  the  profes- 
sion which  he  had  chosen,  it  required  very  manifest  tokens  of  a 
providential  purpose  to  change  his  long  cherished  views,  and 
compel  him,  cautious  as  his  character  was,  even  to  a  fault,  and 
averse  from  all  doubtful  undertakings,  to  enter  an  entirely  new 
and  untried  path.    Among  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  his  father 
was  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  an  esteemed  physician  of  Hartford, 
whose  little  daughter  had  been,  by  disease,  at  the  early  age  of 
two  years,  deprived  of  hearing,  and  in  consequence,  almost  en- 
tirely of  speech.    It  was  while  in  the  midst  of  his  career  at  An- 
dover,  that  during  one  of  his  vacations,  Mr.  Gallaudet  met  the 
little  Alice  Cogswell,  with  a  party  of  children  who  were  amusing 
themselves  in  his  fathers  garden.    The  spectacle  of  a  child,  evi- 
dently of  no  common  promise,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  both  from 
the  ordinary  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  from  the 
higher  moral  and  religious  influences  of  the  christian  family  in 
whose  bosom  she  was  cherished,  while  sundered  from  compan- 
ionship in  its  teachings  and  devotions,  took  an  immediate  and 
lasting  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  young  theological  student. 
Led,  as  if  by  inspiration  at  his  first  interview  with  the  interesting 
deaf-mute  child,  to  seek  means  of  reaching  her  imprisoned  and 
darkened  mind,  and  gifted  with  a  rare  natural  facility  for  com- 
muricating  by  looks  and  gestures,  as  well  as  with  a  singular  ap- 
titude for  exciting  the  interest  and  winning  the  confidence  of 
children,  he  succeeded  at.  once  in  fixing  her  attention  on  written 
words  as  representatives  of /Ai/ig^;  and  continuing  his  benevolent 
experiments  at  intervals,  he  taught  her  to  use  intelligently  many 
words,  and  some  simple  phrases.    Few  and  far  between  as  neces- 
sarily were  his  lessons,  they  were  attended  with  an  obvious  de- 
velopment and  brightening  of  the  child's  intellect;    and  the 
knowledge  of  words  which  she  acquired  under  his  teaching, 
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thougli  slight,  yet  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  there  was  no  insu- 
perable barrier  to  her  instruction  in  written  language.  The  hopes 
of  her  friends  were  awakened,  and  in  proportion  to  their  sense  of 
her  affliction,  was  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  continuance  of  les- 
«ons  by  which  she  profited  so  well,  and  in  which  seemed  her  only 
prospect  of  escape  from  the  fearful  doom  of  more  than  heathen 
ignorance,  so  long  regarded  as  the  necessary  lot  of  every  deaf 
mute. 

Strongly  as  were  his  sympathies  awakened  in  behalf  of  the 
child,  thus  providentially  brought  in  his  way,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
could  not  resolve  to  give  up  his  earlier  prospects  of  enlarged 
usefulness  till  the  path  of  duty  was  made  clearer  by  some 
glimpses  of  the  unexpected  greatness  of  the  field  of  benevolent 
effort  opening  before  him.  Imperfectly  aware  of  the  existence 
and  success  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe,  for  the 
saint-like  benevolence  of  De  I'Epee  and  the  philosophical  acumen 
of  Sicard  had  already  spread  far  the  renown  of  their  labors,  and 
the  fame  of  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh  had,  years  before,  drawn 
some  pupils  from  America,  it  became  a  favorite  idea  with  Dr. 
Cogswell  that  a  similar  school  might  be  founded  in  this  country. 
To  this  end,  he  labored  with  all  the  energies  of  a  philanthropist, 
a  christian  and  a  father. 

It  is  not  easy  now  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  to  be  overcome.  Even  to  those  who  could 
divest  themselves  of  the  long-established  prejudice  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  naturally  incapable  of  any  considerable  intel- 
lectual improvement,  it  seemed  quite  extravagant  to  suppose 
that,  in  this  country,  a  number  of  deaf  mutes  could  be  collected, 
sufficient  to  form  a  respectable  school.  And  the  surprise  of  Dr. 
Cogswell's  friends  was  as  great  as  their  compassion,  when,  by 
information  obtained  from  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  he  was 
enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  number  of  deaf  mutes 
actually  existing  in  that  State  alone.  The  founding  of  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  these  hitherto  neglected  children,  having 
thus  estimated  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their  numbers  and  their 
fearful  destitution,  unexpectedly  taken  the  character  of  an  enter- 
prise worthy  of  the  most  enlarged  christian  benevolence,  and  a 
Jew  of  those  who  held  themselves  as  stewards,  under  God,  of  the 
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abundance  whicli  he  had  intrusted  to  them,  having  pledged  the 
means  necessary  to  the  first  step,  that  of  obtaining  a  qualified 
teacher,  Mr.  Gallaudet,  after  long  and  devout  consideration, 
yielded  to  the  call  made  on  him  to  become  the  pioneer  in  this 
work  of  benevolence. 

Repairing  to  Europe  in  May,  1815,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
some  method  of  instruction  for  deaf  mutes,  already  approved  by 
experience,  the  difficulties  which  the  narrow  and  monopolizing 
spirit  of  the  earlier  British  teachers  threw  in  his  way,  most 
providentially  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  venerated 
head  of  the  Institution  at  Paris,  Sicard,  who,  like  his  great  master, 
De  L'Epee,  held  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  impart  his  method 
freely  to  all  inquirers. 

The  system  of  De  PEpee,  improved  by  the  thirty  years  labor  of 
Sicard,  though  encumbered  with  many  circuitous  and  useless 
processes,  had  this  great  advantage  over  those  of  the  British  and 
German  schools,  that  it  favored  the  full  development  and  highest 
improvement  of  that  language  of  gestures  which  alone  can  be- 
come the  vernacular  language  of  a  deaf  mute.  While  in  the 
schools  that  follow  the  methods  of  Braidwood  and  Heinicke, 
immense  labor  was  wasted  in  the  teaching  of  a  painful  and  im- 
perfect utterance,  the  intellectual  development  of  the  bulk  of 
their  pupils  was  cramped  and  retarded  by  the  rudeness  and  im- 
perfectness  of  their  ordinary  means  of  social  communication. 

The  French  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  regarding  ar- 
ticulation as  a  mere  accomplishment,  desirable  where  practica- 
ble, but  practicable  in  comparatively  few  cases,  gave  their  efforts 
to  the  development  of  their  pupil's  mind  and  heart  through  his 
own  language  of  signs,  teaching  him  the  written  forms  of  our 
language,  in  proportion  as  the  expansion  of  his  ideas  enabled  him 
to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  our  words  and  phrases.  That  on 
this  system  the  deaf  and  dumb  make  the  most  rapid  and  valua- 
ble acquisitions,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  results  of  many 
careful  comparisons  between  the  French  and  American  schools 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English  and  German  on  the  other. 

At  Paris,  associating  daily  with  Massieu,  Clerc,  and  others  of 
the  greatest  living  masters  of  the  language  of  pantomime,  Mr. 
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Gallaudet  acquired  that  faith  in  the  importance,  and  in  the  full 
power  of  tliat  language  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  and  of 
communication,  which  he  held  and  acted  on  through  life.  As 
evidence  of  his  earnest  convictions  on  this  point,  I  make  an  ex- 
tract from  a  private  letter,  written  only  a  year  before  his  death, 
inclosing  his  apology  for  non-attendance  at  the  first  convention 
of  American  instructors,  in  which  he  says : 

"  I  do  hope  that  one  point  will  be  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  convention,  and  its  vital  importance  appreciated,  (whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which 
signs  should  be  used  in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,)  viz : 

"That  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  cannot  be  thoroughly  qualified 
for  his  profession,  without  being  master  of  the  language  of  signs; 
natural^  as  expressed  by  the  countenance  and  gestures,  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  body  ;  and  artificial^  so  far  as  art  has  enlarged  and 
perfected  this  natural  language." 

By  securing  the  assistance  of  Laurent  Clerc,  himself  a  deaf 
mute,  thoroughly  master  of  all  the  signs  and  processes  used  at 
the  school  of  Sicard,  and  even  pronouiTced  by  good  judges  the 
ablest  of  all  the  assistants  of  that  great  man,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was 
enabled  materially  to  shorten  the  term  of  his  necessary  stay  at 
Paris.    On  arriving  in  this  country  in  August,  1816,  Mr.  Gallau- 
det and  Mr.  Clerc  spent  some  months  in  unfolding  the  necessity 
and  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  the  proposed  undertak- 
ing to  the  benevolent  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.    To  the  in- 
terest excited  by  the  then  singular  phenomenon  of  a  well-educa- 
ted and  highly  intelligent  deaf  mute,  already  ihaster  of  one  re- 
fined written  language,  and  rapidly  acquiring  another,  the  suc- 
cess which  they  met  with,  is  doubtless,  in  good  part,  to  be  ascrib- 
ed; but  still  more  to  the  singular  persuasive  powers,  consum- 
mate tact,  and  high  character  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  seemed 
through  life,  gifted  with  a  wonderful  influence  over  all  with 
whom  he  had  to  do.    With  the  funds  thus  collected,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1817,  the  first  permanent  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  opened  at  Hartford.    It  is  an  in- 
teresting coincidence,  that,  on  this  very  day,  the  first  act  of  in- 
corporation of  our  own  Institution  was  passed. 
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The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  high 
ground  on  which  he  placed  his  school  at  the  outset.  Many  of 
the  European  charitable  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  had  begun  on 
the  scale  of  an  establishment  for  paupers,  making  it  impossible, 
in  most  cases,  to  secure  teachers  of  talent  and  education,  by  which 
indeed  the  same  amount  of  funds  was  made  to  serve  for  the  relief 
of  a  much  greater  number  of  objects,  but  the  actual  benefit  to 
each  was  diminished  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 

The  founders  of  the  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  took  the  juster  and 
wiser  view,  that  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  bo:h  worlds 
were  too  high  to  be  entrusted  to  any  but  men  of  superior  charac- 
ter and  intellect,  and  that  the  appointments  of  the  Asylum  should 
be  such  as  to  make  it  a  pleasant  home,  and  not  a  sort  of  prison 
for  American  youth.  They  began,  therefore,  by  making  it  a  board- 
ing school  of  the  better  class,  making  no  distinction  between 
their  pupils;  and  the  event  has  amply  justified  their  course. 
Many  indigent  and  deserving  pupils  were  necessarily  excluded  at 
first  for  want  of  means,  but  legislative  bodies  soon  assumed  the 
patronage  of  these ;  and  in  the  end  all  enjoyed  a  much  more 
thorough  and  beneficial  education  than  if  the  charity  of  the  first 
founders  of  the  institution  had  been  diluted  to  make  it  reach  far- 
ther. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  school  was  opened,  Congress  had 
endowed  it  with  a  township  of  land,  and  five  of  the  New  England 
States  had  made  liberal  provision  for  the  education  of  their  indi- 
gent deaf  mute  population.  This  gratifying  ^result,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  legislation,  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to 
the  personal  exertions  and  influence  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  through 
exhibitions  of  his  pupils  held,  and  addresses  delivered,  in  the 
capitals  and  principal  towns  of  the  different  States,  and  through 
personal  appeals  to  influential  men. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  I 
should  pause  to  retrace  the  early  trials,  the  steady  progress  and 
the  final  and  great  prosperity  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford. Mr.  Gallaudet  continued  its  Principal  about  fourteen  years 
and  while  under  his  direction  it  attained  a  degree  of  usefulness 
and  of  reputation  second  to  no  similar  institution  in  the  world. 
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The  system  of  instruction,  derived  from  that  of  Sicard,  was  still 
greatly  modified  and  improved  by  his  own  judgment  and  experi- 
ence, especially  in  omitting  many  of  those  synthetical  processes, 
once  admired  but  now  condemned  on  all  hands  as  at  least  un- 
necessary. 

He  was  indeed  happy  in  the  uncommon  capacity  of  some  of 
his  earlier  pupils,  and  in  the  ability  of  most  of  his  earlier  asso- 
ciates;  but  then  he  developed  the  former  and  chose  the  latter. 
The  fact  that  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  founded  in 
this  country,  for  many  years,  either  at  the  outset,  obtained  teach- 
ers qualified  under  his  care,  or  if  they  started  on  a  different 
method,  were  soon  constrained  by  public  opinion  to  apply  to  his 
school  for  teachers,  evinces  a  prevailing  belief  in  the  excellence 
of  his  system,  due  not  less  to  the  superior  moral  and  religious 
tone  of  his  school  than  to  the  superiority  of  its  intellectual  re- 
sults. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  mainly  distinguished  for  the 
clearness  and  perspicuity  with  which  he  could  unfold  even  com- 
plex and  elevated  ideas  in  pantomime,  intelligible  to  the  youngest 
and  dullest  of  his  pupils.  Even  the  particles  and  grammatical 
inflections  of  language,  which  so  much  embarrass  an  ordinary 
teacher,  acquired  clearness  and  significance  in  his  signs ;  and  this 
facility  led  him  to  disregard  regularity  of  method  in  introducing 
the  difficulties  of  language  to  a  greater  degree  than  less  gifted 
teachers  would  find  safe.  But  it  was  in  his  religious  lessons  that 
his  power  was  most  manifested.  First  of  all  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  he  established  for  his  pupils  the  regular  worship  of 
God,  including  prayer,  praise,  instruction  and  exhortation,  in  the 
only  language  which  can  be  made  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  an 
assembly  of  deaf  mutes,  the  only  language  also  which,  even  with 
well-educated  deaf  mutes,  goes  most  directly  to  the  understand- 
ing, the  conscience  and  the  heart.  And  the  greatest  triumph  of 
his  method  was  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  could  unfold,  to 
pupils  of  a  few  weeks'  standing,  the  new  and  startling  ideas  of 
immaterial  existence,  God  and  immortality. 

Possessing  a  constitution  naturally  delicate,  and  worn  down  by 
the  intensity  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  felt 
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constrained  to  retire  from  the  active  management  of  his  school, 
in  the  autumn  of  1830,  and  for  a  time  sought  the  repose  he  had 
so  well  earned.  Though  henceforward  his  labors  were  to  be 
directed  to  other  objects,  still  his  paternal  interest  in  the  cause 
of  deaf-mute  education  ceased  only  with  his  life. 

Though  modest  and  retiring  by  nalure,  the  eiforts  of  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  deep  interest 
which  the  novel  character  and  remarkable  success  of  his  school 
excited  among  the  benevolent  and  intelligent,  drawing  to  its  doors 
multitudes  of  visitors  from  a  distance,  had  necessarily  made  him 
widely  known  throughout  New  England,  there  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  of  the  high  and  general  estimation  in  which  his  talent* 
and  character  were  held  than  the  fact  that  after  he  had  retired 
from  the  management  of  the  Hartford  Asylum,  pressing  otfera 
were  made  to  him  from  Boston  by  the  founders  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Asylum  for  the  Blind,  (since  so  successful  under  the  carfc 
of  Dr.  Howe,)  to  become  the  pioneer  once  more  in  a  cause  second 
only  to  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  its  claims  on  the  benevo- 
lent, and  give  the  blind,  as  he  had  given  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
benetit  of  his  rare  judgment  in  selecting,  after  a  •personal  exam- 
ination of  European  methods,  the  best  existing — of  his  enthusi- 
asm and  energy  in  carrying  them  into  practice,  and  of  his  per- 
sonal influence  in  prompting  private  and  public  liberality  toward 
the  new  enterprise.  But,  as  he  had  only  relinquished  his  labora 
in  behalf  of  the  deaf  anddunj^b  when  the  state  of  his  health  made 
it  imperatively  necessary,  the  same  reason  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  cause  of  the  blind  in  the  hands  of  one  younger,  and  not 
already  worn  down  by  previous  labors. 

His  retirement,  though  a  loss  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  proved  a 
gain  to  the  young,  not  only  of  our  own,  but  of  otlier  countries. 
For  their  use,  and  in  a  style  which  his  experience  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  deat  mutes  enabled  him  to  adapt,  especially  to  the  com- 
prehension of  minds  yet  immature,  he  now  compiled  that 
excellent  series  of  Scripture  Biography,  which,  with  his  esteemed 
work  on  Natural  Theology,  have  passed  through  many  editions, 
have  been  translated  into  various  languages,  and  in  their  influ- 
ence in  forming  the  character  of  the  young,  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  great  and  enduring  good. 
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In  this  hasty  summary  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  services  in  the  cause 
of  general  education,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  to  him  we 
owe  the  idea  of  normal  schools,  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
of  the  age.  His  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was,  in  fact,  to 
some  extent  a  normal  school^  in  whicli  teachers  were  trained  for 
his  own  and  other  institutions,  and  felicitous  and  comprehensive 
in  all  his  views,  he  soon  perceived  that  the  special  training  of 
teachers  in  view  of  their  profession,  so  necessary  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  would  be  hardly  less  advantageous  in  the 
case  of  teachers  of  other  schools. 

There  is  no  better  test  of  the  character  of  a  teacher  than  the 
feelings  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  pupils,  and  I  cannot 
refrain  from  referring,  in  proof  of  the  warm  and  lasting  senti- 
ments of  esteem  and  atfection  with  which  Mr.  Gallaudet  inspired 
all  under  his  care,  to  the  interesting  and  touching  ceremony 
which  took  place  at  Hartford  about  a  year  before  his  death,  and 
twenty  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  labor  of  instruction, 
the  presentation,  to  himself  and  his  original  associate,  Mr.  Clerc, 
of  two  massive  and  tastefully  designed  pieces  of  plate,  procured 
by  the  free  contft-ibutions  of  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb,  chiefly 
of  New  England;  an  idea,  be  it  remembered,  which  originated 
and  was  carried  out  solely  among  themselves.    It  was  an  occa- 
sion never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  w^hose  privilege  it  was  to  be 
present.    Well  may  Mr.  Gallaudet  have  felt,  as  he  looked  around 
on  the  assembled  hundreds  who  owed  to  him  their  rescue  from 
»  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  human  calamities,  and  their  present 
happiness  and  respectability,  gathered  for  a  purpose  that  gave 
striking  proofs,  both  of  the  warmth  of  their  feelings  and  of  the 
development  of  their  intelligence,  that  it  was  a  day  "to  stand  out 
with  strong  and  memorable  prominence  among  the  days  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage;"  and  a  still  more  touching  interest  was  given 
to  the  occasion  by  the  intimation  but  too  well  founded,  which  he 
gave  to  those  for  whom  he  felt  and  expressed  a  father's  love,  that 
his  life  could  scarcely  be  spared  "  for  a  few  more  years." 

For  thirteen  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  found  a  congenial 
and  appropriate  field  for  his  unwearied  benevolence,  as  chaplain 
of  the  Hartford  Retreat  for  the  Insane.   The  religious  influences 
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which  he  had,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  previous  teacher, 
been  enabled  to  wield  in  softening  the  hearts,  quelling  the  evil 
passions,  and  expanding  at  once  the  intellect  and  affections  of 
the  most  wild  and  uncultivated  among  the  de^f  and  dumb,  he 
now  sought  to  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  ihe  yet  more  wretched 
victims  of  insanity.  And  the  result  showed,  that,  even  where 
all  the  powers  of  reason  are  wrecked,  religious  feeling  can  still 
be  awakened,  to  minister  balm  to  a  mind  diseased,  and  soothe 
into  solemn  stillness  the  wild  passions  of  an  assembly  of  maniacs. 

Not  the  least  interesting  circumstance  of  his  life  was  his  mar- 
riage to  a  deaf-mute  young  lady,  who  had  been  one  of  his  earliest 
pupils.  This  lady,  perhaps  the  first  deaf  mute  who  became  the 
chosen  companion  of  a  man  of  intellect  and  superior  education, 
approved  herself  well  worthy  of  his  choice,  and  by  her  pleasing 
manners  and  exemplary  life  and  walk,  not  less  than  by  the  sons  and 
daughters  she  reared,  who,  happily  exempt  from  their  mother's 
calamity,  inherited  the  best  traits  of  their  fathers  character,  has 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  give  interest  and  dignity,  and 
brighter  prospects  in  life,  to  her  onc-e  smitten  and  degraded  com- 
panions in  misfortune 

The  character  of  Mr,  Gallaudet  was  that  of  a  singularly  good 
and  useful,  rather  than  that  of  a  great  man.  Somewhat  deficient 
in  boldness  and  orginality,  his  merit  is  not  that  of  having  devised 
new  methods  of  instruction,  but  of  having  judiciously  selected, 
and  happily  developed  and  applied,  the  best  among  the  methods 
invented  by  his  predecessors. 

He  was  emineatly  conscientious.  He  never  perverted  the  great 
powers  of  persuasion  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  to  other  than 
good  ends ;  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  seek  even  good  ends,  by 
doubtful  or  underhanded  means.  He  stood  aloof  from  party 
strife,  not  from  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  but  to 
avoid  compromising  the  interests  of  those  great  measures  with 
which  he  was  identified. 

The  ruling  traits  of  his  character  were  deep  piety  and  sincere 
benevolence .  But  his  religion  was  not  a  religion  of  forms  and  cere- 
monies, and  though  a  Congregationalist  himself,  he  was  yet  ever 
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ready  cordially  to  unite  witli  men  of  other  denominations  in  all 
measures  tending  to  the  advancement  of  human  happiness,  and 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  He  desired  rather  to  see  all  men  in- 
fluenced by  the  vital  power  of  religion  in  heart  and  life,  than  to 
propagate  the  peculiar  tenets  of  a  sect.  In  all  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  day,  he  took  a  warm  interest,  and  in  many  of 
them  a  leading  part.  In  addition  to  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  the  insane,  he  presided  over  the  Connec- 
ticut Branch  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  was  an  efficient 
frici.d  -if  the  great  enterprise  of  African  colonization. 

Courteous  in  his  manners,  and  possessing  conversational  powers  of 
a  high  order,  his  social  influence  was  great,  and  his  personal  friends 
many  and  warm.  In  the  young  he  ever  took  a  peculiar  interest, 
and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  exerted  a  rare  power  in  winning 
their  attention  and  confidence.  To  sum  up  this  brief  and  imper- 
fect sketch  of  his  character,  by  measuring  it  by  the  standard  of 
his  greatest  achievement ;  the ,  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  in 
this  country,  owes  its  rapid  advancement,  and  the  early  and  firm 
hold  it  has  taken  on  public  sympathy,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
his  lofty  disinterestedness,  and  the  moral  elevation  which  he  gave 
to  every  enterprise  in  which  he  took  part,  doing  everything  so 
evidently  and  solely  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  love  to  all  men. 

His  christian  character  shone  brightly  to  the  end.  His  last 
triumph^was  over  protracted  sickness  and  suffering,  disarmed  by 
patience  and  religious  faith.  Surrounded  by  the  family  he  had 
loved,  faithfully  educated,  and  hopetully  committed  to  God  in 
many  prayers,  he  fell  asleep  in  peace.  To  us  his  death  is  the 
loss  of  one  whose  place  can  hardly  be  supplied;  to  him,  whose 
whole  life  seemed  a  preparation  for  immortality,  we  cannot  doubt 
it  is  great  and  everlasting  gain.  He  has  rested  from  his  labors, 
and  it  has  been  given  to  few  to  be  followed  by  works  bearing  so 
unequivocally  the  stamp  of  the  Divine  approbation. 
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REPORT 


Of  a  visit  to  Institutions  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium 
and  Great  Britain,  in  the  Summer  of  185  L 

BY  HARVEY  P.  PEET. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb : 

.  Gentlemen,  At  your  meeting  on  the  twelfth  day  of  November, 
1850,  after  granting  me  leave  of  absence,  the  following  resolution, 
among  others,  was  adopted  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  President  be 
requested  to  submit  a  Report,  on  his  return,  for  the  information 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  upon  the  question,  whether  any  and 
what  improvements  in  the  domestic  government  of  this  Institu- 
tion, or  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  therein,  his  observation 
of  the  management  and  processes  of  foreign  institutions  may  in- 
duce him  to  recommend."  In  compliance  with  the  request  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  resolution  I  submit  the  following 

REPORT : 

Having  been  furnislied  with  letters  of  accreditation  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  to  kindred  foreign  institutions ;  with  tes- 
timonials from  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  with  recom- 
mendationS'  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr^ 
Webster,  to  the  attention  and  assistance  of  American  diplomatic 
and  consular  agents  abroad,  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1851,  we 
embarked  on  board  the  new  packet  ship  Germania,  bound  from 
New- York  to  Havre,  and  in  a  few  hours  found  ourselves  rocking 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  The  accommodations  of  our  noble 
ship,  and  the  courteous  attentions  of  Captain  Wocd,  were  such 
as  to  le^ve  nothing  to  desire,  except  relief  from  that  terrible  trial 
of  landsmen,  making  their  first  ocean  voyage,  seasickness. 
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Our  party  oonsisted  ot  the  undersigned,  his  eldest  sou,  Isaac 
Lewis  Feet,  professor  in  the  Institution,  whose  attainments  as  a 
linguist  made  his  services,  during  our  continental  tour,  singularly 
useful,  and  even  indispensable,  and  to  whom  much  of  the  merit 
of  this  report,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  justly  due ;  and  three  deaf 
mutes,  two  former  pupils  of  the  Institution,  G.  C.  W.  Gamage, 
and  William  Howell,  and  one  present  pupil,  N.  D.  Wilkins. 

We  reached  Havre  after  a  prosperous  and  rather  short  passage 
on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  March  20th.  Here  we  stopped  one 
day,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  (including  the  strange 
vexation  of  passports,  in  a  country,  at  least  nominally  republi- 
can,) for  our  progress  inland  ;  obtaining  a  few  hours  also  to  view 
the  notabilities  of  the  place,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  the  arti- 
ficially excavated  harbor ;  and  on  Friday  were  carried  fifty-seven 
miles  by  rail-road  to  Rouen. 

In  this  old  and  renowned  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  people, 
we  spent  the  afternoon,  night  and  next  morning,  intending  to- 
visit  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  which,  according  to  the  tables  put 
forth  from  Paris,  ought  to  be  found  here.  Perhaps  the  modesty 
of  its  teachers  keeps  this  school  too  much  in  the  back  ground, 
for  after  diligent  enquiry,  we  were  unable  to  find  any  person  who 
even  knew  of  its  existence.  We  therefore  gave  the  remainder  of 
our  short  stay  in  this  ancient  capital  of  Normandy  to  the  contem- 
plation of  its  monuments  of  the  middle  ages.  The  cathedral,  (in 
which  the  heart  of  Hichard  Coeur  de  Lion  is  said  to  be  still  pre- 
served,) and  the  church  of  St.  Ouen,  in  the  vastness  of  their 
proportions  and  the  elaboration  of  their  ornaments,  far  surpassed 
any  churches  we  had  seen  in  America.  Yet  even  these  vast 
buildings,  as  we  afterward  proved,  were  only  half-way  steps  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  greater  architectural  monuments  of  Paris 
and  Rome.  But  though  our  country  of  yesterday  cannot,  as  yet, 
shov/  piles  of  almost  useless  masonry  to  vie  with  those  raised  in 
Europe,  during  two  thousand  years,  we  can  boldly  challenge 
comparison,  class  with  class,  with  such  works  as  our  Erie  canal, 
Erie  railroad,  and  Croton  water  works. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  locality  in  Rouen  is  that  where 
the  heroic  Joan  of  Arc,  whose  only  crime  was,  that  herenthusiesm 
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had  roused  the  spirit  of  her  ooanfryrnen,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
a  foreign  invasion,  was  ruthlessly  burned  at  the  stake,  calling  to 
her  confessor,  as  the  flames  rose  aioiind  her,  to  hold  the  cross 
higher,  that  she  might  fix  her  eyes  to  the  last  on  that  symbol  of 
her  faith. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  we  resumed  our  journey  by  railroad 
through  a  fertile  region  dotted  with  the  remains  of  feudal  castles, 
and  watered  by  the  winding  Seine.  At  half  past  four,  P.  M.,  we 
found  ourselves  in  Paris,  having  accomplished  a  distance  of 
eighty-four  miles  in  about  three  hours  and  a  half 

Here  we  had  the  happiness  of  meeting,  for  the  fii^t  time  in  six- 
teen years,  our  old  friend  and  former  associate  in  the  New- York 
Institution,  Professor  Leon  Vaisse,  who,  apprised  by  letter  of  our 
coming,  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  railroad  depot.  To  him  w^e 
were  greatly  indebted  for  many  courtesies  and  attentions,  both 
during  our  short  stay  in  Paris  at  this  time,  and  our  return  three 
months  later.  Mr.  Vaisse  had  kindly  secured  for  us  very  eligible 
rooms,  to  which  he  now  conducted  us,  at  the  Hotel  de  Tours, 
near  the  Bourse,  thus  saving  us  much  trouble  and  perplexity. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  Mr.  Vaisse  came,  according  to 
promise,  to  escort  us  to  the  National  (formerly  Royal)  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  quite  on  the  other  side  of  Paris,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques.  When  we  arrived  the  pupils  were  assembled 
in  the  chapel  of  the  institution,  in  which  we  were  also  invited  to 
seat  ourselves. 

This  chapel  is  a  neat  room,  fitted  up  with  a  tastefully  orna- 
mented altar,  a  crucifix,  wax  tapers,  and  the  other  usual  appen- 
dages of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  A  remarkable  picture  by 
Vernet,  of  Christ  healing  a  dumb  man,  hung  behind  the  altar. 
The  seats  are  without  backs,  immovable,  and  placed  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  longest  diameter,  with  an  aisle  running  through  the 
centre.  The  male  and  female  pupils,  even  here,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  see  each  other.  The  former  occupied  the  main  floor, 
and  the  latter  sat  in  a  gallery  above,  screened  from  view  by  a 
curtain. 


The  senice  we  witnessed  was  that  of  the  mass,  which,  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  Catholics,  is  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  of  the 
services  of  their  church ; — a  service,  to  use  the  words  of  a  book  of 
devotion  for  the  use  of  deaf  mutes,  prepared  by  one  of  their 
teachers,  and  printed  with  the  sanction  of  an  Archbishop,  "  is 
the  action  the  most  agreeable  to  God,  the  most  useful  to  men, 
that  a  Christian  can  perform  here  below  in  which,  not  sym- 
bolically, but  as  they  believe  really^  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  offered  on  the  altar  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  those 
who  devoutly  attend.  Taught  to  believe  that  visibly  before  them, 
a  God  descends  upon  the  altar,  and  offers  himself  a  sacrifice  for 
them,"  that  devout  attendance  on  the  mass  is  in  itself  meritorious 
and  will  "  obtain  from  the  mercy  of  God  pardon  for  sins,"  and 
that  levity  and  inattention  arc  among  the  most  flagrant  of  sins, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  pupils  should  conduct  themselves 
with  the  utmost  decorum.  The  officiating  priest  read  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  the  prescribed  ser- 
vice, most  of  the  time  with  his  face  turned  toward,  or  bowing 
before,  the  crucifix ;  thus  leaving  each  pupil  to  edify  himself,  as 
best  he  might,  by  his  own  reflections,  aided  by  a  book  of  prayers 
in  French  with  which  each  was  furnished.  The  services  of  the 
altar  were,  in  all  points,  the  same  as  for  congregations  who  hear. 
Four  of  the  deaf-mute  boys,  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  robed 
in  white  and  scarlet,  held  the  wax  tapers. 

After  the  services,  we  were  introduced  to  Mr.  DeLanneau,  the 
Director  of  the  Institution,  who,  with  all  the  employes,  resident 
in  the  building,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Institution, 
sets,  to  the  pupils,  an  example  of  punctual  and  devout  attend- 
ance at  the  masses  and  vespers,  which  form  the  only  observances 
by  which  Sunday  is  distinguished  from  other  days  of  the  week. 
The  director  received  us  with  much  courtesy  and  gave  us  full 
permission  to  inspect  every  department  of  tlie  Institution  at  our 
convenience. 

The  pupils  passed  from  the  chapel  to  their  play  grounds, 
where  they  engaged  in  their  sports  as  freely  as  on  any  other  day 
of  the  week.  And  we  learned^that  Sunday  was  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal holidays,  on  which  they  were  indulged  with  a  promenade 

•     Petit  Manuel  du  jeunc  sourJ  muot  pioux,"  by  Kort-sUcr  of  Lyoas. 
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through  Paris.  On  this  day,  we  found,  they  have  not,  as  with 
us,  any  religious  lessons  to  study,  doctrinal  instruction  being 
given  by  the  chaplain  on  Thursday.* 

The  pupils  on  this  day  were  dressed  in  their  holiday  uniform, 
a  frock  coat  of  blue  cloth,  with  gilt  buttons,  and  pantaloons  of 
the  same  color  and  material.  Their  physical  development  was 
good,  though  they  hardly  presented  the  healthy  glow  so  common 
among  our  own  pupils.  They  appeared  much  interested  when 
they  discovered  that  my  companions  were  well  skilled  in  their 
own  language  of  signs,  and  for  some  time  an  animated  conversa- 
tion was  kept  up  between  the  Americans  and  French,  in  which 
some  of  our  new  acquaintances  displayed  much  intelligence,  viva- 
city and  enthusiasm.  The  differences  of  dialect,  between  insti- 
tutions three  thousand  miles  apart,  proved  no  impediment  to 
mutual  communications,  and  one  of  our  party,  who  hardly  knew 
u  word  of  French,  found  no  difficulty  in  conversing  with  those 
who  knew  not  a  single  word  of  English.  In  their  eyes,  we  were 
invested  with  a  double  interest,  as  representatives  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  the  new  world,  and  personal  acquaintances  of  one 
of  whose  fame  they  are  justly  proud,  Laurent  Clerc;  and  as  citi- 
zens of  the  other  great  republic  of  the  world ;  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  Paris,  impulsive,  enthusiastic  and  fearless  by  nature, 
were  among  the  first  to  welcome  the  Republic.  They  threw 
themselves  freely  into  the  surge  of  the  Revolution  of  February, 
and  more  than  one  of  them  fell  fighting  at  the  barricades. 

Their  esprit  du  corpsj  or  as  Dr.  Howe  would  say,  their  clannish 
spirit,  is  also  very  strong.  At  the  first  election  under  the  repub- 
lic, the  deaf  mutes  of  Paris  nominated  and  warmly  supported 
Berthier,  the  most  distinguished  of  their  own  number,  and  in 
their  eyes,  hardly  inferior  to  Napoleon  or  Lamartine,  for  member 
of  the  National  Legislature.  How  many  votes  they  obtained  for 
their  candidate  is  not  recorded.  Among  the  petitions  presented 
to  the  provisional  government,  in  the  first  flush  of  the  Revolution, 
was  one  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  the  functionaries  of  the  In- 

•  So  we  understood  at  the  time,  but  it  would  appear  from  the  details  furnished  hj 
some  of  the  pupils  which  will  presently  be  cited,  that  about  oue-third  of  the  pupils 
received  instruction  from  the  chaplain  in  the  oalechism,  on  Sunday  as  weU  as 
Thursday  morning. 
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stitution  should  be  chosen  by  suffrage.  But  who  the  electors 
were  to  be  is  not  clear.  Was  it  intended  that  the  pupils  should 
elect  their  professors  ? 

To  give  unity  to  my  account  of  this  old  and  celebrated  Institu- 
tion, I  will,  in  this  place,  collect  all  the  observations  made  by 
my  son  and  myself,  both  at  this  time,  and  on  our  return  in  June ; 
together  with  such  facts  of  importance  to  the  understanding  of 
its  history  and  condition,  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from 
printed  documents  and  books. 

SITUATION,  BUILDINGS,  GROUNDS. 

The  National  Institution  of  Paris  is  located  toward  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  city,  not  far  eastward  from  the  extensive  gardens 
of  Luxembourg.  The  street  of  St.  Jacques,  on  which  it  fronts  is 
remarkable  as  forming,  with  the  street  St.  Martin,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Seine,  a  continuous  and  nearly  straight  line  of  thor- 
oughfare quite  through  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  from  one  of 
the  northernmost  to  one  of  the  southernmost  barriers.  The  buil- 
dings and  grounds  originally  belonged  to  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary or  convent,  which  being  sequestrated  at  the  first  revolution, 
were  assigned  to  the  Institution  when,  after  the  death  t<f  De  V 
Epee,  it  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  nation. 

Probably  no  similar  institution  in  the  world  possesses  more  vast 
and  imposing  edifices.  The  main  building  is  parallel  with  the 
street  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  spacious  court.  Two  wings 
extend  at  right  angles  to  the  street.  The  north  wing  also  ex- 
tends westward  along  a  by-street  (now  called  Rue  de  VAhhe  de  P- 
Epee,)  some  distance  beyond  the  main  building,  and  partly  in- 
closes the  grounds  in  the  rear.  In  this  wing  are  the  apartments 
of  the  chief  functionaries  of  the  Institution,  the  hall  of  public  ex- 
hibitions, the  hospital,  and  the  joiner's  shop. 

Of  the  main  building,  the  basement  contains  the  refectory,  (dining 
room)  and  the  kitchen;  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  work-shops, 
and  sitting  rooms,  (or  study  rooms,  sallas  etude)  the  second  by 
the  class  rooms,  rooms  for  design,  and  the  chapel ;  the  third  and 
fourth  floor  by  the  dormitories,  toilet  rooms,  and  the  laundry. 
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The  south  wing,  with  a  walled  garden  adjacent,  is  sacred  to  the 
use  of  the  female  pupils,  where  they  are  kept  almost  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  an  eastern  harem,  with  teachers,  superintendents  and  at- 
tendants of  their  own  sex,  few  persons  except  their  own  relatives 
being  permitted  to  see  them  at  all.  Even  the  doctor,  steward^ 
and  chaplain  can  enter  here  only  when  their  services  are  re- 
quired. Tlie  director  alone  has  the  right  of  entry ;  and  a  special 
order  from  him,  seldom  granted,  is  necessary  to  open  the  doors  of 
this  sanctuary  to  visitors. 

Each  of  the  two  departments  has  its  entrance  on  the  street, 
where  a  porter  or  porteress  is  always  in  attendance,  charged  to 
record  the  names  and  time  of  entrance  and  departure  of  all 
comers  and  goers.  Though  the  grounds  are  bounded  on  streets 
on  three  sides,  no  egress  or  ingress  is  ever  permitted,  or  indeed 
possible,  short  of  escalade,  except  through  the  porters'  lodges. 

The  grounds  of  tlie  Institution  are  spacious,  extending  west- 
ward to  the  next  parallel  street,  and  are  about  equally  divided 
between  gardens  (some  assigned  to  the  principal  functionaries, 
and  others  cultivated  by  the  pupils,)  and  a  play-ground  for  the 
boys.  This  play-ground  is  planted  with  noble  trees,  under  the 
shade  of  which  the  pupils  can  play  in  summer  without  their  hats.. 
At  one  end  is  a  gymnasium  enclosed  with  palings,  and  fitted  up 
with  the  best  apparatus  for  exercises  designed  to  r  -velop  the 
chest  and  strengthen  the  limbs,  and  muscles.  Once  c.-  week,  in 
the  spring  and  summer,  a  special  professor  of  gymnastics  comes 
to  give  lessons  to  the  pupils,  some  of  whom  have  attained  to  great 
expertness  in  this  art. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  grounds, 
which  the  officers  of  the  Institution  informed  us,  including  build- 
ings, court  yard,  etc.  embraced  eight  arpenisj  rather  more  than 
e.'ght  English  acres.  From  the  compact  form  of  these  grounds, 
the  space  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution  is  not  only 
more  convenient  but  actually  larger  than  will  be  the  available 
portion  of  the  grounds  of  the  New-York  Institution,  after  Forty- 
ninth  street  shall  have  been  carried  through  them.  Yet  the  In- 
stitution of  Paris  has  but  two  thirds  as  many  pupils  as  ours  now, 
and  the  time  is  not  remote,  when  ours  will  need  twice  the  space 
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that  would  suffice  for  the  former.  We  could  not  but  recall  one 
of  the  exaggerated  or  random  assertions  made,  some  years  since, 
in  a  report  to  the  New-York  Common  Council,  against  granting 
indefinitely,  to  our  Institution,  the  grounds  it  had  long  occupied, 
namely,  that  these  grounds  were  much  more  extensive  than  were 
jound  necessary  for  the  large  and  liberally  endowed  Institution  of 
Paris.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  men,  seeking  temporary  pop- 
ularity by  appeals  to  public  parsimony,  at  the  expense  of  the 
cause  of  humanity,  will  hereafter  be  more  careful  to  know  of 
what  they  affirm. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

This  Institution  and  that  of  Bordeaux  are  supported  and  di- 
rectly controlled  by  the  national  government.  Together  with 
the  Institution  for  the  blind  they  are  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  from  an  absurd  and  degrading 
idea  that  they  should  be  classed  with  the  hospitals,  lunatic 
asylums  and  houses  of  refuge.  Many  earnest  attempts  have  been 
made  to  have  them  placed  where  t]\ey  belong,  with  the  ordinary 
schools  and  academies,  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  failure  of  these  efforts  I  cannot  account  for,  unless  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  personal  influence  of  some  interested  individuals. 

The  Minister  appoints  a  consulting  committee  from  among  men 
•of  science,  letters  and  benevolence,  on  whose  advice  he  makes 
regulations  and  appoints  the  more  important  functionaries.  In 
"rmalh  r  matters,  and  in  appointments  of  monitors  and  domestics, 
the  director  decides,  advised  in  certain  cases  by  the  consulting 
committee.  The  members  of  this  committee  occasionally  come 
to  inspect  the  classes  and  other  departments. 

DOMESTIC  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  director,  tho  professor,  who  is  ex  qfficiis  second  director, 
(now  Prof.  Vaisse,)  the  steward,  (Econome  or  Agent  comptable^) 
the  chaplain  (Jlumonier*)  and,  if  I  understand  aright,  the  physi- 
cian, and  also  in  the  girls'  department,  the  matron  (Surveillante 
en  chef,)  are  provided  each  with  a  suite  of  rooms,  (from  five  to 
ten  rooms  each,  all  having  domestics,  several  of  them  families) 

•  AumofU^,  (Almoner)  ]a  the  commoB  title  of  tho  cfcflpWn  in  %  Froncli  public  institiiUo 
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and  with  a  fixed  amount  of  fuel  and  lights,  but  not  with  board. 
The  aspirants,  Maiires  and  Mattresses  (Tetude,  (tutors  and  tutor- 
esses,) and  the  inferior  persons  employed,  are  lodged  and  dieted 
with  the  pupils.  (Some  of  them  have  separate  bed  chambers,^ 
others  are  reqired  to  sleep  in  the  dormitories  of  the  pupils.)  But 
the  professors,  male  and  female,  receiving  stated  salaries,  provide 
for  themselves  and  families,  if  they  have  any,  in  the  city,  and 
come  to  the  Institution  only  at  school  hours.  The  professors  are 
never  called  to  oversee  the  pupils  out  of  the  classes,  or  to  give 
advice  in  matters  relating  to  the  domestic  administration,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  director  never  interferes  with  the  instruction 
of  the  classes,  further  than  to  ascertain,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
by  means  of  a  servant  whom  he  sends  to  each  class  room,  wheth- 
er the  professor  is  at  his  post. 

The  domestic  department  is  characterized  by  great  order  and 
neatness.  The  refectory  was  furnished  with  two  marble  tables 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  apartment.  At  the  upper  end 
is  a  cross  table,  at  which  the  maitres  d' etude  take  their  meals  and 
overlook  the  pupils.  The  diet  is  very  simple ;  at  breakfast,  bread 
only,  with  water,  (the  friends  of  a  few  of  the  pupils  furnish  them, 
through  the  porter,  with  butter, coffee,  etc.,)  at  dinner  three  dishes, 
soup,  meat  or  fish,  according  to  the  day,  and  potatoes,  or  beans, 
etc.,  with  ordinary  red  wine  diluted  with  water,  and  bread  with- 
out butter.  After  school,  at  four,  they  have  a  luncheon  of  dry 
bread,  without  butter,  like  theSreakfast,  and  at  supper  a  cold  or 
warm  dish,  (the  remains  of  the  dinner?)  with  a  dessert.  On  one 
day,  (a  fish  day,)  when  we  noticed  them  at  dinner,  the  three 
dishes  were  :  1 ,  soup,  2,  codfish  and  potatoes,  3,  lentiles  or  pulse. 

The  pupiis,  after  taking  their  places  at  table,  had  their  atten- 
tion called,  by  the  beat  of  a  drum,  to  one  of  their  number  ap- 
pointed to  repeat  in  signs  the  benedicite.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meal,  the  drum  was  again  beaten,  and  thanks  returned  in  the 
same  way.  At  another  beat,  the  boys  all  rose,  and  at  still  another, 
marched  out  into  the  play  ground.  Here  after  a  recreation  of 
half  an  hour,  they  were  called,  by  the  drum,  to  form  themselves 
into  a  procession  and  walk  into  the  Hall  of  Design.  To  a  ques- 
tion, put  by  my  son,  as  to  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  the 
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drum,  some  of  them  replied  that  the  sound  seemed  to  pass  along 
the  ground  then  up  their  lov.'er  limbs,  and  was  felt  bj  them  in  the 
epigastrium. 

The  dormitories,  two  in  number,  are  furnished  with  single  beds 
and  iron  bedsteads.  By  the  side  of  each  bed  stood  a  night  con- 
venience. The  boys,  we  were  told,  made  their  own  beds  on  ri- 
sing. In  an  adjoining  room,  (salle  de  toilet  or  lavaho)  on  the 
same  floor,  were  wash-basins.  On  a  separate  nail  hung  a  sepa- 
rate towel  for  each  of  the  boys.  These  wash-rooms  were  used 
only  on  rising,  being  locked  up  the  rest  of  the  day.  When 
obliged  to  wash  at  other  times,  they  used  a  marble  basin  in  the 
basement,  and  towels  common  to  all. 

The  hospitals  are  quite  extensive  and  admirably  arranged. 
More  space  has  been  assigned  to  them  than  has,  happily,  been 
found  necessary.  At  the  time  of  our  first  visit,  the  hospital  of  the 
boys'  quarter  contained  three  patients.  They  are  under  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  a  nurse,  and  are  visited  daily  by  the  physi- 
cian, who  receives  a  stated  annual  salary.  The  physician  is 
charged  to  examine  each  new  pupil,  and  if  his  deafness  appears 
curable,  to  make  trial  of  suitable  remedies. 

In  every  portion  of  the  domestic  department  the  duties  of  each 
employe  are  prescribed  by  written  rules,  signed  by  the  director, 
who,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  consulting  committee,  makes 
and  alters  minor  regulations,  conforming  to  the  general  regula- 
tions sanctioned  by  the  Minister.  All  orders  are  given  in  wri- 
ting, and  when  special,  are  borne  by  a  servant  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  a  note  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  DeLanneau  to  each  of  the  Professors,  directing  them  to  give 
us  every  facility  for  seeing  their  respective  classes. 

In  short,  the  discipline  of  the  establishment  is  half  monastical 
and  half  military.  The  relations  of  the  functionarie>s  to  eaoli 
other  partake  more,  perhaps,  of  military  respect  and  subordina- 
tion than  of  the  mutual  courtesies,  good  will,  and  consideration 
for  each  other's  rights  which,  among  the  corps  of  teachers  of  an 
American  Institution,  would  make  authority  and  punctiliousness 
unnecessary. 
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The  pupils  are  not  permitted  to  hold  communication  with  any 
persons  out  of  the  Institution,  except  their  own  families,  cr  the 
authorized  correspondents  of  the  latter  in  Paris.  All  letters  to 
and  from  them,  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  director. 
Any  officer  or  employe  of  the  Institution,  carrying  a  letter,  or 
performing  a  commission,  for  one  of  the  pupils  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  director,  is  liable  to  be  dismissed  for  this  fact 
alone. 

REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

The  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  appears  to  me  to  be 
addressed  too  much  to  the  inferior  motives  of  pride,  avarice,  os- 
tentation, love  of  display,  and  triumph  of  superiority.  A  syste- 
matic course  of  appeals  to  the  high  faculties  of  mutual  benevo- 
lence, and  reverence  for  the  wishes  of  their  parents  and  teachers, 
and  for  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  of  rational  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  and  advantages  of  right  conduct,  would,  I  am  confi- 
dent, produce  at  least  as  much  outward  order  and  decorum,  and 
far  better  inward  fruits. 

Corporal  punishment  is  not,  as  I  understand,  resorted  to.  The 
lighter  punishments,  for  idleness,  inattention,  breaches  of  order 
in  the  school  or  study  rooms,  etc.  consist  in  depriving  the  pupil 
of  his  meal  or  part  of  it,  at  dinner  or  supper,  placing  him  with 
bread  and  water  at  the  table  of  penitence,  or  obliging  him  to 
wear  the  dress  of  penitence.  More  serious  cases  are  punished  by 
confinement  with  a  task,  for  a  time  not  exceeding  three  days ;  by 
a  public  reprimand  recorded  in  a  register,  and  finally  by  a  public 
reprimand,  and  recorded  and  affixed  in  view  of  visitors  in  the 
parlor.  If  these  means  prove  insufficient  the  pupil  is  expelled 
from  the  school. 

The  lighter  punishments  are  inflicted  by  the  professors  and  tu- 
tors, the  former  of  whom,  in  case  of  breaches  of  order  in  school, 
or  neglect  to  get  lessons,  enter  the  punishment  in  a  book  which 
is  delivered  to  the  tutor  who  sees  to  its  execution.  The  director 
alone  can  inflict  the  graver  punishments. 

The  rewards  consist  in  notes  of  approbation  for  good  conduct, 
given  weekly,  (a  certain  number  of  which  entitle  the  pupil  to  a 
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special  premium,)  and  in  books,  medais,  crowns  and  sums  of 
money,  bestowed  after  the  annual  examination  in  August,  on  one 
or  more  pupils  in  each  class.  This  distribution  of  rewards  is 
made  an  occasion  of  considerable  pomp  and  ceremonv.  Men  of 
social  and  political  distinction  are  chosen  to  preside.  The  friends 
and  relatives  of  pupils,  and  others  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
Institution,  fill  the  Hall  of  Public  Exercises ;  addresses  are  de- 
livered by  the  professors  in  rotation,  both  orally  and  in  panto- 
mime, and  the  fortunate  candidates  for  the  prizes  are  made  the 
heroes  of  a  fete.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  scenes  may  pro- 
duce heart-burnings  and  foster  envy.  I  would  prefer  that  prizes 
for  scholarship  and  good  conduct,  if  conferred,  should  be  given 
to  all  who  have  attained  a  fair  degree  of  merit,  not  reserved  for 
one  or  two  among  several,  perhaps  almost  equally  deserving. 
The  premiums,  it  may  be  added,  are  mostly  derived  from  legacies 
left  to  the  Institution,  years  ago,  for  this  special  object.  The  ad- 
dresses delivered  on  this  occasion,  with  the  names  of  the  pupils 
crowned^  as  the  phrase  is,  are  published  in  an  annual  pamphlet^ 
the  only  kind  of  annual  report  ever  published  by  this  Institu- 
tion.   Its  reports  are  made  to  the  Minister,  and  rest  in  his  office 

TRADES. 

The  trades  taught  to  the  boys  are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  joinery, 
(nearly  equivalent  to  cabinet  making,)  turning  and  lithography. 
As  a  preparation  for  this  last,  all  the  pupils  receive  an  hour's  in- 
struction  in  drawing  three  times  a  week,  from  a  well  qualified 
and  well  paid  special  professor.*  This  is  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  Institution.  A  large  room  is  fitted  up  for  this  special  pur- 
pose, and  it  was  truly  a  gratifying  sight  to  see  all  the  boys  seated, 
each  with  a  portfolio  and  a  co-py  before  him,  exerting  himself  to 
his  utmost  capacity  to  give  the  exact  counterpart  ol  his  copy. 
A  pencil  and  a  knife  are  allowed  to  each  of  the  pupils ;  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson  these  are  all  carefully  collected  into  separate 
baskets.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  drawing  were  remarkably 
fine,  and  did  great  credit  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils. 

*  The  drawing  master,  for  his  three  hours'  attendance  weekly,  reccivee  one-third  as  much 
aa  the  professors,  -who  attend  four  hours  daily.  Instruction  in  drawing  is  also  given  to  all  tlve 
girls  by  a  teacher  of  their  own  sex. 
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The  attention  paid  to  drawing  is  not  without  useful  results. 
There  are,  among  the  former  pupils  of  the  Institution,  several 
skillful  and  successful  artists,  and  some  are  employed  as  engravers 
by  the  government.  In  fact  the  fine  arts  offer  the  surest  pros- 
pect for  a  deaf  mute  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  and  industry, 
to  acquire  competence  and  a  distinguished  social  position. 

In  turning  we  were  shown  some  very  neat  and  creditable  spe- 
cimens of  fancy  work.  Some  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution 
have  obtained  a  silver  medal,  for  articles  in  this  branch,  at  a  na- 
tional exposition  of  French  industry.  In  lithography  also  we  saw 
some  very  favorable  specimens,  and  on  the  whole  the  industrial 
department  seemed  well  organized,  and  succesful. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION,  HISTORY  AND 
PRESENT  STATE. 

The  memory  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Ep^^e,  the  founder  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Paris,  is  still  cherished  by  teachers  and  pupils  with  a 
religious  and  enthusiastic  veneration.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
successor,  Slcard,  though  enjoying  in  his  own  day  so  brilliant  a 
reputation,  is  now  held  in  very  moderate  repute.  In  the  general 
sentiment  De  I'Epee  is  the  "  father  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  the 
self-sacrificing  teacher,  who  devoted  to  them  his  fortune  and  his 
life — the  first  who  won  for  the  indigent  deaf  mute  a  place  in  the 
hearts  and  in  the  prayers  of  the  christian  public,  and  secured  to 
them  a  hold  on  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  benevolent 
and  powerful — the  first  to  discover  and  put  in  practice  a  mode 
of  instruction  that  admits  of  collecting  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
schools,  so  that  one  teacher  can  give  lessons  to  a  numerous  class 
at  once,  whereby  he  made  possible  the  instruction  of  those,  far 
the  largest  part  of  those  unfortunates,  w^ho  could  not  hope  to  oc- 
cupy each  the  entire  time  and  care  of  a  well  qualified  teacher. 
True,  his  immediate  success  was  but  moderate,  and  he  left  his 
method  imperfect,  but  his  advent  was  still  the  dawming  of  a  far 
brighter  and  happier  day  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  the  world 
had  yet  seen. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  titles  of  Sicard  to  respect  reduce  them- 
selves to  the  merit  of  his  methods  ;  and  here  he  is  found  espe- 
cially wanting.  He  was  not  the  sun  that  dissipates  the  morning 
clouds,  but  the  lightning  that  breaks  through  them  to  dazzle  and 
lead  astray.  It  is  held  that  his  processes,  so  much  admired  in 
his  day,  were  adapted  to  captivate  the  imagination  of  those  who 
attended  his  public  exercises — that  in  most  cases  they  were  real 
hindrances  to  the  pupil's  progress,  and  that  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  pupils,  painfully  conducted  through  a  long  series  of 
metaphysical  labyrinths,  came  forth  with  an  irremediable  confu- 
sion of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  language.  Even  Massieu,  whose 
fame,  a  few  brilliant  answers  given  at  public  exercises  have  spread 
through  the  world,  was,  after  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
him  best,  unable  to  write  a  page  in  correct  French,  or  to  follow 
out  to  any  length  a  consecutive  chain  of  reasoning.  Clerc  is  almost 
the  only  decided  exception  to  this  judgment  upon  the  pupils  of 
Sicard,  and  his  case  only  shows  what  a  pupil  of  rare  talent  may 
become,  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  the  system  under  which  he 
was  trained.  Such  is  the  prevalent  judgment  passed  on  Sicard 
in  Paris.   I  only  report  it. 

In  the  declining  years  of  Sicard,  Bebian,  who  holds,  in  the  es- 
teem of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Paris,  the  next  place  to  De  I'Epee, 
rose  like  the  sun  partially  dispelling  the  clouds.  To  a  power 
and  facility  of  expression  in  the  language  of  pantomime  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  his  admirers,  has  been  rivalled  by  no  teach- 
er before  or  since,  he  joined  a  depth  of  thought,  practical  com- 
mon sense,  and  pungency  and  grace  of  style,  rarely  found  in 
union.  By  his  elForts  and  influence,  both  the  laboriously  devel- 
oped system  of  methodical  signs,  (so  far  as  those  signs  represent- 
ed words  and  not  ideas,^  or  were  arbitrarily  devised  to  dictate 

♦  The  greatest  defect  of  methodical  signs,  as  used  in  the  school  of  Sicard,  vras  the  tendency 
to  use  the  same  sign  for  all  the  dififerent  meanings  of  a  word.  Hence,  the  more  significant  and 
appropriate  the  sign  for  one  meaning,  the  greater  the  confusion  of  ideas  when  applied  to  a  dif- 
ferent meaning.  This  was  especially  true  of  signs,  for  instance,  by  which  operations  that 
produce  certain  effects,  were  figured  to  denote  those  efifects  however  otherwise  produced,  or  by 
which  signs,  characteristic  of  certain  individuals,  were  applied  to  whole  classes  having  no  com- 
mon resemblance  in  the  points  on  which  the  signs  were  founded.  Bebian  relates  that  one  day, 
seeing  one  of  Sicard's  assistants  dictate  to  his  class  the  phrase  roasted  chestnuts,  (forming 
part  of  a  vocabulary,)  he  caused  roasted  chestnuts  to  be  brought  into  the  class,  and  demanded 
their  name.    All  the  pupils  replied  that  they  did  not  know ;  and  were  much  surprised  when 
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grammatical  particles  and  terminations,)  and  the  pompous  and 
imposing  metaphysical  processes  of  Sicard  were  put  aside,  and 
gradually  went  into  total  disuse  and  oblivion.  For  those  circuit- 
ous and  cumbrous  artificial  instruments,  Bebian  substituted 
methods  more  natural,  simple,  direct  and  efficacious.  Arrang- 
ing the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  grammatical  difficulties 
of  language  in  a  regular  philosophical  progression,  by  a  few  sim- 
ple gestures,  chosen  with  such  admirable  tact,  that  they  convey- 
ed neither  more  nor  less  than  the  precise  idea  to  be  communica- 
ted, he  reached  at  once  the  intelligence  of  his  pupil,  and  impart- 
ed to  every  written  phrase  life  and  significance.  The  main  fea- 
tures of  his  plan  were  the  careful  graduation  of  difficulties  and 
the  early  employment  of  the  words  and  forms  already  taught  in 
forming  little  narratives  and  dialogues  adapted  to  the  pupil's 
comprehension.  He  made  much  use  of  design,  and  of  a  sort  of 
written  formulas,  by  which  the  value  of  grammatical  termina- 
tions and  particles  was  deduced,  by  a  kind  of  diagram^  from 
their  elements.* 

Almost  the  only  trace  of  the  labors  of  Sicard,  which  Bebian 
preserved,  is  the  celebrated  theory  of  ciphers  applied  to  mark 
the  parts  of  a  proposition,  and  to  decompose  the  elements  of  a 
sentence.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  who  have  ever 
honored  this  or  any  other  institution  for  c'eaf  mutes,  Berthier, 
Lenoir,  Forestier,  etc.,  still  live  to  attest  the  ability  and  success 
of  this  remarkable  instructor.  And  I  believe  that  the  general 
sentiment  is,  that  since  the  retirement  of  Bebian,  the  Institution 
of  Paris  has  produced  no  pupil,  deaf  mute  from  birth,  to  compete 
with  those  just  named. 

Sicard  outlived  his  activity,  and,  perhaps,  his  usefulness, 
though  he  remained  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  Institution  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1822.    On  this  event,  the  vacant 

told  that  they  had  just  written  the  name.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  teacher  had  signed  for 
the  word  roasted,  as  he  would  to  express  roasted  veal.  He  had  put  the  chestnuts  on  the 
spit.  On  another  occasion,  Bebain  saw  one  of  Sicard's  disciples  dictate  to  a  pupil  at  a  public 
exhibition,  the  sentence,  "  The  cat  is  a  domestic  animal."  For  the  word  domestic,  he  figur- 
ed a  lackey,  or  waiter.  Such  signs  can  only  be  compared  to  the  rebuses  formed  of  fantastic 
hieroglyphical  figures. 


♦E.  g. 


A  book  >-=bookfl,  or  You  >-=We,  etc. 
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place  of  director  seems  to  have  been  justly  due  to  Eebian.  But 
with  all  his  talents,  he  appears  to  have  wanted  discretion  and 
dignity.  Falling  at  variance,  through  some  unguarded  expres- 
sions, with  those  who  conducted  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  who  were  supported  by  powerful  friends,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  after  conducting  for  some  years  a  private 
institution  for  deaf  mutes,  finally  died  in  poverty  and  exile.* 
The  feud  between  him  and  a  portion  of  those  connected  with 
the  Institution  unhappily  grew  more  bitter  with  time,  and  one  of 
his  last  productions  was  a  harsh  critique  (to  which  I  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  refer,)  on  the  plan  of  a  new  organization  of  the 
Institution,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  third  Circular— -a  critique 
written  with  characteristic  force  and  pungency,  and  presenting 
many  valuable  observations,  but  in  some  parts  degenerating  al- 
most to  a  libel. 

Since  the  death  of  Sicard  and  the  retirement  of  Bebian,  the  in- 
tellectual department  of  the  Institution  has  been  practically 
without  a  head.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  it  has  had  no  director 
capable  of  introducing  order,  efficiency,  and  especially  uniformi- 
ty in  its  system  of  instruction  j  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  past, 
the  director,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  been  formally  excused 
from  all  concern  in  such  matters. 

In  1832,  the  office  of  director  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Desire  Or- 
dinaire, a  man  of  considerable  talent,  and  great  private  worth, 
but  of  very  limited  experience  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  possessed  with  a  sort  of  mania  for  teaching  deaf  mutes 
to  articulate.  The  celebrated  Baron  Degerando,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  board  of  administration  of  the  school,  had  writ- 
ten a  treatise  "  On  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  which 
still  justly  challenges  our  respect  for  the  extensive  research,  pa- 
tient investigation  and  elaborate  reasoning  which  it  displays,  but 
unfortunately,  the  talents  of  the  Baron,  great  philosopher  and 
profound  thinker  though  he  was,  could  not  supply  the  want  of 
a  practical,  experimental  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Degerando, 
as  is  well  known,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  articulation 
and  reading  on  the  lips  could  be,  and  ought  to  be  taught  to  all 

•  He  was  a  native  of  Guadaloupe,  one  of  the  French  West  Islands,  whither  he  returned  and 
died  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  fiflj. 
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the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  that  the  written  forms,  or  the  labial  forms 
of  words,  could  be  conceived  with  the  ease  and  distinctness  with 
which  we  conceive  spoken  words,  and  can  afford  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  the  same  assistance  in  mental  operations  that  speech  does 
to  us,  and  that  the  too  constant  use  which  they  make  of  gestures 
among  themselves,  was  the  great  hindrance  to  their  progress  in 
language.  Hence  the  plan  of  a  new  organization  already  mentioned 
as  so  severely  criticised  by  Bebian.    By  this  plan,  the  use  of  the 
language  of  gestures  was  to  be  gradually,  but  as  much  as  possible 
restricted  in  the  classes ;  and  out  of  the  classes,  the  pupils  were 
to  be  required  to  converse  only  by  words,  spoken,  written  or 
spelled  on  the  fingers.    Exercises  in  articulation  were  to  be  made 
general,  even  the  daily  prayers  were  to  be  articulated  in  presence 
of  the  pupils.    At  the  same  time  was  introduced  the  system  of 
rotation,  i.  e.  the  confiding  all  the  pupils  of  one  year,  in  order  of 
rotation,  to  a  professor  who  was  charged  to  retain  the  care  of 
them  to  the  end  of  their  course.    This  last  feature  of  the  new 
plan  is  the  only  one  that  survived  a  brief  experiment.    The  ex- 
ercises in  articulation  were,  for  the  younger  pupils,  continued  for 
some  time  with  much  zeal  by  the  director,  but  with  such  unsatis- 
factory results,  that  though  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Ordinaire  fainted  not, 
the  patience  of  all  others  concerned  was  wearied  out.    And  the 
idea  of  restricting  to  words  the  spontaneous  conversations  of 
a  hundred  vivacious  youth,  of  whom  a  large  part  did  not 
know  the  names  of  the  commonest  object  around  them,  and  the 
most  advanced  expressed  themselves  in  words  slowly,  imperfect- 
ly, and  with  difficulty,  is  so  preposterous  that  it  will  easily  be  be- 
lieved no  serious  attempts  were  made  to  carry  it  out  in  practice. 

The  system  of  rotation  which  has  just  been  referred  to,  left 
each  professor  entirely  independent  in  his  own  class,  and  the 
new  director,  conscious  of  his  inexperience,  did  not  even  claim 
the  right  to  control  the  methods  which  each  might  choose  to 
adopt.  Hitherto  the  rule  had  been  that  the  younger  pupils 
should  be  taught  by  the  least  experienced,  or  least  qualified 
teacher,  and  that  they  should  gradually  pass  to  the  care  of  other 
teachers  of  greater  experience,  or  of  higher  qualifications.  But 
in  a  school  without  any  system  of  instruction,  and  without  any 
authority  to  prescribe  a  regular  course  of  lessons  or  of  studies,  it  is 
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evident  that  when  a  class,  at  the  year's  end,  passes  to  a  new 
teacher,  no  little  time  must  be  lost  before  the  pupils  would  come 
to  comprehend  the  new  teacher  fully,  and  before  the  teacher 
could  ascertain  how  much  of  language  his  new  class  were  master3 
of  and  what  remained  for  them  to  learn.  The  adoption  of  the 
system  of  rotation  seems,  then,  under  such  circumstances,  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity.  It  was  mainly  urged,  however,  on  the  ground 
that,  by  giving  each  professor  the  opportunity  of  studying  out  a 
complete  course  of  instruction,  and  of  comparing  the  results  of 
different  methods,  the  best  method  would  be  recognized  as  ap- 
proved by  its  results  and  each  would  borrow  from  the  other  what 
was  valuable  and  reject  what  was  found  defective,  and  thus,  in 
time,  the  system  would  be  perfected  and  rendered  uniform.  Un- 
fortunately these  results  have  not  been  realized. 

When  Mr.  Ordinaire  retired  in  1838,  the  post  of  director  seem- 
ed justly  due  to  Professor  Edward  Morel,  nephew  of  the  Baron 
Dcgerando,  widely  known  to  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as 
the  editor  of  the  Circulars^  and  since,  of  the  Annals.  But  the 
minister  chose,  in  spite  of  the  warm  opposition  of  the  Board  of 
Administration,  to  confer  this  appointment  on  Mr,  De  Lanneau, 
a  man  of  character  and  of  social  and  political  influence,  previ- 
ously long  the  head  of  a  collegiate  seminary  and,  at  the  time, 
one  of  the  twelve  mayors  of  Paris;  but  who  possessed  no  knowl- 
edge either  of  the  practice  or  theory  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 
which  even  now,  I  believe,  after  thirteen  years  service,  as  head 
of  the  Institution,  he  does  not  claim  to  be  acquainted  with. 
Whether  this  singular  appointment  was  due  solely  to  political 
and  personal  considerations,  or  was  prompted  by  an  opinion  that 
the  placing  of  one  of  the  professors  over  the  heads  of  the  others 
would  exasperate  the  feuds  and  jealousies  already  existing  among 
them,  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  no  light. 

Of  course  Mr.  De  Lanneau  intermeddled  even  less  with  the 
business  of  instruction  than  Mr.  Ordinaire  had  done.  That  is  to 
say,  he  not  only  pretended  to  no  control  over  the  professors  in 
their  classes,  but  he  even  never  attempted  to  influence  them  by 
advice,  or  to  continue  the  conferences  which  his  predecessors  had 
encouraged,  designed  to  enable  each  instructor  to  profit  by  the 
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experience  and  suggestions  of  others.  Consequenty,  the  last 
bond  of  union  between  them  being  broken,  each  professor  went 
oS  on  his  own  tangent  line,  and  there  seems  at  this  day  small 
prospect  that  the  divergences  of  opinion  and  practice  between 
them  will  soon  diminish. 

Mr.  De  Lanneau,  however,  is,  I  believe,  a  warm  friend  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  popular  with  them.  His  social  and  political 
influence  is  no  doubt  useful  to  the  Institution,  and  to  the  deaf 
mutes  of  Paris.  His  duties  as  head  of  the  Institution  are 
restricted  to  matters  which  we  should  regard  as  secondary  and 
incidental.  Such  as  they  are,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  they 
are  faithfully  performed. 

Stiil,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  there  should  be  such  a 
want  of  harmony  among  the  teachers  of  this  old  and  venerable 
Institution.  The  picture  which  Bebian  draws  in  1834,  making 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  is  but  too  applicable  at  this  day. 
"  Each  professor  is  left  to  his  own  lights ;  without  rule,  without 
guide,  without  control ;  free  to  mark  out,  or  not  to  mark  out  a 
plan ;  to  advance  in  a  regular  course,  or  to  run  at  random. 
Unity  ot  method  was  desired,  and  behold !  the  school  is  torn 
into  as  many  schools,  into  as  many  methods,  or  systems  as 
there  are  professors  of  each  sex.  Each  wishes  to  have  a 
method  of  his  own,  processes  of  his  own,  ideas  exclusively 
his  own,  resembling  those  of  no  one  else,  resembling  some- 
times nothing  whatever.  Each  would  be  a  creator,  or  at  least 
an  innovator.  Generous  ambition,  which  I  would  applaud 
with  all  my  heart,  if  all  these  experiments  were  not  tried  upon 
unfortunate  children  who  may  become  victims  of  them.  For  of 
the  ten  professors  of  the  Institution  of  both  sexes,  may  not  there 
be  found  one  who  may  go  astray  on  this  ocean  upon  which  the 
administration  has  launched  him  without  chart,  compass,  or 
pilot  ?  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  each  professor  is  charged 
with  all  branches  of  instruction,  grammar,  history,  philosophy, 
geography,  natural  history,  mathematics,  &c. ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  errors,  the  iudolence,  or  the  inexperience  of 
a  single  professor  may  smother  the  intelligence  of  a  tenth  part 
of  all  the  pupils,  and  that  without  remedy,  since,  for  those  whom 
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fate  leaves  at  the  mercy  of  an  erroneous  system,  there  is  no 
longer  hope  of  relief,  by  passing,  in  course,  to  the  care  of  a 
teacher  more  happily  inspired,  we  may  well  be  startled  at  the 
temerity  of  those  who  abandon  to  a  sort  of  blind  fatality  the 
destiny  of  the  unfortunate  children  committed  to  their  hands."  * 

That  the  consequences  have  not  been  so  unfavorable  as  the 
above  extract  would  lead  us  to  fear,  is  due  solely  to  the  zeal, 
intelligence  and  ability  of  which  every  one  of  the  present  pro- 
fessors has  given  proofs,  and  to  the  apprenticeship  which  they 
are  required  to  serve,  and  the  proofs  of  capacity  they  are,  in 
theory  at  least,  expected  to  give,  before  obtaining  a  permanent 
appointment.  Still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors must  be  more  gifted,  or  more  laborious,  as  well  as  more 
experienced  than  others,  and  the  pupil  has  some  right  to  com- 
plain who  may  find  himself  condemned  for  six  long  years  to  the 
lessons  of  the  dullest  out  of  six  teachers,  with  no  hope  even  that, 
by  extraordinary  diligence,  he  can  lift  himself,  before  the  end  of 
the  six  years,  into  a  class  under  more  cheering  auspices. 

With  the  present  professors  of  the  Institution,  uniformity  of 
method  is  not  probably  to  be  looked  for.  All  but  one  or  two 
have  labored  twenty  years  or  more  in  their  peculiar  vocation, 
and  the  opinions  and  methods  which  men  have  been  half  a  life- 
time in  forming,  are  seldom  open  to  conviction,  or  liable  to 
change.  Still,  if  a  director  of  experience  and  of  commanding 
talent  should  be  appointed,  capable  of  directing  the  course  of 
instruction,  as  well  as  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  house,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  gradually  impress  his  views  more  or  less  upon 
the  professors,  and  by  forming  the  younger  teachers,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  must  take  the  place  of  the  present  professors,  would, 
in  time,  introduce  uniformity  and  harmony,  as  well  as  higher 
improvement. 

And  I  take  much  pleasure  in  testifying  that,  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  circumstances  which  have  been  explained,  the  gene- 
ral success  of  the  Parisian  teachers  is  very  creditable,  not  sur- 
passed certainly  by  the  results  attained  by  any  other  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe  with  which  I  was  able  to 
compare  it. 

*  Bxamen  Critique,  pp.  5-6. 
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Of  course,  with  an  entirely  different  system  in  force  in  each 
class,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  any  clear  account  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  system  of  instruction  here  most  in 
vogue.  I  greatly  regret  this,  for  an  account  of  the  method  of  the 
oldest,  most  celebrated,  and  probably  in  some  respects,  most  suc- 
cessful school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe,  would  add  much 
to  the  value  of  this  narrative,  and  strongly  interest  American 
teachers. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  in  which  all  the  teachers,  so 
far  as  I  could  learn,  are  agreed.  One  is  to  encourage  the  full 
development  of  the  pantomimic  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  a  means  of  mental  development,  as  an  instrument  of  instruc- 
tion and  of  explanation,  and  a  test  of  comprehension.  Another 
is  to  reject  the  mechanical  dictation  of  sentences,  word  by  word, 
by  methodical  signs  used  only  in  the  school-room,  and  not  collo- 
quial among  the  pupils.  A  third  is  to  graduate  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  construction  of  written  language  and  complexity 
of  our  ideas  after  some  method,  more  or  less  uniform,  more  or 
less  philosophical. 

A  fourth  principle,  which  has  been  put  forth  on  high  author- 
ity as  distinctive  of  this  school,  perhaps,  however,  comprehended 
in  the  third,  is  to  teach  the  pupil  a  new  grammatical  form  only 
in  proportion  and  in  measure  only  as  he  comes  to  appreciate  its 
necessity  and  its  use ;  to  begin,  in  short,  with  the  simplest  gram- 
matical forms  and  the  simplest  ideas,  and  advance  by  progressive 
steps  to  the  most  complicated  forms  of  speech,  and  the  most  ele- 
vated domains  of  thought.  Here  certainly  are  the  layers  of  a 
broad  and  solid  foundation,  on  which  good  methods  maybe  built, 
enough,  in  spite  of  the  divergency  of  practice,  to  account  for 
the  general  degree  of  success  to  which  I  have  testified. 

If  we  seek  to  go  beyond  these  general  views,  and  come  to  practical 
details,  we  shall  probably  find  the  methods  of  the  several  profes- 
sors to  diverge  and  cross  each  other  again  in  a  labyrinthine  con- 
fusion. The  principle  which  rules  the  order  of  our  own  course 
of  lessons,  is  that,  beginning  with  the  first  elements  of  discourse, 
the  noun,  other  elements  should  be  successively  introduced,  one 
at  a  time,  in  the  order  of  simplicity,  the  adjective,  verb,  preposi- 
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tion,  etc.,  and  the  pupil  led  from  the  first  to  form  the  habitude  of 
thinking,  in  an  order  of  ideas  corresponding  to  the  order  of 
words,  by  being  carefully  practiced  as  he  goes  along,  in  repeating 
from  memory  or  dictation,  and  in  forming  himself  phrases  and 
sentences,  composed  at  first  of  as  few  elements  and  as  few  gram- 
matical forms  as  possible,  and  gradually  introducing  forms  of  ex- 
pression more  complicated,  and  deviating  more  and  more  from 
the  order  of  nature.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  lessons  of  the 
Parisian  teachers  turned  mainly  on  the  development  of  grammati- 
cal forms,  and  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  logical  de- 
velopment of  the  elements  of  discourse.  One  teacher  chooses 
to  begin  with  quite  an  extended  vocabulary  of  visible  objects, 
passing  next  to  adjectives,  and  next  to  verbs.  Another  begins 
with  a  series  of  phrases,  embracing  the  verbs,  bring,  show,  in  the 
imperative,  requiring  the  pupils,  at  the  outset,  to  bring  the  book, 
bring  the  inkstand,  etc.,  till  they  have  brought  all  the  objects  in 
the  school-room,  and  then  to  show  the  house,  show  the  lion,  etc.,  by 
holding  up  pictures,  till  they  have  thus  acquired  a  certain  num- 
ber of  names.  The  advantage  of  such  exercises  for  testing  their 
understanding  of  the  names  taught  is  clear,  but  still  the  nouns 
must  be  explained  singly,  for  the  pupil  must  know  what  object 
is  meant  before  he  can  bring  or  show  it.  They  do,  therefore,  in 
fact,  necessarily  teach  single  words,  though  they  join  verbs  to 
them  immediately  after.  And  we  may  doubt  whether  the  pupils 
will,  at  this  stage  of  instruction,  and  from  the  examples  before 
them,  attach  any  clear  ideas  to  the  written  words  bring  and  show. 
Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  see  what  advantage  will  be  gained  by  asso- 
ciating, at  the  beginning,  the  name  of  every  object  taught  with 
the  ideas  of  bringing  or  showing.  I  should  prefer  a  series  of  con- 
versations in  pantomime  on  each  object,  showing  it  in  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  and  subject  or  object,  in  a  variety  of  familiar 
incidents,  often  supplied  by  the  pupils  themselves,  which  will 
furnish  them  with  materials  when  they  come  to  verbs,  to  inter- 
weave the  names  they  have  thus  learned  in  a  multitude  of  sim- 
ple phrases. 

Others  of  the  Parisian  teachers  would  begin  by  teaching  the 
names  of  the  pupils  in  the  class,  and  then  passing  to  phrases  in 
the  imperative,  consisting  only  of  a  name  and  an  intransitive 
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verb,  e.  g.,  Henry ^  walk,  Edward,  write;  Francis,  run;  etc., 
Others  again  would  perhaps,  after  teaching  a  few  common  names, 
pass  at  once  to  complete  sentences  consisting  of  a  subject  and  ob- 
ject, connected  by  a  transitive  verb,  as,  "  A  boy  tears  a  book 
"  Louis  breaks  a  slate."  In  short,  each,  at  his  own  option,  puts 
the  horse  (if  this  simile  be  allowed  to  me)  before,  behind,  upon 
or  under  the  cart,  and  is  fully  persuaded  that  his  own  plan  is 
the  most  easy  and  convenient. 

Taking  each  his  own  point  of  departure,  of  course  each  has  his 
own  ideas  of  a  graduation  of  difficulties.  It  would  have  required 
far  more  time  than  I  could  spare  to  gather  even  a  brief  outline 
of  so  many  different  systems,  which  were  not  always,  perhaps, 
quite  clearly  comprehended  by  their  authors.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, in  general,  that  attempts  more  or  less  successful  are 
made  to  combine  the  development  of  a  methodical  vocabulary 
with  the  development  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  French 
languHge.*  These  grammatical  forms,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
not  only  not  different  from,  but  much  more  varied  and  complica- 
ted than  those  of  our  own  language,  and  hence  their  grammatical 
lessons,  however  well  devised,  can  furnish  but  few  useful  hints 
for  our  teachers. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  remark  that  can  be  made  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  a  zealous  and  faitlif  ul  teacher  may  succeed  in  spite 
of  an  erroneous  and  defective  method,  especially  if  the  pupils 
possess,  in  a  copious  and  improved  dialect  of  pantomime,  the 
means  of  spontaneots  and  rapid  mental  development ;  and  more 
especially  if  the  teacher's  gifts  in  tliis  language  enable  him  to 
command  the  attention  of  liis  pupils,  and  to  explain  with  clear- 
ness and  significance  the  shades  of  meaning  involved  in  gram- 
matical forms ;  a  talent,  however,  rather  rare. 

With  respect  to  the  processes  of  the  school  rooms  we  did  not 
notice,  in  the  ordinary  classes,  any  thing  striking  or  peculiar, 
except  perhaps,  the  showing  of  pictures  of  objects  already  men- 
tioned.   The  morning  is  given,  as  with  us  to  reciting  from  mem- 


•  Two  of  the  deaf  mute  professors  very  obligingly  furnished  ua  with  some  of  their  mana-> 
Bcript  leseona.   See  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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cry,  and  developing  the  lesson  of  the  preceding  afternoon,  and  in 
the  afternoon  a  new  lesson  is  given  and  explained,  and  if  a  man- 
uscript lesson,  which  is  always  the  case  in  the  three  or  four 
younger  clases,  (for  they  have  no  printed  lessons,)  the  pupil 
must  copy  it  in  his  copy-book.  Penmanship  is  taught  three  times 
a  week,  by  a  special  professor.  It  hardly  appeared  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  the  pupils  were  equal  to  our  own,  in  point  of  neatness 
and  legibility  of  hand  writing. 

If  the  Institution  would,  like  our  own  publish  the  annual  pro- 
gramme, and  proces  verbal  of  the  examination  of  its  different 
classes,  it  would  at  least  enable  teachers  of  other  institutions  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  success,  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  its 
different  professors.  Of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  arith- 
metic, geography  etc.,  we  had  but  little  opportunity  of  judging, 
our  attention  being  directed  to  the  processes  of  instruction  in 
language. 

CLASS  OF  HIGHER  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  classe  de  perfectionnement,  otherwise  called  the  classe  dHn- 
struciion  complemenfaire,  was  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Itard,  for 
nearly  forty  years  physician  to  the  Institution,  and  author  of  a 
very  valuable  treatise  on  deafness  and  the  diseases  of  the  organs 
of  hearing.  At  his  death,  in  1838,  he  left  a  perpetual  income  of 
eight  thousand  francs  to  the  Institution,  for  this  foundation,  the 
motive  of  which  he  thus  expressed  :  "This  remarkable  fact  has 
for  me  all  the  character  of  a  demonstrated  truth,  that  nearly  all 
our  deaf  mutes,  at  the  end  of  the  six  years  allowed  for  their 
instruction,  find  it  beyond  their  ability  to  read  with  a  perfect 
understanding  the  greater  part  of  the  wwks  of  our  language.  It 
results  from  this,  that  wanting  the  ability  to  draw  at  pleasure  on 
this  great  store-house  of  the  productions  of  the  intellect  and 
heart,  the  deaf  mute,  dismissed  from  the  Institution,  must  remain 
all  his  life  at  the  same  degree  of  instruction  at  which  his  teach- 
ers have  left  him ;  and,  in  consequence,  that  the  most  useful 
study  for  him  will  be  that  which  shall  lead  him  to  read  under- 
standingly,  and  without  fatigue,  all  the  most  important  works  of 
our  language.  Such  should  be  the  result  of  the  class  of  com- 
plemental  instruction.    But  that  this  end  may  be  attained  a  ri- 
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gorous  condition  of  its  organization  ouglit  to  be  the  exclusion  of 
the  language  of  pantomime,  and  the  requiring  the  pupils 
and  professor  to  communicate  with  each  other  only  by  lan- 
guage, whether  by  speaking  orally,  or  by  writing.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  deaf  mute,  arrived  at  this  final 
degree  of  instruction,  should  cease  to  think  in  his  language  natu- 
rally imperfect  and  elliptical,  translating,  as  he  does  from  it,  his 
ideas  into  our  language,  and  that  he  should  think  and  express 
himself  originally,  in  the  language  of  the  speaking  world,  whether 
by  the  voice,  (if  taught  to  articulate,)  or  by  writing.  Without 
this  condition,  I  repeat  it,  there  would  be  one  class  more,  but  not 
a  class  of  special  instruction."  He  added  that  the  class  should 
be  confided  to  a  speaking  professor,  assisted  by  a  deaf  mute. 

This  judgment  passed  by  Itard  on  the  attainments  of  the  pu- 
pils, as  the  result  of  his  forty  years'  of  observation,  beginning 
with  the  palmy  days  of  Sicard,  only  shows  that  the  Institution 
of  Paris,  renowned  as  it  has  been,  is  no  exception  in  point  of 
average  success  to  the  general  rule.  In  fact,  all  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  systems,  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge,  with  pain  and  humiliation,  that  after  their 
best  efforts  have  been  bestowed,  they  are  able  to  show  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases  only,  of  deaf  mutes  from  birth,  who  have  attained 
the  ability  to  read  books  with  the  ease,  pleasure  and  profit  which 
well  educated  persons  associate  with  the  idea  of  reading.  Of 
course,  some  instructors  conduct  their  pupils  much  further  in 
language,  as  in  general  knowledge,  than  others  can  or  do ;  still 
we  all  find,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  mass  of  our  pupils  far 
below  the  summit,  at  which  we  aim,  and  which  few  of  them  be- 
come able  to  scale. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  remedy  proposed  by  Dr.  Itard. 
Whether  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  To  interdict  the  use  of  the  language  of  ges- 
tures to  the  teachers,  is  to  deprive  his  lessons  of  all  life  and  unc- 
tion; to  take  from  him  his  readiest  and  surest  means  of  defining 
words  and  phrases  accurately,  and  his  most  powerful  resource  for 
fixing  the  attention,  and  indelibly  impressing  the  memory  of  his 
pupils.    If  the  question  were  only  how  to  acquire  readiness  and 
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expertness  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  already  learned,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  ]  >lan  is  to  confine  the  teacher  and 
pupil  to  communications  in  words,  and  especially  to  induce  the 
pupils  to  use  words  among  themselves.  But  when  the  teacher 
has  to  explain  new  words  and  new  phrases,  involving  very  often 
ideas  that  require  nice  distinctions,  and  deductions  from  extend- 
ed premises,  it  appears  to  me  that  to  confine  the  teacher  strictly 
to  words  is  to  make  the  progress  of  the  class  more  slow,  difficult 
and  uncertain.*  Besides  the  comparative  slowness  of  writing  and 
spelling  words,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  cannot,  on  any 
system,  give  to  words,  for  a  deaf  mute,  the  grace,  the  impressive- 
ness,  the  sense  of  interior  life,  which  words  derive  from  the 
tones  of  the  living  voice. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  interdiction  of  the  use  of  gestures 
iu  the  class  of  perfection,  is  carried  too  far.  In  practice,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  modify  the  restriction  in  one  point,  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

Some  years  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Itard  before  his  wishes 
were  carried  definitively  into  effect.  Tinally  a  ministerial  ordi- 
nance was  obtained,  establishing  the  proposed  class,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  conformity  with  another  wish  expressed  by  Itard, 
the  exercises  in  articulation,  which,  since  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Ordinaire,  had  fallen  into  total  disuse,  were  renewed,  in  favor  of 
such  of  the  pupils  as  showed  a  special  aptitude  for  this  branch  of 
instruction.    To  this  I  shall  again  refer. 

Mr.  Morel,  to  whom  the  class  of  complemental  instruction  had 
been  entrusted,  was  transferred,  in  the  fall  of  1850,  to  the  Na- 
tional Institution  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  replaced,  as  director, 
Mr.  Valade  Gabel,  the  latter,  by  order  of  the  Minister,  returning 
to  Paris  j  much  as  in  a  military  service,  the  commander-in-chief 
would  order  one  officer  to  relieve  another  at  a  given  post. 

•  Would  a  teacher  of  German,  for  instance,  require  his  English  pupil,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
read  the  very  simplest  books  in  German,  to  discard  his  German  English  dictionary,  and  use 
only  dictionaries  in  which  German  words  are  explained  and  defined  by  other  German  words? 
This  is  exactly  a  case  in  point. 
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Mr.  Morel  was  most  worthily  replaced  by  our  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Vaisse.  The  professor  of  the  class,  we  are  now  considering, 
is  the  second  officer  of  the  Institution,  and  ex  officio  takes  the 
place  of  the  director  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  latter. 
For  these  functions,  Mr.  Vaisse,  in  heart,  mind  and  manners,  is 
admirably  qualified. 

The  classe  de  perfectionnement  consists  of  the  best  two  pupils, 
in  point  of  scholarship,  (in  the  male  department  only)  from  each 
graduating  class,  continued  for  an  additional  term  of  three  years. 
To  them  are  added  one  or  two  monitors  employed  in  the  school, 
and  sometimes  pupils  supported  beyond  the  regular  term  (six 
years)  by  their  friends.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  were 
eight  pupils  in  this  class,  six  on  Dr.  Itard's  foundation,  and  two 
others  added  by  the  Institution,  their  services  being  needed  as  mo 
nitors  in  the  other  classes.  They  receive  instruction  every  morn- 
ing, from  half  past  seven  to  ten,  while  the  other  pupils  are  in  the 
shop,  before  school,  and  again  for  two  hours  after  school,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  afternoons  only.  During  the  ordinary 
school  hours  they  act  as  monitors  in  the  other  classes. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  pupils  of  this  class  must  be  un- 
equal in  point  of  attainments.  One-third  of  them  are  in  their 
seventh  year,  one-third  in  their  eighth,  and  one-third  in  their 
ninth ;  and  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Taken  from  three  differ- 
ent classes,  brought  forward,  as  we  have  already  explained,  under 
three  different  systems,  some  will  be  found  to  have  extensively 
studied  subjects  into  which  others  have  hardly  looked,  and  vice 
versa;  and  some  will  be  well  acquainted  with  words  and  phrases 
which  are  all  Greek  to  others.  Hence  the  task  of  the  professor 
becomes  not  a  little  difficult,  and  this  state  of  things  must  neces- 
sarily diminish  his  success. 

Mr.  Vaisse  has  perhaps  adopted  the  best  plan  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  will  admit.  Selecting  certain  subjects  of 
study,  as  grammar,  geography,  history,  astronomy,  and  a  few  text 
books  not  too  diffuse,  or  too  elevated  in  language,  he  has  arranged 
a  three  years  circle  of  studies,  so  that  the  pupil,  entering  the  cir- 
cle at  whatever  point,  will,  during  his  three  years,  pass  with  his 
changing  classmates  round  every  column  in  the  peristyle,  some 
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coming  in  at  one  point,  some  at  another,  but  each  leaving  at  the 
point  where  his  own  course  becomes  complete.  Of  course,  a  re- 
gular progression  is  impossible,  but  practice  in  the  language  of 
books  is  gained,  and  this  is  the  main  point.  It  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, whether  in  so  small  a  class,  the  teacher  could  not  af- 
ford to  mark  out  a  course  of  special  studies  for  each  pupil,  adapt- 
ed to  his  actual  advancement,  and  the  native  bent  of  his  facul- 
ties, requiring,  however,  all  to  attend  simultaneously  a  course  of 
lessons  in  language  and  style,  embracing  idioms,  proverbial  and 
figurative  expressions,  etc. 

If  the  time  the  professor  can  devote  to  each  pupil  will  admit 
of  such  special  attention  to  the  studies  of  each,  would  not  the 
general  results  more  fully  answer  the  intentions  of  the  founder 
of  the  class  1 

Mr.  Vaisse  conscientiously  obeys  Dr.  Itard's  prohibition  of  the 
language  of  gestures  for  explanation  of  his  lessons.  Having 
copied  the  lesson  for  the  day  on  his  blackboard,  he  explains  the 
difficult  words  and  phrases  by  synonymes,  or  by  written  defini- 
tions, adding  a  written  paraphrase  of  the  whole  sentence  if  its 
meaning  is  obscure.  These  written  explanations  the  pupils 
transcribe,  on  the  spot,  in  their  blank  books,  and  are  then  called 
on  alternately  to  translate  the  lesson,  sentence  hy  sentence,  into 
natural  signs.  Though  the  language  of  signs  may,  with  loss  of 
time  and  labor,  be  dispensed  with  for  explaining  the  lessons,  even 
here  we  see  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  as  the  means  of  proving 
whether  the  pupil  has  comprehended  his  lesson. 

To  explain  and  make  sensible  to  the  eye,  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  sentences,  much  use  is  made  of  that  ingenious  and 
philosophical  system  of  grammatical  symbols,  founded  on  the 
ciphers  of  Sicard,  already  mentioned,  and  methodically  develop- 
ed, some  years  since,  by  Professors  Barnard  and  Vaisse  when  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  New- York  Institution. 

Perhaps  most  teachers  would  form,  from  a  cursory  examination 
of  these  symbols,  the  impression  that  they  are  too  complicated 
and  too  abstract  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  requiring, 
on  the  part  of  finished  scholars  and  grammarians,  considerable 
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study  for  their  acquisition,  some  may  doubt  whether,  for  a  class 
deaf  mutes,  the  labor  of  learning  them  will  be  repaid  by  the 
utility  to  be  derived  from  them.  Mr,  Vaisse,  however,  after 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years  experience  in  their  use,  holds  them  to 
be  important  helps  to  the  comprehension  and  grammatical  com- 
position of  sentences,  and  the  results  of  the  trials  that  have  been 
made  of  them  in  our  own  Institution  have  been  favon^ble. 

The  symbols  used  by  Mr.  Vaisse  differ  somewhat  in  form  from 
those  given  in  the  Analytical  Grammar  of  Professor  Barnard: 
e.  g.  he  assigns  to  the  noun,  nearly  the  symbol  which  Professor 
B.  assigned  to  the  adjective,  and  nearly  vice  versa;  arguing  that 
the  figure  1 ,  unity,  being  taken  as  the  emblem  of  the  union  of 
substance  and  quality,  when  substance  and  quality  are  divided 
by  a  transverse  line  (-]-)  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  should 
represent  the  quality,  or  adjective,  and  the  lower  portion  (-p)  the 
substance,  or  noun.  The  practical  importance  of  such  nice  met- 
aphysical distinctions,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
may  be  doubted;  still,  we  regard  the  system  both  of  Professor 
Barnard  and  Vaisse  as  well  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers. 
Even  if  it  be  judged  inexpedient  to  employ  symbols  for  persons, 
tenses,  moods  and  numbers,  the  main  features  of  the  system  may 
l»e  advantageously  used  to  distinguish  the  elements  of  discourse, 
and  especially  to  mark  tlie  connection  and  subordination  of  classes 
in  a  compoimd  sentence. 

In  this  class  much  attention  is  paid  to  exercises  in  original  com- 
positions ;  several  of  which,  evincing  very  respectable  general  in- 
formation, and  a  fair  command  of  language,  were  shown  to  us. 
On  the  whole,  the  exercises  of  this  class  which  we  witnessed,  left 
upon  us  a  very  favorable  impression.  On  our  return  to  Paris  in 
June,  my  son,  at  the  invitation  of  Professor  Vaisse,  gave  the  pu- 
pils in  signs  a  detailed  relation  of  our  tour  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
etc.,  which  was  perfectly  comprehended  by  them,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  it  written  out  afterward,  by  nearly  all,  in  a  creditable 
manner,  and  by  one  or  two  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  connec- 
tion and  accuracy,  indicating  strong  memories  and  habits  of  close 
attention,  as  well  as  previous  general  information,  and  a  fair 
knowledge  of  language.    One  of  the  best  of  these,  verbatim  et 
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literatim  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  pupil,  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  report. 

Such  a  class  must  be  higlily  serviceable  in  any  institution,  in  ele- 
vating the  general  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  inferior  classes, 
simulating,  as  it  does,  each  pupil  to  strive  after  the  honor  of  becom- 
ing one  of  its  members,  circulating  new  ideas,  and  encouraging  a 
more  elevated  style  of  conversation  by  the  free  intercourse  wliich 
the  members  of  this  class  have  with  t]ie  other  pupils  at  times  of 
recreation.  Perhaps,  however,  the  rule  of  selection  is  too  arbi- 
trary, as  well  as  the  number  to  be  selected  too  small.  In  select- 
ing from  each  class,  always  two  and  no  more,  injustice  may  be 
done  to  others  equal  in  merit  to  those  selected,  which  will  great- 
ly weaken  the  moral  stimulus  for  the  younger  pupils,  since  they 
may  form  the  idea  that  the  selection  has  not  always  been  made 
according  to  merit.  It  were  more  just  and  more  encouraging,  to 
select,  for  the  class,  all,  be  they  more  or  fewer,  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  six  years,  should  have  reached  an  eminent  grade  of  attain- 
ment, and  the  government  might  well  charge  itself  with  the  sup- 
port of  those  not  provided  for  on  the  Itard  foundation.  On  such 
a  rule  of  sel(  ct^(;n,  moreover,  the  professors  of  the  other  classes 
would  be  slihiiilated  to  higher  efforts  in  order  to  have  the  honor 
of  furnishing  the  largest  number  of  pupils  to  the  superior  class, 
and  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  system  of  each  w^ould  be 
more  fully  tested.  The  members  of  this  class  are  distinguished 
by  a  badge  on  the  arm,  are  invested  with  some  authority  over  the 
pupils,  and  entitled  to  some  privileges  of  lodging  and  diet,  e.  g. 
a  larger  piece  of  bread  and  better  wine. 

ARTICULATION. 

Instruction  in  articulation  is  given  to  about  thirty  of  the  boys, 
formerly  by  Professor  Vaisse,but  now  by  Professor  Valade-Gabel, 
who  devotes  (for  an  additional  compensation  of  five  hundred 
francs,)  one  hour  daily,  except  Thursdays,  to  this  exercise,  in 
which  he  is  assisted  by  the  aspirant.  The  class  in  articulation  is 
held  in  the  morning  before  school ;  and  consists  of  those  pupils 
who  either  learned  to  speak  more  or  less  before  becoming  deaf, 
or  are  only  partially  deaf,  or  finally  who  show  a  remarkable  fa- 
cility for  this  sort  of  instruction.    Letters,  syllables  and  words 
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are  written  on  the  black-board,  which  thej  are  required  to  pro- 
nounce simultaneously.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  with  greater 
ease,  the  teacher  beats  time  with  a  wand.  This  sort  of  exercise 
will  at  least  prevent  those  who  are  already  able  to  speak  more  or 
less,  from  losing  the  faculty  by  disuse.  That  one  or  two  teach- 
ers, restricted  to  an  hour  daily,  can  give  to  each  of  thirt}^  boys 
the  individual  attention  necessary  to  improve  and  correct  their 
pronunciation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  far  greater  labor  of  teaching 
those  who  are  quite  dumb  to  speak,  we  cannot  easily  believe. 
Still  we  understood  Mr.  Valade  was  not  without  success  in  the 
cases  of  some  deaf  from  early  infancy.  Probably  the  most  valua- 
ble result  to  be  looked  for,  in  those  exercises  in  articulation,  will 
be  in  familiarizing  the  pupils  to  the  difference  between  the  spell- 
ing and  the  pronunciation  of  words,  if  it  be  correctly  stated  by 
Mr.  Valade,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him  several  years  ago, 
that  in  France,  a  fifth  part  at  most  of  those  able  to  write  can 
spell  correctly  enough  to  be  understood  by  a  deaf  mute  who  has 
been  taught  to  articulate."  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  differ- 
ence of  dialects  among  the  peasantry  of  different  provinces  of 
France  must  form  a  serious  drawback  to  be  taken  into  the 
account. 

The  attainments  of  this  class  in  reading  on  the  lips  seemed 
much  less  than  in  articulation ;  a  fact  which  we  remembered 
with  some  surprise,  when  afterward  visiting  schools  in  which 
articulation  was  taught,  as  the  great  aim  of  instruction,  we 
noticed  that  their  pupils  exhibited  a  much  greater  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  reading  on  the  lips  than  in  pronunciation.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  effects  of  constant  practice. 
In  these  schools,  the  teacher  endeavors  to  give  all  instruction 
orally,  and  to  confine  his  pupils,  as  far  as  vigilance  and  authority 
can  force  nature,  to  communicate  among  themselves  in  the  same 
way.  The  result  of  this  continual  practice  in  labial  reading 
must  necessarily  be  a  greater  degree  of  expertness  in  it  than 
where,  as  in  the  National  Institution,  the  pupils  are  free  to  con- 
verse in  the  language  they  instinctively  prefer. 
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SIGNS. 

The  signs  used  in  this  Institution  are,  in  general,  the  same 
with  those  used  in  American  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Indeed,  our  dialect  was,  through  Mr.  Clerc,  derived  directly 
from^that  of  Paris.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  signs  used 
there  not  known  to  us ;  and  I  regret  thet  we  had  not  time  to 
collect^a  vocabulary  so  to  speak  of  these,  for  it  is  very  possible 
some  of  them  might  be  admitted  as  improvements  in  our  dialect. 
Our  impression,  however,  was  that,  on  the  whole,  the  sign  dialect 
of  Paris  is  less  impressive,  clear  and  precise  than  our  own,  and 
even  less  natural.  They  make  signs  *  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
we  do,  with  more  complicated  movements,  with  less  attention  to 
locality^  and,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  with  a  greater  number  of 
abbreviated  or  conventional  signs  in  proportion  to  the  strictly 
natural  ones.  The  fact  probably  is  that  at  Paris  the  teachers 
have,  for  many  years,  been  copying  the  colloquial  style  of  their 
vivacious  pupils,  while  with  us,  some  early  teachers  of  rare 
talent  in^the  language  of  pantomime  have  impressed  upon  the 
pupils  their  own  full,  clear  and  logical  style  of  gesticulation. 

PROFESSORS,  ASPIRANTS,  MONITORS. 

Of  the  seven  professors  in  tlio  Institution,  four  are  deaf  mutes, 
Berthier,  Lenoir,  Allibert  and  l  elissier.  The  first  named,  now 
the  senior  of  the  corps  of  professors  is  a  man  of  rare  merit ; 
proably  superior  in  literary  abilities  and  acquirements  to  any 
other  deaf  mute  from  birth  that  any  country  can  produce.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  works  that  would  do  credit  to  a  well- 
educated  man  whose  knowledge  of  language  had  been  acquired 
through  the  ear;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  exercise  of  the 
Institution,  was  decorated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Louis 
Napoleon,  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  the  first  time 
such  a  distinction  had  ever  been  conferred  on  a  deaf  mute. 
Allibert  and  Pelissier  are  not,  we  understand,  deaf  mules  from 
birth.  The  latter,  the  youngest  of  tlie  professors,  has  published 
a  volume  of  poetry.    His  verses  are  pronounced  by  competent 

•  I  here  speak  rather  of  the  «dgng  used  ia  the  dasses  than  of  the  oolloquial  dialect  of  th 
pnpilfl.    Still  I  think  the  aame  renmrk  applies  In  a  less  degree  to  these. 
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judges  to  be  harmonious  and  spirited.  That  a  semi-mute  should 
write  poetry,  and  even  good  poetry,  will  not  surprise  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  James  Nack  and  John  R. 
JBurnet,  both  formerly  connected  with  the  New-York  Institution. 
Mr.  Pelissier,  in  addition  to  his  poetical  talents,  is  a  very  skillful 
mimic,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best  sign-maker  among  the  Parisian 
teachers. 

The  other  three  professors,  Vaisse,  Valade,  and  Puybonnieux, 
are  all  men  of  superior  intelligence  and  education,  and  each  has 
published  valuable  pamphlets  relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Of  the  first  two  I  have  already  spoken.  The  last  named  is 
librarian,  and  secretary  of  the  archives,  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  receives  an  additional  compensation,  equal  to 
that  paid  to  the  professor  who  conducts  the  exercises  in  articu- 
lation. 

As  each  class  contains  all  the  pupils  who  enter  in  a  given 
year,  there  must  be,  in  any  one  class,  several  grades  of  attain- 
ment. Hence  the  necessity  of  dividing  a  class  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  pupils  into  two  or  three  sections.  (With  a  uniform  plan 
of  instruction,  this  necessity  would  be  obviated  by  a  classifica- 
tion according  to  attainment,  not  according  to  time  of  instruc- 
tion.) This  division  makes  necessary  the  services  of  one  or  two 
monitors  in  each  class.  The  pupils  of  the  class  of  complemental 
instruction,  it  has  already  been  stated,  act  as  monitors  in 
the  other  classes.  These  pupils  may,  at  the  end  of  their  com- 
plemental course,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  director,  be 
admitted  as  aspirmits.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  theory ;  in  practice 
I  am  not  aware  this  has  yet  occurred  ;  but  the  class  has  been  in 
operation  a  few  years  only.  The  maitres  d' etude  are  taken  from 
among  the  aspirants.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  tliey  happened 
to  be  both  deaf  mutes.    But  I  believe  this  is  not  necessarily  so. 

The  employment  of  a-pirants  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this 
Institution.  They  are  young  men  of  good  education  and  reliable 
character,  whethether  deaf  mutes  or  not,  who  are  employed  as 
assistants  to  the  professors,  serving  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  business  of  instruction.  At  first,  they  receive  their  board 
and  lodging,  but  no  salary ;  but  after  a  certain  term  of  service 
and  passing  an  examination,  they  are  admitted  as  aspirants  of 
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the  first  class,  and  receive  a  small  compeDsatioD,  (three  hundred 
francs,)  which,  in  a  second  promotion  to  the  rank  of  assistant 
teacher,  is  increased.  They  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the 
director  for  misconduct,  but  if  reported  deserving,  are  entitled, 
in  order  of  seniority,  to  the  first  professorship  which  shall  become 
vacant  in  the  Institution.  They  also  occupy  a  very  favorable 
position  whenever  a  director  or  professor  is  to  be  selected  for  one 
of  the  numerous  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  in  France,  Belgium, 
or  French  Switzerland. 

The  plan  of  employing  aspirants,  whose  appointment  should 
be  only  conditional  till  they  shall  have  given  proofs  of  zeal  and 
aptitude  for  this  peculiar  branch  of  instruction,  seems  to  me  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  and  in  other  American 
institutions.  A  larger  compensation  than  is  allow^ed  at  Paris, 
would  probably  be  found  necessary,  at  first,  to  induce  young  men 
of  good  education  and  conscious  of  talent,  to  accept  such  appoint- 
ments in  a  country  like  ours,  where  education  and  talent  find  so 
many  avenues  to  w^ealth  and  distinction.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  be  obliged,  as  we  often 
are,  when  unexpected  vacancies  occur,  to  take  teachers  who 
have  had  no  previous  preparation ;  and  whose  talents  may  not 
prove  to  be  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Oases  are  not  wanting,  in  which  a  whole  class  has  suffered  for 
years  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those  extempore 
teachers. 

The  employment  of  pupils  of  the  highest  class,  as  monitors  in 
the  other  classes,  renders  unnecessary  the  services  of  many  aspi- 
rants. At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  was  but  one,  a  heai'ing 
and  speaking  young  gentleman. 

The  salaries  of  the  professors  arc  not  large,  considering  that 
they  have  no  allowance  for  board,  or  li  'Use  rent.  There  are, 
however,  some  motives  to  perseverance  in  their  profession  which 
are  wanting  wdth  us.  The  office  of  director,  indeed,  does  not 
seem  within  their  reach,  but  that  of  professor  of  the  classe  de 
perfedionnement  is  an  object  w^orthy  of  ambition.  Moreover,  each 
professor  receives,  if  recommenced  by  the  consulting  committee, 
an  additional  compensation  after  ten  years  service,  and  a  further 
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addition.after  fifteen  years.  Finally,  a  fund  is  provided,  out  of 
which  the  superannuated  professor  receives  a  moderate  pension 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

SELECTION  AND  SUPPORT  OF  PUPILS.  FINANCES. 

The  Minister,  (on  application  and  recommendation.)  names 
'one  hundred  boursiers  (beneficiaries,)  who  may  come  from  any 
part  of  France.  Of  these,  eighty  are  entirely  gratuitous,  ten 
pay  half,  and  ten  pay  one  quarter  price.  About  forty  pupils  are 
supported  by  the  city  of  Paris,  or  by  some  of  the  nearest  depart- 
ments ;  six  are  on  the  Itard  foundation  already  explained  eight 
are  supported  for  eight  years,  by  a  fund  left  for  that  purpose, 
many  years  ago,  by  a  charitable  lady,  and  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
are  pensionaires,  i.  e.  paid  for  by  their  own  relatives. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  was  170,  namely,  109  boys,  and  61  girls.  The  number  has 
not  materially  varied  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  the  government 
does  not  increase  its  number  of  beneficiaries,  and  the  departments 
generally  send  their  beneficiaries  to  the  nearest  provincial  school. 
[1  may  observe  here,  that  of  the  eighty-six  departments  of 
France,  all  but  six  or  seven  tax  themselves  for  the  instruction  of 
a  certain  number  of  deaf  mutes,  the  aggregate  of  such  appropri 
ation  now  approproaching  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  whole 
number  of  beneficiaries  amounting  to  a  little  over  eight  hun- 
dred. The  Natioi.al  Government  adds  about  forty  thousand 
dollars,  and  nearly  two  hundred  pupils  to  those  figures.  Many 
others  are  supported,  and  instructed,  (after  a  fashion,)  in  reli- 
gious foundations.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  forty- 
four  existing  schools  of  France  is  estimated  at  1,500,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  about  one-half  the  number  who  should  be  under 
instruction.] 

To  return  to  the  National  Institution  of  Paris.  The  ajre  of  ad- 
mission  is  betweeen  ten  and  fifteen.  Certificates  of  birth  and 
baptism,  of  vaccination,  etc.,  of  general  health,  of  capacity  and 
good  disposition,  and  of  indigence  in  the  case  of  beneficiaries, 
are  required.  The  pension^  for  those  able  to  pay,  is  fixed  at  1,000 
francs,  (nearly  two  hundred  dollars,)  per  annum,  which  is 
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probably  the  actual  cost  of  their  support  and  instruction,  though 
the  beneliciaries  of  cities  and  departments  are  received  on  the 
payment  of  500  francs,  the  National  Government  appropriating  a 
sum  sutlicient  to  make  up  all  deficiencies.  The  annual  expenses 
of  the  Institution  are  about  $30,000,  two-thirds  of  which  come 
direct  from  tlie  national  treasury. 

The  friends  of  each  pupil  are  required  to  pay  in  advance  the 
sum  of  320  francs,  for  which  the  Institution  undertakes  to  clothe 
him  during  the  whole  term.  This  sum  serves  as  a  security  that 
the  pupil  shall  not  be  prematurely  withdrawn  from  school.  In 
cases  of  extreme  poverty,  the  government,  the  department,  or  the 
towns  aid  the  parents  in  making  up  this  sum. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME. 

The  following  history  of  a  day  in  the  National  Institution  of 
Paris,  is  taken  from  statements  in  detail  written  out  by  the  pupils 
of  the  classe  de  perfectio?mementj  at  the  request  of  my  son.  Six 
of  them  furnished  each  a  statement  dijffering  from  the  rest  in 
phraseology,  and  in  fullness  of  detail  on  certain  points.  We  have 
condensed  them  into  one,  omitting  some  trivial  particulars,  and 
many  repetitions,  using  of  course,  in  good  part,  our  own  phraseo- 
logy. The  piece  still  displays  many  traces  of  the  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  expression  of  the  originals,  but,  of  course,  shows 
none  of  their  frequent  grammatical  errors.  In  point  of  correct- 
ness, our  impression  is  that  these  comi)ositions  were  about  equal 
to  those  which  would  be  produced  on  similar  subjects  by  the 
average  pupils  of  our  more  advanced  classes.  To  enable  those 
conversant  with  the  French  language  to  form  an  opinion  on  this 
point,  one  or  two  of  the  originals  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
report. 

"We  are  going  to  tell  Mr.  Peet  of  the  employment  of  our  time. 
On  ordinary  days  we  rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  being 
awakened  by  the  d^m  whicli  one  of  us  beats.  We  dress  our- 
selves, and  eucli  makes  his  own  bed.  We  enter  the  lavabo,  wash 
our  hands  and  faces  and  comb  ourselves.  Having  put  on  cravats 
and  blouses,  at  liaif-past  live  wo  descend  the  great  staircase  from 
the  dortviiSs  (dormitories)  to  tlie  two  aallcs  d^diLde^  (study  rooms.) 
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We  kneel  on  our  benches  while  one  of  us  recites  in  signs  the 
morning  prayer,  which  we  follow  with  our  eyes.  Each  of  us,  by 
turns,  recites  the  prayer  during  the  week.  After  the  prayer  we 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  we  seat  ourselves  in  our  places,  we 
take  our  books,  etc.  from  our  cases,  and  study  our  lessons  to  get 
them  by  heart,  and  otherwise  perform  our  tasks.  At  7  o'clock, 
the  surveillant  (principal  tutor,)  beats  with  his  hand  on  the  parti- 
tion between  the  two  salies  d'etude  to  give  the  signal.  We  cease 
from  our  studies,  descend  to  the  basement,  and  arrange  ourselves 
in  a  regular  line  by  rank  of  stature  in  each  division,  in  the  gale- 
rie  (passage)  along  the  wall.  First  the  drummer  brings  crusts  of 
bread  in  a  small  basket  for  the  Sieves  grades*  and  the  monitors. 
Then  two  corporals,  (pupils  so  designated)  pass  before  us,  pre- 
senting to  us  a  large  basket  filled  with  bread.  Each  of  us  takes 
a  morsel  (morceau.)  We  eat  it  walking  or  playing  in  the  court, 
or  in  the  garden.  [In  bad  weather  they  play  in  a  covered  galle- 
ry of  the  court.]  A  small  part  of  the  pupils  go  to  the  porter's- 
lodge,  where  they  find  in  a  cupboard  various  delicacies  provided 
for  them  by  their  friends;  such  as  butter,  fruit,  comfits,  milk,  or 
coftee  with  milk,  which  they  eat  with  their  broad.  [Probably 
the  porter  or  his  wife  makes  the  coffee  for  those  pupils  whos#: 
friends  are  disposed  to  pay  for  this  indulgence.] 

"  At  74  o'clock,  the  bell  is  rung,  and  the  pupils  of  the  ordinary 
classes  repair  to  the  workshops,  where  they  learn  their*  trades  till 
ten  ;  meantime  the  new  pupils  are  studying  in  the  second  saile  d* 
tude.  We,  the  pupils  of  the  classe  de  perfecticnncmint,  while  the 
other  pupils  are  in  the  shops,  receive  instruction  from  Mr.  Vaisse, 
being  exercised  in  grammar,  in  Grecian  history,  in  cosmography, 
in  arithmetic,  etc.  to  acquire  the  use  of  the  French  language  from 
7 J  to  10  every  morning.  At  nine,  a  portion  of  the  pupils  leave 
the  shops,  and  enter  one  of  the  salies  delude,  where  they  are  ex- 
ercised in  articulation  and  in  repeating  the  syllahaire,hy  Professor 
Valade  and  Mr.  Vloijuin,  (the  aspirant  professor)  during  one 
hour. 

"  At  ten  o'clock,  the  bell  is  rung/and  the  pupils  leave  t^^c  s'^iop* 
and  come  to  the  salhs     dude,  to  take  their  '-ooks,  slates,  cj^y 

•Probably  this  expression  designates  the  pupils  of  the  t'atti  de  perfectionnt-^ 
mtnt. 
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books,  etc.,  which  they  put  under  their  arms,  and  range  them- 
selves by  classes,  in  each  division  the  smallest  place  themselves 
in  front,  and  the  tallest  behind.  They  enter  their  classes,  and 
repeat  tlieir  lessons  from  memory.  If  any  pupil  does  not  know 
his  lesson,  he  will  be  punished.  The  pupils  of  the  classe  de 
pcrfectionnement  leave  their  class  at  ten,  and  assist  the  profes- 
sors of  the  other  six  classes  as  monitors. 

"  At  12  o'clock  the  classes  close,  and  the  professors  go  home  in 
the  city.  The  pupils  descend  to  the  refectory,  wash  their  hands 
-at  the  white  marble  basin,  and  take  their  places  according  to  sta- 
ture. A  pupil  standing  at  the  end  of  each  table  repeats  in  signs 
the  henedicife.  After'this  prayer,  we  seat  ourselves  at  table.  The 
corporals  and  sergeants  serve  us  with  soup.  After  eating  it,  we 
hold  out  our  plates  in  order  to  have  two  successive  dishes.  We 
eat  beef,  or  other  meats,  potatoes,  etc.  Some  pupils  who  have 
been  idle  or  disobedient,  are  put  with  dry  bread  at  the  table  of 
penitence.  When  we  are  done  eating,  the  drum  is  beaten,  and 
one  of  us  says  the  grace.  We  march  to  the  quinconce,  (play 
ground,)  where  some  of  us  play  at  ball,  at  bars,  etc.,  for  half  an 
hour.  Others  of  us  put  in  order  our  little  gardens.  In  winter 
we  play  in  the  court. 

"  At  one  o'clock,  the  surveillant  gives  the  signal  with  his  hand, 
and  the  drummer  takes  his  drum  and  beats  on  it,  and  we  range 
ourselves  in  order  along  the  wall  which  separates  the  quinconce 
from  the  garden  of  the  deaf-mute  girls.  We  march  into  thesalle 
de  dessin^  (hall  for  drawing)  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days, but  the  salle  d'ecriture  (writing  room)  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays.  We  draw  heads,  landscapes,  etc.,  or  write 
till  two  o'clock.  [Instruction  in  drawing  and  penmanship  is  giv- 
•en  by  special  masters.] 

"  At  two  o'clock  we  return  to  our  classes.  We  receive  a  lesson 
in  the  French  language,  in  scripture  history,  in  arithmetic  or  in 
geograpliy,  etc.  The  written  lessons  are  copied  by  the  pupils  in 
their  copy-books.  The  afternoon  class  ends  at  four  o'clock. 
We  take  our"  slates,  books,  etc.,  and  deposit  them  in  our  cases  in 
the  salles  d\tude.     Bread  is  then  distributed  to  us  for  luncheon, 
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which  we  eat  in  the  same  manner  as  at  breakfast,  and  are  in  re- 
creation for  half  an  hour,  in  our  court  or  garden. 

"At  4 J  o'clock,  we  again  go  in  order  to  the  shops,  where  we 
learn  our  trades  till  6  ^.  The  pupils  of  the  class  de  perfectionne- 
ment  are  in  class  from  4^  to  6  J  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons. On  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons,  they  work 
in  the  shops.  At  6i  we  suspend  our  labors,  and  ascend  to  the 
salle  (Tetudcj  where  we  study  our  lessons  for  one  hour.  The 
maitres  etude  oversee  us.  Any  pupil  who  is  idle,  or  makes  a 
noise,  will  be  punished.  He  will  be  deprived  of  the  dessert,  or 
put  to  dry  bread,  or  put  in  confinement,  or  wear  the  dress  of 
penitence.  [A  graduated  scale  of  punishments  used  in  the 
Institution.] 

"  At  1\  we  descend  to  the  refectory  to  take  supper ;  it  consists 
of  one  dish,  warm  or  cold,  and  a  plate  of  dessert.  After  supper 
we  have  a  recreation.  Some  hold  conversations,  others  play  hide 
and  seek,  etc.  In  summer  we  go  out  in  our  garden  to  play  after 
supper,*  but  in  winter  we  stay  in  the  court,  or  salle  d'' etude.  At 
8^  o'clock,  the  surveillant  gives  the  signal  by  striking  his  fist  on 
the  partition.  We  kneel,  and  one  of  us  repeats  the  evening 
prayer,  as  in  the  morning.  After  prayer,  we  ascend  the  great 
staircase ;  we  enter  our  dormitories  in  regular  order,  and  the 
sergeants  make  the  round  of  the  dormitories  to  see  that  each  pupil 
undresses  himself  without  loss  of  time.  We  begin  by  taking  off 
our  blouses  and  our  pantaloons,  which  we  put  on  our  beds.  We 
pull  off  our  stockings,  put  on  our  cotton  caps,  and  finally  put 
ourselves  in  bed.  We  shut  our  eyes  and  sleep  eight  hours.  Our 
watchman  walks  through  our  dormitories  to  keep  watch  over  us 
all  night." 

On  Thursday  mornings,  in  spring  and  summer,  the  pupils 
change  their  shirts,  stockings  and  handkerchiefs,  but  in  fall  and 
winter  they  only  take  clean  handkerchiefs.  On  this  day  there  is 
no  class  in  articulation,  and  none  of  the  ordinary  lessons  are  held. 
The  pupils  work  in  the  shops  in  the  forenoon,  as  usual,  and  the 
classe  de  perfectionnement  is  held  at  the  same  time.  At  ten 
o'clock,  instead  of  going  into  school,  they  attend  mass  in  the 

*  At  Pftris  the  ton  seta  at  8  o'clock  in  the  long  6%js  of  Jane. 
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chapel.  After  the  mass,  they  study  their  lessons  till  noon,  ex- 
cept the  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  who  are  in  one  of  the 
class-rooms  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  the  almoner, 
(chaplain,)  who  teaches  them  the  catechism.  Those  of  the  fifth 
year  are  preparing  for  their  first  communion ;  those  of  the  sixth 
year  ai-e  going  over  the  catechism  again  that  they  may  not  forget 
it.  Each  year  the  pupils  of  the  fifth  year  make  their  first  com- 
munion and  receive  confirmation  in  June. 

After  dinner  on  this  day,  the  pupils  play  in  their  garden  or 
quinconce  till  one,  at  which  hour,  as  already  stated,  one  of  their 
tri-weekly  lessons  in  penmanship  begins.  From  two  to  three 
they  receive  on  this  day  only,  in  spring  and  summer,  one  hour's 
instruction  from  a  special  master  in  gymnastics,  "  who  teaches  us 
new  exercises  that  serve  to  increase  our  strength  or  suppleness." 
At  three  they  put  on  their  holiday  uniforms,  if  the  weather  is 
fair,  and  sally  out,  three  and  three,  to  their  promenade,  preced- 
ed by  one  of  the  domestics,  and  accompanied  by  their  niaitre 

etude.  Returning  from  their  promenade  at  six,  they  put  on 
their  blouses,  take  bread  for  luncheon,  and  study  their  lessons 
till  supper,  at  lialf  past  seven,  after  w^hich  they  amuse  themselves 
till  bed  time. 

On  Sundays,  (and  a^few  days  of  high  festivals,  such  as  Grood 
Friday,  Christmas,  New- Year,  the  anniversaries  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  February,  and  the  Fete  of  the  Director.)  they  are  permit- 
ted to  sleep  till  G  A.  M.,  and  work  and  school  are  wholly  omit- 
ted. On  Sunday  niorning  they  change  their  linen,  and  put  on 
their  best  clothes ;  they  are  required  to  display  each  on  his  bed, 
the  articles  of  his  wardrobe,  etc.,  and  an  inspection  by  the  "mis- 
tress of  the  linen"  takes  place.  Any  pupil,  who  has  lost  any  of 
his  effects,  is  marked  for  punishment.  Descending  into  the 
salle  (P etude,  the  morning  prayer  is  repeated,  and  at  seven,  bread 
for  the  dejeuner  (Imsakfast)  is  seived  as  on  other  days,  and  eat- 
en in  the  court  or  garden.  At  half  past  seven  they  return  to  the 
salle  to  study  their  ordinary  lessons,  except  those  to  whom  the 
chaplain  teaches  the  catechism  in  one  of  the  class-rooms  as  on 
Thursday.  At  nine  o'clock  all  attend  mass,  holy  water  being 
first  provided. 
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After  the  mass,  they  salute  the  director,  and  range  themselves 
^  in  order  in  tlie  gallery  leading  from  the  class-rooms.  Here  they 
are  inspected  by  the  agent  comptabUj  or  ecoiiome^  (steward)  the 
surveillcnf,  and  the  master  tailor,  and  master  shoemaker,  whose 
business  it  is  to  certify  to  the  neatness  and  sufficiency  of  their 
apparel.  They  then  go  to  play  in  their  garden  till  noon.  The 
relatives  of  some  of  the  pupils,  with  the  permission  of  the  direc- 
tor, fefch  them  away  after  mass,  and  are  required  to  bring  them 
back  by  8  P.  M.,  at  the  latest. 

At  one,  they  attend  the  salutation  and  vespers  in  the  chapel. 
After  vespers,  in  summer,  they  study  their  ordinary  lessons  be- 
fore they  go  to  their  promenade,  but  in  winter,  they  go  to  their 
promenade  early,  and  study  in  the  evening.  The  Sunday  prom- 
enade is  an  hour  longer,  it  seems,  than  that  of  Thursday.  We 
go  sometimes  in  the  city,  sometimes  outside  the  barriers,  to  some 
place  where  there  are  fetes.  We  amuse  ourselves  with  running, 
playing,  leaping,  etc.  We  return  in  summer  at  half  past  six 
o'clock.  We  are  often  much  fatigued.  We  take  off  our  new 
clothes,  put  on  our  blouses,  and  play  or  rest  ourselves and  the 
Sabbath  closes  like  other  days. 

The  rules  of  the  Institution  are  that  promenades  shall  be  so 
conducted  as  to  furnish  matter  of  instruction,  and  increase  of 
knowledge.  The  girls  also  have  their  promenades,  under  the 
charge  of  surveillants  of  their  own  sex.  Care  is  of  course  taken 
that  the  two  sexes  shall  never  meet  on  their  promeuades. 

From  these  details  it  will  be  seen  that  during  each  week,  the 
ordinary  classes  are  in  school  twenty  hours ;  in  the  shops  twen- 
ty-five hours;  in  the  class  of  penmanship  three  hours,  and  in  the 
class  of  design  three  hours.  One  hour  is  also  given  weekly,  in 
spring  and  summer,  to  a  special  instruction  by  a  professor  in 
gymnastics.  From  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours  daily  are  devo- 
ted to  studying  their  lessons,  two  or  three  hours  weekly,  for  a 
portion  of  the  pupils  to  doctrinal  instruction  from  the  chaplain, 
and  six  or  seven  hours  weekly  to  promenades.  The  remainder 
of  their  waking  hours  are  distributed  in  small  fragments,  be- 
tween dressing,  inspection,  prayers,  play,  conversation  and  eat- 
ing.   The  classe  de  p&rfectionnement  receives  instruction  during 
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nineteen  hours  of  the  twenty-five  hours  which  the  other  pupils 
spend  in  the  shops. 

The  distribution  of  time  seems  very  methodical,  and  for  the 
meridian  of  Paris,  is  doubtless  judicious.  The  pupils  spend  less 
time  in  the  ordinary  classes  than  ours,  and  considerably  more  in 
promenades  and  recreations.  While,  as  a  whole,  the  weekly 
programme  of  the  Institution  of  Paris  would  be  utterly  inadmissa- 
ble  in  a  country  where  the  Sabbath  is  regarded  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  solemnity  of  feeling,  and  of  Bible  instruction,  as  well  as  of 
religious  services,  yet  the  details  which  have  been  given  may 
atford  some  useful  suggestions  to  American  teachers.  The  plan 
of  sending  out  in  favorable  weather  the  whole  body  of  the  pupils 
to  promenade  twice  a  week  under  the  care  of  competent  persons, 
directing  their  promenades  so  as  to  afford  opportunities  for  in- 
crease of  knowledge  as  well  as  bodily  exercise,  is  undoubtedly 
attended  with  many  advantages. 

FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

On  our  return  to  Paris  we  visited  this  department  by  the  special 
permission  of  the  director  on  an  appointed  day.  Prof.  Vaisse, 
who  accompanied  us,  introduced  us  to  Madame  Wion,  the  esti- 
mable matron  who,  by  her  winning  suavity  of  manners  and  uni- 
form kindness,  has  won  the  affection  of  all  the  girls  under  her 
charge. 

The  sixty  pupils  in  this  department  are  divided",  as  the  boys 
are,  into  six  classes  according  to  the  time  they  have  been  under 
instruction ;  but,  as  there  are  only  three  lady  professors,  each  is 
obliged  to  take  care  of  the  pupils  of  two  successive  years.  Thus 
it  happened  that,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  classes  of  the  sixth 
and  of  the  first  years,  i.  e.,  the  most  advanced  and  the  least  ad- 
vanced, found  themselves  in  one  room,  under  the  care  of  one 
professor.  In  the  next  room  were  the  classes  of  the  second  and 
third  years,  in  the  last  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years.  Of 
course  each  professor  is  aided  by  one  or  two  monitors,  or  assist- 
ant teachers,  though  there  is  here  no  classe  de  perfectionnemmt. 

The  appearance  of  the  girls  struck  us  as  rather  peculiar.  They 
were  uniformly  attired  in  black  dresses  with  broad  white  capes. 
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They  seemed  to  have  no  solicitude  for  their  personal  appearance, 
and  there  was  not  that  vivacity  in  their  countenances  and  manner 
which  we  had  noticed  in  the  boys.  The  exclusion  in  which  they 
live,  the  perfect  blank  which  the  future  in  this  life  offers  to  most 
of  them,  and  the  sedative  influence  of  a  system  of  religion  that 
places  the  highest  merit  in  the  mortification  of  earthly  feelings, 
may  sufficiently  account  for  this. 

The  lady  professors  made  on  us  a  favorable  impression ;  but  it 
appeared  to  us  that  they  labored  under  serious  disadvantages. 
Their  pupils  can,  in  general,  have  comparatively  little  motive  to 
exertion,  and  their  classes  must  necessarily  be  very  unequal  in 
attainment. 

Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  pupils  who  had  entered 
the  preceding  autumn,  and  had  been  under  instruction  about 
eight  months.  The  instructress  called  up  two  or  three,  and  wrote 
on  the  black-board  some  simple  direction,  e.g.:  "  Strike  on  the 
stove,"  "  Open  the  door,"  "  Take  the  inkstand,"  all  which  the 
pupils  executed  with  alacrity.  She  then  wrote,  "Show  the  cow," 
Show  the  dog,"  "  Show  the  cat,"  <\nd  they  answered  by  finding 
and  holding  out  to  her  cards  containing  the  pictures  of  the  re- 
quired animals.  They  also  wrote  words  from  signs,  sometimes 
making  grammatical  mistakes,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  so 
young  pupils,  e.g.:  a  horse,  a  gloves.  They  were  able  to  quali- 
fy the  noun  by  means  of  the  adjective,  e.  g. :  "a  black  hat,"  "  a 
white  handkerchief,"  "  a  black  apron,"  and,  also,  to  assert  the 
quality  of  the  noun  by  means  of  the  verb  to  be,  e.  g. :  "A  horse  is 
large,"  "  The  horses  is  large."  A  little  conversation  in  writing 
was  also  carried  on,  as,  "Are  you  hungry  ?"  "  No,  I  am  not  hun- 
gry." "Are  you  warm  7"  "  Yes,  I  am  warm."  "  How  many 
fingers  have  you?"    "  I  have  ten  fingers." 

After  a  short  conversation  in  signs  between  the  teacher  and 
pupils,  the  teacher  wrote  the  phrase,  "At  noon,"  and  asked 
them  by  signs,  what  they  would  do  at  noon?  They  replied, 
"  Take  dinner."  One  of  the  pupils  then  took  the  crayon  and 
wrote,  "At  noon  we  shall  take  dinner."  The  teacher  then  told 
her  to  write  what  they  would  do  at  one  o'clock,  and  at  four 
o'clock.    The  girl  wrote.  "At  one  o'clock  we  shall  draw,"  ^^At 
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four  o'clock  we  shall  play."  These  details  may  give  American 
teachers  some  idea  of  the  course  of  the  first  year. 

From  the  new  class,  we  turned  to  the  class  of  the  sixth  year, 
which,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  was  in  the  same  room.  We 
were  particularly  interested  in  a  young  lady  from  Smyrna,  (Tur- 
key.) The  following  conversation  held  with  her  in  writing  by 
her  teacher  will  give  a  favorable  idea  of  the  attainments  of  this 
<5lass,  on  tlie  supposition  that  they  were  a  fair  representation  of 
the  average  of  the  class.  (The  translation  is  as  literal  as  possi- 
ble.) 

Teacher.  Did  you  go  out  yesterday  ? 
Pupil.  Yes,  mademoiselle. 
T.  Where  did  you  go  1 

P.  We  went  to  the  Boulevard  of  the  Hospital. 
T.  Who  accompanied  you  1 

P.  Miss  K.,  Miss  H.  and  Madame  R. 
T.  What  was  the  weather  7 
P.  It  was  unpleasant  weather. 
T.  Are  you  French  ? 

P.  No,  mademoiselle,  I  was  born  in  Smyrna. 

T.  Do  you  desire  to  return  to  your  eountryl 

P.  Yes,  mademoiselle,  I  desire  much  to  return  to  my  country. 

T.  What  sort  of  a  country  is  it  ? 

P.  My  country  is  magnificent. 

T.  Why  did  you  come  to  France  ? 

P.  To  be  instructed. 

T.  Do  you  often  think  of  your  parents  1 

P.  Yes,  mademoiselle,  I  think  of  my  parents  without  ceasing, 
because  I  love  them  much.  I  always  desire  to  return  to  my  pa- 
rents at  Smyrna. 

Mr.  Vaisse  then  asked,  "  Do  you  wish  to  go  with  these  gentle- 
men to  America       She  replied,  "  No,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
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«o."  "  Why  not?"  "  Because  I  do  not  know  them."  "  If  your 
fatlier,"  continued  Mr.  V.,  "  should  take'  you  to  America,  would 
it  give  you  pleasure  to  make  the  voyage?"  She  replied,  "  Yes, 
sir,  because  I  should  be  delighted  to  visit  different  parts  of  the 
world."  The  readiness  and  correctness  with  which  these  unex- 
pected questions  were  answered,  spoke  very  favorably  for  her 
knowledge  of  language  and  general  intelligence. 

The  instructress  of  the  classes  of  the  second  and  third  years, 
which  we  next  visited,  is  an  elderly  lady  who  has  suffered  much 
from  ill-health.  She  is  assisted  by  two  quite  young  ladies.  The 
pupils  of  the  second  year  were  employed  in  writing  compositions  . 
One  of  these,  which  w<is  shown  to  us,  seemed  creditable  for  the 
term  of  instruction  Those  of  the  third  year  were  receiving  a 
lesson  in  prepositions. 

We  next  passed  to  the  room  for  the  classes  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years.  We  found  the  lady-professor  explaining  a  reading 
lesson  to  her  pupils.  She  required  them  to  render  into  signs  the 
successive  sentences,  and  then  asked,  also  in  signs,  questions  to 
test  their  knowledge  of  each  sentence.  While  in  this  class,  the 
hour  for  closing  school  arrived, and  at  a  signal  from  their  teacher 
the  pupils  all  kneeled,  while  one  of  their  number  offered  a  prayer 
in  signs. 

Shortly  afterward  we  saw  all  the  girls  in  their  dining  room. 
They  all  rose  at  our  entrance,  but  at  our  request  they  resumed 
Iheir  seats.  The  younger  female  teachers,  (not  the  professors,) 
ftake  their  meals  in  the  same  room.  The  diet  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  boys,  the  dishes  being  cooked  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  kitchen. 

The  dormitories  into  which  we  were  next  shown,  with  the 
wash-rooms  attached,  were  the  perfection  of  neatness.  Finally, 
we  visited  some  additional  rooms,  recently  constructed  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  classes.  They  were  a  great  im- 
.provement  on  the  old  ones,  and  showed  that  even  in  France  pro- 
gress is  the  order  of  the  day^ 
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CHARITABLE  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  AID  OF  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB. 

The  girls,  I  regret  to  say,  are  taught  no  trades,  except  the  use 
of  the  needle,  an  employment  so  overstocked  and  scantily  remun- 
erated at  Paris,  that  they  can  hardly  expect  to  earn,  even  in  fine 
sewing,  on  an  average,  more  than  thirty  five  centimes,  (about  six 
cents)  daily.*  Of  course,  concubinage  is  the  almost  inevitable 
lot  of  a  poor  work  girl  at  Paris,  Other  trades  might  be  found, 
offering  a  much  better  remuneration,  but  the  general  belief  is,  that 
in  a  city  like  Paris,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  establishments 
where  they  could  be  placed  with  safety  to  their  morals. 

To  preserve  the  indigent  pupils  of  the  Institution  from  this 
fearful  prospect  of  misery  and  degradation,  an  association  of  pious 
and  charitable  ladies  established,  about  twenty  years  since,  a 
House  of  Refuge,  in  which  those  deaf-mute  girls,  educated  in  the 
National  Institution  whose  families  are  unable  to  support  them, 
are  received,  furnished  with  work  and  religious  instruction,  and 
have  secured  to  them  a  home  for  life,  as  pleasant  as  benevolence 
and  kindness  can  make  it,  in  the  absence  of  nearly  all  the  hopes 
and  sympathies  that  attach  us  to  this  life. 

There  is  also,  in  this  city,  a  centi*al  society  of  education  and 
assistance  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  founded  about  two  years  since^ 
the  idea  of  which  originated  with  Mr.  Berthier  the  distinguished 
deaf-mute  professor. f  This  society,  composed  of  more  than 
two  hundred  members  and  subscribers,  including  nearly  all 
the  officers  of  the  Institution,  and  many  eminent  citizens  of 
Paris,  proposes  to  procure  for  deaf-mute  children  the  means  of 
early  education,  till  they  reach  the  age  of  admission  into  the 
Institution,  and  for  adults  instruction  and  assistance  in  circum- 
stances of  difficulty,  and  aid  in  procuring  work.  | 

•Morel's  Annals,  VI.  290. 

t  Mr.  Berthier  was  the  President  of  a  Society  which  had  several  years  existed 
among  the  deaf  mutes  of  Paris,  for  social  reunions  and  mutual  assistance. 

X  Direct  pecuniary  aid  is  furnished  only  in  cases  of  immediate  necessity.  Whei> 
such  aid  is  required,  it  is  as  mnch  as  possible  given  in  kind,  the  order  for  the  supply 
of  necessary  articles  being  given  to  deaf  mutes,  if  such  there  are,  out  of  employ, 
capable  of  making  them. 
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This  society,  during  its  first  year,  collected  9,700  francs,  4,000 
of  which  were  an  anonymous  gift,  and  more  than  3,000  the  pro- 
duce of  a  collection  taken  in  the  magnificent  church  of  La  Mad- 
eleine, where  an  eminent  pulpit  orator  preached  the  sermon,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  participated  in  the  exercises.  I  mention 
these  facts,  to  show  that  the  interests  of  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity receive  more  attention  in  Paris,  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed.   A  similar  society  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

The  members  of  the  society,  subscribers  of  ten  francs  or  more, 
annually  appoint  two  committees,  one  charged  with  the  care  of 
deaf-mute  children  of  indigent  parents,  who  are  encouraged  to 
place  them  there  during  their  hours  of  labor  *  in  public  nurseries, 
then  in  infant  schools,  and  finally  in  primary  schools,  where  they 
are  preserved  from  dangers  and  evil  associations,  and  taught  at 
least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen.  The  other  is  charged  with  the 
interests  of  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb.  In  a  city  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  souls,  both  of  these  classes  of  deaf  mutes  must  be  numerous. 
There  exists  no  complete  enumeration  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of 
Paris  or  of  France,  but  the  committee  have  been  able  to  obtain 
the  names  of  224  males  and  79  females,  (exclusive  of  those  in  the 
house  of  refuge,)  belonging  to  the  city  of  Paris,  of  whom  fifty 
were  actually  pupils  in  the  National  Institution.  The  list  is  ev- 
idently very  imperfect.f 

SEPARATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  strict  separation  of  the  sexes,  wliich  first  came  to  our 
notice  in  the, Institution  of  Paris,  we  afterward  found  to  pre- 
vail in  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  catholic  countries 
which  we  visited.    This  separation  is  demanded  by  public  opin- 

•  It  win  be  understood  that  in  Paris  and  other  European  cities,  a  poor  woman, 
even  if  a  mother,  is  obliged  to  go  out  to  work  daily.  Hence  the  establishment  of 
public  nurseries  where  the  infants  of  laboring  women  are  cared  for,  during  their 
working  hours. 

f  Among  the  facts  collected  by  the  committees,  one  is  worthy  of  record,  as 
serving  to  show  that  marriages  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  France  are  more 
common  than  some  persons  suppose.  Forty-eight  deaf  mutes  were  or  had  been 
married.  In  fifteen  cases  both  husband  and  wife  were  deaf  mu^es.  Fourteen  deaf 
mutes  had  hearing  wives,  and  only  four  deaf-mute  women  had  hearing  husbands. 
In  only  one  case  deaf-mute  parents  had  deaf-mute  children. 
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ion.  And  in  Paris,  or  in  Italy,  though  I  may  doubt,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  decidedly,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  permit  the 
same  freedom  that  prevails  in  our  own  schools.  In  our  own 
country,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effects  of  such 
a  system  would  be  evil. 

In  Paris,  especially,  a  large  part  of  the  population  live  with- 
out family  ties,  and  of  course,  without  any  fixed  moral  principle^ 
and  without  that  safeguard  to  virtue  which  is  furnished  by  the 
supervision  of  families  and  of  social  circles  over  each  of  their  mem- 
bers. But,  though  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the 
virtue  of  young  women  is  exposed  to  greater  trials  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  especially  in  Paris,  than  in  our  own  country,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  means  employed  for  training  them  to  virtuous 
habits  and  principles  which  are  best  for  our  pupils,  would  not 
also  be  best  for  the  French  and  Italian  schools. 

With  us  the  sexes,  accustomed  daily  to  see  each  other,  and  ta 
converse  with  each  other,  are  also  accustomed  to  self-control, 
to  the  habitual  decency  of  thought,  manner  and  expression — are 
accustomed  to  put  down  truant  thoughts  by  religious  and  moral 
motives  j  are  impressed  strongly  with  the  truth  that  their  future 
happiness  in  this  life  will  mainly  depend  on  their  present  good 
conduct,  and  in  short  are  under  all  the  moral  influences  that,  in 
families  and  in  society,  preserve  the  virtue  of  the  young.  If  for 
this  moral  control,  aided  by  a  constant  parental  supervision,  we 
should  substitute  strict  seclusion  from  intercourse  with  the  other 
sex,  should  we  not  impress  our  pupils  with  the  idea  that  in  cir- 
cumstances of  temptation  their  fall  will  be  inevitable  1  If  we 
treat  virtue  as  a  hot-house  plant,  will  it  endure  as  well  when 
removed  from  our  conservatory  to  take  its  chances  in  the  open 
air? 

It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  even  for  Paris  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes  in  schools  is  not  much  too  strictly  enforced. 
In  a  city  where  one-third  of  all  the  births  are  illegitimate,  the 
care  and  oversight  of  the  indigent  female  pupils,  after  leaving 
school,  is  certainly  very  important ;  but  the  only  rational  motive 
which  I  can  assign  for  the  strict  seclusion  of  the  school  is,  that 
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there  may  be  no  opportunity  for  the  birth  of  passions  that  may 
in  after  time  trouble  the  ascetic  repose  of  the  conventual  life  to 
which  so  many  of  the  female  pupils  are  destined.  Whether  un- 
der the  circumstances  necessary  or  unnecessary,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  growth  and 
development  ef  character. 

SCHOOL  FOR  IDIOTS. 

On  Friday,  March  28th,  we  visited  the  Institution  for  imbe- 
ciles and  idiots.  This  Institution  forms  part  of  the  ancient  hospi- 
tal of  Bicetre,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester* who  built  here  a  chateau  more  than  five  centuries  ago. 
Bicetre  has  a  very  favorable  site,  on  elevated  ground,  about  half 
a  league  without  the  south-east  barriers  of  Paris.  It  is  in  part 
an  alms-house  and  in  part  a  mad-house,  but  for  males  only.  In 
these  vast  buildings  and  courts,  covering  some  twenty  acres,  are 
collected  two  thousand  aged  pauptrs,  and  nine  hundred  lunatics, 
epileptics  and  idiots. 

In  the  department  for  imbeciles  we  found  about  one  hundred 
children  aud  youth.  The  master  in  this  department  is  Mr. 
Vallee,  successor  to  the  justly  celebrated  M.  Seguin,  who  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  carry  into  practical  efiect 
the  great  idea  of  educating  idiots  by  submitting  their  remaining 
faculties,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  to  a  regular  course  of 
exercise. 

Mr.  Vallee  was  absent  when  we  arrived,  but  we  were  treated 
with  great  kindness  and  attention  by  Dr.  Delasauve,  the  resident 
physician  of  the  lunatic  hospital,  who  showed  us  round  the 
building,  and  discoursed  learnedly  concerning  mental  phenome- 
na. Meanwhile  he  sent  a  messenger  for  Mr.  Vallee,  who  arrived 
without  much  delay.  He  had  already  given  his  morning  hour, 
but  out  of  courtesy  to  visitors  who  had  come  so  far,  he  very  wil- 
lingly re-assembled  his  school,  and  gave  us  all  practicable  facili- 
ties for  observing  his  processes,  and  the  results  of  his  eiforts,  for  a 
class  so  long  held  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid. 

•  Winchester  was  in  process  of  time  corrupted  to  Bicestre,  now  Bic6tre. 
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Tlie  school-room,  which  was  without  benches,  (the  great  ob- 
ject  being,  in  most  cases,  to  break  the  idiots  from  their  sedentary 
habits,  and  usual  listless  inaction,)  was  soon  filled.  The  imbe- 
ciles first  formed  themselves  into  lines,  by  placing  their  toes  to  a 
chalk  mark  whicli  ran  along  three  sides  of  the  room.  In  these 
lines  they  stood  with  surprising  regularity.  At  the  outset,  it  of- 
ten requires  much  training,  and  some  exertion  of  authority  to 
bring  them  to  do  this,  many  of  them  being  unable  to  stand  at  all, 
and  others  unable  to  stand  still.  The  first  exercise  was  singing. 
All  joined,  or  attempted  to  join  in  a  song,  which,  as  coming  from 
their  voices,  was  not  displeasing.  This  done,  a  number  of  the 
more  capable  sung  by  notes  written  on  the  black  board.  A  song, 
the  words  of  which  those  who  could  read  held  in  their  hands, 
concluded  this  exercise. 

The  next  exercise  was  dancing,  in  which  about  a  dozen  joined, 
and  performed  the  various  evolutions  with  very  creditable  exact- 
ness. Various  other  gymnastic  exercises  were  then  successively 
exhibited,  such  as  lifting  each  other  by  a  stick,  while  lying  on 
the  back  and  braced  against  each  other  with  the  soles  of  the  feet 
in  contact,  or  climbing  a  ladder  placed  in  an  inclined  position, 
and  descending  on  the  under  side  by  the  hands. 

From  gymnastics,  they  passed  to  mental  exercises.  One  of  the 
boys  performed  some  tasks  that  were  very  remarkable,  consider- 
ing the  weakness  of  mind  that  characterized  him  when  he  enter- 
ed. One  of  these  consisted  in  writing  from  dictation  a  sentence 
of  some  length,  with  perfect  attention  to  orthography  and  punc- 
tuation. Another  exercise,  by  the  same  boy,  was  still  more  as- 
tonishing, as  showing,  in  one  imbecile  in  many  respects,  an  ex- 
traordinary development  of  a  particular  faculty.  With  the  ut- 
most ease  he  performed  mental  multiplication  with  factors  of  se- 
veral figures.  And  on  the  black  board,  he  performed  multipli- 
cation in  less  time  than  is  ordinarily  required  merely  to  state  the 
sum. 

In  another  of  the  boys  was  exeojplified  an  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  verbal  memory,  joined  with  a  peculiarity 
commonly  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  it,  an  utter  want  of 
fixedness  and  order.  He  recited  to  us  a  number  of  passages  in 
prose  and  poetry,  with  much  dramatic  ejffect. 
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We  learned  from  Mr.  Vallee  that  the  ages  of  admission  into 
the  school  were  from  three  to  eighteen.  The  latter  age  is  the 
limit  beyond  which  they  may  not  even  be  retained  in  the  Institu- 
tion. They  are  either  dismissed  to  their  friends,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  these,  retained  among  the  poor  adults  of  the  Alms-House 
and  Lunatic  hospital.  Two  thirds  of  all  the  pupils  were  taught 
to  read  and  write.  The  number  incapable  of  benefit  was  about 
twelve  per  cent.  These  last  were  of  that  lowest  class  of  idiots 
who  possess  no  germ  of  intellect.  The  teachers  can  develop 
more  or  less,  often  to  an  unexpected  and  delightful  degree,  the 
fullest  germs  of  mind ;  but  where  such  germs  are  wholly  want- 
ing, the  case  is  beyond  human  aid  ;  in  short,  the  axiom  that  hu- 
man skill  can  develop^  but  cannot  create^  holds  good  here  as  in 
other  cases. 

The  results  have  been  highly  gratifying  compared  with  the 
low  point  of  departure.  Many  that,  when  they  entered  the  In 
stitution,  were  unable  to  utter  a  single  articulate  sound,  had, 
through  the  training  they  here  received,  become  able  to  speak 
with  ease  and  correctness.  Of  thirty  subjects,  dismissed  the  year 
before,  twenty  were  able  to  support  t/umselvesj  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  a  trade  learned  while  in  this  Institution. 

We  understood  that  the  idea  of  a  special  education  for  imbe- 
ciles was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Ttard,  the  late  able  physician  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.*  Dr.  Voisin  next  investigated 
the  subject,  and  in  1839  Mr.  Seguin  tested  the  matter  by  experi- 
ments with  ten  imbeciles,  the  success  of  which  led  to  the  founding 
of  this  and  other  schools.  Mr.  Saegert  of  the  deaf-mute  Institu- 
tion of  Berlin,  was,  about  1842,  led  to  make  similar  trials  with 
idiots  who  had  been  brought  to  him  from  an  idea  that  being  dumbj 

*  A  child  of  twelve,  found  about  the  year  1800  rnnning  wild  and  naked  in  a  forest  of  France, 
and  hence  known  as  the  Savage  of  Aveyron,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Itard,  who  de- 
voted several  years  to  the  attempt  to  develop  his  faculties  and  teach  him  language.  Whether 
it  \Kis  because  the  boy  was  originally  an  idiot,  or  had  become  so  by  twelve  years  of  seclusion 
and  mere  animal  existence,  the  results  were  very  far  from  meeting  the  expectation  of  hia 
teacher.  Still,  a  very  decided  improvement  in  outward  habits  was  effected ;  and  Victor,  so  he 
was  called,  became,  if  not  an  intelligent,  yet  in  some  respects  a  civilized  being.  He  died  in 
1828,  at  the  age  of  about  40.  This  case,  (which  will  remind  the  reader  in  some  respects  of  that 
of  Peter  the  wild  boy,  found  in  the  woods  of  Hanover  more  than  a  century  ago,)  seems  to  have 
suggested  both  the  possibility  of  at  least  correcting  the  moet  offensive  habits  and  peculiarities 
«f  idiots  by  education,  and  the  means  to  be  employed. 
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they  were  proper  subjects  for  his  institution.  Indeed,  persons^ 
are  occasionally  met  with  who,  in  addition  to  being  deaf  mutesy 
have  superadded  the  greater  affliction  of  idiocy,  and  in  those 
cases  where  the  degree  of  idiocy  is  partial y  they  are  found  capable 
of  much  benefit  from  careful  instruction. 

No  provision  has  been  made  in  this  school  for  the  children  of 
wealthy  parents.  Its  present  inmates  are  supported  by  charity, 
Mr.  Vallee  has,  however,  received  three  of  the  former  class  to  be 
instructed  privately.  Of  these,  one  case  is  remarkably  success- 
ful, one  hopeful,  and  one  hopeless. 

We  were  much  gratified  in  seeing  a  number  of  the  imbeciles  in 
the  carpenter's  shop,  where  they  seemed  to  understand  the  use 
of  tools,  and  to  derive  much  enjoyment  from  their  occupations. 

The  conclusions  forced  upon  us  hj  the  results  we  witnessed 
here  were,  that  there  is  a  class  of  weak  minded  children,  properly 
called  imbeciles,  not  to  be  reached  in  ordinary  schools,  who  in  anr 
institution  devoted  to  this  class  of  children,  may  be  raised  to  s 
state  of  comparative  intelligence,  and  made  capable  of  supporting 
themselves.  And  though  for  the  complete  idiot ,  that  is  for  the 
individual  possessing  no  germ  of  mind  to  be  developed,  no  human 
skill  can  avail,  yet  the  doors  of  the  institutions  which  enlighten- 
ed benevolence  has  built  or  will  soon  build  for  this  most  unfor- 
tunate portion  of  the  human  family,  should  not  be  shut  upon  any 
of  the  class  usually  called  idiots^  for  in  each  case,  hitherto  unsus- 
pected germs  of  intellect  may,  by  the  tact  of  the  teacher,  be 
brought  to  light.  Hence  all  should  have  at  least  a  trial.  Al- 
ready Massachusetts  and  New- York  have  each  opened  an  experi- 
mental school  for  this  class  of  children.  We  cannot  doubt  the 
result,  and  are  confident  that  other  states  will  soon  follow  in  this 
work  of  humanity. 

PARIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Among  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  during  our  stay  in  Paris^ 
tickets  were  sent  to  us  for  a  grand  vocal  and  instrumental  concert 
at  the  National  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Of  this  concert  we  can 
only  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  In  artistical  execution 
we  are  confident  it  left  far  behind  the  efforts  of  all  similar  instltu- 
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tions.  It  was  numerously  attended,  and  evidently  gave  great 
satisfaction  even  to  a  Parisian  audience,  accustomed  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  musical  talent.  The  presence  of  a  numerous  body  of 
pupils  attired  in  a  beautiful  uniform  added  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  scene. 

The  hall  in  which  the  concert  was  given,  proved  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  chapel  ofthe  Institution,  curtained  off  from  the  sanc- 
tum sanctorum.  On  our  visiting  the  latter  we  were  impressed 
with  its  admirable  proportions.  Indeed  the  whole  building  is  a 
model  of  beauty  and  convenience.  It  w^as  erected  for  the  special 
use  of  the  Institution,  and  admirably  planned,  with  direct  refe- 
rence to  its  w^ants.  Nor  w^as  the  fitting  up  of  the  various  rooms 
less  deserviug  of  praise.  We  w^ere  conducted  through  the  dor- 
mitories, dining-rooms,  kitchens,  sitting-rooms  and  school-rooms, 
all  of  which  seemed  to  us  perfect  in  their  way.  In  the  work- 
shops, we  found  the  blind  pupils  engaged  in  printing,  turning, 
brush-making,  book-binding,  basket-making,  in  all  of  which  they 
acquitted  themselves  well. 

Of  all  we  saw  in  this  Institution,  that  which  pleased  and  inte- 
rested us  most  was  the  alphabet  in  points,  invented  by  Mr  Baifl 
bier  of  Paris,  but  much  improved  by  Mr.  Louis  Braille,  himself 
blind,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Institution.  By  this  alphabet 
each  letter  is  denoted  by  from  one  to  six  points  made  manually 
by  piercing  the  paper  with  a  pin  or  blunt  awl ;  thus  enabling  the 
blind  to  write  down  whatever  they  wish  to  preserve,  and  by 
running  their  fingers  along  the  back  of  the  paper,  to  read  at  plea- 
sure their  own  writing.  By  a  more  recent  improvement,  the 
letters  are  formed  at  one  motion  by  a  machine,  each  letter  being 
produced  by  touching  a  key,  thus  obtaining  both  greater  rapidity 
and  greater  uniformity  of  character.  With  this,  the  blind,  with 
the  same  facility  with  which  they  learn  to  play  on  the  piano,  be- 
come able  to  stamp  their  thoughts,  or  to  record  whatever  they 
wish  to  remember,  with  all  the  rapidity  of  a  practiced  penman, 
and  in  a  form  peculiarly  easy  to  be  read  by  the  touch. 

This  Institution  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  all  France, 
though  two  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  (those  of  Lille  and  Rodez) 
receive  also  a  few  blind  children,  and  here  and  there  a  benevo- 
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lent  person  may  give  private  lessons  to  one  or  more  of  this  class. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  the  number  of  blind  children  in  France 
to  be  much  less  than  the  number  of  deaf-mute  children,  yet  we 
find  that,  while  of  the  latter  fifteen  hundred  are  in  school,  of  the 
former  less  than  three  hundred  are  receiving  a  special  education, 
namely,  160  beneficiaries  of  the  national  government,  100  bene- 
ficiaries of  departments,  and  a  few  supported  by  benevolent  soci- 
eties and  legacies,  or  by  their  own  friends.  One  main  cause  of 
this  disproportion  between  the  provision  made  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  and  for  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  probably  is,  that 
a  special  education  is  not  necessary  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  former.  Irreligious  as  the  French  are  generally  deemed, 
there  is  still  a  strong  religious  sentiment  after  their  own  manner 
among  the  mass  of  the  people.  A  catholic  shudders  at  the  idea 
of  permitting  a  child  of  catholic  parents  to  grow  up  without 
confirmation,  or  die  without  confession  and  absolution.  In  all 
their  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  instruction  of  their  pupils 
in  the  catholic  faith  is  distinctly  held  forth  as  a  main  object,  and 
not  a  few  of  them,  probably,  are  content  with  just  so  much 
instruction  as  will  quiet  the  scruples  of  an  easy  and  benevolent 
priest  and  procure  for  the  pupils  admission  to  the  sacraments  of 
their  religion.  No  such  religious  feeling  is  awaliened  in  behalf 
of  the  blind.  To  enable  a  blind  person  to  read  the  bible  for 
himself  would  not  be  by  any  means  an  object  in  France,  and  oral 
instruction  he  can  receive  in  as  full  measure  as  those  who  see ; 
neither  is  a  special  institution  necessary  to  teach  a  blind  person 
one  of  the  small  number  of  trades  practicable  for  his  class.  It 
might  be  expected,  therefore,  that  in  general  only  those  blind 
children  would  be  sent,  or  would  seek  to  go  to  a  special  school 
for  the  blind,  who  either  have  a  strong  taste  for  study,  or  wish 
to  cultivate  their  musical  talent.  In  some  cases  where  depart- 
ments have  actually  granted  purses  for  the  education  of  blind 
children,  they  have  been  transferred  to  deaf  mutes  because  no 
blind  children  applied  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  hospitals  for  the  adult 
blind  are  numerous  in  catholic  countries  and  well  endowed. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  great  hospital  of  Quinze 
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Vingts  (fifteen  score)  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  founded  by  the  saint- 
ed King  Louis  IX,  where  three  hundred  blind  persons  with  their 
families  (for  if  single  they  are  encouraged  to  marry,)  are  sup- 
ported for  life,  and  form  a  sort  of  privileged  class.  Charity  to 
the  helpless  is  deserving  of  all  praise;  but  the  charity  which, 
without  a  useful  object,  collects  the  adult  blind  into  masses,  sep- 
arate in  feelings  and  in  interests  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
is  of  very  doubtful  wisdom. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  for  the  honor  of  Paris  and  of 
France,  that  in  this  city  was  established  the  first  school  for  deaf 
mutes,  the  first  school  also  for  the  blind,  and  more  recently  the 
fijst  school  for  idiots.  Good  deeds  like  these,  we  may  reverently 
hope,  will  atone  for  many  errors  and  much  crime. 

Valentine  Hauy,  "  the  Abbe  de  V  Epee  of  the  blind,"  was  not, 
as  some  have  stated,  himself  blind.  He  was  a  translator  em- 
ployed in  the  ofi&ce  of  the  minister  of  war,  and  a  personal 
acquaintance  of  de  V  Epee.  One  day  he  happened  to  be  attracted 
by  a  gathering  crowd  to  the  singular  spectacle  of  ten  blind  men 
perf(.'rming  a  sort  of  concert  in  the  open  air,  who,  by  a  device  to 
provoke  charity,  had  put  each  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
and  placed  themselves  on  a  bench  with  books  of  music  before 
them.  This  fantastical  spectacle,  which  moved  the  mirth  of  the 
unthinking,  excited  the  compassion  of  Hauy  so  strongly  that  he 
thenceforth  devoted  his  time,  talents  and  fortune  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  blind.  This  was  in  1784.  A  few  years 
later  his  school,  as  well  as  that  of  Sicard,  was  taken  under  the 
patronage  of  the  nation. 

It  is  painful  to  recall  the  future  treatment  of  Hauy.  The 
school  for  which  he  had  labored  with  such  zeal  and  devotion  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  men  whose  ignorance  or  interests 
thwarted  all  his  measures  and  compelled  him  to  resign ;  and 
when  he  returned  from  Russia,  (where  the  Emperor  had  called 
him  to  aid  in  founding  an  institution  for  the  blind  of  that  empire,) 
and  would  have  visited  once  more  his  old  school,  the  new  director 
shut  its  doors  against  him.  Another  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  school,  however,  permitted  its  founder  to  visit  it  once  more 
before  his  death. 
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PARIS  TO  LYONS. 

On  account  of  the  continual  showers  of  rain  incident  to  the 
reason,  we  hastened  our  departure  for  the  serener  climate  of 
Italy,  and  left  Paris  on  Monday,  March  31.  The  diligence  in 
which  we  were  conveyed  to  the  railway  station,  was  craned  up 
from  the  wheels,  and  deposited  with  its  human  freight  upon  a 
railroad  truck,  thus  converting  it  to  a  temporary  car.  In  this 
fashion  we  were  carried  to  Tonnerre,  about  120  miles  from  Paris. 
Here  we  were  hoisted  in  our  traveling  shell  upon  a  new  set  of 
wheels,  re-transformed  to  a  diligence,  and  drawn  by  ordinary 
horses  over  the  ordinary  roads  to  Dijon,  where  we  again  came  to 
a  railroad,  by  which  we  reached  Chalons  about  noon  of  the 
second  day,  and  from  thence,  descending  the  Saone  in  a  steam- 
boat, found  ourselves  about  five  p.  m.,  at  Lyons,  the  second  city 
of  France,  having  in  two  days  and  one  night  accomplished  about 
300  miles.  When  the  railroads  now  in  progress  are  completed, 
this  time  will  probably  be  reduced  one-half. 

After  dinner,  my  son  and  myself  walked  up  to  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  we  found  on  the  summit  of  an 
eminence,  commanding  a  vast,  varied  and  most  interesting  pros- 
pect, bounded  to  the  east  by  the  chain  of  Jura,  while,  visible  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  Mont  Blanc,  the  "  monarch  of 
mountains,"  lifted  its  mighty  head  and  "  diadem  of  snow."  We 
were  courteously  received  by  Madame  Forrestier,  the  wife  of  the 
principal,  and  I  believe,  the  only  person  in  the  establishment  who 
can  hear  and  speak.  Her  husband  who  soon  came  in,  we  found 
to  be  a  fine  looking,  intelligent,  and  evidently  well  educated  deaf 
mute,  about  forty,  or  forty-five.  He  had  been  a  pupil  ot  Bebian, 
whose  memory  he  still  held  in  veneration. 

INSTITUTION  OF  LYONS. 

The  Institution  of  Lyons  was  founded  in  1824,  by  Mr.  Com- 
berry,  a  deaf  mute,  educated  at  the  Institution  of  Bordeaux.  He 
died  in  1834,  but  the  school  was  sustained  under  the  direction  of 
an  Abbe,  who  had  been  its  chaplain,  the  domestic  department 
continuing  under  the  care  of  Madame  Comberry,  a  hearing  lady, 
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who,  however,  survived  her  husband  only  a  few  years.  In 
1840,  Mr.  Cladius  Forrestier,  the  present  principal,  was  called 
from  the  Institution  of  Paris  at  first  as  a  simple  teacher,  but  the 
following  year  he  married  Mademoiselle  Comberry,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  school,  and  they  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  establishment. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  sixty,  forty  boys,  and  twenty  girls, 
who,  as  at  Paris,  are  strictly  separated.  About  one-third  of  the 
pupils  are  supported  at  the  rate  of  500  francs*  per  annum  by 
the  department,  of  which  Lyons  is  the  capital,  and  some  of  the 
neighboring  departments.  Another  portion  is  supported,  as  we 
understood,  by  the  city  of  Lyons.  The  remainder,  are  either 
pay  pupils,  or  supported  by  private  benevolence. 

With  Mr.  Forrestier  we  had  a  very  agreeable  interview,  con- 
versing with  perfect  ease  in  the  language  of  signs.  He  made 
many  inquiries  respecting  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  America  obtained  from  us  a  promise  to  call  the  next  morning 
to  see  the  school,  and  when  we  took  our  leave,  it  being  quite 
dark,  sent  with  us  one  of  his  employes,  a  deaf  mute,  to  see  that 
we  did  not  lose  the  way  to  our  hotel. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  ascended  the  heights, 
below  which  the  great  silk  manufacturing  city  of  Lyons  spreads 
out  as  on  a  map,  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone, 
where  their  windings  brought  them  into  view,  gleaming  among 
quays,  bridges,  and  thousands  of  roofs.  On  reaching  the  Insti- 
tution, we  were  received  by  Mr.  Forrestier,  and  his  two  assistant 
teachers,  one  of  whom  is  his  brother,  and  both  are  deaf  mutes. 
We  found  the  boys  in  two  rooms  opening  into  each  other,  (the 
pupils  passing  through  one  to  the  other,)  which  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  school  rooms,  and  sitting  or  study  rooms.  Against 
the  walls  were  large  black  boards,  on  which  the  teacher  wrote 
his  lessons  and  illustrations.  The  pupils  of  each  division  sat 
facing  their  teacher  at  two  rows  of  desks  parallel  to  each  other, 
the  rear  one  being  raised  above  that  in  front,  and  wTote  their  ex- 
ercises on  small  slates.  The  exercises  which  we  witnessed  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  exemplifications  by  short  sentences  of 

•  Some  Departments  only  pay  400  francs. 
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the  principal  points  of  a  manuscript  course  of  lessons  prepared 
by  Mr.  Forrestier.  The  younger  pupils  wrote  only  the  names  of 
objects.  The  more  advanced  showed  some  ability  to  expr€ss 
their  thoughts  in  language,  and  some  of  the  best  wTote  with 
tolerable  correctness,  a  short  and  simple  story  which  I  related  to 
them  in  natural  signs.  Their  acquaintance  with  geographyj 
history  and  arithmetic  seemed  to  us  very  limited,  and  inferior, 
as  also  was  their  readiness  in  the  use  of  language,  to  the  attain- 
ments of  our  own  pupils  of  similar  standing.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered however,  that  their  teachers  labor  under  many  disadvan- 
tages, from  their  pupils  having  for  the  most  part  come  to  school 
at  too  early  an  age,  from  the  impossibility  of  a  good  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  five  years  with  only  three  teachers,  from 
the  distractions  and  interruptions  incident  to  the  necessary  keep- 
ing of  several  classes  in  one  room,  and  for  the  want  of  printed 
books  and  improved  school  room  apparatus.  When  their  diffi- 
culties are  taken  into  account,  their  success  must  be  admitted  to 
speak  very  favorably  for  their  skill  and  zeal,  and  for  the  merits 
of  their  system  of  instruction. 

This  system  is  founded  upon  that  of  Bcbian,  as  set  forth  in  his 
celebrated  Manual.  Mr.  Forrestier  obligingly  showed  us  the  manu- 
script of  his  course,  written  out  in  a  very  fair  legible  hand ;  and  ex- 
plained that  while  the  order  of  the  lessons,  and  the  processes  of  in- 
struction were  his  old  master's,  the  examples  and  practical  appli- 
cations were  his  own.  A  method  founded  on  Bebian's  Manual, 
if  skillfully  and  carefully  developed,  cannot  but  possess  much 
merit.  The  general  outline  is  decidedly  philosophical ;  and  the 
filling  up,  so  far  as  w^e  had  opportunity  to  examine  it,  seemed 
very  creditable  to  Mr.  Forrestier.  The  principal  criticism  that 
occurred  to  us  was  that  there  seemed  a  want  of  Reading  Lessons^ 
i.  6.,  short  narratives  or  descriptions,  which,  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  materials,  we  would 
introduce  at  suitable  intervals,  by  which  additional  life  and  in- 
terest will  be  lent  to  the  lessons,  and  words  and  forms  of  con- 
struction already  taught  will  be  brought  under  review  in  a 
pleasant  and  impressive  manner.* 

•  Mr.  F.  spoke  of  consulting  his  professional  brethren  at  Paris,  on  the  propriety 
of  publishing  his  course  of  lessons. 
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It  being  remarked  that  the  style  of  gesticulation  prevalent  in 
the  American  schools  differed  from  that  of  the  French  schools, 
both  as  respects  the  number  of  gestures  employed,  and  the  scale 
on  which  they  were  made,  Mr.  Forrestier  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  some  extended  exhibitions  of  our  signs.  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  Mr.  Gamage  depicted  some  passages  of  Scripture 
history  in  that  graceful,  graphic  and  most  impressive  manner 
familiar  to  all  who  have  seen  this  most  finished  mimic-speaker 
perform  at  the  public  exhibitions  of  our  Institution.  The  evi- 
dent delight  beaming  on  the  countenances  of  the  pupils  as  they 
followed  the  narrative,  their  continual  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion, and  their  repeated  remarks  that  they  understood  it  all,  fur- 
nished abundant  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  representation. 
Mr.  and  Madame  Forrestier,  and  the  assistant  instructors  declared 
themselves  equally  surprised  and  pleased;  and  the  chaplain,  a 
priest  of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  who,  as  is  usual  with  his  fra- 
ternity, (vowed  to  poverty,)  gave  his  services  gratuitously,  and 
who  had  come  in  shortly  after  our  arrival,  expressed  his  appro- 
bation in  the  most  cordial  manner. 

Having  taken  our  leave  of  the  pupils,  we  were  conducted  to 
the  dormitory,  which  we  found  fitted  up  with  single  beds,  and 
arranged  and  kept  with  a  neatness  and  propriety  that  bore  ample 
testimony  to  the  excellent  domestic  management  of  Madame 
Forrestier. 

The  chaplain  then  conducted  us  to  the  chapel,  a  room  of  mode- 
rate size.  The  seats  were  benches  without  backs,  arranged 
laterally  on  each  side  of  a  central  aisle.  The  altar  was  taste- 
fully furnished  with  the  usual  appurtenances,  and  on  the  walls 
hung  a  few  pictures  of  saints  and  sacred  scenes.  Here  we  were 
informed,  mass  was  daily  said,  attended  by  all  the  pupils  ;  the 
males  and  females  entering  at  different  doors,  were  concealed 
from  each  other's  view  by  a  screen,  which  however  permitted  all 
to  see  the  altar,  and  the  officiating  priest.  Religious  (doctrinal) 
instruction  is  also  given  by  signs  on  the  Sabbath ;  to  this  the 
boys  and  girls  are  summoned  at  different  hours. 

From  the  chapel,  Madame  Forrestier  conducted  us  to  the 
female  department,  which  was  under  her  especial  supervision 
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she  herself  giving  most  of  the  instruction,  assisted  however  by 
one  or  two  deaf-mute  monitresses.  We  saw  the  girls  in  their 
school-room,  but  had  only  time  to  see  them  write  a  few  sentences 
to  show  their  proficiency.  Everything  we  saw  betokened  regard 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  pupils. 

This  Institution  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Forrestier  on  his  sole 
responsibility.  Receiving  only  from  400  to  500  francs  for  each 
pupil  to  defray  all  expenses,  it  was  surprising  how  he  could 
maintain  the  establishment  in  such  good  order  and  appointments. 
For  the  use  of  the  building  and  of  the  grounds  attached,  (com- 
prising several  acres,)  he  pays  an  annual  rent  of  1000  francs. 

There  is  a  spacious  vegetable  garden  in  front,  in  the  cultivation 
of  which  the  boys  assist  in  their  intervals  of  leisure.  Through 
this  we  were  conducted  by  Mr.  and  Madame  Foriestier,  and  we 
found  it  tastefully  laid  out,  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  Our 
new  friends  accompanied  us  quite  to  the  gate, on  taking  leave  ex- 
pressed very  warmly  the  gratification  they  had  received  from  our 
visit,  and  followed  us  with  their  adieus  till  we  were  out  of  sight. 
We  shall  not  soon  forget  them  Very  few  deaf  mutes  are  equal 
in  energy,  talent,  education  and  general  worth  to  Mr.  Forrestier, 
and  he  has  had  the  rare  happiness  of  finding  a  help-meet  of  gene- 
rous impulses,  energetic  character  and  sympathizing  spirit,  who, 
blessed  with  all  her  senses,  and  fitted  to  shine  in  society,  we  can- 
not doubt  has,  in  uniting  her  destiny  to  his  and  to  that  of  his 
school,  found  as  she  deserved  a  rich  reward,  if  ever  enlightened 
and  unwearied  labors  for  the  happiness  of  others  found  a  reward 
in  this  life. 

JOURNEY  TO  MARSEILLES. 

This  afternoon,  (April  2d,)  we  left  Lyons,  and  descended  the 
Rhone  in  a  steamboat.  The  feature  of  this  river  that  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  our  memory  was  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  suspension  bridges,  to  pass  which  our  steamer  was  obliged  to 
lower  her  chimney,  which  was  done  by  means  of  a  pulley  and 
took  but  a  minute  or  two.  The  only  inconvenience  attending 
the  operation  is  that,  while  the  chimney  is  down,  the  smoke  is  apt 
to  blow  into  the  faces  of  the  passengers. 
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Our  boat  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  little  old  town  of  Va- 
lence, where,  the  next  morning,  by  the  only  untoward  accident 
that  had  yet  happened  to  us,  my  son,  seeking  some  members  of 
our  party  whom  we  supposed  to  have  gone  astray  in  the  town, 
but  who  proved  in  fact  to  have  got  on  board  before  us,  was  left 
behind.  To  our  great  relief,  he  rejoined  us  at  Avignon  by  the 
afternoon  boat. 

At  Avignon,  live  centuries  ago,  the  seat  during  seventy  years  of 
the  popes,  and  full  of  crumbling  memorials  of  their  power,  pomp 
and  luxury,  we  stopped  a  few  hours,  visiting  among  other  objects 
of  curiosity  the  castle  where  Petrarch  was  a  guest  and  liienzi  a 
prisoner ;  and  one  wing  of  which  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  an^ 
treacherous  act  of  vengeance,  being  by  the  contrivance  of  a  papal 
legate  blown  into  the  air  with  several  hundred  noble  guests  who 
had  trusted  themselves  to  his  hospitality. 

The  fame  of  the  old  Roman  remains  at  Nismes  induced  us  to 
turn  out  of  our  way  in  order  to  visit  that  town,  in  going  to  which 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  countryman,  a  young  Ken- 
tuckian,  who  was  lately  from  Rome,  and  gave  us  much  useful 
information  concerning  that  place.  At  Nismes  the  conversation 
by  signs  with  the  young  men  of  our  party,  attracted  the  attention 
of  two  deaf  mutes,  who  accosted  us  with  much  interest.  One  of 
them  was  an  elderly  man,  wlio  had  been  a  fellow  pupil  of  Mas- 
gieu  and  Clerc,  in  the  school  of  Sicard. 

MARSEILLES. 

Retracing  our  way  from  Nismes,  we  proceeded  the  same  day  to 
Marseilles,  where  we  arrived  a  little  after  dark.  The  next  day, 
April  5,  we  called  at  the  school  for  deaf  mutes.  The  principal 
(or  director,)  Mr.  Patrick  Gues,  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing some  of  the  exercises  of  his  pupils.  There  is  but  one  school 
room  for  the  boys,  the  general  arrangements  of  whi(  h  are  similar 
to  those  we  saw  at  Lyons.  The  exercises  we  saw  showed  that 
some  of  the  pupils  hnd  a  fair  ability  to  express  in  writing  ideas 
given  to  them  by  signs,  and  they  became  much  interested  in  a 
conversation  in  the  language  of  signs  which  was  carried  on  for 
some  time  with  vivacity  between  some  of  them  and  the  young 
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linen  of  our  party.  The  lessons  used  are  in  manuscript,  but  to 
save  the  labor  of  making  copies  with  a  pen,  Mr.  Gues  had  pro- 
cured lithographic  copies,  somo  of  vvliich  he  showed  us.  Most 
teachers  would  probably  think  printed  copies  preferable,  on  the 
score  of  economy  at  least. 

The  trades  taught  here  are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  cabinet-mak- 
ing and  lithography,  on  a  small  scale,  how^evcr,  and  in  small 
rooms. 

There  are  sixty  pupils,  forty-one  males,  and  nineteen  females. 
The  terms  of  admission  are  the  same  as  at  Lyons,  and  like  that 
school,  I  believe  the  pupils  are  supported  in  part  by  the  city  of 
Marseilles,  (which  is  the  third  city  of  France,  containing  more 
than  180,000  souls,)  and  in  part  by  some  of  the  neighboring  de- 
partments. Previous  to  the  late  revolution  there  was  a  local  ad- 
ministration appointed  by  the  department  of  which  Marseilles  is 
the  capital,  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  school,  but  since  that 
event,  the  members  of  the  administration  have  ceased  to  meet, 
and  Mr.  Gues  has  been  left  to  conduct  the  school  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. In  the  department  of  instruction,  he  is  assisted  by 
two  deaf  mutes  for  the  boys,  and  by  his  daughter  for  the  girls. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  enlarged  views  are  not  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  France, 
or  at  least  out  of  Paris.  There  iire  too  many  institutions,  and 
consequently  considerable  rivalry  among  them  to  obtain  pupils. 
They  are,  therefore,  forced  to  put  the  terms  of  admission  so  low 
that  they  cannot  furnish  proper  facilities  of  instruction,  or  give 
an  adequate  support  to  their  teachers.  This  prevents  harmony 
of  feeling  among  them,  and  a  united  effort  to  advance  the  com- 
mon cause.  Unless  they  place  their  terms  thus  low,  the  Sisters* 
of  Charity  will  take  pupils  and  teach  them  (/or  little^  and  proba- 
bly little)  in  small  private  schools. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  })rovide  for  the  wants  of  a 
school  of  forty  to  sixty  pupils,  prepare  his  own  lessons,  and  then 
give  that  attention,  and  time  and  energy  to  the  practical  details 
of  instruction  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  highest  success. 
Efforts  have  repeatedly  leen  mnde  to  induce  the  national  gov 
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ernment  to  organize  a  regular  and  adequate  system  of  schools  for 
deaf  mutes,  but  as  >  et  without  success.  A  small  number  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  government,  and  the  remainder  are  left  to  the 
mercies  of  the  departments  and  communes.  Unless  a  more  en- 
lightened  and  liberal  system  shall  prevail,  of  which  I  fear  there 
is  little  prospect,  the  schools  of  France  cannot  be  cited  as  exam- 
ples of  what  can  be  done  in  this  department  of  education. 

MARSEILLES  TO  GEISTOA. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  5,  we  bade  adieu  to  Marseilles 
and  southern  France,  having  taken  passage  for  Naples  in  the 
steamer  Capri  of  the  latter  port,  one  of  several  belonging  to 
France,  Sardinia  or  Naples,  which  ply  from  port  to  port,  between 
the  emporium  of  seuthern  France  and  that  of  southern  Italy.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  in  this  ancient  port,  whose  history  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  essays  of  commerce,  vessels  propelled  by  ma- 
chinery of  which  the  model  came  from  our  own  new  land  beyond 
the  western  ocean,  ploughing  the  waves  over  which  the  sails  of 
the  Tyrians  and  Greeks  had  passed  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  re- 
lieving the  hopeless  toil  of  the  galley-slaves.  Now  that  the 
mighty  strength  of  steam  is  chained  to  the  oar,  the  captive,  and 
the  unsuccessful  patriot,  as  well  as  the  criminal,  may  well  rejoice 
that  their  ancient  occupation  is  gone.  The  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  their  greenish  blue  tints  resemble  those  of  the  great- 
er American  lakes,  and  though  the  broadest  part  of  this  great  in- 
land sea  lay  before  us,  they  were  as  tranquil  as  those  of  Long 
Island  sound. 

The  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  coasting  the  shores  of 
north  western  Italy,  in  near  view  of  the  chain  of  mountains  here 
called  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  farther  east  and  south,  receding 
from  the  coast,  become  the  Appenines.  About  nine  o'clock,  the 
city  of  Columbus  and  of  Doria,  "Genoa  the  superb,"  came  in 
view,  an  amphitheatre  of  palaces,  beyond  which  rise  hills  clad 
with  the  olive  and  vine,  but  as  we  anchored  in  the  harbor,  our 
first  impressions  were  destined  to  be  received  from  swarms 
of  beggars  in  the  boats  that  surrounded  our  steamer,  piteously 
soliciting  and  thankfully  taking  the  smallest  possible  coin. 
Strange !  that  in  this  city,  reputed  to  be  at  this  time  one  of  the 
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most  enlightened  and  thriving  in  all  Italy,  the  first  spectacle  pre- 
sented to  visitors  should  be  permitted  to  be  that  of  want  and 
misery,  begging  bread  of  strangers.  Eut  begging  is  a  national 
profession,  and  we  were  beset  with  troops  of  mendicants  in  all 
parts  of  Italy. 

Our  steamer  was  to  stop  here  two  days,  but  certain  passport 
formalities  were  to  be  gone  through  lu'fore  any  of  the  passengers 
could  be  permitted  to  land.  This  being  complied  with,  we  were 
at  last  rowed  on  shore,  and  put  up  at  an  inn  which  boasted  of  be- 
ing an  ancient  palace  of  the  renowned  knights  of  Malta.  Genoa 
is  full  of  palaces  to  hire,  for,  unlike  our  own  countrymen,  its 
merchant-princes  of  old  built  their  residences  with  such  solidity 
that  they  are  likely  to  outlast  not  only  the  fortunes  but  the  very 
race  and  memory  of  their  builders.  The  sabbath,  here  as  in 
Paris,  being  a  gala  day,  the  Genoese  in  their  holiday  attire  were 
out  in  the  streets.  We  were  particularly  struck  by  the  graceful 
and  picturesque  costume  of  the  Genoese  ladies,  who,  instead  of 
bonnets,  wore  folds  of  white  muslin  over  the  head,  descending 
like  a  veil,       I'alling  nearly  to  the  feet, 

INSTITUTION  OF  GENOA. 

From  the  American  Vice  Consul,  Mr.  Moro,  to  whom  we  had 
letters  of  introduction,  we  received  much  courteous  attention. 
On  Monday  afternoon  he  accompanied  us  to  the  Institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Passing  through  a  large  and  pleasant  public 
garden  or  promenade,  partly  upon  the  ancient  ramparts,  now  far 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  in  a  street  just  beyond,  we  found  the 
building  we  sought,  a  spacious  edifice  of  good  architectural  pro- 
portions, and  bearing  its  designation  on  its  front  in  large  letters. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Abbe  Luigi  Boselli,the  director,  we  were 
received  by  Mr.  Luigi  Battilani,  the  instructor  of  the  second 
class,  who  treated  us  with  every  courtesy  and  attention.  From 
him  we  learned  that  the  Institution  was  established  on  its  pres- 
ent basis  in  the  year  18*28,  but  was  a  continuation  of  a  private 
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school  founded  in  1801,  by  a  self-denying  monk,  the  learned  and 
eminent  Assarotti. 

There  are  forty  boarding  pupils,  twenty  of  each  sex,  who  are 
of  course  boarded  and  instructed  in  separate  departments.  There 
are  also,  forty-three  day  scholars,*  the  majority  of  whom  are 
males.  In  the  male  department  there  are  four  instructors,  in- 
cluding one  deaf  mute.  The  director  does  not  personally  teach 
a  class. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  parents  are  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  children,  the  Sardinian  government  pays  an 
annual  stipend.  As  this  is  small,  less  than  seventy  dollars  for 
each  pupil,  subscriptions  are  raised  among  the  benevolent  to  sup- 
ply deficiencies.  Six  years  are  allowed  to  those  pupils  educated 
at  the  public  expense. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
in  use  at  Lyons,  being  that  of  the  Abb6  Pendola  of  Sienna,  whose 
work  is  professedly  founded  on  the  Manual  of  Bebian,  though 
with  consi?derable  changes  and  modifications.  As  the  work  of 
Pendola,  like  that  of  Bebian,  is  mainly  an  outline  of  lessons,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  develop  the  lessons  in  a  series  of  exercises 
which  are  used  in  manuscript.  In  other  words,  they  have  no 
printed  books  of  lessons  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  (as 
we  do  in  America,)  but  use  the  course  of  the  Abbe  Pendola  as  a 
guide  for  the  teacher,  and  manuscript  lessons  formed  upon  it  are 
used  by  the  pupils.  The  remark  already  made  upon  the  lessons 
used  in  the  school  of  Lyons  seems  equally  applicable  here,  name- 
ly, that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  lessons  in  which,  at  suitable  in- 
tervals, tlie  w'ords  and  forms  of  construction  already  taught,  by 
being  used  to  convey  entertainment  or  instruction  in  the  form  of 
narratives,  descriptions,  etc.,  are  thus  more  firmly  impressed  on 
the  memory.  This  want  i?,  however,  to  some  extent,  compensa- 
ted for  the  more  advanced  classes  at  least,  by  the  use  of  printed 
text  books  on  history  and  geography,  (probably  the  same  used  as 
the  most  elementary  works  in  the  ordinary  schools  of  Genoa,) 
which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils  as  soon  as  they  have 

«  There  were  formerly  classes  of  day  scholars  in  the  Institution  of  Paris,  but  the  reaulta  wer« 
go  UBfiatisfactory  they  hare  long  been  abolished.  The  experience  of  the  New -York  lo^tita- 
tics  i3  equally  unfarorablc  in  thia  regard. 
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gone  through  their  manuscript  lessons  in  language.  How  far 
these  printed  books  might  be,  in  clearness  and  simplicity  of  style, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  deaf  mutes,  we  had  not  time  to  examine. 
Of  the  "course"  of  the  Abbe  Pendola  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

In  the  Institution  of  Genoa,  the  day  is  about  equally  divided 
between  intellectual  and  manual  instruction,  or,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed to  us,  between  science  and  the  arts.  Breakfast  is  taken 
before  six  in  the  morning ;  from  six  to  twelve  the  pupils  are  in 
school.  At  the  latter  hour  they  take  dinner,  and  the  afternoon 
is  employed  by  the  boys  in  learning  the  arts  of  book  binding, 
printing,  and  drawing  from  models ;  by  the  girls  in  embroidery 
and  other  kinds  of  needle-work,  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
flowers,  drawing,  and  painting  in  water  colors. 

As  it  was  afternoon  when  we  visited  the  Institution,  we  could 
not  see  the  pupils  in  school.  Three  of  them  were,  however, 
called  into  a  large  room  designed  for  public  exhibitions,  having 
as  usual  in  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  a  platform  at  one  end, 
with  a  black-board  extending  along  the  wall  beyond.  In  this 
case  it  extended  the  whole  width  of  the  room.  These  pupils 
were  made  to  write  our  names  in  a  curious  and  ingenious  man- 
ner. The  teacher  gave,  through  the  medium  of  conventional 
signs,  several  historical  and  geographical  names,  and  indicated 
by  signs  of  notation,  which  of  the  letters  of  those  names,  in  their 
numerical  order,  he  wished  them  to  select,  in  order  to  spell  our 
names.  The  most  intelligent  pupil  (who  had  been  ten  years  un- 
der instruction,)  wrote  the  words,  while  one  of  the  others  indica- 
ted the  required  letters  by  placing  over  them  the  figures  1,  2,  3, 
4,  &c.,  and  tliey  then  all  Avrote  out  our  names  in  full  on  the 
black-board.  TJiis  exercise  consumed  some  time,  and  its  practi- 
cal utility  we  were  unable  to  see.  We  presume  it  was  merely 
designed  as  a  show  exercise  for  the  gratification  of  idle  visitors. 

In  passing  through  the  bi:ilding  we  came  to  the  school-rooms, 
around  the  walls  of  whicli  black-boards  were  arranged  By  this 
time  our  conductor  had  come  to  understand  our  desire  to  see 
something  of  their  ordinary  processes  of  instruction.  The  pupil 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  most  advanced,  again 
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came  forward,  and  wrote  a  long  sentence,  which  he  then  render- 
ed into  signs  by  making  a  distinct  sign  for  each  word,  that  is,  hj 
methodical  sigyis.  He  tlien  gave  the  idea  of  the  sentence  by  signs 
which  seemed  to  us  rather  conventional  than  natural^  but  their 
strangeness  to  us  probably  proceeded  in  good  part  from  differ- 
ence of  dialect,  the  sign  dialect  of  this  school  having  grown  up 
of  itself.  They  were  probably  the  colloquial  signs  in  use  among 
the  pupils. 

To  test  whether  our  owm  signs  were  intelligible  to  them,  I  re- 
lated in  pantomime  a  short  story,  which  the  young  man  already 
mentioned,  readily  comprehended,  and  wrote  out  in  Italian  with 
ease  and  correctness.  For  the  gratification  of  Mr.  Battilani  and 
of  the  pupils,  many  of  whom  had  by  this  time  assembled  to  see 
us,  we  gave  some  farther  exhibitions  of  our  signs.  Mr.  Gamage 
having  shown  his  ability  to  write  at  some  length  from  my  signs, 
then  represented  in  his  own  graceful  and  impressive  pantomime, 
the  scene  of  Christ  stilling  the  tempest,  which  seemed  to  afford 
much  surprise  and  gratification.  And  it  may  be  stated  here,  that 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the  other  European  schools  which  we 
visited,  (except  that  of  Paris  and  those  whose  sign-dialect,  like 
our  own  is  derived  from  Paris,)  our  signs  were  much  more  read- 
ily comprehended  by  the  deaf  mutes  than  we  found  it  possible 
to  comprehend  theirs.  This  fact  we  regard  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  our  oAvn  dgn-dialect  is  tlie  most  natural  and  most 
generally  intelligible,  and  hence  the  best. 

We  passed  successively  into  the  bookbindery ;  the  printing- 
office,  where  four  or  five  boys  were  setting  types,  and  the  room 
for  drawing.  Here  some  of  the  boys  were  sketching  from  models 
in  plaster  placed  in  a  variety  of  positions.  Some  of  their  finish- 
ed pieces  exhibited  a  gratifying  degree  of  proficiency. 

We  next  visited  the  female  department,  where  we  saw  some 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  embroidery,  in  which  most  of  the 
girls  were  employed.  Some  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  which 
were  nearly  completed,  we  have  rarely  if  ever  seen  equalled. 
These  have  proved  a  source  of  some  profit  to  the  Institution,  be- 
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ing  readily  sold  at  high  prices.  A  few  were  fabricating  artificial 
flowers,  in  which  they  exhibited  no  small  degree  of  skill. 

On  those  points  on  which  we  had  oi:)portimi ties  of  judging,  our 
impressions  of  this  Institution  were  favorable,  but  it  has  been 
seen  that  we  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  the  attainment* 
of  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  in  written  language,  the  only  one  whose 
ability  to  use  language  was  evinced  in  our  presence,  having  been 
under  instruction  some  four  years  beyond  the  regular  term.  Here 
and  in  most  of  the  European  schools,  our  desire  to  judge  of  the 
average  attainments  of  the  pupils,  after  a  given  term  of  instruc- 
tion, was  baffled  by  the  habitual  practice  of  the  teachers,  who 
called  up  for  exhibition  only  a  small  number  of  excelling  pupils, 
whereas  in  America,  the  visitor  would  see  whole  classes,  often  of 
twenty  or  more,  all  writing  at  once  each  on  a  large  slate,  allow- 
ing him  to  see  not  only  the  successful  etforts  of  tlie  best  pupils, 
but  the  mistakes  of  the  worst.  Of  this  Institution,  and  of  many 
others,  we  are  only  able  to  say  that  the  best  pupils  seemed  able 
to  use  written  language  understandingly.  Whether  the  same  was 
true  of  the  average  of  a  class  after  the  usual  term  of  instruction, 
we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  Institution  of  Genoa  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  ha» 
been  the  mod^l  school  for  several  others  in  Italy.  It  is  under- 
stood that  it  has  had  in  times  past  some  pupils  who,  being  retain- 
ed much  beyond  the  ordinary  period,  had  attained  to  an  extra- 
ordinary proficiency,  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  several  foreign 
languages,  as  well  as  of  some  branches  of  learning  much  beyond 
•  the  usual  range  of  a  deaf  mute's  attainments.  None  of  these  pro- 
digies were,  however,  brought  to  our  notice.* 

ROUTE  TO  NAPLES. 

We  returned  the  same  (Monda} )  evoii!! 'cto  our  steamer,  which 
the  next  morning  stopped  at  Leghorn.    Here  the  fame  of  the 

♦  II  ia  to  be  hoped  that  this  institution  has  no  longer  to  contend  with  the  singular 
Sardinian  prejudice  mentioned  in  the  fourth  Paris  circular,  that  by  educating  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  they  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  damnation,  from  which,  leftun- 
instructed,  they  would  be  exempt! I 
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cathedral,  Campo  Santo  or  temple  of  the  dead,  filled  with  earth 
from  Calvary,  and  world-renowed  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  tempted 
us  to  take  a  trip  hither  by  the  rail-cars.  Returning  in  the  after- 
noon, we  continued  our  voyage,  stopping  on  Wednesday  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  the  modern  port  of  Rome,  where  however,  we  were  not 
tempted  to  land,  and  reaching  Naples  early  the  next  morning 
(Thursday,  April  iO,)  after  a  remarkably  smooth  and  pleasant 
voyage. 

NAPLES. 

Of  course  the  passport  farce  and  the  custom-house  mummeries 
were  her©  re-enacted  with  variations,  alter  enduring  which,  we 
were  graciously  permitted  to  seek  a  hotel ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
were  comfortably  settled,  we  called  on  our  consul,  Mr.  Hammet, 
(the  U.  S.  charge  was  at  Capri,*  an  island  down  the  bay,)  and 
enquired  for  the  Neapolitan  school  for  deaf  mutes.  Though  Mr. 
Hammet  had  resided  in  Naples  more  than  forty  years,  he  had 
never  licard  of  such  a  school,  and  did  not  think  there  was  any  in 
the  city.  He  however  promised  to  enquire,  and  if  tliere  should 
prove  to  be  one,  to  procure  for  us  an  introduction  to  it.  In  the 
evening,  we  received  a  note  from  him  to  say  that  there  was  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  city,  in  the  Riclusorio,  or 
Albergo  de'Pavori,  depending  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
from  whom  he  would  ask  permission  for  us  to  visit  it.  Two  days 
afterward  he  enclosed  to  me  the  written  permission  of  the  Minis- 
ter, who  however  "  reserved  to  iix  tlie  day  when  the  visit  may  bo 
made,"  and  though  we  staid  in  Naples  a  w^hole  week  that  day 
was  never  fixed. 

In  a  city  full  of  and  surrounded  by  so  many  memorials  of  the 
mightiest  men  of  old,  so  near  too  to  one  of  the  mightiest  mani- 
festations of  God's  power,  a  week  is  soon  past.  We  climbed  to 
the  top  of  Vesuvius,  looked  abroad  over  the  classic  shore  and 
lovely  bay ;  saw  the  perpetual  smoke  rising  from  the  depths  of 
the  crater,  and  witnessed  the  experiment  of  roasting  eggs  by  the 
steam  of  those  fires  which  ever  and  anon  boil  up  from  the  in- 
terior of  our  globe  to  overwhelm  plains  and  cities.    It  will  easily 

*Tbe  Roman  Caprea,  the  scene  of  the  debaucheries  of  Tiberius. 
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be  believed  that  we  did  not  fail  to  walk  througli  the  unburied 
streets  and  dwellings  of  the  old  Roman  tow'ns  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii ;  or  to  perform  our  pilgrimages  to  Virgil's  tomb  at 
Posilipo,  and  to  the  remains  of  the  favorite  villa  of  Cicero. 

As  the  time  we  had  fixed  for  our  departure  for  Rome  approach- 
ed without  any  second  communication  from  the  Minister,  we  ven- 
tifi-ed  to  call  at  the  deaf  and  dumb  Institution,  taking  our  permit 
with  us.  But  as  the  day  for  our  visit  had  not  been  appointed, 
admission  was  politely  denied  to  us,  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  then  going  forw^ard  in  the  city,  (it  was  near 
the  middle  of  the  holy  w^eek,)  made  it  improper  to  receive  visitors. 
In  Italy,  a  festival  day  of  the  church  is  more  sacred  than  th© 
vSabbath. 

JOURNEY  TO  ROME.  CAPUA. 

Having  made  a  bargain  with  a  Vetturino  to  take  our  whole  par- 
ty to  Rome,  about  150  miles,  for  fifty  dollars,  we  left  on  the  17th, 
this  city  which  though  in  the  latitude  of  New-York,  enjoys  so 
mild  and  equable  a  climate  that  thousands  of  its  population  live 
houseless,  only  taking  temporary  shelter  in  its  ruins  and  vaults 
in  the  severest  w'eather.  A  railroad  has  long  been  projected 
from  Naples  to  Rome,  but  the  progress  of  everything  is  slow  in 
Italy,  and  we  only  found  one  built  as  far  as  Capua.  We  may 
hope  that  the  fortunes  of  the  railroad  company  may  be  happier 
than  those  of  lianibal,  who,  as  every  reader  will  recollect,  having 
unfortunately  paused  in  his  triumphant  progress  to  rest  his  army 
at  this  very  town  of  Capua,  was  never  able  to  reach  Rome. 
Short  as  it  is,  this  railroad  enabled  us  to  stay  in  Naples  one. 
day  longer,  by  sending  our  Vetturino  the  da}'  before  we  started 
with  our  baggage  to  Capua,  where  we  overtook  him  by  the  cars. 

Our  journey  was  on  a  good  macadamized  road,  following  in  gene- 
ral the  course  of  the  famous  Appian  way  ;  presenting  monumen- 
tal ruins  of  the  earlier  and  later  Roman  times  at  every  mile,  and 
much  of  the  distance  affording  magnificent  views  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  one  side  and  of  the  Appenines  on  the  other.  Un  the 
second  day  we  came  to  a  gateway  marking  the  boundary  of  the 
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Neapolitan  and  Papal  territorieSj  on  the  Koman  side  of  which 
we  met  a  countryman  of  ours  from  Boston,  who  on  his  way  to 
Naples  had  been  stopped  by  some  absurd  quarantine  regulations, 
because,  though  in  perfect  health  himself,  he  had  touched  at 
Genoa,  where  a  sickness  had  broken  out.  Possibly  a  few  dollars 
might  have  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  officials  in  his  case,  as  a 
single  one  induced  them  to  pass  our  baggage  unopened. 

On  the  third  day,  Saturday,  April  19,  we  reached  Rome,  pass- 
ing as  we  drove  into  the  town,  the  stupendous  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  found,  as  we  had  been  forewarned,  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  lodgings,  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week  having 
attracted  an  unusual  concourse  of  visitors.  After  much  search,, 
however,  we  found  accommodations  in  an  inn  which,  though  its- 
stables  were  in  its  basement  story,  was  sufficiently  neat  and  com- 
fortable at  the  height  at  which  we  were  to  lodge. 

The  next  day,  (Easter  Sunday,)  we  joined  the  immense  throngs- 
that  poured  into  Saint  Peter's,  to  witness  or  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies  of  this  high  festival,  saw  the  Pope  borne  in  great 
pomp  into  the  church  under  a  canopy,  and  when  the  ]>euedlc- 
tion  had  been  given,  and  the  throng  had  dispersed,  we  lingered 
to  contemplate  this  grandest  of  all  earthly  temples.  The  illu- 
mination of  this  immense  building  in  the  evening,  made  more 
vivid  our  conceptions  of  its  vast  proportions. 

In  the  square  of  Saint  Ptter's  we  had  the  unexpected  pleasure 
of  meeting  two  American  travelers,  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloomfield. 
from  New-York,)  through  whom  we  received  late  news  of  our 
own  Institution.  We  afterward  learned  from  our  consul  that 
no  fewer  than  450  Americans  had  visited  Rome  within  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months. 

INSTITUTION  OF  ROME. 

The  letters  of  recommendation  and  of  introduction  with  which 
we  were  furnished  procured  us  gratifying  attentions  from  our 
charge,  Mr.  Cass,  and  our  consul,  Mr.  Saunders.  We  were  also 
much  indebted  to  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hastings^ 
minister  of  the  American  evangelical  chapel,  who,  (as  also  did 
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Mr.  Saunders,)  accompanied  us  on  the  visit  which  we  took  an 
►early  opportunity  of  making  to  the  Roman  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  A  remarkably  graphic  and  well-written 
account  of  this  Institution  and  of  our  visit  to  it,  communicated 
by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  New- York  Evangelist,  is  annexed  to  this 
report,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  my  going  much  into  details 
in  this  place  concerning  the  particulars  of  our  visit. 

I  may  however  observe  that  the  school  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  modern  city,  near  the  vast  remains  of  the 
baths  of  Diocletian,  which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
labor  of  forty  thousand  christian  martyrs,  and  one  of  the  halls 
of  which  was  converted  by  Michael  Angelo  into  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  churches  of  Home. 

The  notes  taken  by  my  son  and  myself  differ  in  a  few  particu- 
lars from  the  recollections  of  Mr.  Hastings.  We  understood  that 
the  school  receives  its  chief  support  from  the  papal  government, 
but  to  what  extent  we  did  not  learn.  It  numbers  at  present, 
fifty  boys  and  forty  girls,  the  former  being  taught  by  four  in- 
structors, who  by  writing  themselves  dojis^  indicate  their  claim 
to  an  ancient  descent,  and  the  latter  by  sisters  of  charity.  We 
need  not  add  that  the  female  pupils  are  kept  in  a  conventual 
.seclusion. 

The  opening  of  the  first  school  for  deaf  mutes  at  Rome  dates 
back  to  the  year  1781,  when  a  philanthropic  citizen,  Don  Pascal 
<ie  Pietro,  sent  a  Don  Th.  Silvestri  to  Paris  to  acquire  the  method 
of  the  Abbe  de  I'Epcc.  Silvestri  died  shortly  after  he  returned 
and  commenced  his  labors,  the  school  however  was  kept  up  by  a 
«elf-taught  teacher  as  a  day  school  lur  many  years,  with,  it  is  said 
in  the  Fourth  Paris  Circular,  very  imperfect  results.  Subse- 
quently teachers  were  sent  to  Genoa  to  learn  the  method  of  the 
Padre  Assarotti,  and  better  results  realized ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1841  that  the  Institution  was  transferred  to  buildings  admitting 
of  the  boarding,  mechanical  instruction,  and  constant  supervision 
■of  the  pupils. 

Here  as  at  Genoa  we  found  the  course  of  the  Abbe  Pendola 
fliscd  as  a  guide';  for  the  teacher,  and  developed  in  a  series  of 
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manuscript  lessons.  The  examples  in  these  lessons  are  chiefly  of 
a  religious  cast,  especial  pains  being  taken  to  teach  selections 
from  sacred  history,  and  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church.  Some  knowledge  of  Italian  liistorj,  geography  and 
arithmetic  is  however  imparted. 

In  their  school-rooms  the  pupils  sit  at  desks  and  use  small 
slates.  Blackboards  for  the  convenience  of  the  teachers  extend 
across  the  wall  at  one  end  of  the  room.  We  found  that  here,  as 
also  in  other  Italian  schools,  the  teachers  seemed  unaccustomed 
to  exhibit  theii  pupils,  and  we  had  no  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing any  idea  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Institution.  In 
respect  to  the  arts,  however,  they  seemed  to  feel  considerable 
pride,  and  took  pains  to  bring  to  our  notice  all  they  had  accom- 
plished; and  indeed  the  results,  in  this  respect,  were  very 
creditable. 

At  our  request  two  or  three  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  wera 
called  up  to  the  blackboard,  and  wrote  sundry  sentences  to  show 
their  ability  in  the  use  of  language.  A  few  of  these,  which  my 
son  transcribed,  being  translated,  are  as  follows  : 

On  the  conjunction  though.  "  Though  God  had  done  many  be- 
nefits to  J.,  yet  he  acted  against  him." 

On  as  long  as.  "  Jls  long  as  the  sons  live,  they  should  re- 
spect their  parents." 

On  the  participle.  "  The  school  being  out,  the  deaf  mutes  go 
to  their  room." 

One  of  the  boys  also  wrote  out  in  tolerably  correct  language, 
a  simple  story  which  Mr.  Gamage  had  given  by  signs. 

The  signs  used  here  in  the  school-room  seemed  different  from 
those  of  the  Genoese  school,  and  more  widely  divergent  from  our 
own.  To  us  they  appeared  to  be  too  artificial,  and  to  follow  too 
closely  the  order  of  words.  With  such  signs,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  much  of  the  instruction  is  a  mere  mechanical  repetition  by 
the  pupil  of  words  dictated  to  him  by  signs,  without  any  very  ac- 
curate ideas  being  attached  either  to  the  signs  or  to  the  words. 
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The  division  of  time  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  Institu- 
tion of  Genoa.  Four  hours  of  the  forenoon  are  spent  in  school, 
and  after  dinner,  and  an  hour's  recreation,  there  is  another  hour 
of  study ;  four  hours  of  the  afternoon  are  devoted  to  manual 
labor  and  the  fine  arts,  and  two  hours  are  given  to  study  in  the 
evening.  Tlie  trades  taught  are  shoemaking,  tailoring  and  join- 
ery. In  statuary,  seven  or  eight  boys  are  employed.  Though 
this  branch  had  been  introduced  only  about  two  years,  the  pu- 
pils had  attained  a  remarkable  proficiency.  The  great  demand, 
in  Italy  for  works  of  art,  makes  the  dififerent  branches  of  the  fine 
arts  very  eligible  employments  for  deaf  mutes  in  that  country. 

The  population  of  the  Papal  States  exceeds  three  millions, 
among  whom  there  are  estimated  to  be  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  deaf  mutes,  for  whom  this  is  the  only  school,  ex- 
cept a  very  small  private  school  at  Ferrara,  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  Papal  territories.  When  we  reflect  how  little  has  been 
done  for  this  large  number  of  heathen  in  their  own  borders,  com- 
pared with  what  is  done  for  the  same  class  by  many  of  the  secu- 
lar governments  of  Europe,  we  may  well  doubt  whether,  eren 
in  a  matter  of  religious  instruction,  a  government  of  ecclesiastic* 
is  best  adapted  to  promote  the  good  of  the  governed. 

INSTITUTION  OF  SIENNA. 

Having  lingered  as  long  as  our  ulterior  plans  would  allow  in 
this  city,  once  the  mistress  of  the  civilized  world,  and  still  sur- 
passing all  other  cities  in  works  of  art  and  in  spirit-stirring  me- 
morials of  the  past,  (though  its  institutions  are  far  behind  the 
present  progress  of  the  human  race)  we  left,  with  two  or  three 
American  fellow-travelers,  in  an  extra  diligence,  at  midnight,  be- 
tween Monday  and  Tuesday,  (April  28,29)  reached  Civita  Vec- 
chia  the  next  (Tuesday)  noon,  and  took  a  steamer  (the  Vesuvius) 
for  Leghorn.  This  time  the  sea  was  in  no  gentle  mood,  and  en- 
tirely ^lost  the  character  for  placidity  which  it  had  won  in  our 
former  voyage.  Proceeding  from  Leghorn  by  railroad  to  Flo- 
rence, after  a  short  sojourn  in  that  celebrated  capital,  we  made 
an  excursion  to  Sienna,  some  forty  miles  south  of  Florence,  once 
a  free  republic,  the  proud  and  powerful  rival  of  Florence,  able 
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j  to  send  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men  out  of  her  own  gates, 
now  reduced  by  three  centuries  of  misgovernment  to  an  inferior 

f  town  of  18,000  souls,  but  still  the  principal  seat  of  Tuscan  learn- 
ing and  science. 

i 

We  were  attracted  so  far  out  of  our  route  by  the  reputation  of 
the  Abbe  Pendola,  the  founder  and  still  the  titular  director  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  this  city,  whose  works 
we  had  found  in  general  use  in  similar  schools  throughout  Italy. 

Through  some  misunderstanding,  (being  carried  beyond  the 
point  where  we  should  have  stopped,  and  obliged  to  wait  several 
hours,)  we  lost  a  day  on  our  way,  and  thus  were  compelled  to 
visit  the  Institution  on  Sunday.  This,  however,  presented  no 
difficulty,  it  not  being  a  time  of  high  festival,  like  the  Wednesday 
on  which  we  were  denied  admittance  to  the  Neapolitan  school. 
We  were  received  very  politely  and  cordially  by  the  Padre  Luigi 
Bianchi,  the  second  director  of  the  Institution.  This  Padre  with 
another  priest,  and  a  deaf-mute  assistant,  constituted  the  corps 
of  instructors  for  the  male  department.  Besides  these  there  were 
three  young  ecclesiastics  who  performed  the  duties  of  supervision 
for  which  they  received  no  other  compensation  than  their  board. 
The  Padre,  a  remarkably  fine  looking  and  intelligent  man,  gave 
us  every  information  in  his  power. 

As  early  as  1816  there  was  a  small  private  school  for  deaf  mutes 
at  first  at  Leghorn,  sustained  by  individual  charity,  afterward 
transferred  to  Pisa,  and  favored  with  some  aid  from  the  Tuscan 
government.  Meantime,  in  1828,*  the  Abbe  Thomas  Pendola, 
of  Sienna,  was  led  to  engage  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  having  spent  some  time  in  Genoa  to  acquire  all  the 
improvements  made  in  that  celebrated  school,  the  results  attained 
by  him  were  so  superior  that  the  government  transferred  the 
school  of  Pisa  to  Sienna,  uniting  both  under  his  care.  The  Insti- 
tution was  declared  imperial  and  royal^  (for  though  Tuscany  ig 
only  a  Grand  Duchy,  its  sovereign,  in  virtue  of  his  connection 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  takes  such  titles,)  and  is  the  only  one 
in  the  Tuscan  States.    The  aid  from  the  government  extends  only 


*  See  MorePs  Annals,  etc.,  II,  50. 
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to  an  annual  appropriation  of  8,000  Tuscan  /ire,  (about  §1,250,) 
designed  for  the  salaries  of  tlie  instructors  and  other  general  pur- 
poses, and  the  support  of  eight  government  pupils.  This  appro- 
priation enables  the  Institution  to  receive  pupils  at  the  low  rate 
of  about  400  /ire,  (about  $60).  Several,  we  understood,  were 
supported  by  charitable  persons.  The  present  number  of  pupils 
is  forty,  (twenty- three  boys  and  seventeen  girls).  The  govern- 
ment provision  is  evidently  very  inadequate,  since,  in  1843,  the 
census  showed  G97  deaf  mutes  in  the  Tuscan  states  in  a  popula- 
tion of  a  million  and  a  half.  If  the  whole  are  to  be  educated, 
from  80  to  100  ought  to  be  constantly  under  instruction. 

The  Abbe  Pendola,  to  whom  the  school  owes  its  foundation, 
reputation  and  success,  has  retired  from  its  active  management, 
having  been  transferred  by  the  government  to  the  presidency  of 
the  royal  college,  called  the  college  Tolomei,  designed  for  the 
education  of  the  noble  and  chosen  youths  of  Tuscany. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  seven  and  upwards,  and 
usually  remain  six  years.  They  may  be  received  at  any  time  of 
the  year. 

The  younger  pupils  are  kept  under  instruction  from  eight  to 
ten  hours  daily.  But  those  who  have  been  in  the  Institution 
three  years  are  in  school  only  four  hours  daily,  and  if  their  cir- 
cumstances require  it,  spend  six  hours  in  learning  a  trade.  In 
the  highest  class  the  hours  of  study  were  apportioned  as  follows  : 
Two  hours  were  devoted  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  to 
instruction  in  the  catechism,  and  the  application  to  its  language 
of  the  principles  of  grammar  ;  and  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays  to  teaching  history  in  the  same  manner ;  one  hour  each 
day  was  spent  with  Pendola's  course  of  instruction,  which  they 
had  not  yet  completed  ;  the  remaining  hour  was  devoted  three 
times  a  week  to  geography,  and  on  the  alternate  days  to  familiar 
conversations  in  written  language.  It  may  be  judged  from  thi:* 
account  that  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  on  other  than  doctri- 
nal subjects  cannot  be  very  extensive.  With  us,  the  time  here 
given  to  the  study  of  catechism  would,  with  the  more  advanced 
classes,  be  devoted  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  but  of  course  that 
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is  out  of  the  question  in  Italy,  where  the  Scriptures  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  printed  or  circulated  in  the  vernacular  language.* 

We  were  first  introduced  into  the  boys'  school  room,  an  apart- 
ment of  good  size,  with  the  usual  arrangement  of  benches  and 
desks,  looking  towards  a  blackboard  at  one  end  of  the  room  ex- 
tending its  entire  width.  Here  all  the  male  pupils  were  assem- 
bled, with  their  teachers  and  monitors.  After  some  conversation. 
Padre  Bianchi  called  up  one  of  the  boys,  who  had  been  between 
three  and  four  years  under  instruction,  and  directed  him  to  write 
my  name,  which  he  spelled  to  him  by  the  Italian  manual  alpha- 
bet. I  then  asked  the  boy  a  few  questions  by  natural  signs, 
which  he  readily  comprehended,  and  answered  in  writing  :  e.g.: 
"  How  old  are  you  ?"  "  thirteen."  "  Are  your  parents  living 
"  Yes  sir,  they  are  living."  The  boy  also  wrote  replies  to  a  num- 
ber of  simple  questions  put  to  him  in  writing  by  his  teacher ; 
(e.  g.:  who  created  the  world,  and  in  how  many  days  He  also 
wrote  the  following  sentence  proposed  by  myself  and  dictated  to 
him  in  natural  signs  by  his  teacher : 

"When  Jesus  was  on  earth,  he  took  little  children  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them." 

The  boys  then  retired  with  the  young  priests  who  have  charge 
of  them  out  of  school  hours.  Here  as  at  Paris,  the  Sunday  is  a 
holiday,  and  they  had  been  promised  a  walk  through  the  citj^  at 
this  hour.  They  soon  re-appeared  equipped  for  their  promenade 
in  a  neat  and  becoming  uniform,  consisting  of  a  blue  coat  with 
gilt  buttons,  dark  pants  and  a  silk  hat. 

We  were  conducted  by  Padre  Bianchi  over  the  building.  It 
had  been  a  monastery,  the  internal  arrangements  of  which  were 
scarcely  changed.  The  cells  of  the  monks  now  serve  as  bed 
chambers  for  the  boys,  each  of  whom  had  thus  not  only  a  sepa- 
rate bed,  but  a  separate  bed-room.    These  cells  were  arranged  on 

*  Outlines  of  Scripture  history  are  diligently  taught  ;  but  in  all  matters  of  doc- 
taine  the  appeal  is  made,  not  to  the  authority  of  th€  Scriptures  but  to  that  of  the 
Church.  Of  course  the  Pope  and  his  counsellors  are  responsible  to  God  for  the 
correctness  of  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  conscience  of  the  lay- 
man is  satisfied  if  he  believes  and  acts  as  the  Church  directs. 
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each  side  of  a  long  hall  or  corridor,  and  were  suflQiciently  neat 
and  pleasant. 

In  a  separate  building  of  one  story  are  taught  the  trades  of  ca- 
binet-making, shoe-making,  tailoring,  printing  and  turning.  We 
were  assured  that  the  pupils  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  a  trade 
while  in  the  Institution,  that  they  were  able  on  leaving  to  support 
themselves  with  a  little  additional  instruction.  (We  presume 
this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  those  admitted  at  the  earliest  age.) 
One  room  of  this  building  fitted  up  for  instruction  in  drawing, 
was  shown  to  us.  Some  of  the  drawings  exhibited  to  us  were 
remarkably  good. 

The  chapel  is  a  well  arranged  room,  with  seats  for  the  boys  on 
the  main  floor,  and,  (as  at  Paris,)  for  the  girls  in  a  gallery  above. 
We  were  also  shown  into  the  dining  room  of  the  male  depart- 
ment, which  appeared  neat  and  well  arranged. 

Our  courteous  conductor  next  led  us  to  the  female  department, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  is  strictly  separated  from  that 
of  the  boys,  and  introduced  us  to  the  superior.  Sister  Guiseppa 
Patrito,  an  intelligent,  amiable  and  energetic  woman,  who  is  as- 
sisted in  the  department  of  instruction  by  two  other  nuns.  She, 
in  a  very  obliging  manner,  escorted  us  through  her  department, 
including  the  kitchen,  (which  was  under  the  care  of  a  Sister  of 
Charity,  and  where  the  food  both  of  the  males  and  females  is  pre- 
pared,) the  dining  room,  the  sleeping  apartments,  similar  to  those 
of  the  boys,  the  work  rooms,  where  we  saw  some  fine  specimens 
of  embroidery,  and  of  artificial  flowers,  the  private  chapel  of  the 
nuns,  (of  which  the  altar  was  profusely  ornamented  with  artifi- 
cial flowers  made  by  the  girls,)  and  the  school  room  where  we 
found  the  female  pupils  assembled.  They  were  of  a  more  intellect- 
ual cast  of  countenance,  and  more  pleasing  in  their  personal  appear- 
ance than  the  female  pupils  we  had  seen  in  other  Italian  schools. 
One  of  them,  a  fair  and  delicate  girl  of  ten,  who  wrote  her  name 
for  us,  we  were  informed,  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house,  her- 
self the  fifth  deaf  mute  in  it.  She  had  been  about  six  mouths 
under  instruction.    She  could  write  a  number  of  words,  but  had 
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not  yet  been  introduced  to  the  formation  of  sentences.  We  were 
rather  surprised  that  she  could  not  yet  write  such  common-place 
words  as  hat  and  handkerchiefs  but  this  appears  to  have  been  be- 
cause names  of  articles  of  dress  are  not  taught  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  long  vocabulary  which  begins  the  "Course"  of  Pen- 
dola. 

The  Padre  Bianchi,  when  we  took  our  leave,  presented  us  with 
several  of  the  works  of  the  Abbe  Pendola  relative  to  deaf  mutes 
and  their  instruction,  and  also  a  very  neatly  printed  congratulatory 
poem  by  the  same  author,  as  a  specimen  of  the  typography  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Institution.  One  of  the  printed  documents  pre- 
sented to  us  was  a  methodical  programme  of  studies  ;  (Prospectus 
of  the  Education  which  is  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Tus- 
can Institution  for  deaf  mutes  in  Sienna,*)  by  a  note  to  which  we 
learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  give  lessons  in  articulation  only  to 
those  pupils  who  either  hear  partially,  or  had  become  deaf  in 
childhood.  Whether  such  lessons  are  actually  given  we  did  not 
learn. 

♦  Prospetto  deU' Educazione  che  si  da  agli  alunni  del  R.  [Istituto  Toscano  dei 
ftordu-muti  ia  Siena.    With  a  list  of  the  pupils  in  1845,  (46  in  number  then.) 
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PROSPECTUS  OF  STUDIES  AT  SIENNA. 
In  this  prospectus,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  table,  the  means 
and  objects  of  education  are  classed,  as  (1)  physical  (gymnastics)  j 
(2)  intellectual,  (3)  moral  and  religious,  (4)  industrial.  The  two 
last  divisions  require  no  farther  explanation  than  has  been  al- 
ready given.  Under  the  second  division  we  find  the  following, 
which  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  whole. 
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Conventional  gestures. 
Dactylology. 

Interpretation  of  signs  by  dactylology. 
^  Recitation  by  dactylology  of  lessons  got  by  heart. 
'  (The  study  of  grammar  is  divided  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  whole 
development  of  the  instructions  in  written 
language.) 
Nomenclature,  j  qS-.^. 

Study  of  phrases  interpreted  by  mimography.* 
Use  of  the  dictionary. 
Reading  of  a  book  by  signs. 
Intellectual  reading. 

Written  conversations  between  master  &  pupil. 
Conversations  of  the  pupils  among  themselves. 
Writing  after  the  signs  of  the  master. 
Upon  known  events. 
Upon  a  given  subject. 
,  Letters  of  various  kinds. 
Arithmetic. 
Practical  geometry. 
Geography. 

Abridgement  of  natural  history. 
Elements  of  profane  history. 

A  more  elevated  instruction  according  to  the  progress 
and  the  capacity  of  the  pupil. 


•  We  heard  or  saw  nothing  of  mimography  when  at  the  school, 
only  records  a  project  never  carried  out. 


PerhapB  this  mention  of  it 
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This  table  will  give  a  more  favorable  idea  of  the  method  of 
this  school,  perhaps  the  best  conducted  and  most  successful  in 
Italy.  The  "  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  "  of  the  Abbe  Pen- 
dola  is  professedly  a  compilation  from  the  works  of  Bebian  and 
other  distinguished  French  teachers  and  the  unpublished  lessons 
of  Assarotti.  It  is  more  methodical  than  Bebian's  Manual,  and 
contains  many  more  illustrative  sentences,  (and  some  little  nar- 
ratives,) but  is  inferior  to  the  Manual  in  clearness  of  explanation, 
and  in  practical  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  deaf-mute 
pupils. 

It  begins  with  a  half-alphabetical,  half-methodical  "  nomen- 
clature of  material  objects,"  embracing  about  a  thousand  words, 
which  must  occupy  the  pupil  and  task  his  memory  for  at  least 
the  better  part  of  the  first  year.  After  a  few  lessons  on  the  arti- 
ficial distinction  of  gender,  and  the  plural  termination,  another 
long  semi-methodical  vocabulary  is  given,  embracing  nearly 
three  hundred  adjectives,  some  of  them  expressing  quite  complex 
and  elevated  ideas,  (e.  g.  invisible,  salubrious,  tempestuous,)  all 
to  be  committed  to  memory  before  the  pupil  has  learned  a  single 
verb.  The  verb  is-are  is  then  introduced,  in  the  manner  of 
Sicard,  as  a  link  between  substance  and  quality  ;  and  for  a  long 
time  the  only  form  of  language  the  pupil  possesses  is  the  asser- 
tion or  negation  of  quality,  or  of  classification  by  means  of  this 
verb,  e.  g.,  "The  stars  are  bright "The  rose  is  not  green  j  " 
"  The  ox  is  a  quadruped  ; "  "  The  crow  is  black  and  voracious  ;  " 
"  The  snow  is  white  and  cold ;  "  and  so  ad  indejinitum.  It  is  not 
till  the  middle  lesson  of  the  course  that  sufficient  materials  have 
been  collected  to  present  to  the  pupils  some  examples  of  little 
narratives  and  descriptions,  adapted  to  put  his  knowledge  of 
language  to  practical  use  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

As  a  supplement  to  his  larger  work,  Mr.  Pendola  has  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  graduated  Exercises  in  Reading,  which 
appears  very  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.* 

Leaving  the  Institution,  we  called  at  the  "  College  Tolomei," 
a  noble  building  in  the  Doric  order,  designed  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  Tuscan  nobility.    Sending  in  our  cards  to 


*  A  fuller  analysis  of  the  different  works  of  PendoU  will  be  giren  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  Abbe  Pendola,  we  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  from 
that  distinguished  man,  whose  knowledge  of  French  enabled  us 
to  converse  with  ease  and  fluency.  He  dwelt  with  enthusiasm 
and  affectionate  interest  on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  school  of  Sienna.  Pointing  to  two 
portraits  hanging  on  the  wall  of  his  room,  he  said,  "  These  were 
my  first  deaf-mute  pupils."  They  were  Francesco  and  Ascanio 
Burlamacchi,  brothers  of  the  little  girl  we  have  mentioned  as 
the  fifth  deaf  mute  in  her  family.  The  Abbe  gave  us  an  inte- 
resting relation  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
substance  as  follows :  "  Certain  metaphysical  questions  having 
occupied  my  thoughts,  especially  the  question  whether  the  con- 
ception of  a  God  was  possible  to  the  human  mind  unenlightened 
by  instruction,  and  unaccustomed  to  reasoning  from  effects  to 
causes,  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  occurred  to  me,  and  I  at 
once  resolved  to  investigate  the  mental  phenomena  peculiar  to 
them.  Fortunately,  these  two  deaf  mutes  were  in  Pisa,  where  I 
then  resided,  and  with  the  permission  of  their  parents,  I  imme- 
diately commenced  their  instruction  In  the  first  few  steps,  as 
you  will  readily  imagine,  I  found  but  little  difficulty ;  but 
after  a  certain  time,  I  found  myself  greatly  embarrassed,  and 
unable  to  make  any  satisfactory  progress,  for  want  of  an  instru- 
ment with  which  to  completely  unlock  their  faculties.  Such  an 
instrument  I  found  in  the  language  of  gestures,  and  at  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Genoa,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Padre  Assarotti,  whom  I  acknowledge  as  my  master  in  this 
art,  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of  that  language,  and  of  the  general 
principles  by  which  the  mind  of  the  deaf  mute  may  be  gradually 
developed.  Since  then  I  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  the  community.  Such  was 
my  success  with  my  first  pupils,  that  I  was  induced  to  open  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  others  similarly  afflicted.  After 
some  time  the  Government  took  it  under  its  protection,  and 
established  it  at  Sienna."  (A  previously  existing  school  was 
united  with  or  superseded  by  it,  as  we  have  already  remarked.) 
"  The  Government  has  since  placed  me  in  another  post,  but 
though  duty  compels  my  presence  here,  my  heart  is  there^ 
(pointing  towards  the  Deaf-mute  Institution.)  Since  I  became  an 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  have  been  made  a  wiser 
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philosopher  and  a  better  man."  And  he  subsequently  remarked, 
"  If  all  philosophers  were  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
there  would  not  be  so  much  false  philosophy  in  the  world,  for 
the  analysis  of  language  is  the  analysis  of  ideas." 

Though  our  experience  might  not  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  become  necessarily  good  philoso- 
phers, still  his  generous  enthusiasm  in  this  cause  of  the  noblest 
humanity,  and  his  warm  sympathy  in  the  art  to  which  our  own 
faculties  had  long  been  devoted  were  delightful,  and  the  recol- 
lections of  this  interview  are  among  the  most  pleasant  associated 
with  our  European  tour. 

On  our  alluding  to  his  published  works,  he  very  modestly 
remarked  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  had  compelled  him  to 
prepare  a  "Course  of  Instruction"  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
that  he  had  been  gratified  that  it  had  met  with  such  general 
favor  from  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  throughout  Italy. 
He  would  be  very  glad,  he  added,  had  time  been  allowed  him, 
to  do  for  their  benefit  much  more  than  he  had  done. 

In  reply  to  a  question  why  he  had  adopted  a  manual  alphabet, 
which  appeared  to  us  much  inferior  to  that  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  Abbe  de  1'  Epee,  he  remarked  that  tlie  one  he  had  cho- 
sen had  been  used  in  Italy  for  furtive  communications  long  before 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  ever  thought  of  there, 
and  that  it  was  now  in  very  general  use  among  the  people ;  so 
that,  with  this  alphabet,  an  educated  deaf  mute  could  hold  con- 
versation with  almost  every  one  he  met.  Some  of  the  letters, 
however,  he  admitted  he  had  been  obliged  to  modify  from  motives 
of  delicacy. 

When  we  took  our  leave,  he  embraced  each  of  us,  pressing  his 
lips  to  ours,  as  is  the  custom  of  Italians  when  they  would  show 
an  especial  regard. 

BOLOGNA,  FERRARA,  PADUA,  VENICE. 

Returning  to  Florence,  we  took  places  in  the  diligence  for 
Bologna,  setting  out  in  the  evening  and  traveling  all  night,  a 
dark  rainy  night,  and  more  in  the  carriage  than  it  would  com- 
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fortably  hold.  Our  situation  became  more  tolerable  when  day 
returned,  and,  passing  a  gorge  of  the  Appenines,  we  had  views 
of  frequent  cascades  put  i,n  full  play  by  the  night's  rain.  At  the 
boundary  of  the  Tuscan  and  Papal  territories,  we  were  obliged 
to  undergo  an  examination  of  our  baggage,  lor  in  these  countries 
every  traveler  is  held  to  be  a  smuggler  till  the  contrary  is  proved, 
thus  detaining  us  an  hour,  for  which  trouble  and  detention  we 
had  to  pay.  Travelers,  however,  must  submit  to  the  humors  of 
the  government  in  a  country  they  choose  to  visit  as  they  submit 
to  the  humors  of  its  climate. 

Resting  a  night  at  Bologna,  which,  anciently  renowned  for  the 
public  spirit  of  its  citizens,  as  the  home  of  some  of  the  greatest 
of  Italian  painters,  and  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
universities  of  Europe,  is  now  more  generally  known  (such  is 
fame)  for  its  sausages;  on  Wednesday  we  continued  our  journey 
to  Padua,  through  the  great  basin  of  the  Po,  a  level,  marshy 
country,  drained  by  ditches  and  protected  by  embankments,  the 
work  of  many  centuries.  The  civilization  of  India  or  of  China 
can  hardly  have  remained  more  stationary  than,  in  some  respects, 
that  of  this  region.  The  mode  of  spinning  (twirling  the  spindle 
in  the  hand,)  seemed  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the  time 
of  Hercules;  the  carts  and  their  gearing,  and  the  instruments  of 
agriculture  generally,  were  almost  equally  rude  and  inartificial  -* 
still,  the  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  here  and  there  arose 
villas  of  fine  architectural  proportions,  probably  adorned  within 
with  some  of  those  superior  paintings  and  statues  of  which  Italy 
contains  more  than  the  world  beside. 

At  Ferrara,  the  northernmost  city  of  the  Papal  States,  (once 
the  seat  of  the  famous  House  of  Este,)  where  we  stopped  to 
breakfast  and  saw  the  name  of  JByron  carved  on  the  stone  wall 
of  Tasso's  dungeon,  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Giuseppe 
(Joseph)  Cavazzini,  who  was  giving  instruction  to  three  deaf  and 
dumb  boys.  He  said  that  he  had  met  with  gratifying  success  in 
this  task,  and  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  he  hoped  would 
become  a  flourishing  scliool. 

*  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  other  parts  of  Southern  and  Central  Italj. 
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Resting  the  third  night  of  our  journey  at  Padua,  we  rose  early 
intending  to  take  the  rail  cars  for  Venice,  but  were  persuaded 
by  a  waiter  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  he  assuring  us  there  was 
plenty  of  time.  Before  we  had  finished  our  coffee  word  was 
brought  us  that  we  were  too  late  for  the  cars.  Finding  ourselves 
victims  of  an  old  trick  upon  travelers,  we  submitted  like  philos- 
ophers and  took  advantage  ol  our  enforced  stay  to  view  some  of 
the  notabilities  of  this  most  ancient  town,  which,  as  Virgil  tells 
us,  was  founded  by  Antenor  the  Trojan,  whose  sarcophagus  is 
still  known.  More  faith,  perhaps,  is  due  to  the  discovery  of  the 
leaden  coffin  and  skeleton  of  Livy  here  enshrined  in  much  pomp, 
at  the  head  of  a  series"  of  eminent  Patavines  ending  with  the 
great  traveler  Belzoni. 

Taking  the  second  train  at  half  past  one,  we  reached  Venice 
about  3  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon,  (May  8.)  In  this  city  of 
the  sea,  whose  streets  are  canals,  with  gondolas  for  carriages, 
once  a  mighty  maratime  power,  the  bulwark  of  Christendom 
against  the  advancing  surges  of  Turkish  dominion,  now  a  mere 
Austrian  dependency,  full  of  magnificent  palaces,  hardly  one  of 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  heirs  of  their  former  owners,  we  re- 
mained some  fourdays  ;  and  on  Monday,  the  13th,  proceeded  by 
railroad  to  Verona. 

VERONA. 

The  next  morning,  after  visiting  the  ampitheatre  in  this  town, 
a  vast  monument  of  Roman  magnificence,  which  by  the  watchful 
care  of  the  Veronese,  still  stands,  in  its  eighteenth  century,  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation,  we  went  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Here  we  found  some  difficulty  in  gaining 
admission,  as  the  master,  Mr.  Procolo,  was  unwell.  After  some 
explanations,  however,  we  were  ushered  into  the  school-room, 
where  we  found  the  whole  school,  (only  fourteen  boys,)  assem- 
bled. They  were  all  neatly  attired,  and  appeared  quite  intelli- 
gent. In  a  short  time  the  master  made  his  appearance,  and 
apologised  for  the  delay  in  admitting  us,  saying  that  not  feeling 
well,  he  had  retired  for  a  little  rest. 
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Instruction  in  articulation  is  the  prominent  feature  of  this 
school ;  but  the  success  of  the  teacher  did  not  seem  to  us  in  pro- 
portion to  his  wishes.  After  requiring  some  of  his  pupils  to 
pronounce  a  number  of  -syllables  and  single  words,  he  directed 
four  or  five  to  take  their  crayons  and  approach  within  a  few  feet, 
when  he  with  a  very  slow  and  distinct  utterance  dictated  the 
following  sentence  in  Italian :  "  This  morning  these  English 
gentlemen  have  come  to  see  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Though  our 
superior  is  not  very  well,  he  came  down  to  see  these  gentlemen 
with  pleasure."  Several  of  the  words  had  to  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  before  all  the  boys  caught  them,  and  then  the  whole 
sentence  was  again  pronounced.  Even  then  some  made  omis- 
sions ;  but  one  or  two  wrote  the  sentence  with  entire  accuracy. 
A  mode  of  communication  so  diflficult,  tedious  and  uncertain 
could  be  of  no  practical  value,  except  with  persons  unable  to 
read,  and  too  dull  or  stiff  to  make  signs  at  all ;  upon  such  per- 
sons, deaf  mutes  of  the  poorer  classes  sometimes  have  to  depend; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  in  these  cases  the  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  such  skill  in  articulation  and  reading  on 
the  lips  as  are  usually  attainable  by  deaf  mutes,  is  worth  any 
pains  in  the  acquisition.  There  will  be  some  member  of  the 
family  able  to  interpret  for  the  others,  or  the  deaf  mute  will  be 
forced  to  find  more  congenial  associates. 

None  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  spoke  with  a  natural  intona- 
tion of  voice.  The  teaching  of  articulation  is  attempted  with 
all,  but  with  two  or  three,  every  endeavor  has  proved  an  utter 
failure.  These  the  instructor  taught  to  use  language  by  writing 
as  best  he  could.  The  word  Amore^  (love,)  being  pronounced 
by  one  of  our  party,  some  of  them,  after  several  repetitions,  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  it.  Unwilling  to  trespass  longer  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  master,  under  the  circumstances,  we  cut  short  our 
visit.  The  establishment,  we  learned,  was  a  private  one ;  a  few 
of  the  pupils  being  pay  pupils,  and  the  others  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  the  benevolent.  Five  or  six  girls  are  instructed 
in  another  building,  under  the  care  of  some  religious  sister- 
hood. 
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VERONA— MILAN. 

We  left  Verona  at  2  P.  M.  (May  13,)  and  reached  Milan  about 
nine  the  next  morning,  after  riding  all  night,  the  latter  part  of 
the  way  by  railroad  from  Treviglio.*    In  this  ancient  city,  long 
the  capital  of  Lombardy,  we  remained  two  days.    Milan  is  a 
stately,  well-built,  handsome  city,  and  not,  like  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Italian  capitals,  a  city  of  ruins.    Successively  razed  to  the 
ground  by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
the  Germans,  it  has  few  or  no  Koman  remains,  but  gains  in  beau- 
ty, cheerfulness  and  comfort  what  it  lacks  in  antiquarian  inter- 
est.   Formerly  the  seat  of  a  race  of  native  tyrants  (the  Visconti,) 
among  the  most  powerful  and  unprincipled  in  Italy,  it  has  for 
three  centuries  owned  the  dominion  of  foreign  masters,  of  whom 
its  present  lords,  the  Austrians,  are  not  perhaps  the  worst.  Here, 
as  in  other  Italian  cities,  the  traveler  is  tempted  to  linger  in  long 
galleries  of  such  old  paintings  as  are  hardly  to  be  seen  out  of 
Italy;  and  is  bewildered  by  the  architectural  magnificence  of 
churches,  halls  and  towers,  where  pile  upon  pile  has  been  grow- 
ing for  a  series  of  ages. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival,  we  called  at  the  Institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  where  we  met  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  cour- 
teous attentions  from  the  director,  the  Abbe  Giovanni  Battista 
(John  Baptist)  Costardi.  From  him,  or  from  documents  partly 
in  manuscript  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  furnish  us  with,  we 
obtained  the  following  particulars : 

The  Institution  of  Milan  is  the  only  one  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Lombard-Venetian  Kingdom,  (Austrian  Italy,) 
that  of  Verona  being,  as  we  have  seen,  a  private  establishment. 
It  was  commenced  in  1806,  as  a  private  school,  by  a  teacher 
named  Eyvraud  de  Leon,  who  being  a  protestant,  was  removed 
in  1816.  The  government  however  charged  itself  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  school,  which  was  till  1830,  a  day  school.  In  that 
year  it  received  a  new  organization  from  the  Emperor  Francis  I. 
and  was  declared  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Institution  for  the  Lom- 
bard-Venetian Kingdom. 

*  The  railroad  from  Venice  to  Milan  ia  finished  at  the  two  ends  only. 
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The  Abbe  Bagutti,  a  man  of  eminence,  author  of  several  tracts 
on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  some  school  books,  who  conduc- 
ted the  Institution  for  many  years,  died  in  1837.  The  respect  in 
which  his  memory  is  held  is  testified  by  a  well  executed  and  ex- 
pressive bust  in  marble  placed  in  the  porch  of  the  Institution. 

The  government  has  founded  24  free  scholarships  for  indigent 
deaf  mutes,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  select  its  beneficiaries. 
There  are  also  three  half-gratuitous  places,  two  for  girls  and  one 
for  boys.  These  three  are  for  the  deaf  mutes  of  Lombardy  only ; 
but  the  twenty-four  are  open  both  to  Lombards  and  Venetians, 
who  should  apply  for  gratuitous  admission  to  their  respective 
provincial  governments.  The  age  of  admission  is  not  earlier  than 
seven  nor  later  than  fourteen.  Certificates  of  baptism,  capacity 
for  instruction,  having  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small  pox,  be- 
ing of  good  health  and  manners,  as  well  as  of  indigence,  are  re- 
quired j  and  also  a  bond  to  take  away  and  provide  for  the  pupil 
at  the  end  of  his  course. 

At  present  there  are  in  the  Institution  eight  pay  pupils,  six 
boys  and  two  girls.  The  price  for  pay  pupils  is  700  Austrian  lire 
(about  $115,)  for  which  sum  they  are  provided  with  medical  at- 
tendance, as  well  as  board  and  instruction.  Each  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  bring  his  own  bed  and  its  furniture,  four  suits  of 
clothes,  (i.  e.  one  for  holidays  and  one  for  ordinary  days,  and  the 
same  of  lighter  materials  for  summer,)  and  some  other  articles. 
But  the  Institution  charges  itself  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
pupil's  wardrobe  thereafter,  during  his  course. 

"  The  Emperor  generally  pays  the  700  lire  for  one  of  the  six 
boys  mentioned.  His  ancestors  paid  it  during  ten  years  for  two 
deaf-mute  Armenians,  and  during  eight  years  for  a  Venetian  deaf 
mute  girl." 

The  regular  term  of  instruction  is  six  years.  The  course  of 
the  Abbe  Pendola  is  used,  as  in  other  Italian  schools,  as  a  guide 
in  the  development  of  grammar  and  language.  The  other  studies 
are  "  Religion,  Sacred  History,  (a  compendium  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  History,)  arithmetic  to  the  rule  of  three  inclusive, 
Geography,  and  Natural  History  applied  to  the  wants  and  rela- 
tions of  society."      The  method  adopted  for  the  instruction  of 
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the  pupils  is  the  French  method,  that  is  to  say,  the  method  of  the 
language  of  pantomime.  Attention  is  however  paid  to  the  teach- 
ing of  articulation." 

The  division  of  time  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  Genoa 
and  other  Italian  schools.  The  pupils  rise  at  six  and  attend 
mass,  after  which  they  breakfast,  and  are  in  school  till  dinner 
time  at  1  P.  M.  The  afternoon  is  given  to  instruction  in  trades 
and  the  arts;  viz.  shoemaking,  tailoring,  engraving  on  wood, 
caligraphy  and  drawing.  The  two  latter  branches  are  taught  by 
Mr.  Bianchi,  one  of  the  professors.  Engraving  on  wood  is  taught 
by  a  professor  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  establishment. 
Shoemaking  and  tailoring  are  taught  by  two  domestics  of  the  In- 
stitution, (valets  de  chambre.) 

The  director  is  authorized  to  admit  day-scholars,  (externes) 
both  to  the  school  and  the  mechanical  department.  The  present 
number  of  these  is  ten.  The  boarding  pupils  number  35,  name- 
ly, 23  boys  and  12  girls.  The  expenses  of  the  Institution,  which 
are  defrayed  by  the  Government,  usually  exceed  40,000  Austrian 
/ire,  (about  $6,500.) 

The  Institution  is  capable  of  receiving  nearly  twice  as  many 
pupils  as  it  actually  contains.  The  male  and  female  departments 
are  kept  entirely  distinct.  There  is,  however,  one  director  for 
both,  who  is  also  the  senior  professor,  and  is  assisted  by  two  oth- 
er professors,  (Mr.  Ambrosio  Bianchi  and  Mr.  Castiglione,)  for 
the  boys.  Two  ladies  are  charged  with  the  instruction  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  girls.  There  is  one  religious  confessor  for 
both  departments,  and  a  steward. 

There  are  an  ordinary  and  also  a  consulting  physician  and  sur- 
geon attached  to  the  establishment.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
the  pupils  is,  in  general,  entirely  satisfactory,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  wholesome  diet,  a  judicious  allottment  of  the  hours  of 
study  and  recreation,  and  the  favorable  location  of  the  establish- 
ment.* 


♦  The  preceding  detaUs  are  chiefly  taken  from  a  MS  copy  (in  French)  of  a  brief  report  to 
a  member  of  the  government,  dated  June  17,  1850.  Some  items  are  added  from  a  sheet  of 
conditions  of  admission,  printed  without  date,  and  from  other  eourcea. 
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The  school  room  for  the  boys,  into  which  we  were  first  con- 
ducted, is  similar  in  arrangement  to  those  of  the  other  Italian 
schools  which  we  visited ;  the  pupils  being  seated  at  desks  in 
ranks,  one  behind  another,  and  looking  towards  the  black  board 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  on  which  the  teacher  wrote  his  lessons 
and  illustrations.  These  lessons  were  explained  by  pantomime, 
and  copied  by  the  pupils  on  small  slates  with  which  each  was 
furnished. 

A  boy  who  had  been  under  instruction  one  year  was  called 
forward,  and  pronounced  after  his  teacher  the  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o,  u, 
several  consonants  as  m,  c,  and  then  syllables  combining  these 
letters  as  pa^  ca,  ba,  ma,  etc.  He  then  wrote  on  the  black  board 
a  number  of  names  of  objects,  shown  to  him,  or  represented  by 
signs.    Some  of  these  names  he  was  able  to  prouounce. 

A  boy  who  had  been  three  years  in  school  was  called  up  and 
gave  several  examples  of  the  formation  of  simple  propositions  by 
means  of  the  verb  to  be,  which  seemed  to  be  the  farthest  point  of 
the  course  in  language  he  had  yet  reached.  Of  these  the  follow- 
ing will  serve  as  specimens  :  "  The  trowsers  are  green."  "  The 
shirts  are  white."    "  The  cap  is  black." 

A  boy,  four  years  under  instruction  was  next  called  to  the 
black  board,  and  answered  in  writing  such  simple  questions  as 
the  following : 

How  is  the  stagl  (come  e  il  cervo?)  i.  e.  describe  the  stag*? 
(Answer.)    The  stag  is  hairy,  timorous  and  agile. 

Are  grapes  sweet  or  bitter  1    (A.)    Grapes  are  sweet. 

Is  the  dog  a  vegetable  or  an  animal  ?  (A.)  The  dog  is  an 
animal. 

Is  the  cat  faithful  or  treacherous  1  (A.)  The  cat  is  treach- 
erous. 

The  boy  then  pronounced  with  tolerable  distinctness  each 
word  which  he  had  written. 
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The  instructor  wrote  the  word  oro  (gold,)  the  boy  touched  his 
ear,  (perhaps  a  sign  for  the  word,  alluding  to  gold  rings  worn  in 
the  ears,)  and  pronounced  the  word,  which  he  then  incorporated 
in  the  sentence.  Voro  e  lucido  e  giallo.  (Gold  is  bright  and 
yellow.) 

The  teacher  next  wrote  the  infinitive  fare,  (to  do,  or  to  make,) 
and  directed  the  pupil  to  give  the  conjugation  of  the  present  in- 
dicative, which  he  did  accurately  in  writing,  and  then  pronoun- 
ced what  he  had  written.  To  illustrate  this  tense  of  the  verb, 
the  teacher  asked  such  questions  as  the  fol towing : 

Who  makes  seats  ?    (Chi  fa  le  sedie  ?) 

Answer.    The  carpenter  makes  the  seats. 

Who  makes  the  coats  1   Answer.    The  tailor. 

To  the  question  "  Which  are  the  most  common  fruit  trees  V 
the  boy  replied,  "  The  apple,  the  peach,  the  fig." 

This  lad  appeared,  from  what  we  saw,  to  have  hardly  got  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  Abbe  Pendola's  Course  of  Instruction ; 
under  which  it  seems  to  require  about  three  years  to  reach  the 
present  indicative  of  any  other  than  the  substantive  verb. 

Two  other  boys,  each  under  instruction,  five  years  and  eight 
months,  were  then  called  to  the  black-board,  and  showed  an 
ability  to  use  connected  language ;  one  of  them  wrote  a  short  ac- 
count of  himself,  and  the  other  a  short  letter.  They  also  readily 
solved  a  simple  question  in  multiplication.  Their  attainments, 
if  not  equal  to  what  American  schools  have  to  show,  gave  evi- 
dence of  faithful  teaching,  and  some  valuable  progress. 

Before  leaving  the  school  room,  Mr.  Gamage  gave  some  illus- 
trations of  our  dialct  of  signs,  similar  to  those  he  had  given  in 
the  other  schools  we  visited,  and  here  as  elsewhere,  they  seemed 
to  afford  high  gratification  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Professor 
Bianchi,  who  has  a  remarkable  physical  adaptation  for  the  lan- 
guage of  pantomime,  appeared  particularly  interested,  and  even 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  at  some  future  time  find  his  way 
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to  America,  there  to  study  our  system  of  signs,  the  superior 
merits  of  which  he  was  most  willing  to  acknowledge. 

We  then  took  a  hasty  survey  of  the  work-shops  and  rooms  for 
design,  the  arrangements  of  which,  though  on  a  small  scale,  were 
satisfactory.  One  of  the  rooms  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a 
young  deaf-mute  artist,  who  having  finished  the  course  of  intel 
lectual  instruction  in  the  Institution,  remains  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  art  of  painting.  A  portrait  of  Prof.  Bianchi,  which  he  had 
nearly  finished,  was  remarkable  for  the  faithfulness  and  effect 
with  which  the  young  artist  had  seized  and  fixed  the  expression 
of  the  countenance.  We  could  but  take  a  glance  at  the  school 
room  for  the  girls,  the  time  not  permitting  an  examination  of 
this  department. 

We  did  not  learn  to  what  extent  articulation  is  taught  here, 
neither  did  we  notice  that  the  pupils  were  accustomed  to  read  on 
the  lips.  The  Italian  language,  from  the  regularity  of  its  orthog- 
raphy, and  the  simple  composition  of  its  syllables  should  seem 
to  present  fewer  diflBlculties  than  most  others,  (the  German  ex- 
cepted,) to  the  instruction  of  a  deaf  mute  in  articulation.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  Italian  accustomed  to  the  soft  and  musical 
pronunciation  of  his  harmonious  language,  cannot  easily  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  rude  and  disagreeable  articulation  of  a  deaf 
mute.  And  it  appears  that  instruction  in  articulation  is  only 
attempted  in  the  north  of  Italy,  where  German  influence  pre- 
dominates. 

Besides  the  institutions  or  schools  of  Genoa,  Rome,  Sienna, 
Ferrara,  Verona,  and  Milan,  which  we  have  described,  and  that 
of  Naples  which  we  were  not  permitted  to  see,  there  are,  or  were 
a  few  years  since,  schools  for  deaf  mutes  at  Modena,  at  Turin,  at 
at  Villa  Nova,  and  at  Chamberry  in  Savoy.  That  of  Modena, 
formerly  directed  by  the  excellent  Fabriani,  and  now  by  his 
nephew  the  AIM  Plo  Sivotti,  contained  a  few  years  since  22 
pupils,  (girls.)  The  others  are  probably  very  small.  In  all  the 
Italian  schools,  there  are  over  300  pupils,  which  is  perhaps  one- 
eighth  of  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  of  suitable  age  for  instruction. 
The  deficiency  is  greatest  in  the  Neapolitan  and  Austrian  ter- 
ritories. 
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THE  ALPS. 

We  left  Milan  at  5  A.  M.  on  Friday,  May  16,  in  the  diligence 
for  Martigny ;  following  the  famous  Simplon  road,  built  by  Na- 
poleon when  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication over  the  Alps  between  France  and  Italy,  through 
Switzerland.  Passing  through  a  level  fertile  country,  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  evening,  and  after  dining,  began 
to  ascend  the  Alps  under  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  which  as  we 
went  higher,  began  to  show  great  masses  of  snow,  though  we  had 
left  summer  in  the  plain  below.  Passing  in  some  places  through 
tunnels  cut  for  hundreds  of  yards  through  solid  rock,  and  in 
others  crossing  bridges  thrown  over  vast  and  horrible  chasms,  we 
arrived  in  the  morning  at  Simplon,  w^here  we  devoured  our 
breakfast  of  plain  mountain  fare  with  a  mountaineer's  appetite. 
As  we  advanced,  it  required  eight  stout  horses  to  draw  the  dili- 
gence along  a  path  dug  out  of  the  snow,  which  in  some  places 
rose  by  the  side  of  the  road  several  feet  above  the  carriage.  The 
mountains  were  at  length  passed,  and  we  had  a  comparatively 
easy  road  on  the  Swiss  side  of  the  Alps ;  but  so  much  had  we 
been  delayed  by  the  snow,  that  we  did  not  reach  Martigny  till 
11  P.  M.  (Saturday.) 

On  Monday  (May  19)  we  made  an  excursion  from  Martigny, 
on  mules,  to  Chamounix,  in  Savoy,  to  have  nearer  views  of  Mont 
Elanc  and  the  great  Sea  of  Ice.  At  the  frontier  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  we  had  a  curious  illustration  of  the  vexations  of  the 
passport  system.  We  had  procured,  in  Paris,  one  passport  for 
our  w^hole  party,  so  as  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  charges  made  by 
Italian  officials  on  every  passport,  whenever  we  had  to  pass  from 
one  little  state  to  another.  On  this  occasion,  one  of  our  deaf-mute 
young  men,  preferring  to  walk  on  with  an  American  who  had 
been  for  some  time  traveling  the  same  route  with  us,  left  the  mules 
far  behind,  till,  reaching  the  frontier,  he  was  stopped,  and  com- 
pelled to  wait  till  the  rest  of  us  came  up  with  the  passport. 
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^  GENEVA. 

From  Chamounix  we  proceeded  to  Geneva,  where,  at  the  Ho- 
tel de  Lacu,  Ave  found  the  company  at  the  dinner  table,  (at  five 
o'clock)  nearly  all  Americans.  After  resting  one  day  in  my 
room,  on  account  of  the  soreness  of  my  feet,  on  Friday,  May  23, 
we  visited  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Chomel,  himself  a  deaf  mute,  about  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Paris  at  the  time  Mr.  Clerc  was  a  pupil 
or  teacher  there,  of  whose  last  visit  to  Europe  he  spoke  in  terms 
of  high  gratification. 

The  building  is  situated  in  a  retired  though  not  remote  part  of 
the  city,  near  a  public  square,  beautifully  shaded  with  trees,  and 
is  large  enough  for  the  small  number  of  pupils,  of  whom  there 
are  only  twenty,  ten  of  each  sex. 

The  signs  and  manual  alphabet  used  here  are,  of  course,  the 
same  used  in  the  French  and  American  schools,  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  our  party,  gave  this  school  a  great  advantage,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least,  over  the  Italian  schools  which  we  had  recently  vi- 
sited. The  French,  being  the  prevalent  language  of  this  part  of 
Switzerland,  is  taught  here.  The  course  of  instruction  is  that  of 
Bebian,  in  connection  with  the  two  volumes  of  "  Exercises  of 
Grammar  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"*  compiled  by  C.  J.  Richard- 
son, deaf-mute  professor  in  the  Institution  of  Nancy,  in  Eastern 
France.  The  pupils  have  no  printed  text  books  in  their  hands, 
but  use  manuscript  lessons,  or  manuscript  copies  of  lessons. 

The  pupils  were  very  young,  the  majority  of  them  being  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  There  was  one  intelligent  lad  who  had 
been  under  instruction  nine  years,  who  answ^ered  ordinary  ques- 
tions in  writing  very  readily.  No  trades  are  taught  in  the  Insti- 
stitution,  but  Madame  Chomel,  the  wife  ot  the  principal,  instructs 
the  girls  in  sewing  and  household  duties,  and  the  boys  are  ap- 
prenticed out  to  trades  after  they  leave  the  school.  Indigent  pu- 
pils are  provided  for  by  the  government  of  the  Canton,  which 
pays  the  small  sum  of  375  francs,  for  each.  There  are 
also  a  few  pay-pupils.    Cheap  as  living  is  in  Switzerland,  it 

*  Exercises  de  Grammaiire  a  Tusago  des  Jeuues  Souxds-Mueta. 
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'w-as  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  with  such  scanty  remuneration,  the 
-establishment  could  be  even  as  well  maintained  as  it  is. 

In  showing  us  about  the  building,  Madame  Chomel  led  us 
through  the  room  of  her  son,  who  was  confined  with  a  broken 
limb.  Her  husband  informed  us  with  animation  and  evident 
pride,  tliat  they  had  had  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  are  living, 
and  none  have  inherited  the  father's  infirmity. 

The  letters  of  introduction  with  which  we  had  been  furnished, 
procured  us  very  pleasant  interviews  with  Professors  Gaussen  and 
Laharpe,bothof  whom  speak  English  well,  and  whose  intelligence 
and  courtesy  left  upon  our  minds  the  most  favorable  impressions. 

On  Saturday,  (the  24th,)  we  left  this  distinguished  seat  of  free- 
dom, learning,  and  evangelical  religion,  taking  the  steamboat  for 
Vevay  at  the  upper  end  of  the  justly  celebrated  lake  to  which 
<jeneva  gives  its  name.  An  intelligent  and  courteous  English 
;gentleman  (Mr.  Goff,)  whose  acquaintance  we  made  on  board,  in- 
duced us  to  stop  at  Lausanne,  to  visit  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  informed  us  we  should  find  a  very  remarkable 
case  of  an  educated  blind  deaf  mute.  This  visit  we  made  the 
more  readily  when  we  recollected  that  Mr.  Henry  Hirzel,  the 
principal  of  the  Institution,  had  visited  us  in  America,  and  was 
present  at  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  American  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  the  New- York  Institution  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Leaving  our  baggage  to  go  by  the  hoat  to  Vevay? 
we  landed  and  drove  to  the  hotel  Gibbon,  so  called  from  the  great 
historian,  the  site  of  whose  summer  house  it  occupies.  From 
thence  we  went  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  were  received 
very  cordially  by  Mr.  Hirzel. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND  AT  LAUSANNE. 

This  Institution  was  founded  in  1843,  by  Mr.  William  Haldi- 
mand,  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  Englishman,  long  a  resident  of 
Lausanne,  (still  living,  though  in  feeble  health,)  who  gave  a  ca- 
pital of  48,000  Swiss  francs,  and  pledged  an  annual  sum  of  3,000 
francs,*  for  ten  years.    An  English  lady.  Miss  Cerjat,  who  had 

»  The  Swigs  franc  is  equal  to  about  a  franc  and  a- half  in  the  currency  of  France, 
Sardinia,  Geneva  ajui  Belgium,  and  in  our  money,  about  28  cents. 
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recovered  her  sight  by  an  operation  for  the  cataract,  added 
4,000  francs  to  the  capital,  and  a  proportional  annual  sub- 
scription. Mr.  Haldimand,  we  find  by  the  Reports  of  the 
Asylum,  has  been  more  than  twice  as  good  as  his  engage- 
ments, having  doubled  his  original  gift  far  the  building, 
and  furnishing  of  the  asylum,  and  having  given  since  it  was 
opened  in  1844,  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  annual  receipts,  from 
8,000  to  9,000  francs,  each  year  but  one.  While  the  buildings 
were  in  construction,  Mr.  Hirzel,  the  director  elect,  spent  nine 
months  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  at 
Zurich,  and  also  visited  the  most  remarkable  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  Germany,  France  and  Holland. 

The  Asylum  is  well  located,  on  a  healthy  and  elevated  site, 
west  of  the  town  and  fronting  the  lake,  beyond  which,  far  on  the 
south,  rise  the  Alps.  The  ground  floor  is  appropriated  for  a  hos- 
pital for  diseases  of  the  organs  of  sight,  and  can  accommodate 
about  twenty  patients  at  once.  From  150  to  200  are  treated  du- 
ring the  year,  most  of  them  gratuitously,  besides  gratuitous  con- 
sultations and  medicines  to  several  hundred  more.  About  one- 
tliird  of  the  diseases  of  the  eyes  here  treated  are  scrofulous. 

The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  Institution  for 
blind  children,  of  whom  there  are  eighteen  or  twenty,  including 
the  blind  deaf  mute,  James  Edward  Meystre,  of  whose  very  re- 
markable case  a  full  account,  translated  by  my  son  from  a  pam- 
phlet of  Mr.  Hirzel,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  We  leartt 
from  the  reports  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Hirzel,  that  there  is  or  ha» 
been  in.  this  Institution  also  a  girl  (Jeanne  Pache,)  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  triple  infirmity  of  blindness,  deafness  and  dumbness, 
was  so  nearly  idiotic  that  the  attempt  to  teach  her  proved  com- 
paratively unsuccessful.  The  dormitories  are  at  each  end  of  the 
building,  the  school  rooms  and  work  shops  in  the  centre.  Care 
is  taken  that  the  sun  shall  shine  full  into  the  rooms,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  particularly  favorable  to. 
the  blind,  some  of  whom  enjoy  a  little  of  the  light,  and  all  de- 
light in  the  warmth  of  his  rays.  The  trades  taught  are  basket- 
making  and  turning,  in  the  latter  of  which,  Meystre  the  blind 
deaf  mute  is  very  proficient.    Manual  labor  is  regarded  as  very 
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important  J  not  merely  as  a  means  of  support,  but  of  healthful 
occupation,  and  of  development  of  both  physical  and  mental. 
Music  is  taught  to  some  extent.  Mr.  Hirzel  sliovved  us  his  ma- 
chines for  printing  and  writing  in  raised  letters,  some  of  which 
are  of  his  own  invention.  By  one  of  these  machines,  a  blind 
person  can  impress  upon  paper  34  letters  per  minute,  and  thus 
provide  himself  with  books,  in  relief,  of  liis  own  transcribing,  or 
composing.    The  letters  used  are  Roman  capitals. 

The  liberality  of  its  founders,  and  of  a  few  other  charitable 
persons,  has  enabkd  the  Institution  to  receive  pupils  at  the 
almost  nominal  rate  of  80  to  100  (Swiss)  francs  annually, 
Where  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay  this  small  sum,  it  is 
paid  by  the  Commune,  or  by  the  Canton.  Hitherto,  more  than 
two  thirds  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  Institution,  (both  the  hos- 
pital and  the  school,)  have  been  borne  by  Mr.  Haldimand.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  means  will  not  be  wanting  to  uphold  this  work  of 
beneficence  when  that  source  of  supply  ceases.  It  is  provided 
among  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Institution,  that  no  applicant 
is  to  be  refused  on  the  ground  of  nationality  or  of  religion. 

The  board  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  costs  about  ten  cents 
of  our  money  daily,  per  head.  The  total  expenses  are  about 
$4,000,  one  half  of  which  is  for  the  hospital. 

Among  the  favorite  studies  of  the  blind  pupils  are  geometry 
and  algebra.  Quoting  the  remark  of  New^ton,  that  only  two 
books  deserve  to  be  read  continually,  the  Bible  and  Euclid,  Mr. 
Hirzel  observes :  "  The  gospel  and  mathematics  are  certainly 
for  the  blind  fountains  from  which  they  will  draw  always  wdth 
pleasure ;  and  it  is  principally  at  these  fountains  that  we  seek  to 
slake  his  thirst  for  knowledge."  It  is  a  curious  observation  that 
in  a  science  for  which  visible  illustrations  and  signs  are  usually 
regarded  as  indispensable,  the  blind,  as  a  class,  should  show 
greater  aptitude,  and  make  greater  acquisitions  than  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  difficulty  which 
the  deaf  and  dumb  find  (in  consequence  of  their  early  mental 
habits,  and  the  structure  of  their  language,)  in  regarding  tlie 
qualities,  properties,  etc.,  of  bodies  extracted  from  the  bodies 
themselves. 
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ROUTE  TO  BASLE, 

Taking  leave  of  Mr.  Hirzel,  after  a  few  hours  (Jetentioif,. 
through  the  illness  of  one  of  our  party,  we  proceeded  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake  to  Vevay,  where  we  remained  over  the  Sab- 
bath, enjoying  the  privilege  of  attending  a  protestant  place  of 
worship,  and  of  hearing  an  evangelical  discourse  in  our  own  lanr- 
guage  too,  by  an  English  minister,  Mr.  Franal,  with  whom  we 
were  very  favorably  impressed.  The  number  of  English  and 
American  travelers  and  residents  in  Italy,  France  and  Switzer- 
land is  such  that  we  found  public  worship  in  the  English  lan- 
guage on  the  Sabbath  in  several  of  the  places  in  which  our  Sab- 
baths were  spent,  as  at  Paris,  Rome  and  Venice.  The  congrega- 
tions, however,  were  small ;  at  this  place,  for  instance,  there 
were  not  more  than  forty  persons  present  in  the  forenoon,  and 
less  than  half  that  number  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Monday,  after  an  excursion  to  the  castle  of  Chillon,  about 
six  miles  from  Vevay,  interesting  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Byron's 
best  poems,  (where  the  footsteps  worn  in  the  stone  dungeon  floor 
by  Bbnnevard,  the  patriot  of  Geneva,  are  still  to  be  seen,)  we 
engaged  a  carriage  to  convey  our  party,  including  two  American 
fellow  travelers,  to  Basle,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Switzer- 
land, where  w^e  arrived  on  the  third  day,  (Wednesday  28th.) 
The  swarms  of  beggars  who  annoyed  us  in  Italy,  disappeared  in 
Switzerland,  but  we  still  saw  the  unpleasant  spectacle  of  women 
in  the  fields,  performing  even  the  hardest  and  most  repulsive 
drudgery.  Passing,  on  the  second  day,  through  the  old  aristo- 
cratic town  of  Berne,  (the  seat  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Government,) 
we  saw  a  menagerie  of  hears,  the  tutelary  animals  of  the  place, 
here  most  carefully  tended.  It  is  said  that  there  is  maintained 
here,  by  the  State,  a  family  of  bears,  kept  pure  from  all  admix- 
ture of  blood  with  common  bears,  whose  pedigree  is  as  ancient  as 
that  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  city.  We  ariived  at  Berne  too 
late  to  get  our  passports  vised  for  France  and  the  German  States, 
and  were  told  by  the  hotel  keeper  where  we  dined  that  unless 
tbey  were  vised  here  we  should  be  stopped  at  Basle.  Rightly 
interpreting  this  as  a  trick  to  secure  our  custom  for  the  night,  w« 
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resolved  to  go  on,  and  he  took  his  revenge  by  making  unconscion- 
able charges  for  our  dinner. 

At  Basle  we  were  mad^  sensible  how  far  north  we  had  gone 
from  Italy.  Though  the  last  of  May,  we  were  glad  to  have  fires 
(in  enameled  porcelain  stoves)  in  our  rooms.  On  the  29th  we 
rode  out  to  Riehen,  three  or  four  miles  from  Basle,  to  visit  the 
Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Arnold,  who  treated  us  with  much  friendly  attention. 
The  German  is  the  common  language  of  this  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  is  taught  in  this  school,  on  which  account  our  examination 
was  less  thorough  and  satisfactory  than  it  would  have  been  had 
the  language  been  more  familiar  to  us. 

INSTITUTION  or  RIEHEN. 

This  school  we  understood  is  supported  mainly  by  subscriptions. 
The  present  number  of  pupils  is  thirty-three,  eighteen  boys  and 
fifteen  girls.  Mr.  Arnold  is  assisted  by  three  male  instructors, 
making  four  in  all,  a  large  number  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  pupils.  The  establishment  being  under  protestant  influence, 
males  and  females,  as  in  America  and  the  British  Islands,  are 
taught  in  the  same  class,  and  upon  our  alluding  to  the  different 
practice  in  France  and  Italy,  Mr.  Arnold  earnestly  expressed  his 
preference  for  the  system  pursued  by  himself,  as  more  favorable 
to  virtue,  as  it  would  habituate  the  pupils  to  decorum  and  self- 
control  in  their  intercourse  with  the  other  sex. 

There  are  two  school  rooms  communicating  with  each  other. 
In  one  there  are  two  classes  taught,  in  the  other  one  class.  The 
walls  of  each  room  were  hung  from  floor  to  ceiling  Avith  pictures 
representing  objects,  actions,  &c.  There  was  also  a  series  of 
lithographs  representing  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
history.  The  desks  are  arranged  as  in  the  Italian  schools,  in 
ranks  one  behind  the  other,  all  looking  toward  the  teacher. 

It  was  a  fast  day,  very  generally  observed  bj  a  suspension  of 
business  in  Basle  and  Riehen,  and  the  pupils  were  not  in  school. 
Mr.  Arnold  however,  at  our  request,  kindly  called  in  at  first  a 
few  pupils,  and  afterward  the  whole  school,  and  gave  us  every 
facility  for  observing  his  method  of  instruction. 
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The  pupils  are  received  as  early  as  the  age  of  eight ;  it  being 
important,  in  teaching  articulation  to  deaf  mutes,  a  main  object 
of  instruction  here,  to  begin  while  the  organs  of  speech  are  yet 
pliant.  Instruction  is  given  at  first  By  a  combination  of  signs 
and  articulation,  the  use  of  the  former  being  restricted,  and  of 
the  latter  extended  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  pupil  advances. 
We  were  informed  that  the  pupils,  in  their  ordinary  communica- 
tions with  each  other,  employ  a  mixture  of  signs  and  spoken 
words.  Mr.  Arnold  also  stated  that  the  most  successful  cases 
were  those  who  were  not  born  deaf;  of  which  class  he  had  several 
in  his  school. 

The  first  pupil  introduced  to  our  notice  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  under  instruction  six  years,  who  read  on  the  lips  of  his 
teacher  a  number  of  familiar  questions,  and  answered  in  quite  a 
distinct  tone  of  voice.  He  had  lost  his  hearing  at  six  years  of  age, 
so  that  his  case,  though  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  cultiva- 
ting the  faculties  of  articulation  and  labial  reading  with  those 
who  learned  to  speak  before  they  became  deaf,  makes  nothing  as 
to  the  case  of  those  deaf  mutes  who  never  learned  to  speak  through 
the  ear.  And  even  his  articulation  was  not  pleasant  or  natural, 
his  voice  being  shrill,  and  pitched  on  a  very  high  key. 

A  little  girl,  who  was  perfectly  deaf  from  infancy,  and  had 
been  under  instruction  six  months,  repeated  after  Mr.  Arnold  the 
elementary  sounds  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  names  of  some  com- 
mon objects,  (as  hat;)  and  subsequently  wrote  several  names  on 
the  slate  as  he  pronounced  them.  She  had  learned,  Mr.  A.  said, 
from  200  to  250  words,  but  had  not  been  taught  to  combine  them 
in  sentences. 

Mr.  Arnold  then  called  in  his  own  class,  (the  most  advanced,) 
which  had  been  under  his  instruction  from  three  to  six  years. 
Directing  them  to  read  aloud  and  simultaneously  a  particular  les- 
son in  their  text  book  of  Scripture  History,  he  then  with  a  dis- 
tinct, but  not  remarkably  slow  utterance,  asked  them  orally  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  what  they  had  just  read,  which 
they  answered  by  speech,  some  of  them,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
remarkably  well.  A  portion  of  them  were  as  far  as  ten  feet  ftom 
their  instructor. 
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They  were  then  examined  in  geography.  Mr.  A.  directed  one 
of  the  boys  to  ask  my  son  by  speech,  where  he  was  from.  He 
replied,  speaking  in  German,  from  the  United  States  of  Ameri* 
ca."  One  of  the  pupils  show^ed  that  he  understood  by  running 
to  the  map,  and  pointing  out  our  country  upon  it.  Being  asked 
where  California  was,  they  readily  pointed  it  out;  and  one  of  the 
boys  asked  my  son  if  he  had  seen  any  California  gold.  A  young 
gentleman,  our  temporary  fellow  traveler,  showed  them  his 
watch  key,  made  of  genuine  California  metal,  which  seemed  to 
interest  them  much.  They  then  answered  a  number  of  questions 
put  to  them  by  their  teacher,  concerning  England  and  France. 
The  teacher  also  held  with  them  by  speech,  a  familiar  conversa- 
tion, and  they  seemed  to  read  his  lips  quite  readily,  and  answered 
simultaneously  and  promptly. 

Mr.  Arnold  requested  two  of  our  companions  to  stand  up,  side 
by  side ;  he  then  dictated  to  his  pupils  the  following  :  These 
two  gentlemen  are  deaf  mutes.  The  first  is  28  years  of  age,  the 
second  is  20."  The  pupils  wrote  these  sentences  very  readily  on 
their  small  slates,  and  added  a  short  description  of  the  two  young 
men.  My  son  also  held  a  short  conversation  w^ith  a  girl,  who 
seemed  very  intelligent  and  articulated  very  distinctly.  She  read 
simple  questions  on  his  lips  quite  readily,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
she  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  seven  ;  and  we  could  show  in 
America  as  remarkable  cases,  both  as  to  articulation  and  reading 
on  the  lips,  where  the  deaf  persons  had  only  received  the  care 
and  attention  of  their  own  relatives  at  home.  On  the  whole, 
while  the  specimens  of  articulation  and  labial  reading  here 
shown  us  impressed  us  favorably,  there  was  nothing  to  satisfy  us 
of  the  advantage  of  teaching  articulation  as  a  general  rule,  to 
deaf  mutes  from  birth.  Here  as  in  the  other  articulating  schools 
which  we  visited,  whenever  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  degree 
of  proficiency,  that  promised  to  be  of  real  utility  in  after  life,  we 
found  on  enquiry  that  the  pupil  had  learned  to  speak  through 
the  ear.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  to  those  who  have  read 
Mr.  Day's  able  report  on  the  German  schools,  that  pupils  who 
seem  to  understand  their  own  teacher,  and  to  be  understood  by 
him  quite  readily,  are  often  wholly  unable  to  understand  or 
make  themselves  understood  when  they  leave  school  and  go  into 
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society.  And  it  must  farther  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  German 
language  is  much  better  adapted  than  the  English  to  the  teach- 
ing of  articulation  to  deaf  mutes. 

So  far  as  we  could  judge,  by  what  we  saw,  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupils  in  language,  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  was 
creditable,  but  nothing  remarkable. 

Mr.  Arnold  expressing  a  desire  to  see  some  illustrations  of  the 
signs  used  in  American  schools,  Mr.  Gamage  gave,  in  his  usual 
graphic  manner,  a  scene  from  Scripture  history.  The  pupils  all 
said  they  understood  it,  and  expressed  great  delight ;  while  Mr. 
Arnold  expressed  his  enthusiastic  approbation  by  going  up  to 
Mr.  G.  and  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  exclaiming,  "  ex- 
cellent, excellent !" 

We  were  shown  into  the  dining  room,  (where  we  found  the 
pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  at  dinner  with  Mrs.  Arnold,)  the 
dormitories  and  sitting  rooms.  All  the  arrangements  were  neat 
and  orderly,  bearing  testimony  to  the  good  management  of  the 
household.  In  addition  to  his  kind  and  gratifying  attentions,  I 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Arnold  for  a  copy  of  a  catechism  prepared  by 
himself  for  the  use  of  his  pupils. 

Returning  from  Riehen,  about  3  P.  M.,  we  left  Basle  and 
Switzerland  behind  us,  and  arrived  after  dusk  (by  railroad,)  at 
Strasburg,  a  distance  of  nearly  ninety  miles.  At  the  custom- 
house on  the  French  frontier,  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  Basle,  our 
luggage  underwent  a  rough  examination,  and  several  delicate 
articles  in  the  trunk  of  an  American  gentleman  who  had  been 
our  fellow  traveler  out  of  Italy,  were  damaged  by  the  rudeness 
or  haste  of  the  officer. 

Strasburg, renowned  for  the  highest  steeple  in  the  whole  world, 
and  still  more  renowned  as  the  scene  of  the  first  essays  of  Gut- 
tenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  though  for  nearly  two  centuries 
a  possession  and  capital  fortress  of  France,  is  still,  in  appearance, 
manners  and  language,  more  German  than  French.  The  edu- 
cated classes  use  French,  but  the  masses,  like  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors under  the  Normans,  still  cling  to  the  language  of  their 
fathers. 
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INSTITUTION  OF  STRASBURG. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  (Friday,  May  30,)  we  took  a 
carriage  and  rode  out  to  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumby 
two  or  three  miles  out  of  town.  The  road,  after  passing  the 
treble  lines  of  fortifications  (planned  by  Vauban,  and  reputed 
almost  impregnable,)  led  through  broad  avenues  shaded  by  rows 
of  magnificent  trees.  At  the  Institution  we  were  received  by 
Madame  Jacoutot,  the  wife  of  the  principal,  her  husband  being 
absent,  a  circumstance  that  threatened  to  defeat,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  object  of  our  visit ;  but  by  a  singular  piece  of  good 
fortune,  he  unexpectedly  returned  before  we  'had  been  there 
many  minutes.  He  expressed  much  pleasure  at  seeing  us,  and 
gave  us  every  facility  for  seeing  his  establishment. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  the  same  as  at  Riehen,  thirty-three  in 
all,  eighteen  boys  and  fifteen  girls.  In  the  instruction  of  the 
former,  Mr.  Jacoutot  was  assisted  by  a  deaf-mute  young  man 
whom  he  had  himself  educated.  A  single  female  teacher,  (a 
Sister  of  Charity,)  was  charged  with  the  instruction  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  girls.  The  Institution  is,  as  to  its  management, 
a  private  one,  under  Mr.  Jacoutot's  sole  direction,  and  under- 
taken at  his  individual  risk.  The  greater  part  of  the  pupils, 
however,  are  supported  either  by  the  commune  (municipality)  of 
Strasburg,  or  by  the  departments  of  Haut  Rhin  and  Ras  Rhin. 
The  former  department  pays  500  francs  for  each  beneficiary  ;  the 
latter,  which  includes  Strasburg,  more  liberally  allows  600  francs 
each  for  six  full  beneficiaries,  with  half  purses  for  four  more,  and 
a  special  sum  of  400  francs  for  the  support  of  shops. 

This  school  is  under  Catholic  influence.  Mass  is  daily  per- 
formed in  the  chapel  by  a  chaplain  whose  services  are  rendered 
gratuitously.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  he  was  absent  from  the 
city,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  priest  who  visited  th© 
Institution  on  Thursdays.  Of  course,  the  males  and  females  are 
not  permitted  to  see  each  other,  even  in  the  school-room  and 
dining-room. 

Strasburg  being  a  frontier  town,  where  French  and  German 
are  both  spoken,  as  indeed  is  the  case  more  or  less  throughout 
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the  two  departments  J  forming  tlie  ancient  province  of  Alsace,  by 
which  the  school  is  supported,  both  languages  are  considered  to 
be  equally  necessary  to  the  pupils  ;  and  Mr.  Jacoutot,  singularly 
enough,  teaches  both  simultaneously.  The  works  he  uses  are 
those  destined  for  children  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  pro- 
vince, who,  their  maternal  language  being  German,  are  to  be 
taught  to  read  French.  At  the  beginning, he  puts  into  the  hands 
of  his  pupils  printed  copies  of  a  "  Little  French  and  German 
Manual,"*  prepared  by  himself.  This  manual  presents  about  a 
thousand  substantives  in  each  language,  the  French  in  one 
column,  the  German  parallel  in  another ;  arranged  according  to 
the  artificial  distinctions  of  gender  in  the  two  languages,  and  in 
eacli  division,  alphabetically.  For  example,  we  find  first  nouns 
beginning  in  French  with  A,  that  are  masculine  in  both  lan- 
guages, then  those  under  the  same  letter,  feminine  in  French  and 
masculine  in  German,  (e.  g.,  aiUy  Jlugelj  wing;  armoire,  schrank^ 
cupboard,  &c.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  under  this  plan  of 
arrangement,  words  are  introduced  in  quite  a  different  order 
from  that  which  most  teachers  of  deaf  mutes  would  prefer,  as  the 
reader  can  judge  by  those  on  the  first  page,  which,  rendered  into 
English,  stand  in  this  order:  Apricot,  eagle,  garlic,  first-born, 
ass,  angel,  ring,  August,  tree,  fruit-tree,  bush,  bow,  rainbow, 
artisan,  autumn,  April,  wing,  alley,  eel,  application,  afternoon, 
cupboard,  asparagus.  It  would  be  quite  difficult  to  explain  to  a 
deaf-mute  beginner  such  words  as  application,  damage,  dividend, 
divisor,  grandfather,  progress,  quotient,  &c.,  which  we  find  in  the 
first  few  pages  of  this  vocabulary.  We  would  also  observe  that 
the  addition  of  illustrative  cuts  would  add  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  pupil  and  the  ease  of  the  teacher.  When  the  pupils  have 
committed  this  vocabulary  thoroughly  to  memory,  in  both  lan- 
guages, (including,  of  course,  the  article  which,  by  their  termi- 
nations, mark  in  each  language  the  genders  of  the  nouns,  and 
which  they  must  learn  by  practice  to  prefix  properly  to  each 
word  according  to  its  artificial  gender;)  Mr.  Jacoutot  gives  them 

«  Petit  Manuel  Francais  et  Allemand  a  Tusage  des  Ecolcs  Primaires  d'Alsaee,  par  M.  A. 
Jacoutot,  Directeur  de  rinstitut  des  Sourds-Muets  do  Strasbourg.  Premiere  Partie,  Stras- 
bourg.  Chez  I'Auteur,  Place  au  Foin,  14.  1844. 
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a  compendium  of  Scripture  History  *  to  the  death  of  Joseph, 
having  the  French  and  German  on  opposite  pages,  divided  into 
short  sections,  and  these  into  paragraphs  of  one  or  two  sentences 
each.  This  work,  though  simplified  and  easy  for  speaking  chil- 
dren already  familiar  with  simple  language,  we  should  regard  as 
too  difficult  for  deaf-mute  pupils  who  have  only  learned  a  list  of 
nouns.  The  following  is  a  specimen,  being  the  whole  of  chapter 
or  section  1 1  : 

11.  Building  of  the  Ark. 

"  As  the  number  of  men  increased,  all  the  vices  prevailed- 
Therefore  the  offended  God  resolved  to  destroy  the  human  race 
by  a  deluge. 

However  he  spared  Noah  and  his  children,  because  they 
practiced  virtue. 

"  Noah,  warned  by  God,  built  a  great  ark  in  the  form  of  a  ship  . 
he  covered  it  with  pitch,  and  caused  to  enter  therein  one  pair  of 
every  bird  and  of  other  animals." 

In  the  use  of  this  book,  the  teacher  writes  on  the  black  board 
one  of  these  paragraphs,  of  a  sentence  or  two,  in  French,  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  by  signs,  and  then  defines  by  the  same 
means,  each  word  in  its  order.  This  process  he  repeats  with  the 
same  passage  in  German.  The  pupil  is  then  required  to  commit 
both  versions  to  memory.  Each  sentence  is  then  divided  into  as 
many  shorter  ones  as  it  will  admit  of,  (e.  g.  The  number  of  men 
increased.  All  the  vices  prevailed.  God  w^as  offended.  God 
resolved  to  destroy  the  human  race,  etc.)  and  other  sentences  of 
the  same  form  with  these,  both  in  German  and  French,  are  writ- 
ten on  the  black  board,  and  explained  by  signs.  These  are  then 
effaced,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  reproduce  them  by  writing 
from  signs.  The  passage  is  dwelt  upon  till  the  pupil  has  become 
as  familiar  as  possible  with  all  the  forms  of  speech  introduced. 

*  Inbegriff  der  heiligen  Gesohichte  des  alten  Testaments,  etc.  Abrege  de  I  Histoire  Saint 
de  I'ancien  Testament,  a  1-usage  des  eeoles  primaires  de  PAlsace.    Strasbourg,  1842. 

(Extracted  from  L'Homond's  work,  with  a  preface  by  M.  Desire  Ordinaire,  then  rector  of 
the  Academy  of  Strasburg,  an  office  giving  him  the  inspection  of  the  schools  of  the  province. 
See  Appendix  H.) 
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After  a  few  lessons  studied  in  this  manner,  the  teacher  proceeds 
to  explain  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentences,  by 
means  of  a  system  of  analysis  closely  resembling  the  Abbe  Sicard's 
Theory  of  Ciphers ;  which  thenceforward  is  constantly  combined 
with  the  first  described  process.  When  the  pupil  has  become 
more  familiar  with  language,  he  is  taught  to  define,  in  writing, 
every  abstract  noun,  and  many  of  the  common  nouns  he  meets 
with.  These,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain  by  observation,  and  by 
dint  of  persevering  enquiry,  are  the  leading  features  of  the  re- 
markable system  pursued  in  this  Institution.  In  every  lesson, 
the  French  and  German  languages  were  required  to  keep  pace 
with  each  other.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jacoutot,  the  simulta- 
neous study  of  two  radically  different  written  languages,  did  not 
retard  tlie  progress  of  the  pupil  in  eitlier,  but  was  on  the  con- 
trary, a  positive  advantage.  Judging  a  jyriorij  most  teachers 
would  demand  very  decided,  proofs  before  assenting  to  this 
opinion ;  and  the  limited  examination  we  were  able  to  make,  left 
on  our  minds  the  impression  that  the  attainments  of  the  pupils 
of  this  school  were  not  equal  to  what  is  often  realized  in  our  own 
and  some  other  institutions,  where  the  difficulties  of  language 
are  better  graduated,  and  only  one  written  language  is  taught. 

Mr.  Jacoutot  requested  my  son  to  select  a  passage  in  the  Scrip- 
ture History,  and  calling  up  two  of  his  pupils  who  had  been 
under  instrucrJon  about  five  years,  told  one  of  them  the  subject 
of  the  passage,  which  the  boy  wrote  from  memory  in  French,  as 
directed,  with  readiness  and  correctness.  The  teacher  then  di- 
rected him  to  underscore  all  the  substantives,  and  write  under 
each  the  letter  a.  The  other  boy  was  directed  to  underscore  the 
verbs,  writing  under  them  the  letter  b;  then  the  other  parts  of 
speech,  placing  an  appropriate  letter  under  each.  He  then  re- 
quired the  first  mentioned  boy  to  indicate  the  grammatical  con- 
struction, which  he  did  in  the  manner  of  Sicard  and  Bebian,  by 
placing  the  figure  1  over  the  nominative,  2  over  the  transitive 
verb,  3  over  the  object  of  the  verb,  and  so  on.  This  the  boy  per- 
formed with  ease  and  quickness.  The  teacher  next  questioned 
them  very  minutely  in  writing  on  each  part  of  the  several  sen- 
tences, to  which  they  gave  satisfactory  answers.  They  were 
then  required  to  write  definitions  of  each  of  the  substantives 
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"which  had  been  underscored.  The  same  exercises  were  then 
gone  through  with  in  German  on  the  same  passage. 

The  boys  exhibited  a  gratifying  readiness,  evidently  the  result 
of  thorough  and  careful  training.  Their  style  of  writing  was, 
however,  very  simple,  denoting  only  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  language.  The  system  of  analysis,  here  so  indefatigably 
carried  out  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  Institutions.  The 
grammatical  symbols,  however,  are  certainly  behind  the  present 
progress  of  the  art,  as  compared  with  those  of  professors  Barnard 
and  Vaisse.  It  also  appeared  to  us  that  the  knowledge  of  facts 
possessed  by  the  pupils  was  quite  limited ;  which  indeed  was  to 
be  expected,  when  the  memory  was  so  exclusively  occupied  with 
its  double  tasks  of  words.* 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  nearly  one-half  of  the  male  pupils 
were  absent  from  the  school,  engaged  in  the  garden,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  is  one  of  the  principal  manual  employments  taught 
here.  The  other  trades  are  carpentering,  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
and  weaving,  which,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  number  of 
pupils,  are  taught  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  selection  is  govern- 
ed by  motives  of  economy,  as  thus  the  shoes,  clothes,  and  even 
the  cloth  required  by  the  pupils  can  be  producad  in  the  estab- 
lishment. 

In  the  memoire  cited  in  the  last  note,  Mr.  Jacoutot  proposes  to 
divide  the  pupils  into  two  sections,  of  which  one,  composed  of 
younger  pupils,  (pay  pupils  or  beneficiaries,)  should  give  more 
time  to  intellectual  than  to  mechanical  instruction,  while  the 
other  section,  embracing  the  workmen  properly  so  called,  shall  be 
required  to  give  each  day  more  time  to  manual  labor,  and  at  Idbt 
shall  be  supported  wholly  by  the  produce  of  their  labor.  The 

*  In  addition  to  the  two  works  already  cited,  Mr.  Jacoutot  presented  us  with  a  "  Memoire 
sur  la  necessite  de  completer  I'Education  Intellectuelle  des  Sourds-Muets  par  I'Instruction 
Professionnelle,  Strasbourg,  1846,"  and  "  La  Passion  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ,  Meditee, 
d-apres  la  concordance  des  Evangelists,  ou  La  Sainte  Quarantaine  Meditee,  par  A.  Jacoutot, 
Directeur  de  I'Institut  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Strasbourg.  Strasbourg,  1851.  Se  vend  au  profit 
de  I'Institut  des  Sourds-Muets."  The  latter  work  is  a  book  of  devotion,  embracing  in  forty 
chapters,  the  recital  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  with  meditations  and  prayers  on  each  portion. 
It  is  not  designed  particularly  for  deaf-mutes.  Mr.  Jacoutot  has  also  published  two  other 
works  on  the  Passion  of  Christy  and  a  "  Methode  Analogisme,  etc.,"  or,  manner  of  learning 
in  a  short  time  the  forms  of  language  by  analogy  and  comparison. 
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latter,  when  they  cease  to  be  paid  for  by  their  parents  or  patrons, 
are  to  receive  intellectual  instruction  only  in  the  evenings  and 
on  Sundays,  continuing  in  the  Institution,  however,  till  they 
have  thoroughly  learned  their  trades ;  and  those  who  may  prefer 
are  to  be  provided  with  employment  as  journeymen  at  the  end 
of  their  apprenticeship.  In  this  w^ay,  Mr.  J.  thinks  the  shops 
will,  in  time,  come  to  support  themselves. 

Our  impressions  as  we  passed  through  the  various  rooms  of 
the  building  were  that  while  neatness  was  every  where  preserved, 
economy  w^as  practiced  to  the  utmost  limit  consistent  with  com- 
fort and  usefulness. 

Just  as  we  were  taking  our  leave,  Madame  Jacoutot  treated  us 
to  a  sight  of  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  family  group. 
Calling  into  the  parlor  her  nine  children,  the  survivors  of  four- 
teen, two  sons  and  seven  daughters,  she  placed  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  group,  arranged  in  regular  gradation  from  the  oldest 
and  tallest  down  to  the  youngest,  who  was  just  able  to  talk,  and 
who  prattled  forth  wishes  for  our  prosperous  journey.  A  more 
interesting  picture  we  had  seldom  or  never  seen. 

Returning  to  Strasburg,  after  gratifying  our  curiosity  by  ascend- 
ing the  giddy  height  of  the  cathedral  tower,  we  left  at  half  past 
two  in  an  omnibus  for  the  railway  station  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine,  which  is  here  crossed  on  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  see  a  guard  of  French  soldiers  on  one  side  of  the  river 
and  of  German  soldiers  on  the  other.  Taking  the  cars  we  arrived 
at  the  celebrated  watering  place  of  Baden  Baden  about  seven  P.  M. 
At  this  German  Saratoga  we  remained  two  days,  having  the 
opportunity  of  attending  worship  in  English  on  the  Sabbath.  On 
Monday,  June  2,  we  w^ent  on  to  Heidelburg,  where  w^e  stopped  a 
few  hours  to  see  the  interesting  ruins  of  its  old  castle,  and  the 
yet  more  interesting  literary  treasures  of  its  famous  university ; 
and  proceeded  in  the  afternoon  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  the 
seat  of  wiiat  remains  of  the  federative  government  of  Germany. 
Here,  through  our  letters  of  introduction,  we  formed  some  pleas- 
ing acquaintance ;  and  were  indebted  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  States'  Vice  Consul,  Mr.  Lindheimer,  on  whom  we  called 
the  morning  after  our  arrival,  and  w'ho  introduced  us  at  the  Insti- 
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tution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  B. 
tBchwartZj  successor  to  Mr.  Kosel,  deceased. 

INSTITUTION  OF  FRANKFORT. 

This  iDStitution  is  a  private  school,  supported  by  the  city  and 
by  subscriptions.  The  building  is  of  four  stories,  spacious  for 
the  number  of  pupils,  and  pleasantly  situated  in  the  outskirts  of 
<he  city.  The  number  of  pupils  was  only  eight  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  five  girls  and  thr^e  boys.  Dr.  Schwartz  is  assisted  in 
the  task  of  instruction  by  his  wife.  The  pupils  are  all  very 
young,  from  six  to  ten  or  eleven  years  of  a(re. 

Articulation  is  here  made  the  main  object, and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  instrument  of  instruction.  Dr.  Schwartz  rejects  the  use 
of  the  manual  alphabet  altogether,  and  endeavors  to  dispense 
•even  with  natural  signs,  as  muck  as  possible.  We  saw,  however, 
that  both  he  and  Mrs.  S.  habitually,  perhaps  involuntarily,  ae- 
^mpanied  their  speech  to  the  pupils  with  signs. 

Our  attentiofi  was  especially  directed  to  two  little  boys  of  nine 
4ind  ten.  They  were  able  to  pronounce  some  simple  sentences, and 
read  on  the  lips  to  some  extent.  Their  voices  were  pitched  on 
s.  high  key-  Their  ability  to  express  their  ideas  in  language, 
fipoken  or  written,  was  of  course  very  limited.  The  following 
sentence  in  German,  they  were  able,  after  repeated  trials,  to  gath- 
er from  the  motions  of  tlieir  teachers  lips:  "Some  of  these 
gentlemen  are  deaf  and  dumb,  but  you  are  no  longer  dumb.'' 
The  best  specimen  of  articulation  we  saw  here  was  from  a  lad  of 
eleven,  who  had  been  under  instruction  four  years,  and  lost  his 
bearing  at  the  age  of  four. 

In  so  small  a  shool,  with  pupils  also  of  the  most  favorable  age 
for  teaching  articulation  before  the  organs  of  speech  lose  by  dis- 
use their  pliancy,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  most  favorable 
results ;  especially  with  a  teacher  as  intelligent  and  enthusiastie 
as  Dr.  Schwartz,  {who  informed  us  he  had  been  urged  by  Dr.  Howe 
of  Boston  to  come  to  America,  to  introduce  his  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  to  be  opened  at  Boston).  The 
results  we  saw  were,  however,  very  unsatisfactory;  which  is 
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probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  all  the  striking  cases  of 
articulation  we  saw  in  other  institutions  were  those  of  pupils 
who  had  learned  to  speak  distinctly  before  becoming  deaf.  Now, 
in  every  large  institution  there  are  likely  to  be  several  of  these 
cases,  who  are  naturally  brought  forward  when  visitors  are  pres- 
ent, and  whose  performances  are  apt  to  be  be  taken  without  en- 
quiry as  fair  specimens  of  what  can  be  done  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  in  a  very  small  school  the  chances  are  that  there 
may  be  no  such  cases,  and  if  there  are  not,  the  question  of  teach- 
ing articulation  to  bona  fide  deaf  mutes  must  stand  on  its  own. 
merits ;  a  test  it  can  seldom  well  bear. 

On  Wednesday,  June  4,  we  left  this  elegant  and  opulent  citj^ 
traveling  by  railroad  to  Castel,  opposite  Mayence,  and  thence  on 
ft  steamer  down  the  broad,  winding  and  rapid  Rhine  to  Cologne*. 
Apart  from  historical  associations,  the  world  renowned  scenery 
along  this  river  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  our  own  Hudson,  but  here 
almost  every  eminence  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  some  old  feudal 
castle,  having  its  legends  of  love  and  daring,  crime  and  wrongs 
hi  long  vanished  centuries. 

COLOGNE. 

On  Thursday  morning  we  called  at  the  Institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb ;  but  found  that  it  was  vacation,  (but  one  pupil  being 
on  the  ground,)  and  that  the  director,  Mr.  Gronewald,  was  gone  to 
Paris  or  London.  From  the  deaf  mute  I  learned  that  there  were^ 
at  the  time  of  their  dispersion,  fifty-two  pupils.  The  building^ 
which  was  of  moderate  size  and  in  an  obscure  position,  was  un- 
dergoing repairs. 

Though  disappointed  here,  we  of  course  found  much  to  inter- 
est us  in  this  ancient  city,  one  of  the  very  oldest  in  northern 
Europe.  We  visited  the  cathedral  which  has  bet^n  six  hundred 
years  in  building, and  maybe  asmany  more  before  it  is  finished, and 
in  which  are  preserved  the  relics  of  the  three  kings,  firmly  believed 
to  be  the  Magi  who  came  from  the  east  to  adore  the  child  Jesus,  and 
regarded  during  ages  with  a  veneration  little  short  of  idolatry.* 

•  These  relics,  if  I  remember  right,  after  some  marvelous  transmigrations,  were  taken  bj 
Ml  Archbishop  of  Cologne  at  the  6a,ck  of  Milan  in  Italy,  A.  D.  1162.. 
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In  another  church  we  saw  the  bones  (so  we  were  told,)  of  the 
martyr  St.  Ursula,  and  of  herele\'^n  thousand  martyred  virgins. 
But  famous  as  Cologne  is  for  these  and  other  wonders,  that  which 
makes  it  name  familiar  as  a  closet  word  in  every  corner  of  the 
civilized  world,  is  its  manufacture  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  begun  here 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  one  named  Farina,  whose 
lined  descendants  still  c^aim  the  secret  and  monopoly  of  this  all 
fashionable  perfume,  and  stigmatize  all  interlopers  as  impostors 
and  counterfeiters. 

HOLLAND. 

On  Friday,  June  6,  we  left  Cologne  and  proceeded  down  the 
Rhine  to  Arnheim  in  Holland,  and  thence  by  the  cars  to  Utrecht. 
Having  spent  a  few  days  in  this  country  of  dikes  and  canals,  vis- 
iting among  other  cities,  Amsterdam,  the  mother  city  of  our  own 
New- York,  and  the  Hague,  where  we  made  the  acquaintance  of 
our  minister,  Mr.  Folsom,  to  whose  friendly  attentions  we  were 
greatly  indebted,  and  who  with  his  estimable  lady,  accompanied 
OS  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Delft  Haven,  whence  the  fathers  of  New 
England  embarked  on  that  memorable  voyage  whose  consequen- 
ces, unimportant  as  it  was  then  deemed,  are  fast  changing  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  we  found  ourselves  on  Saturday,  June  14, 
at  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium.  Here  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  letters  from  home. 

INSTITUTION  OF  BRUSSELS. 

The  same  day,  we  visited  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pere  Gregoire,  a  brother 
of  charity,  who  has  the  general  oversight  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, but  does  not  himself  engage  in  the  labor  of  teaching.  This 
Institution  is  designed  solely  for  males,  Belgium  being  a  catholic 
country.  There  is,  however,  another  in  the  city  for  females, 
which  circumstances  prevented  us  from  visiting. 

The  school  room  into  which  we  were  first  conducted,  is  simi- 
lar in  arrangements  to  nearly  all  those  we  had  seen  in  Europe, 
out  of  Paris,  viz :  with  black-boards  at  one  end  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  teacher,  and  rows  of  desks  oa^  behind  another,  at 
which  the  pupils  sit  facing  the  teacher,  and  tse  small  slates. 
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We  learned  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  deaf-mute  depart- 
ment  was  28,  and  in  the  blind  department  17.  The  indigent^ 
(that  is  the  greater  number,)  are  supported  in  part  by  the  royal 
government,  and  in  part  by  the  province  of  Brabant  and  the 
commune  of  Brussels.  There  is  an  excellent  law  of  this  king- 
dom, which  makes  it  obligatory  on  the  provinces  and  the  com- 
munes, (corresponding  to  our  counties  and  towns,)  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  all  their  deaf  mutes.  The  royal  government 
gives  its  aid  in  case  of  an  insufficiency  of  local  resources.* 

The  deaf  mutes  are  received  into  the  Institution  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  seventeen,  and  usually  remain  eight  years. 
Some,  how^ever,  remain  much  longer  under  instruction,  and  oth- 
ers not  so  long.  We  could  not  learn  that  there  was  any  definite 
rule  on  the  subject,  but  inferred  that  the  local  authorities  were 
accustomed  in  some  cases  to  make  distinctions  with  reference  to 
the  time  they  allowed  to  their  beneficiaries. 

In  the  deaf-mute  department,  there  are  two  professors.  Their 
method  of  instruction  is  derived  from  that  of  the  National  Insti- 
tution of  Paris,  and  the  signs  employed  are  not  very  dissimilar. 
During  the  greater  portion  of  the  course,  they  use  manuscript 
lessons,  prepared  by  the  senior  professor,  the  object  of  which  is 
the  gradual  development  of  language  in  the  following  order:  1, 
the  alphabet;  2,  names  of  objects  which  may  be  easily  shown  to 
the  pupils;  3,  nouns  and  adjectives  combined;  4,  the  different 
tenses  of  the  verb ;  5,  simple  reading  lessons  illustrating  the 
principles  already  inculcated ;  6,  more  difficult  forms  of  lan- 
guage, combined  with  instruction  on  various  topics. 

The  hours  of  the  day  were  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  apportion- 
ed as  follows:  To  study,  from  5  to  7  A.  M.,  and  from  5  to  6 J 
P.  M. ;  to  intellectual  or  mechanical  instruction,  8  J  to  11 J  A.  M. 
and  1  to  4  P.  M.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  four  sections,  two 
of  which  are  in  the  school  room  and  two  in  the  shops  alternate- 
ly during  the  hours  marked  as  devoted  to  intellectual  or  mechan- 
ical instruction.  The  two  sections  which  are  in  the  school  room 
in  the  forenoon,  are  in  the  shops  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  oth- 
er two,  being  in  the  shops  iihthe  forenoon,  are  vice  versa,  in  the 
school  room  in  the  afternoon.    The  next  day,  this  order  is  re- 
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versed,  and  so  on  alternately.  The  object  of  this  singular  ar- 
rangement seems  to  be  to  effect  a  classification  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble according  to  attainments,  with  only  two  teachers  for  pupils 
of  every  grade  up  to  eight  or  ten  years'  standing. 

The  trades  taught  here  are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  turning, 
basketmaking,  and  baking. 

Tlie  exercises  in  the  school  room  were  not  such  as  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils.  The  hour  for  the 
noon  recess  arrived  soon  after  we  came,  and  during  the  short  op- 
portunity afforded,  the  teachers  seemed  to  feel  a  singular  diffi- 
dence with  respect  to  displaying  the  proficiency  of  their  pupils. 

A  boy  who  had  been  under  instruction  nine  years,  but  who 
had  been  considerably  interrupted  in  his  studies  by  sickness,  waS 
called  to  the  black-board,  and  the  following  dialogue  in  writing 
passed  between  him  and  his  teacher: 

"Tell  your  name  to  these  gentlemen." 

"What  is  your  age?" 
"I  am  15  years  old." 
"  Where  are  you  from  ?" 
"From  Brussels." 
"What  is  Brussels'?" 

"It  is  the  capital  of  Brabant,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Belgium." 

Though  this  pupil  of  nine  years  standing,  brought  forward  as 
if  the  best  in  the  school,  merely  answered  such  questions  as  would 
be  readily  answered  in  America  by  pupils  of  two  or  three  years 
standing,  a  more  thorough  examination  than  we  had  opportunity 
to  make  might,  perhaps,  have  shown  that  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  was  better  than  we  should,  from  this  instance,  suppose. 
The  early  age  at  which  pupils  are  received,  and  the  small  number 
of  teachers,  must  be  serious  disadvantages. 

From  the  school  room  of  the  deaf  mutes  we  were  conducted 
to  that  of  the  blind,  where  a  much  greater  degree  of  enthusiasm 
was  manifested  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  The 
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pupils  were  all  seated  at  desks.  They  read  with  much  ease  from 
their  books  printed  in  raised  letters;  answered  questions  in  geog- 
raphy, pointing  out  places  on  the  map,  and  solved  sums  in  the 
four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic.    They  also  wrote  readily. 

We  found  in  use  here  the  system  of  tangible  writing  in  points 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind,  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
used  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Paris,  from  which  it  had 
been  borrowed,  and  by  which  the  blind  are  enabled  to  read  what 
they  write,  to  keep  journals  and,  in  many  cases,  to  copy,  for  their 
own  use,  books  of  which  no  copies  printed  in  raised  letters 
exist. 

The  books  they  use  are  some  in  the  common  alphabet,  and 
flome  in  the  peculiar  alphabet  of  points.  It  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  they  learn  to  read  most  readily  by  the  latter 
alphabet ;  and  we  noticed  that  they  read  the  books  copied  in 
points  by  themselves  with  less  hesitation  than  the  printed  ones. 
Perhaps  they  were  aided  in  the  former  case  by  a  more  ready 
recollection  of  the  matter  treated  of. 

From  the  school  room  we  were  conducted  to  a  room  adjoin- 
ing, furnished  with  musical  instruments.  Here  the  teacher  seated 
himself  at  the  piano  and,  with  one  of  his  pupils  who  took  the 
bass  drum,  accompanied  a  number  of  the  other  pupils  who, 
ranged  in  a  line,  sang  several  pieces  in  a  very  spirited  manner, 
but  without  the  boisterousness  frequently  observable  in  this  class 
«f  musicians.  Some  pieces  were  also  admirably  played  on  the 
harmonicon  by  one  of  the  boys.  They  had  evidently  been  well 
trained  and  amply  rewarded  their  teacher,  who  seemed  to  take 
much  pride  in  their  performance. 

WATERLOO. 

On  Monday,  June  16,  we  rode  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  some 
ten  miles  south-east  of  Brussels,  and  with  the  interest  which 
every  reader  will  easily  picture  to  himself,  spent  some  hours  in 
retracing,  on  this  scene  of  Napoleon's  last  battle,  with  the  aid  of 
our  guide  and  a  map,  the  positions  and  movemeuts  of  the  three 
great  armies  which  there  decided  the  fate  of  Europe.    The  en- 
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thusiasm  of  our  young  deaf-mute  companions  was  naturally 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  hero  whose  long  and  dazzling  track 
of  glory  and  conquest  was  destined  to  be  here  quenched  in  blood, 
and  who  saw  the  victory  promised  by  his  consummate  general- 
ship and  the  fiery  courage  and  devotion  of  his  troops,  long  delay- 
ed, but  only  delayed  by  the  superhuman  firmness  and  endurance 
of  the  English  infantry,  wrested  from  his  grasp  by  the  unexpect- 
ed appearance  of  thirty  thousand  fresh  Prussian  troops  on  his 
flank,  and  the  failure  of  the  memorable  charge  of  the  guard 
under  Ney,  on  which  he  had  staked  his  last  desperate  chance. 
We  could  not  help  reflecting  that  this  last  effort  had  exposed  the 
French  array  to  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  long  moonlight 
pursuit  that  succeeded  the  battle,  and  that,  if  Napoleon  had  been 
content  to  retreat  when  the  Prussians  appeared,  he  might  at  least 
iiave  saved  his  army,  if  not  his  crown, 

LIEGE. 

Leaving  this  ever  memorable  field,  whose  colossal  monuments, 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  looked  over  luxuriant  harvests  waving 
over  the  soil  fattened  by  the  blood  of  fifty  thousand  men,  we  re- 
turned to  Brussels,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  by  railway  to 
Liege,  where  we  arrived  about  3  P.  M.  We  went  at  once  to  the 
Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  for  here,  as  inmost 
other  Belgian  schools,  these  two  classes  are  collected  in  a  single 
establishment.  Here,  however,  there  happened  to  be  only  a  sin- 
gle blind  pupil. 

When  we  arrived,  the  school  exercises  of  the  day  were  over, 
and  the  teacher  had  gone  away.  The  director,  Mr.  Berard,  who 
takes  no  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  classes,  however,  introdu- 
ced us  to  one  of  the  school  rooms,  arranged  in  the  usual  manner^ 
mth  desks  and  black-boards.  A  number  of  the  girls  were  then 
introduced,  and  with  them  we  had,  in  the  language  of  signs, 
quite  a  long  conversation,  in  which  they  seemed  to  take  great  in- 
terest. 

The  number  of  deaf-mute  pupil§  was  35,  26  boys  and  9  girls. 
The  expenses,  averaging  about  700  francs  for  each  pupil, 
are  defrayed  in  about  equal  fourths  by  the  state,  by  the  provinces, 
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by  the  communes,  and  by  subscriptions.*  There  was  a  speakmg 
professor  for  the  boys,  Mr.  Dump  de  Balcine,  assisted  by  a  deaf 
mute,  Mr.  Henrion,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Sicard.f  The  educatioir 
of  the  girls  is  committed  to  two  ladies.  The  sexes  are  taught 
separately,  but  are  not  so  stringently  prevented  from  seeing  each 
other  as  in  tlie  other  catholic  schools  we  had  visited,  probably, 
because  in  Belgium,  as  in  Ireland,  the  tone  of  public  morals  i» 
higher  than  in  the  more  southern  Roman  catholic  countries  of 
Europe.  As  the  language  of  the  greater  part  of  Belgium  is 
French,  and  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  are  mainly  borrowed 
from  France,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  system  of  instruction 
should  be  the  French.  Indeed,  the  principal  professor,  who  came 
in  soon  enough  to  give  us  some  illustrations  of  his  method  of  in- 
struction, and  who  welcomed  us  as  covjreresy  very  cordially,  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  learned  his  art  at  Paris  under  professor 
Morel. 

The  term  of  instruction  allowed  here  seemed  to  be  as  long  a» 
at  Brussels.  One  of  the  girls  informed  us  that  she  had  been  in 
school  ten  years.  Several  others  had  been  there  seven  or  eight 
years.    One  pretty  little  girl  repeated  a  fable  for  ns. 

When  the  teacher  arrived,  after  a  few  moments  of  conversa- 
tion, he  introduced  the  boys  into  the  room,  and  at  my  request^ 
Belected  one  of  them,  to  whom  Mr.  Gamage  dictated  the  follow- 
ing sentence  by  signs  :  "Jesus  told  Peter  to  go  to  the  sea  and  catch 
a  fish,  and  when  he  had  opened  its  mouth,  he  found  a  piece  of 
money."  Before  he  had  half  finished,  the  teacher  checked  him, 
saying  it  was  too  long,  the  boy  could  not  remember  it  all.  It 
was  then  given  in  detached  portions,  and  the  boy  succeeded  in 
giving  the  sense  correctly,  but  with  some  grammatical  inaccura- 
cies. Tliis  pupil  had  been  in  school  eight  years.  The  following 
sentence  was  also  given  in  signs  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
similar  results  :  "  A  dog  carried  away  a  large  piece  of  meat,  dug 
a  hole  in  the  ground  and  bnried  it.  The  next  day  he  returned, 
dug  it  up  and  ate  it."  In  our  own  schools,  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  pupils  of  less  than  three  years  standing  who  could  write  out 
such  sentences  correctly  at  a  single  effort. 

•Report  for  1S60.  t  Htm,  page  1». 
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To  exhibit  the  attainments  of  his  pupils  in  geography,  the 
teacher  drew  on  the  black-board  an  outline  map  of  Europe,  on 
which  he  marked  the  boundaries  of  countries,  the  courses  of  riv- 
ers, and  the  locations  of  towns.  Pointing  to  these  successively, 
he  required  one  of  his  pupils  to  write  their  names,  which  he  did, 
with  very  few  mistakes. 

A  lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  was  then  exhibited  as  a  case  of 
articulation,  but  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  very  discordant,  and 
his  utterance  very  indistinct.  According  to  the  programme  of 
studies,  articulation  is  only  taught  here  in  special  cases. 

I  subjoin,  as  a  proper  pendant  to  my  account  of  this  Institu- 
tion, the  programme  of  studies  just  cited. 

"  The  instruction  embraces  :  Religion,  French,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  and,  in  particular,  sacred  history,  drawing, and 
«ome  notions  of  the  natural  sciences. 

"  The  girls  arc  practiced  in  needle  work  and  household  duties. 
The  boys  apply  themselves  to  various  trades,  among  others,  to 
those  of  shoemaking,  tailoring  and  carving. 

"  The  course  or  subjects  of  instruction  are  distributed  in  four 
grand  divisions,  as  follows  : 

"4th  division.  Manual  alphabet.  Written  alphabet.  Nomen- 
clature of  the  most  common  objects. 

"  3d  division.  Qualities  of  objects ;  use  of  determinative  ad- 
jectives, and  of  pronouns  ;  general  divisions  of  time  ;  conjugation 
of  the  present,  past  and  future;  simple  propositions ;  composition 
of  little  phrases  in  frequent  use  ;  reading  and  dictation  by  means 
of  natural  and  conventional  signs;  numeration,  addition  and  sub- 
traction ;  prayers. 

"2d  division.  Conjugation  of  the  verb  in  all  tenses  and  moods; 
preposition  ;  adverb  ;  use  of  complete  propositions ;  first  notions 
of  geography ;  sacred  history ;  multif>lication  and  division ;  pray- 
ers; catechism. 
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"  1st  division.  Abstract  words;  descriptions,  narratives,  defi- 
nitions ;  exercises  in  style  ;  continuation  of  arithmetic  and  of  sa- 
cred history ;  general  geography  ;  geography  of  Belgium  in  de- 
tail ;  lirst  notions  of  natural  science;  development  of  moral  sen- 
timents." 

This  outline  seems,  in  the  main,  judicious,  and  such  as  any 
teacher  of  good  sense  would  readily  make  ont.  The  difficulty  ig 
not  to  prepare  a  good  general  plan  of  a  course,  but  to  fill  out  th© 
multitudinous  details  consistently  and  judiciously. 

Leaving  the  Institution,  we  rode  to  the  University,  to  present 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Lomans,  one  of  the  professors. 
He  was  not  in,  but  the  assistant  of  the  cusiode,  a  deaf  mute,  very 
obligingly  showed  us  over  the  building,  in  which  the  extensive 
and  complete  cabinet  of  natural  history  particularly  interested 
us.  Our  conductor  seemed  greatly  delighted  at  meeting  with 
those  who  ^'ould  converse  with  him  in  his  own  language  of  signs. 
We  afterwards  called  at  Prof.  Lomans'  residence,  and  made  in 
him  a  very  pleasing  acquaintance.  He  kindly  constituted  him- 
self our  cicerone,  and  conducted  us  to  see  Avhatever  was  most 
interesting  to  strangers  in  this  great  manufacturing  city. 

The  next  morning,  (Wednesday,  June  18,)  at  4  o'clock,  we 
took  the  cars  for  Ghent,  which  we  reached  about  9,  a  distance  of 
130  miles.  I  may  here  observe  that  on  the  European  railways, 
the  English  excepted,  we  did  not,  in  general,  find  the  speed 
equal  to  what  is  attained  on  some  of  our  own  railroads  ;  but  the 
roads  are  for  the  most  part  more  enduringly  built,  and  more 
neatly  finished.  Instead  of  presenting,  as  with  us,  bare  lines  of 
timber  and  iron,  laid  on  naked  heaps  of  gravel  or  stone,  their 
embankments  were  turfed,  and  often  gay  witli  flowers. 

GHENT— SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

There  are  two  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Ghent, 
one  for  girls,  the  other  for  boys.  In  the  first  the  French  lan- 
guage is  taught,  in  the  second  the  Flemish.  They  are  each 
under  the  care  of  members  of  religious  orders  known  as  sisters 
of  charity  and  brothers  of  charity.    We  first  visited  that  for 
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girls,  which  is  connected  with  a  nunnery  and  in  its  rear.  Send- 
ing in  our  cards,  w6  were  ver}^  cordially  welcomed  by  one  of  the 
"  sisters,"  who  conducted  us  through  a  long  corridor,  where 
reigned  the  silence  of  the  tomb.  One  of  us  venturing  a  remark 
in  the  ordinary  tone  of  conversation,  our  conductor  mildly 
informed  us  in  a  whisper  that  it  was  a  sacred  place,  and  that  no 
sound  was  there  allowed.  Ascending  a  flight  of  stairs,  we  pre- 
sently entered  the  school  room,  and  were  introduced  to  the  lady 
superior  of  the  school,  who  received  us  in  the  most  courteous 
manner.  We  found  her  a  person  apparently  of  much  intelli- 
gence, and  of  a  remarkably  pleasing  expression  of  countenance. 
She  was  assisted  in  the  duties  of  instruction  by  three  other  "sis- 
ters,"' and  by  one  deaf-mute  young  lady.  The  pupils,  who  num- 
bered forty  two  were  all  assembled,  seated  at  desks  facing  the 
side  walls,  which  were  lined  nearly  their  whole  length  with 
black  boards  Tliey  were  neatly  attired,  and,  though  their  ap- 
pearance was  somewhat  marred  by  having  their  hair  cut  short, 
were  rather  prepossessing. 

The  instructors  were  engaged  when  we  entered  in  explanations 
of  lessons  written  on  the  black-boards.  These  were  mostly  exer- 
cises on  the  verb.  We  therefore  had  no  opportunity  of  forming 
an  estimate  as  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils.  We  were  pleased, 
however,  with  what  we  saw.  The  lady  superior  showed  us  a 
manuscript  book  of  elementary  lessons  which  she  had  prepared. 
So  far  as  it  went,  it  appeared  from  a  cursory  examination  to  be 
in  general  judiciously  arranged.  The  order  of  some  of  the  les- 
sons might  have  been  improved  ;  and  the  diflBculties,  especially 
at  the  commencement,  more  happily  graduated.  It  begins  with 
what  we  regard  as  an  error  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  a  connected  series  of  simple  sentences  fur  the  first  lessons. 
This,  however,  the  good  sister  seemed  to  regard  as  one  of  the 
chief  excellencies  of  her  system. 

In  this  staid  and  ascetic  community,  our  visit  must  have  been 
quite  an  event,  especially  when  Mr.  Gamage  treated  them  to 
some  of  his  pantomimic  representations,  giving  with  his  usual 
graphic  power  a  scene  of  Scripture  history,  and  afterward  rela- 
ting a  comic  story.    The  delight  and  admiration  of  teachers  and 
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pupils  were  boundless,  and  the  latter  expressed  their  pleasure  in 
the  liveliest  manner. 

We  saw  some  specimens  of  needle  work  by  the  girls,  which 
did  them  and  their  instructors  much  credit,  and  left  with  the 
conviction  that,  whatever  might  be  the  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation  of  the  pupils,  they  were  under  the  care  of  kind  and 
worthy  instructors. 

GHENT— SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

The  school  for  deaf-mute  boys,  which  we  next  visited,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Bcloque,"  the  principal  hospital  of  Ghent, a  sort 
of  confederation  of  benevolent  establishments  under  the  direction 
of  the  brothers  of  charity.  The  building  immediately  contigu- 
ous to  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  an  alms-house  for 
indigent  old  men,  all  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age.  Other 
buildings  are  set  apart  for  the  sick  and  accommodate  six  hundred 
patients.  Around  the  whole  are  spacious  grounds,  enclosed  by 
a  high  fence  and  laid  out  as  a  garden,  accessible  to  the  various 
inmates  of  the  establishment.  Hence  is  derived  the  name 
Beloque  in  Flemish,  signifying  an  enclosure. 

At  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  we  were  kindly  received 
by  the  director,  Mr.  A.  Bourgois,  a  short,  plethoric  man  of  about 
seventy.  The  director  does  not  engage  in  teaching.  There  are 
two  principal  professors  who,  with  one  or  two  assistants,  have 
given  themselves  to  the  work  of  deaf-mute  education  with  a  rare 
and  almost  unexampled  devotion  In  this  respect  they  are  wor- 
thy to  be  named  with  the  Abbe  de  V  Epee.  Scarcely  ever  leav- 
ing the  establishment,  they  spend  their  whole  time  in  the  duties 
of  instruction  and  supervision.  They  sleep  in  the  same  apart- 
ments with  their  pupils,  accompanying  them  in  thf^ir  promenades, 
join  with  them  in  their  sports,  and  for  all  this  self  denying  labor 
demand  no  other  compensation  than  their  board  and  clothing. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  62.  They  are  generally  received  at 
the  age  of  seven,  and  continue  under  instruction  lor  a  period  va- 
rying from  ten  to  twelve  years,  perhaps  the  longest  period  allowed 
anywhere.  Those  whose  parents  are  not  in  a  condition  to  support 
them,  are  supported,  as  in  other  Belgian  schools,  by  the  com- 
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munes,  the  provinces,  and  the  rojal  government.  The  disinter- 
edness  of  the  teachers,  and  probably  the  funds  of  the  great  chari- 
table institution  of  which  this  school  forms  part,  permit  its  direc- 
tion to  reduce  the  annual  charge  to  the  small  sum  of  300  francs, 
for  each  pupil.  As  the  Flemish  language  only  is  taught  in 
this  school,  only  those  whose  friends  prefer  that  they  should 
learn  this  language  are  admitted,  while  those  of  this  pro- 
vince, (East  Flanders,)  who  wish  to  learn  French,  are  sent  to  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Brussels. 

The  school  room  into  which  we  were  first  conducted  is  an 
apartment  perhaps  forry  by  twenty  feet,  capable  of  seating  all  the 
pupils.  It  was  fitted  up  with  desks  arranged  at  right  angles  to 
the  longest  line,  at  which  the  pupils  sit  and  use  small  slates.  At 
one  end  was  a  cabinet  with  glass  doors,  the  shelves  of  which  are 
filled  with  miniature  models  (made  by  the  pupils,)  of  agricultu- 
ral, mechanical  and  household  implements,  to  be  used,  as  we  use 
pictures,  in  teaching  the  meaning  of  words.  There  was  also  a 
collection  of  grains  and  seeds  in  small  glass  jars  or  bottles,  prop- 
erly labelled. 

On  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  the  windows,  and  extending 
nearly  its  whole  length,  were  arranged  blackboards  to  the  height 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  over  which  are  headings  to  designate  the 
places  of  the  different  classes.  On  the  wall  above  the  black- 
boards, and  on  the  opposite  wall  between  the  windows,  were 
posted  pictures  of  objects  and  of  scenes,  in  profusion ;  the  sub- 
jects taken  from  sacred  and  profane  history  and  from  the  familiar 
avocations  of  life.  On  the  whole,  we  never  saw  a  school-room 
for  deaf  mutes  in  which  there  was  so  large  and  complete  a  collec- 
tion of  the  visible  aids  and  appliances  of  instruction. 

We  also  noticed  a  contrivance  for  regulating  the  leave  for  go- 
ing out  of  the  pupils.  It  consisted  of  a  ball  or  disk  painted 
white  on  one  side,  and  black  on  the  other.  When  the  white  face 
was  directed  towards  the  pupils,  it  denoted  that  all  were  present. 
Every  one  who  had  occasion  to  go  out  was  required  to  turn  the 
black  face  to  view.  On  returning  he  was  required  to  bring  again 
the  white  face  to  view.  While  the  black  face  \ms  visible  no  one 
could  leave  the  room. 
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The  subjects  of  instruction,  as  enumerated  by  the  professors, 
are:  1,  reading;  2,  gestures;  3,  writing;  4,  arithmetic;  5, 
religion  ;  6,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  (i.  e.  Scripture  History) ; 
7j  Hi  tory  of  Belgium;  8,  History  of  the  Church,  (i.  e.  Eccle- 
siastical History;)  9,  geography;  10,  style  of  letter  writing; 
11,  themes,  (Flemish,  Opstellen) ;  12,  map  geography;  13, 
"painting  or  coloring";  14,  drawing;  15,  "explication  des 
monuments,"  (so  it  stands  in  the  copy,  in  Flemish  and  in  French 
of  the  programme,  which  we  were  kindly  permitted  to  bring 
away  w'ith  us.  What  is  meant  by  explanations  of  monuments  in 
the  school  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  a  point  on 
whicli  w^e  are  unfortunately  ignorant.  We  presume  it  has  a  con- 
nection with  antic2uities,or  with  history,  or  with  both.  The  very 
erudite  reader  may  possibly  enlighten  himself  by  the  aid  of  the 
Flemish  :  "  Uytlogging  der  monumenten,  landen,  geleerde  man- 
nen,  en  der  Oudhaden.") 

The  trades  taught  here  are  tailoring,  shoemaking,  joinering, 
shaving  and  hair-dressing,  making  straw  bottoms  for  chairs ; 
mat-making ;  basket-making  ;  book-binding  ;  carpet-weaving  ; 
turning  in  wood.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  similar  Insti- 
tution in  the  world  presents  a  more  extensive  choice  of  occupa- 
tions to  its  pupils.  The  older  half  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  shops 
from  two  to  five  o'clock  every  w^eek  day  afternoon,  and  on  Satur- 
days, from  one  to  five  o'clock.  The  younger  half  are  in  the  shops 
on  Saturday  afternoon  only  ;  but  as  a  compensation  to  this  unu- 
sual laboriousness  on  Saturdays,  the  whole  school  are  indulged, 
as  at  Paris,  with  a  promenade  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

On  the  wall  of  the  school  room  w^as  displayed  a  placard,  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  time  for  each  day  of  the  week,  The  occu- 
pation for  each  moment  of  the  day  is  prescribed  in  advance. 
There  is  a  different  order  for  each  day  of  the  week,  and  for  each 
class ;  and  the  subjects  of  study  are  changed  every  hour  or  half 
hour,  sometimes  at  even  shorter  intervals.  The  professors  re- 
garded this  last  feature  as  a  great  advantage,  on  the  ground  that 
it  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  pupils  to  weary  of  any  one  exer- 
cise. In  our  view  the  wonder  was  how  a  distinct  and  permanent 
impression  could'be  produced  during  the  short  time  allotted  to 
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some  of  the  branches  enumerated.  Experience  has  shown  that, 
in  tlie  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  especially,  much  more  is  accom- 
plislied  by  dwelling  on  one  principle  till  it  is  thoroughly  mas- 
tered, (avoiding  w^eariness  by  variety  of  application  and  of  illus- 
tration,) before  proceeding  to  any  other  subject,  than  by  taking 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  mere  glimpses  of  several  different  subjects. 
This  constant  change  of  exercises  at  short  intervals  appeared  to 
us  a  decided  error  in  the  plan  of  instruction.  And  it  seemed  to 
us  that  the  instructors  evinced  rather  indefatigable  industry  than 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  views.  Their  system  of  instruction 
appeared  to  us  rather  mechanical  than  philosophical. 

Of  this  programme,  the  following  translation  of  the  part  relat- 
ing to  Wednesday  will  give  a  fair  idea.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  pupils  are  divided  into  six  courses  or  classes,  of  which  the 
5th  and  6th,  composed  of  beginners,  are  regarded  as  subdivisions 
of  the  fourth,  hav-ing  the  same  alternations  of  study,  recreation, 
etc.,  and  pursuing  nearly  the  same  studies  or  as  far  as  their 
progress  in  language  wi!l  permit. 


1st  Course. 


2d  Course. 


5.   A.M.  Rise. 

5.15         Morning  prayer. 


Rise. 

Morning  prayer. 
Study. 


5.30  Dialogue. 
6.  Mass. 


Mass. 
Breakfast. 
Recreation. 
Study. 

Geography  and  map. 


6.30  Breakfast. 
7.  Recreation 


8.  Study. 

8.1 5         Recitat'n  of  geography  and 


exercises  with  the  map. 


9.  Questions  and  answers. 

10.  Recreation. 
10.30  Penmanship. 

1 1 .  History  of  the  church. 

12.  Dinner. 
12.45  Recreation. 

1.  P.  M.  Class  in  Drawing. 

2.  Shops. 
5.  Study. 


Questions  and  answers. 

Recreation. 

Penmanship. 

History  of  the  church. 

Dinner. 

Recreation. 

Class  in  drawing. 

Shops. 

Study. 
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5.30 

W^ritinsT  a  nraver  tan<»"ht 

wj  l I i c hi  . 

6.45 

Supper. 

Supper. 

7. 

Recreation. 

Recreation. 

8. 

Evening  prayer. 

Evening  prayer. 

8.15 

To  bed. 

To  bed. 

4111  Vyuurae> 

5.  A.  M- 

Rise. 

Rise. 

5.15 

TVTo  minor  riTflvpr 

i^TXv^i.               ^1  Cl>Jr  x>X  . 

5.30 

Study. 

Study. 

6. 

Mass. 

mx  a  t3  o . 

6.30 

Breakfast. 

Breakfast. 

7. 

Recreation. 

Recreation. 

8. 

Study. 

Study. 

8.15 

Geography  and  map. 

Repetition  of  the  theme  of 

Saturdav 

9. 

Questions  and  answers. 

Themes  and  original  sen* 

tences. 

9.30 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives. 

10. 

Recreation. 

Recreation. 

10.30 

PpTi  m  ;i  n  sh  i  "n 

11. 

TTi«!fnrv  of  rVinrrTi 

Vprhpl  PTnlflTifltinTis 

12. 

Dinner. 

T)irmpr 

xyxiJxxC'X  • 

Ivt/Cl  cd  I  lUIi . 

XVCt/X  Cd,  I  lUIl . 

1.  P.M. 

Class  in  drawiner 

Class  in  drawing. 

Am 

llCUlaLiUIi. 

A  T»f  I/"'!!  1  n  f  IrtTl 

X^L  lICulcllIUll. 

3. 

Exercises  of  memory. 

Exercises  of  memory. 

4. 

Recreation. 

Recreation. 

5. 

Study. 

Spelling. 

5.30 

Writing  a  prayer  taught  Writing  a  prayer  taught 

to  them. 

to  them. 

6.45 

Supper. 

Supper. 

7. 

Recreation. 

Recreation. 

8. 

Evening  prayer. 

Evening  prayer. 

8.15 

To  bed. 

To  bed. 

The  other  days  are  so  arranged  that  each  subject  embraced  in 
the  programme  of  studies  receives  attention  in  the  course  of  the 
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week.  For  instance,  on  three  days  of  the  week,  (including  Sun- 
day,) a  "  class  in  painting  or  coloring  "  takes  the  place  of  the 
class  in  drawing  ;  and  the  two  hours  which  are  given  to  geogra- 
phy and  to  questions  and  answers  on  Wednesday,  are  given  with 
the  three  higher  classes,  to  the  catechism,  writing  letters,  &c.,  on 
Monday;  compositions  and  history  of  Belgium,  on  Tuesday; 
catechism  on  Thursday;  history  of  Belgium,  etc.  on  Friday; 
ecclesiastical  history  or  geography  on  Saturday.  Arithmetic  is 
taught  from  10  to  12  on  Thursday.  Mass  is  held  every  morning, 
and  on  Sunday  twice,  besides  vespers  at  half  past  two  on  the 
latter  day. 

As  we  entered,  the  pupils  all  rose  to  welcome  us.  One  of  the 
most  advanced  went  to  the  black-board  and  wrote,  in  Flemish, 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  wisli  you  good  day.  We  take 
great  satisfaction  in  seeing  you."  The  principal  professor  then 
wrote  the  question:  "Where  do  these  gentlemen  live?"  To 
which  the  boy  replied,  "In  America."  "  In  what  city  ?  "  "  In 
the  city  of  New  York."  "  In  what  city  do  you  live  ? "  "In  Ghent." 
"  What  is  Ghent  ? "  "  It  is  the  capital  city  of  the  province." 
"  Who  is  now  king  of  our  country  l "  "  Leopold."  "  Where  was 
Leopold  born  ? "  "  In  Coburg."  "  In  what  country  is  Coburg?'' 
"  In  Germany."  "  Into  how  many  States  is  Germany  divided^  " 
"  Into  38  States."  How  many  duchies  are  there  in  Germany  ?" 
"  Nine."  "  Where  is  the  place  of  the  Court  or  Congress  of  Ger- 
many ?  '  "At  Frankfort."  "  How  many  free  cities  are  there  in 
Germany  1 "  "  Four."  "  What  season  is  it  now  1 "  "  Summer." 
.Here  I  suggested  the  question,  "  Which  season  do  you  prefer, 
and  why  ?  "  The  ])oy  replied,  "  The  spring,  because  it  is  tempe- 
rate." The  teacher  then  asked  :  "  What  are  the  principal  rivers  of 
Germany  ? "  "  The  Elbe,  the  Rhine,"  &c.  "  What  are  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures  of  Ghent  ?  "  "  Cotton  and  linen."  At  our 
request  the  question  was  put:  "What  is  the  Ocean  between 
Europe  and  America  ?  "  To  tliis  the  boy  was  unable  to  reply. 
His  knowledge  of  geography  evidently  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Europe,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  tlie  questions 
asked  by  the  teacher,  hardly  beyond  Belgium  and  Germany. 
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The  boy  then  wrote  sentences  on  abstract  nouns  we  proposed 
to  him.  The  following,  on  the  word  strength^  may  serve  as  an 
example :  "  Samson  had  great  strength."  "  The  word  house 
was  also  proposed,  and  the  pupil  wrote:  "  Men  take  stones  and 
mortar  and  build  a  house." 

r--  With  the  teaclier's  permission,  I  then  requested  Mr.  Gamage  to 
give  by  signs,  a  little  story  for  the  pupils  to  write.  Though  it 
A\  as  done  in  so  clear  and  natural  a  manner  that  none  of  them 
could  mistake  its  meaning,  none  were  willing  to  undertake  the 
task  of  rendering  it  into  written  language.  At  last  after  much 
persuasion,  and  some  exercise  of  authority,  one  of  them  was  in- 
duced to  make  the  attempt.  He  wrote  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show^that  he  had  caught  the  idea,  but  did  not  express  himself 
in  very  correct  language. 

The  teacher,  thinking  to  show  the  difficulty  of  the  exercise, 
then  told  his  pupil  to  give  a  story  by  signs  to  Gamage,  and  request 
him  to  write  it  in  English  on  the  black-board.  Though  the  signs 
of  the  Flemish  pupil  were  hardly  better  than  catchwords,  Gam- 
age seized  the  idea,  and  first  giving  it  a  new  version  in  his  own 
full  and  graceful  pantomime,  wrote  it  out  in  clear  and  correct 
language.  The  teacher  was  greatly  surprised,  and  praised  the 
performance  as  much  bcjoud  his  expectation. 

With  his  permission,  Gamage  then  gave,  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  the  scene  of  Christ  stilling  the  tempest.  As  an  offset, 
the  pupil  before  mentioned  narrated  by  signs,  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  giving  of  the  law  on 
Mount  Sinai.  The  contrast  between  the  signs  of  the  two  was  very 
striking.  The  former  brought  up  the  whole  scene  vividly  before 
the  eye  ;  the  meaning  of  the  latter  could  be  guessed  at  by  one  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  story.  By  this  comparison,  and  si- 
milar trials  elsewhere,  we  were  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  superior  results  attained  in  our  schools  are  due  in  no  small 
degree  to^the  superiority  of  our  dialect  of  signs,  lending  life, 
grace,  clearness  and  impressiveness  to  our  lessons. 

Articulation  had  been  taught  here  with  some  success  to  about 
ten  of  the  pupils.    An  houj*  every  alternaon  is  devoted  to  this 
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branch  ;  and  it  would  appear  by  the  programme  that  more  or  less 
trial  is  made  with  all  the  younger  pupils.  If,  however,  experi- 
ments are  made  on  all  at  first,  the  attempt  is  abandoned  with  the 
greater  number,  and  continued  only  with  those  who  learned  to 
speak  before  becoming  deaf,  and  the  very  few  whose  rare  physi- 
cal adaptation  gives  hope  of  fair  success.  One  of  the  best  cases 
was  exhibited  to  us.  This  boy  had  been  under  instruction  about 
eight  years.  His  voice  was  distinct,  but  harsh  and  disagreeable. 
He  could  read  on  the  lips  with  some  facility. 

After  these  exercises  in  the  school  room  we  were  conducted 
over  the  building.  A  portion  of  it  was  undergoing  alterations 
for^the  better  accommodation  of  the  mechanical  department,  in 
making  which,  all  the  work,  excepting  the  masonry,  was  per- 
formed by  the  pupils  in  the  hours  appropriated  to  labor.  In  the 
dormitories,  of  which  there  w^eretwo,  each  pupil  had  a  single  bed. 
During  the  night,  as  during  the  day,  they  were  under  the  protec- 
tion and  surveillance  of  their  devoted  instructors,  who  slept  in 
the  same  room. 

Adjoining  one  of  the  dormitories,  a  room  was  shown  to  ua 
which  may  be  called  the  property  room.  It  contained  a  collection 
of  theatrical  costumes,  fancy  dresses,  mock  armor,  etc.,  suitable 
for  dramatic  entertainments,  which  the  teachers  get  up  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  for  the  recreation  of  their  pupils.  All  these 
articles  had  been  made  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  evinced  a 
very  creditable  degree  of  skill  and  ingenuity.  We  were  also 
shown,  in  a  cabinet,  a  collection  of  drawings  and  paintings  exe- 
cuted by  the  pupils.  Some  of  these  were  excellent  specimens  of 
art.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with  a  book  of  paintings  in 
water  color  by  one  of  the  boys,  containing,  among  other  things, 
representations  of  the  flags  of  different  nations  beautifully  done. 
On  the  wall  of  this  cabinet  hung  a  large  engraving  representing 
the  visit  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Paris,  13  Feb.,  1805. 

The  last  room  we  visited  was  that  of  design,  in  which  we  now 
found  the  whole  school  assembled,  taking  lessons  in  drawing  with 
crayons.    Each  pupil  stood  at  a  high  desk  with  a  copy  before 
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him.  All  seemed  interested  in  their  tasks,  and  to  have  made 
very  encouraging  progress.  We  saw  some  specimens  of  superior 
excellence. 

We  took  our  leave,  highly  gratified  with  our  visit.  Never 
have  we  seen,  on  the  part  of  instructors,  more  self  denying  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And  though  the  sys- 
tem pursued  did  not  strike  our  minds  as  in  many  respects  the 
most  judicious,  or  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  pupils  as 
fully  commensurate  with  the  zeal  and  industry  of  their  teachers, 
or  the  number  of  years  they  had  been  under  instruction ;  we 
could  not  but  feel  that,  were  more  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
these  excellent  men  shared  by  instructors  of  superior  intellectual 
qualifications,  and  possessed  of  more  perfect  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, far  greater  results  than  have  been  hitherto  attained  might 
reward  their  efforts. 

From  Ghent,  we  proceeded  the  same  evening  by  railroad  to 
Bruges,  still  a  considerable  city,  though  greatly  fallen  from  the 
proud  position  it  licld  four  centuries  ago,  when  it  was  the  most 
commercial  ci!}  <  (  Europe. 

INSTITUTION  OF  BRUGES. 

The  next  morning  we  visited  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  seeing  its  learned 
and  talented  director,  the  Abb 3  C.  Carton,  as  the  Institution 
itself.  He  received  us  with  much  courtesy,  and  justified  by  his 
conversation,  the  reputation  which  his  published  writings  have 
given  him,  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  of  deaf  mutes 
in  Europe. 

The  Institution  of  Bruges  was  founded  by  him  in  1835,  the 
Abbo  having  previously  made  sonie  essays  in  the  instruction  of 
deaf  mutes,  and  spent  some  time  at  Paris  to  study  the  method 
followed  in  that  celebrated  Institution. 

The  present  number  of  pupils  in  the  blir.d  department  is  ten 
and  in  the  deaf-mute  department  87,  of  whom  44  are  boys,  and 
43  girls.    The  indigent  are  supported,  as  in  other  parts  of  Bel- 
gium, by  the  Province,  (West  Flanders,)  and  the  communes.  We 
And  it  stated  in  our  notes  that  the  annual  charge  paid  for  eac 
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pupil  is  only  275  francs  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  addition,  the 
Institution  receives  from  the  Province  or  the  Belgian  government 
appropriations  for  general  purposes.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  schools  connected  with  a  religious  establishment, 
already  possessing  buildings,  considerable  funds,  and  members 
who  are  willing  to  teach  gratuitously,  as  is  the  case  here,  can 
afford  to  receive  pupils  for  the  mere  cost  of  their  diet. 

The  same  remark  occurs  here  that  has  been  already  made  in 
view  of  the  great  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  deaf- 
mute  and  of  blind  pupils  under  instruction  in  France,  that  the 
religiour  feelings  of  the  community  are  less  powerfully  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  the  latter,  who  require  no  special  education  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  ordinary  degree  of  religious  instruction 
in  these  countries. 

The  age  of  admission  is  between  8  and  18  years ;  with  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  in  certain  cases.  The  period  of  instruction  is 
not  fixed.  The  domestic  department  is  under  the  management 
of  a  community  of  religious  ladies,  who  having  devoted  their 
lives  to  charity,  render  their  services  without  pecuniary  compen- 
sation. They  also  perform  the  labor  of  instructing  the  pupils  of 
their  own  sex. 

We  were  first  conducted  into  the  school-room  of  the  deaf-mute 
girls,  from  which  a  door  opens  into  that  of  the  blind  girls.  It 
was  a  fete  day,  and  the  pupils  were  engaged  in  embroidery  and 
other  kinds  of  needle  work,  in  which  they  appeared  very  profi- 
cient. The  benevolent  "  sisters"  who  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  task  of  instruction,  were  present.  The  girls  seemed 
much  gratified  in  seeing  visitors  who  could  converse  with  them 
in  their  own  language  of  signs,  and  we  were  pleased  with  their 
intelligence  and  vivacity.  Among  them  was  Anna  Temmermans, 
at  once  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The  particulars  of  her  case  are 
known  to  American  readers  through  an  article  in  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  We  saw  her  form,  by  means  of 
types,  one  or  two  simple  sentences.  The  success  attained  in  her 
education,  though  not  great  in  itself,  or  as  compared  with  the  at- 
tainments of  Laura  Bridgman,  or  even  James  Edward  Meystre, 
is  quite  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  she  was  born 
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blind  and  deaf,  and  left  to  vegetate  in  almost  total  inaction,  men- 
tal as  well  a3  physical,  till  she  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty. 
The  Abbe  spoke  of  a  little  boy,  visited  with  the  same  three  fold 
infirmity,  of  whose  future  progress  he  had  formed  the  most  san- 
guine expectations,  and  the  loss  of  whom  by  death,  a  short  time 
before  our  visit,  he  liad  felt  as  a  most  severe  affliction. 

It  is  stuted  by  the  Abbe,  in  the  pamphlet  in  which  lie  details 
the  case  of  Anna,*  that  there  were,  by  the  census  of  1840,  no 
fewer  than  nine  blind  deaf  mutes  in  the  province  of  West  Flan- 
ders alone,  a  province  embracing  a  population  of  less  than  700,- 
000.  So  large  a  number  of  these  thrice  unfortunate  beings,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  can  not  be  found  in  an  equal  population  elsewhere. 
But  since  the  success  which  has  attended  the  instruction  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  Anna  Temmermans  and  James  Edward  Meystre,  even 
this  appalling  degree  of  privation  has  ceased  to  be  the  hopeless 
and  terrible  affliction  it  was  once  deemed.  The  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  benevolence,  which  has  compensated  the  loss  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  and  of  hearing  to  the  deaf,  has,  as  the  last  and  greatest 
triumph,  restored  to  knowledge,  happiness  and  hope,  those  who 
are  at  once  blind  and  deaf. 

We  then  went  into  the  school-room  of  the  blind.  We  were 
inuch  interested  in  their  exercises,  which  consisted  in  part  in 
reading  books  printed  in  raised  characters,  both  in  French  and 
Flemish.  Some  of  these  books  are  printed  in  ordinary  capital 
letters,  and  others  in  an  alphabet  of  points,  which  is  more  easily 
rendered  familiar  to  tliem.  Mr.  Carton  has  substituted  for  the 
characters  of  the  Parisian  alphabet  in  points,  one  of  his  own, 
which,  though  requiring  rather  more  points  for  some  of  the  let- 
ters, has  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  resemblance  to  the  forms 
of  the  ordinary  alphabet,  while  the  former  alphabet  is  wholly 
arbitrary,  the  only  object  in  framing  it  being  to  express  each  let- 
ter with  the  fewest  points  that  will  distinguish  it  from  othei-s. 
The  blind,  by  means  of  their  alphabet  in  points,  could  write  and 
read  what  was  written  in  this  way,  with  a  facility  as  remarkable 
as  pleasing. 

•  For  an  abridgment  of  itie  aooouEt,  see^  American  .iimals  of  the  Deaf  SLod  Damb,  Vol.  II.  p 
r.  12. 
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With  one  of  the  blind  girls  we  had  an  agreeable  conversation 
in  the  English  language,  which  is  taught  to  all  who  desire  to  ac- 
quire it. 

From  the  ftmale  department  the  Abb6  took  us  to  his  study, 
where  he  has  a  very  complete  library  of  books  on  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind.  It  included  many  of 
the  works  issued  by  the  New-York  Institution.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  present  of  a  complete  set  of  my  "  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion," by  presenting  me  with  a  number  of  works  written  by  him- 
self, and  some  valuable  works  of  other  autliors,  relating  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  of  which  he  had  duplicates. 

He  showed  us  an  old  (latin)  book  on  the  instruction  of  the 
de^f  and  dumb,  which,  by  comparing  it  with  the  work  of  a  later 
author  of  celebrity,  it  appeared  the  latter  had  merely  republished 
thinking,  no  doubt,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  only  existing 
copy.  Other  works  we  saw  from  which  extracts  had  in  like 
manner  been  taken,  verbatim  et  liferatim. 

After  spending  considerable  time  in  examining  tlie  Abba's 
books,  many  of  which  were  very  rare,  and  in  conveisation  on 
topics  of  mutual  interest,  we  passed  to  the  school-room  for  the 
boys,  which  we  found  fitted  up  with  desks  and  black-boards  in 
a  manner  similar  to  most  of  those  already  described  in  this  nar- 
rative. Here  we  witnessed  the  exercises  of  a  number  of  the  pu- 
pils who  were  called  up  individually  to  the  black-board.  Some 
wrote  in  French  and  some  in  Flemish.  One  of  these  lan- 
guages is  taught  to  the  pupils  at  the  option  of  the  parents. 
The  Flemish,  however,  being  the  prevailing  language  of  the  pro- 
vince, is  taught  to  the  majority  of  the  pupils.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  questions  and  answers,  original  sentences  on  given 
words,  and  the  translation  into  words  of  a  story  which  Mr.  Gam- 
age  gave  them  by  signs.  In  the  latter  exercise,  a  little  boy  who 
had  been  under  instruction  about  four  years,  succeeded  very  well. 
The  lessons  studied  were  Diostly  in  manuscript,  prepared  by  the 
Abbe  himself,  on  the  principle  of  a  graduation  of  the  difficulties 
of  language.  In  the  labor  of  instruction  he  is  relieved  by  two 
instructors,  ecclesiastics,  who  appeared  to  be  men  of  intelli- 
gence. 
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In  mechanical  trades  the  pupils  are  daily  practiced,  except 
on  the  Sabbath  and  fete  days,  from  the  second  year  of  their 
course.  Regard  is  liad  in  the  selection  of  a  trade  to  the  physical 
adaptation  of  the  pupil,  and  to  the  position  he  will  hold  in 
society. 

SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 
AT  ANTWERP. 

A  deputation  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  pupils,  who  had 
been  to  Antwerp  to  hold  an  exhibition  before  a  society  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  returned  to  the  Institution 
while  we  were  there.  The  society  referred  to  is  a  remarkable 
one,  and  deserves  particular  notice.  It  is  composed  of  many  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Antwerp,  and  numbers  between 
one  and  two  hundred  members.  Its  object  is  three  fold  :  1.  To 
acquire  for  its  members,  and  disseminate  as  far  as  possible 
through  the  community,  a  knowledge  of  the  manual  alphabet, 
and  language  of  signs.  2.  To  defray  the  expense  of  the  educa- 
tion of  one  or  more  deaf  mutes,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
society,  in  some  Belgian  Institution.  3.  To  find  situations  in 
which  deaf  mutes  who  have  been  educated  may  support  them- 
selves ;  to  secure  for  the  products  of  their  labor  as  much  patro- 
nage as  possible  ;  to  guard  their  morals,  and  contribute  in  va- 
rious ways  to  their  happiness. 

The  members  are  divided  into  four  classes,  "  founders,"  active 
members,  associate  members,  and  honorary  members.  The 
"  founders,"  w^ho  comprise  thirty-three  gentlemen,  have  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs. 

The  active  members  assemble  with  the  "  founders,"  on  Monday 
of  each  week,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  language  of  signs.  By  the  by-l.-^ws,  a  fine  is  imposed  on 
any  member  of  these  two  classes  who  i-  ibsent  or  late  at  any  of 
these  meetings.  With  the  exception  of  the  reading  of  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  previous  meeting,  not  a  word  is  permitted  to  be 
spoken  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  All  the  discussions  are  con- 
ducted in  the  language  of  signs,  or  by  means  of  the  manual 
alphabet.    A  fine  is  also  imposed  on  each  member  who  has  not 
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become  familiar  with  the  manual  alphabet  within  fifteen  days 
after  his  admission. 

The  benevolent  spirit  manifested  bj  these  gentlemen  is  much 
to  be  commended  ;  and  the  Abbe  informed  us,  is  liighly  appre- 
ciated by  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves. 

Taking  leave  of  the  Abbe  Carton,  his  assistants  and  pupils 
with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  we  had  ex- 
perienced, and  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  tlie  excellent  Ahh6 
at  some  future  time  in  America,  when  we  may  reciprocate  his 
attentions ;  we  took  the  cars  the  same  evening  for  Paris,  where, 
after  traveling  all  night,  we  arrived  in  the  morning,  (Friday, 
June  20.) 

PARIS  INSTITUTION  OF  DUBOIS. 

In  Paris  we  remained  two  weeks.  Illness  and  other  circum- 
stances obliged  me  to  relinquish  the  design  of  visiting  the  Insti- 
tution of  Bordeaux,  and  perhaps  some  others  in  France.  I  was 
able,  however,  to  accompany  our  kind  friend,  Mr.  Vaisse,  on  a 
visit  to  the  palace  of  Versailles,  reported  the  most  costly  monu- 
ment of  royal  taste,  magnificence,  and  waste  of  money,  wrung 
from  toiling  millions,  that  the  world  can  show  ;  and  a  few  days 
later,  accompanied  by  the  same  gentleman,  we  made,  by  previous 
appointment,  a  visit  to  a  private  Institution  for  deaf  mutes,  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  Messrs.  Dubois,  father 
and  son,  the  latter  a  deaf  mute.  They  make  articulation  the 
great  object  of  instruction,  everything  else  being  made  subservi- 
ent to  this.  And  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  look  for  proofs 
of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 

Mr.  B.  Dubois,  junior,  the  founder  of  the  school,  lost  his  hear- 
ing at  the  age  of  four  or  five.  Of  course  he  had  acquired  an 
ability  to  speak,  which  was  carefully  cultivated  by  his  fa- 
ther and  others,  this  cultivation  involving,  also,  a  large  exten- 
sion of  his  knowledge  of  language.  He  himself  informs  us  that 
when  he  subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  (now  Nation- 
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al)  Institution,  he  "  learned  there  nothing  except  to  make  signs, 
of  which  he  was  previously  ignorant."* 

Reasoning  from  his  own  case,  and  from  observations  of  similar 
cases,  young  Dubois  took  up  the  opinion  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  able  to  speak  in  infancy,  that  they 
were  able  to  s})eak  more  or  less  when  they  came  to  school,  that 
the  exclusive  use  of  signs  there  caused  them  to  disuse  and  forget 
their  articulations ;  and  that  if  the  same  care  and  pains  were 
taken  to  preserve  and  improve  their  articulation  as  were  taken  in 
his  own  case,  they  would  all  become  able  to  speak  as  well.  As 
his  premises  are  correct  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  his  con- 
clusions can  only  be  admitted  to  a  like  limited  extent. 

In  the  pamplilet  we  have  just  cited,  he  strongly  decries  the 
language  of  signs ;  and  declares  that  "  the  deaf  mute  who  gesticu- 
lates has  no  more  invented  his  signs  than  he  who  hears  has  in- 
vented speech,"  and  the  only  reason  why  the  latter  speaks  and 
the  former  makes  signs,  is,  that  "  the  one  has  been  taught  to  speak 
and  the  other  to  gesticulate."!  We  need  not  observe  that  this 
assertion  is  contradicted  by  daily  facts.  In  a  multitude  of  cases 
families  previously  ignorant  of  signs  have  been  taught  that  lan- 
guage by  a  deaf-mute  child  born  among  them. 

Mr.  Dubois  sums  up  his  peculiar  views  thus:  »'To  prevent 
dumbness  with  tlie  deaf  from  birth  and  the  deaf  by  accident,  to 
(lovelop  by  rational  means,  by  exercise,  the  organs  of  speech,  this 
is  the  whole  problim,  this  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  good 
education  for  lliese  unfortunates."!  "  To  make  yourself  under- 
stood by  the  doaf  clii Id,  to  transmit  to  him  your  ideas,  reject  all 
special  modes  of  communication ;  employ  with  him  tlie  same 
means  that  you  employ  with  the  child  who  hears,  a  simple  and 
rapid  means — speech.  Speak  to  the  deaf  child,  speak  to  him 
often,  speak  to  him  continually,  speak  to  him  from  his  tendere^t 
infancy,  and  he  will  finish  by  answering  you."§  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  we  entirely  dissent  from  these  views  as  applied  to 
deaf  mutes  from  birth,  or  from  so  early  an  age  that  their  ideas  of 

•Gauge  till  Mustismfi  chez  les  gourds  comraun6ment  ddsi^nes  sous  le  nom  de 
Bourds-muets,  par  B.  Dubois,  fxls  ainr,  Professeur.  Paris,  1814.  8vo.  pp.  21.  The 
passage  cited  is  on  page  16,  bottom. 

t  Idem,  p.  12.  X  Idcniy  p.  »•  §  Idem,  p.  21. 
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words  cannot  be  ideas  of  sounds.  That  the  mere." motions  of  the 
lips  can  never  become  to  the  deaf  child  what  the  articulate  tones 
of  the  voice,  each  tone  thrilling  a  sympathetic  nerve,'"are  to  the 
child  who  hears,  seems  to  us  a  self-evident  proposition.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  child  who  has  learned  to  speak  somewhat  fluently 
before  becoming  deaf,  patient  perseverance  in  speaking  to  him, 
and  in  encouraging  him  to  speak,  will  doubtless  accomplish  much. 
The  great  error  of  Mr.  Dubois'  system,  therefore,  is  in  our  view, 
that  he  proposes  for  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion really  advantageous  only  for  a  small  portion  of  them. 

This  opinion,  which  any  teacher  of  sound  judgment  would  form 
a  priarij  was  only  confirmed  by  the  result  of  a  somewhat  careful 
examination  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Dubois, 

To  enable  him  to  bring  his  theories  to  the  test  of  a  fair  experi- 
ment, an  appropriation  was  some  years  since  granted  him  by 
the  government,  for  the  support  of  several  deaf  mutes.  Among 
the  thousands  of  deaf  mutes  in  France,  it  would  be  easy  to  select 
a  considerable  number  capable  of  being  taught  to  speak,  or  of 
having  the  ability  to  speak,  they  already  possessed,  much  im- 
proved. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  an  experiment  on 
which  so  much  depended,  some  care  would  be  exercised  in  se- 
lecting favorable  subjects.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  wc^ 
pass  to  the  school  itself. 

The  domestic  department  Is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dul)oiyy 
senior ;  the  younger  Dubois  teaches  the  boys,  and  his  sisters  con- 
duct tlie  instruction  of  the  girls.  The  two  departments  occupy 
separate  buildings,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart;  each  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  very  pleasant  grounds,  that  occupied  by 
the  girls  especially,  which  was  once  the  residence  of  a  French 
nobleman.  At  the  school  for  boys,  we  were  received  very  courte- 
ously by  the  Messrs.  Dubois,  who  gave  us  every  facility  for  test- 
ing the  merits  of  their  system  of  instruction. 

For  one  who  became  deaf  at  so  early  an  a^e,  the  arti  -'dntion 
of  the  younger  Mr.  Dubois  is  remarkably  cii  :inct ;  mucli  supe- 
rior to  the  attainments  of  any  of  his  pupils,  though  several  of  the 
latter  also  learned  to  speak  before  becoming  deaf.    Even  his 
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articulation,  however,  was  neither  natural  or  pleasant.  It  resem- 
bled a  loud  whisper ;  which  is  perhaps  the  least  disagreeable 
pitch  which  the  voice  of  a  person  who  became  deaf  in  childhood 
can  be  trained  to  assume.  However  distinct  and  pleasant  the 
utterance  of  a  child  may  have  been, — if  he  becomes  deaf  before 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  change  in  the  tone  and  volume  of  the 
organs  at  that  age,  (his  ear  no  longer  teaching  him  to  modify  his 
tones  according  to  circumstances,)  is  sure  to  leave  his  voice 
strange  and  unnatural.  In  reading  on  the  lips  Mr.  Dubois  finds 
little  difficulty  when  conversing  with  those  with  whom  he  is 
familiar.  Professor  Vaisse  and  my  son,  however,  found  it  neces- 
sary frequently  to  resort  to  the  manual  alphabet  in  conversation 
with  him.  The  use  of  this  alphabet  he  interdicts  among  his  pupils, 
as  Aveil  as  the  use  of  signs,  hoping  thereby  to  compel  them  to  prac- 
tice oral  speaking  among  themselves.  In  the  case  of  those  deaf  chil- 
dren who  have  previously  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
language  and  a  fair  development  of  ideas,  this  restriction  may  be 
judicious.  For  them^  reading  on  the  lips  is  comparatively  easy  ; 
and  they  are  able,  through  this  means  of  communication,  to  de- 
rive considerable  social  enjoyment,  and  to  keep  their  mental 
faculties  in  pleasant  exercise.  But  in  the  case  of  much  the 
greater  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  this  prohibition  of  using 
signs  can  only  be  likened  to  prohibiting  a  child  to  walk  till  he 
is  first  able  to  dance-  In  depriving  them  of  their  natural  lan- 
guage of  gestures,  they  are  deprived  of  far  the  best  and  readiest 
means  which  their  case  admits  for  prompting  mental  activity, 
and  favoring  intellectual  and  moral  development.  There  are 
only  two  modes  of  communication  which  children  will  learn 
readily  and  spontaneously, — for  those  who  hear,  a  language  of 
intonations  and  articulations, — for  the  deaf,  a  language  of  expres- 
sion and  gestures.  A  language  of  words,  unconnected  with  ideas 
of  sounds,  whether  its  alphabet  be  written,  printed,  digital,  or 
oral,  can  only  be  learned  by  long,  slow,  patient  and  persevering 
efibrt  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  learners.  And  if,  in  at- 
tempting to  make  w^ords  as  familiar  and  necessary  to  him  as  they 
are  to  us,  we  deprive  him  of  his  best  means  of  mental  develop- 
ment, and  ourselves  of  our  best  means  of  imparting  facts  and 
interpreting  words,  reason  and  experience  both  show  that  the 
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pupils  progress  instead  of  being  promoted,  will  be  greatly  retard- 
ed. With  a  few  rarely  gifted  minds,  instruction  will  be  success- 
ful even  under  unfavorable  circumstances ;  but  with  the  greater 
fiumber  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  all  experience  shows,  the 
attainments  of  the  pupils,  their  mental  and  moral  development, 
their  vivacity  and  social  enjoyments,  are  always  the  greatest 
when  they  are  not  only  left  to,  but  encouraged  in,  the  free  use  ot 
the  language  of  gestures.  Deaf  mutes  who  converse  among 
themselves  by  signs,  may  often  be  able  only  to  learn  written  lan- 
guage imperfectly,  but  in  their  own  language  of  signs  they  will 
show  themselves  quick,  intelligent  and  well  informed.  Deaf 
mutes  strictly  confined  to  speaking,  or  words,  will  in  most  cases, 
be  at  least  as  imperfect  in  the  language  of  words,  and  their  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  language  will  be  the  measure  of  their 
equally  scanty  and  imperfect  range  of  ideas. 

If  the  attempt  to  deprive  a  community  of  deaf-mute  children 
of  their  readiest  and  most  natural  mode  of  communication  is 
cruel  and  injudicious,  we  here  had  evidence  that  it  is  also  fortu- 
nately futile.  We  noticed  by  close  observation  that  even  here, 
whenever  the  eye  of  the  teacher  was  not  on  the  pupils,  the  latter 
took  every  safe  opportunity  to  exchange  thoughts  by  gestures. 

The  voices  of  the  pupils  were,  in  general,  shrill  and  discord- 
ant. In  the  majority  of  instances  it  was  difficult,  and  often 
impossible  to  comprehend  what  they  said  without  some  previous 
knowledge  of  what  they  intended.  In  reading  on  the  lips,  how- 
ever, they  showed  more  ability,  being  in  this  point  superior  to 
their  teacher,  though  inferior  to  him  in  pronunciation.  Professor 
Vaisse,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  teaching  articulation 
and  a  remarkably  well  developed  month,  dictated  (in  French)  in 
a  very  deliberate  manner  the  following  sentences,  which,  after 
repeated  trials,  three  or  four  of  the  pupils  comprehended  and 
wrote  on  the  black-board  : 

"  Eight  days  since  I  went  with  these  gentlemen  to  Versailles. 
We  arrived  at  Versailles  at  eleven  o'clock.  We  first  saw  the 
statue  of  the  Abbe  de  V  Epee.  After  visiting  the  palace  and 
viewing  the  jets  d'  eau,  we  returned  in  the  cars  to  Paris.-' 
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From  the  result  of  this  and  other  similar  experiments,  we  con- 
cluded that  the  best  pupils  of  articulating  schools  can  communi 
cate  with  strangers,  in  some  cases  i)t^rhaps,  more  conveniently, 
but  in  most,  less  readily  and  certainly  than  our  own  pupils  do 
by  writing,  and  with  their  intimate  associates,  certainly  with  less 
ease  and  certainty  than  our  pupils  do  by  signs  and  the  manual 
alphabet.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  the  inferior  and  larger  por- 
tion of  the  pupils,  the  comparison  would  be  still  more  in  favor 
of  our  pupils. 

The  girls,  whose  school  we  next  visited,  were  rather  inferior 
to  the  boys  in  reading  on  the  lips,  for,  after  several  attempts  to 
gather  from  Mr.  Vaisse's  lips  the  s>;ame  sentences  he  had  dictated 
to  the  boys,  their  teachers  took  it  from  him,  and  as  spoken  by 
the  latter  they  succeeded  in  comprehending  it  better.  Their 
voices,  however,  were  more  agreeable  than  those  of  the  male 
pupils,  not  being  pitched  on  so  high  a  key,  which  may  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  the  natural  difference  between  the  sexes,  and  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  Misses  Dubois,  being  unlike  their  brother, 
possessed  of  all  their  senses,  were  much  better  qualified  to  cor- 
rect whatever  was  unpleasant  in  the  utterance  of  their  pupils. 
Here,  as  among  the  boys,  we  found  some  who,  having  learned  to 
speak  through  the  ear,  performed  very  well.  As  no  case  was 
distinctly  brought  to  our  notice  in  which  a  fair  degree  of  success 
had  been  attained  with  a  pupil  deaf  from  birth,  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  they  had  no  such  cases  to  show. 

To  exemplify  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  use  language,  we 
were  requested  to  give  a  word  which  the  pupils  should  combine 
in  original  sentences.  I  proposed  the  verb  to  write.  Of  the 
sentences  written  by  the  six  who  were  called  to  the  black-board, 
the  two  following  were  perhaps  the  best : 

"  The  young  girls  have  written  on  the  blackboard  before  these 
gentlemen." 

"  When  these  gentlemen  came  in  my  class,  my  little  compan- 
ion performed  before  them." 
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My  son  asked  little  Alice  if  she  would  be  willing  to  write  on 
the  blackboard.  She  replied,  no.  He  asked,  wliy  ?  She  said, 
"  because  she  was  afraid  of  these  gentlemen."  The  pupil  who 
wrote  the  latter  sentence  had  learned  to  speak  before  becoming 
deaf,  and  had  been  about  six  years  in  school. 

The  word  happy  was  proposed  to  them,  and  the  following 
among  other  sentences  written : 

"  I  am  very  happy  that  my  friend  Augustine  will  come  to  see 
US.  We  will  talk  to  her  together,  and  we  shall  then  enjoy  the 
line  day." 

"  When  the  inspectors  shall  have  come  to  examine  us  we  shall 
be  very  happy,  for  we  shall  be  able  to  go  to  Versailles  by  the 
railroad ;  and  we  shall  be  yet  more  happy  because  we  shall  visit 
the  castle  and  the  gardens  which  we  have  never  seen." 

The  ability  exhibited  in  the  use  of  language  by  the  better  por- 
tion of  the  pupils  was  gratifying ;  but  not  more  than  we  should 
exi)€ct  with  pupils  who  either  learned  to  speak  before  the  loss  of 
hearing,  or  could  still  hear  to  some  degree.  Still  we  were  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  intelligence,  vivacity  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Misses  Dubois;  and  were  persuaded  that  whatever 
under  their  system  could  be  done,  they  would  accomplish. 

Though  we  saw  nothing  here,  or  in  the  other  European  schools 
we  visited,  to  shake  our  conviction  as  to  the  inutility  and  waste 
of  time  and  labor,  of  teaching  articulation  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  we  were  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  cultivating  the  faculty  of  speech  in  cases  where  it  has  been 
acquired  through  the  ear.  While  the  teacher  should  regard  it 
his  duty  not  to  neglect  such  cases,  it  should  however  be  observed 
that  the  best  results  will  probably  be  attained  in  the  family  at 
home,  by  constant  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  utterance  of 
the  child.  Those  deaf  children  who  have  acquired  or  retained 
an  ability  to  speak  which  they  find  undcjr  any  circumstances  a 
more  easy  and  agreeable  mode  of  communication  tlian  signs,  are 
not  likely  to  forget  it  while  at  school ;  and  will  soon  recover  and 
improve  it  when  they  return  home.  It  is  only  those  who,  being 
able  only  to  speak  a  very  few  words,  and  those  imperfectly,  find 
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signs  or  the  manual  alphabet  a  better  mode  of  communication, 
that  are  observed  to  lose  by  disuse,  chiefly  or  wholly,  this  very 
limited  and  imperfect  ability  to  articulate. 

SIGNS  AND  ARTICULATION  COMPARED. 

In  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  must  keep  in 
view  two  distinct  objects.  We  have  to  choose  the  best  means  of 
mental  and  moral  development,  and  the  best  means  of  communi- 
cating with  men  in  general.  That  for  the  former,  certainly  the 
most  important  object  of  the  two,  the  language  of  gestures  is  far 
the  best  means  the  case  admits,  is  now  an  established  axiom  with 
all  teachers  who  have  had  experience  of  the  power  of  this  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  results  attained  by  its  use.  For  the  second  ob- 
ject the  value  of  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  practicability  of  attaining  them  to  a  valuable  de- 
gree, is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  more  than  doubtful. 

LONDON— CONVENTION  OF  TEACHERS. 

We  left  Paris  on  Monday,  July  7,  and  arrived,  by  railroad,  at 
Dieppe,  the  same  evening.  Early  the  next  morning,  we  took 
the  steamer,  and  after  a  rough  passage  across  the  channel,  arrived 
at  New-Haver»  (near  Brighton,)  in  the  afternoon,  and  reached 
London  by  railway  the  same  evening.  After  so  many  weeks 
spent  among  people  of  foreign  tongues,  it  was  a  relief  even  to 
see  Saxon  names  on  the  signs,  and  tlie  tones  of  our  own  language 
fell  pleasantly  on  our  ears.  Nor  did  the  land  of  our  fathers,  and 
its  great  metropolis,  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  countries  and 
cities  we  had  seen  on  the  continent. 

The  concourse  to  the  World's  Fair  was  then  at  its  height,  and 
in  consequence,  London  was  so  thronged  with  transient  sojourners, 
that  we  found  no  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  night's  lodging. 
After  applying  at  many  hotels,  we  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  single  room  for  the  night,  for  our  party  of  five. 

The  next  morning  we  had  the  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to 
meet  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Institution  for  deaf  mutes  of  Glasgow, 
of  whose  coming  to  London  at  tliis  time  we  had  been  apprised  by 
letter  before  we  left  Paris.    Mr.  Anderson  conducted  us  to  a 
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house  in  Red  Lion  square,  where  the  members  of  the  convention 
of  English  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally  had  put  up, 
and  here  also  we  secured  comfortable  accommodations.  To  the 
gentleman  just  named  we  were  very  greatly  indebted  for  many 
courteous  attentions,  both  here  and  afterward  when  we  visited 
him  at  Glasgow. 

At  noon,  (July  9,)  we  accompanied  these  gentlemen  to  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  London,  situated  in  the 
same  square  ;  where  the  convention  was  to  be  held. 

Here  were  assembled,  besides  ourselves,  the  following  gentle- 
men: Capt.  T.  L.  Lewis,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Wm.  R. 
Scott,  Master  of  the  West  of  England  Institution,  Exeter ;  Mr. 
James  Cook,  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution ;  Rev.  John  Martin,  of 
the  Ulster  Institution,  Belfast,  Ireland ;  Mr.  Wm.  Neill,  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Institution,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sleight,  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Institution ;  Mr.  Charles 
Rhind,  of  the  Swansea  Institution ;  and  Mr.  Melville,  Se- 
cretary of  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London.  Besides  the 
gentlemen  above  named,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  An- 
drew Paterson  of  the  Institution  at  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Hopper  of  the  Institution  at  Edgebaston,  near  Birmingham. 

Capt.  Lewis  was  appointed  chairman,  and  Mr.  Cook  secretary. 
The  meeting  had  been  called  by  circulars  issued  by  Mr.  Cook,  in 
connection  with  an  invitation  from  the  managers  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb,  tendering  the  use  of  a  room  In 
their  establishment  for  the  meetings  of  the  convention.  After 
some  discussion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  convention  had 
been  called,  it  was  decided  that  the  present  meeting  be  styled  the 
First  Convention  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Being  called  upon  I  gave  a  history  of  the  preliminary  measures 
which  led  to  the  assembling  of  the  First  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  Of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  a  sketch  of  the  character 
and  results  of  its  deliberations.  I  also  gave  an  outline  of  the 
leading  principles  of  our  system  of  instruction ;  and  answered  at 
some  length,  enquiries  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  present,  con- 
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cerning  the  language  of  signs,  and  kindred  topics.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  largest  American  Institution,  I  was  favored  with 
the  most  courteous  attention  ;  and  the  gentlemen  present  seemed 
generally  to  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  which 
my  position  had  made  me  the  temporary  exponent.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve the  most  enlightened  British  teachers  now  hold  on  most 
points  conected  with  deaf-mute  education  views  not  very  dissimi- 
lar to  those  which  prevail  in  the  American  institutions. 

An  invitation,  through  Capt.  Lewis,  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
sustaining  or  abandoning  the  Institution  for  the  Adult  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  London,  and  to  take  some  action  which  should  serve  to 
its  committee  of  management  as  a  means  of  forming  an  intelligent 
conclusion  in  the  matter,  was  declined  on  the  ground  of  the  deli- 
cate position  in  which  it  would  place  the  convention.  The  mem- 
bers, however,  accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  with  the  committee 
as  individuals,  and  express  their  views  when  called  upon.  As 
.  most  of  the  gentlemen  had  come  unprepared  for  any  extended 
discussion,  an  early  adjournment  was  had,  after  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that,  a  convention  of  all  the  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  held  in  July, 
1852.  Circulars  appointing  the  hour  and  place,  were  to  be  issued 
by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Cook. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  the  next  evening  are  sub- 
joined, as  they  were  reported  by  my  son,  who  took  full  notes. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  July  10,  we  attended 
by  invitation  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  we  found  most  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  we  had  seen  at  the  convention  on  the  preceding  day.  At 
this  meeting  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Saegert,  princi- 
pal of  the  Royal  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  idiots, 
at  Berlin. 

"  The  Institution  for  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  founded  in 
the  year  1841,  and  was  at  first  known  under  the  title  of  Refuge 
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for  the  destitute  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  has  for  its  object  the  teach- 
ing of  trades,  and  providing  employment  and  religious  and  intel- 
lectual instruction  for  deaf  mutes  who  have  been  educated,  or 
who,  being  uneducated,  have  yet  reached  too  advanced  an  age  to 
be  admitted  into  existing  Institutions  for  their  education.  The 
trades  taught  in  this  establishment  are,  at  present,  shoemaking 
and  tailoring. 

"  Capt.  Lewis  reported  the  action  of  the  instructors  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  their  convention.  The  opinion  of  the  instructors 
present,  with  reference  to  the  objects  had  in  view  by  the  com- 
mittee, being  asked,  Mr.  Cook,  of  the  Institution  at  Edinburgh, 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  read  a  paper  which  he  had  prepar- 
ed on  the  industrial  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

^'  He  first  considered  what  occupations  seemed  best  suited  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  These,  in  his  opinion,  were  shoemaking, 
which  he  regarded  as  most  desirable  on  account  of  the  steady  em- 
ployment it  furnished,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  acquired ; 
2,  tailoring;  3,  printing,  which,  however,  was  adapted  only  to 
the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated;  4,  engraving;  5,  com- 
mon day  laboring  and  gardening ;  6,  joinering  or  cabinet-making; 
7,  work  furnished  in  manufacturing  towns. 

"  He  next  proposed  a  solution  to  the  enquiry  what  was  the  best 
mode  of  securing  a  trade  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  system  of 
apprenticeship  he  regarded  as,  in  their  case,  attended  with  seri- 
ous difficulties.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  were  remarka- 
bly intelligent  and  possessed  a  superior  knowledge  of  language, 
they  could  not  be  instructed  with  ease  by  ordinary  masters. 
Few,  therefore,  could  be  found,  willing  to  take  them,  and  even 
in  these  few  cases  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  apt  to  be  discontent- 
ed, and  endeavored  to  effect  their  release  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  thought  that  under  these  circumstances  the  most  feasible  and 
judicious  arrangement  was  to  place  them  in  an  institution  whose 
chief  object  was  to  give  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
where  one  or  two  hours  a  day  might  be  devoted  to  carrying  for- 
ward their  intellectual  training.  Under  judicious  management, 
the  pupils  of  such  an  institution  might  nearly  earn  the  expenses 
of  their  maintenance.    Here,  relieved  from  the  isolated  position 
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in  which  they  were  placed  in  society,  their  happiness  would  be 
increased,  while  mechanical  instruction  could  be  imparted  with 
more  clearness,  precision,  and  consequently  success.  An  inci- 
dental advantage  arising  from  an  institution  capable  of  meeting 
this  want,  would  be  that  pupils  in  existing  institutions  might  re- 
main a  longer  period  under  instruction,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
now  obliged  to  leave  at  an  early  age  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  masters  are  unwilling  to  receive  apprentices  later. 

"Dr.  Scott  differed  from  the- views  taken  by  Mr.  Cook,  in  re- 
spect to  the  necessity  of  a  separate  institution  for  learning  trades. 
He  first  proposed  the  inquiry,  whether  the  deaf  and  dumb  can 
learn  a  trade  as  well  in  an  institution  established  for  their  relief, 
as  when  apprentices  bound  to  a  master.  He  considered  this 
question  answered  as  far  as  ordinary  children  are  concerned,  by 
the  experience  of  industrial  schools,  and  the  opinions  formed  by 
those  who  have  tested  their  operation.  He  referred  particularly 
to  those  connected  with  the  association  of  hand-loom  weavers, 
and  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Mitchell  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  tendency  was  found  to  be  the  formation  of  slovenly 
and  careless  habits  of  work,  and  the  production  of  a  slop  work 
style.  The  fact  that  a  master  was  immediately  dependant  upon 
the  quality  of  his  work  for  his  subsistence,  naturally  made  him 
more  exacting  than  it  was  probably  any  one  would  be,  not  placed 
in  similar  circumstances.  His  apprentices,  therefore,  were  more 
apt  to  acquire,  and  as  experience  had  shown,  did  in  fact  acquire 
more  steady  habits  of  industry  and  a  more  finished  style  of  execu- 
tion, than  those  not  similarly  circumstanced. 

"  The  question  then  recurred,  do  the  deaf  and  dumb  so  differ 
from  ordinary  children,  that  the  above  remarks  were  not  applica- 
ble to  them.  He  thought  not.  The  only  question  was  with  re- 
spect to  the  ability  of  the  masters  to  communicate  with  them. 
The  class  of  signs  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  trade 
were  easily  acquired  if  not  instinctively  made,  while  most  deaf 
tnutes  had  acquired  language  sufficient  to  make  this  also  a 
medium  of  communication.  Experience  had  moreover  proved 
that  deaf  and  dumb  apprentices  acquired  a  trade  with  the  same 
facility  as  those  who  possessed  all  their  senses.  This  was  abundant- 
ly substantiated  by  the  replies  contained  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
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Doncaster  Institution,  to  queries  proposed  to  masters  with  respect 
to  their  deaf-mute  apprentices.  He  also  read  a  letter,  fully  cor- 
roborating his  position,  from  a  man  who  had  had  two  deaf-mute 
apprentices.  The  question  whether  the  deaf  mutes  ought  not  to  be 
kept  longer  under  instruction,  he  considered  to  be  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  this,  which  related  rather  to  their  mechanical  pro- 
ficiency. As  far  as  his  experience  had  gone,  no  difficulty  was  to 
be  found  in  the  unwillingness  of  masters  to  take  deaf  mutes  as 
apprentices.  The  only  embarrassment  lay  in  procuring  an  ap- 
prentice fee ;  this  however  might  be  obviated  by  an  appeal  to  the 
charitable. 

"The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  was,  therefore,  that  a  par- 
ticular provision  for  teaching  deaf  mutes  trades,  was  not  necessary 
or  desirable.  As  a  beneficial  exercise,  however,  he  regarded 
gardening  as  an  important  object  of  attention  for  pupils  under- 
going a  course  of  intellectual  training. 

My  father  wasthen  invited  to  express  his  views  on  this  subject. 

"  He  remarked  that  it  had  engrossed  much  of  his  attention. 
Yet  such  was  the  diflerence  between  the  circumstances  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  England  and  his  own  country,  that  he  might 
not,  in  the  few  unpremeditated  remarks  he  was  about  to  offer,  throw 
much  light  upon  the  practical  question  before  the  meeting. 

"  In  the  Institution  under  his  own  care,  pupils  were  not  admit- 
ted until  the  age  of  twelve,  when  their  minds  were  so  mature 
that  they  could  grapple  most  successfully  with  the  difficulties  of 
language.  They  remained  usually  from  five  to  seven  years.  The 
latter  period  was  the  one  assigned  for  the  course  of  instruction, 
but  the  desire  of  parents  for  the  assistance  of  their  children  fre- 
quently induced  them  to  withdraw  them  before  that  period  had 
expired.  The  pupils  were  instructed  in  the  mechanic  arts  be- 
tween three  and  four  hours  daily,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  instruction,  they  went  forth  into  the  world  full  grown 
men  and  women,  capable  of  supporting  themselves,  and  with 
very  little  additional  instruction,  ranked  on  a  par  with  workmen 
who  had  passed  through  a  regular  apprenticeship.  The  duty  ol 
self-reliance  was  constantly  urged  upon  them  from  the  time  of 
their  entrance,  and  the  truth  prominently  set  before  their  minds, 
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that  their  success  in  life  depended  mainly  on  their  present  exer- 
tions. The  motives  thus  urged  upon  them  stimulated  them  to 
greater  earnestness,  and  compensated  in  a  measure,  for  the  limit- 
ed period  alloted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  trade.  They  were  also, 
during  all  the  time  allotted  to  the  mechanic  arts,  under  the  eye 
of  a  competent  master,  who  having  prepared  the  work  before- 
hand, did  nothing  while  the  pupils  were  with  him,  except  giving 
them  direct  instruction. 

"  If  even  under  these  circumstances,  they  left  the  Institution 
inferior  to  ordinary  workmen,  he  thought  that  the  single  conside- 
ration that  they  were  under  restraining  moral  influences  at  a  pe- 
riod of  life  when  they  were  most  susceptible  to  external  impres- 
sions, secured  to  them  a  higher  benefit.  Experience,  moreover, 
had  borne  abundant  testimony  in  the  success  of  his  pupils  in  life, 
to  the  advisability  of  the  system  he  had  detailed. 

"Whether,  however,  it  was  applicable  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  admitted  of  some 
doubt.  It  was  customary  in  the  scliools  of  that  country  to  receive 
them  at  an  early  age.  The  object  of  this  he  understood  to  be, 
that  the  pupils  might  leave  at  a  sufficiently  early  age  to  be  bound 
as  apprentices.  Such  was  the  competition  in  labor,  and  the  low 
value  set  upon  it,  that  none  but  superior  workmen  could  command 
desirable  wages.  Hence  it  was  necessary  that  the  best  facilities 
should  be  enjoyed  by  deaf  mutes.  It  was  difficult  too,  he  un- 
derstood, for  those  who  had  not  served  a  regular  apprenticeship, 
to  obtain  situations  as  journeymen.  These  considerations  would 
go  to  show  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  pursue  here  a  system  which 
in  America  was  undoubtedly  the  best ;  and  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say,  therefore,  that  existing  arrangements  would  not  conduce 
more  to  the  comfort  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  after  life,  than  any 
change  that  could  be  devised.  He  did  not  think  th  .t  the  sphere 
whicli  the  institution  for  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  ought  to  pro- 
pose to  itself  should  be  that  of  giving  a  mechaiiical  education. 
To  the  objections  urged  against  teaching  trp.des  in  such  an  insti- 
tutiiMi,  he  thought  he  might  add  the  circumstance  of  its  situation 
in  the  metropolis.  A  large  city  he  regarded  as  a  most  undesira- 
ble place  <  f  residence  for  tlie  deaf  and  dumb,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  temptations  itolfered,  and  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
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of  screening  themselves  from  observation.  Any  additional  in- 
ducements to  draw  them  thither  would  be  productive  of  harm. 

"  There  were,  however,  many  ways  in  which  this  Institution 
might  prove  eminently  useful  to  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  me- 
tropolis. To  provide  religious  instruction  for  them  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  lectures  during  the  week,  to  exercise  a  species  of  moral 
supervision  over  them,  to  relieve  them  from  destitution,  secure 
for  them  employment,  and  thus  to  make  them  feel  that  God 
through  the  exertions  of  this  society,  would  at  all  times  provide 
them  with  protection  and  comfort,  was  a  work  alike  benevolent 
and  useful.  He  hoped  that  in  these  particulars  the  society  would 
never  fail  of  exerting  a  beneficent  influence. 

"  Here  one  of  the  committee  inquired  if  there  were  not  quite  a 
number  of  deaf  mutes,  who,  through  neglect, failed  lo  enter  Insti- 
tutions till  they  were  of  too  great  an  age  to  be  admitted  according 
to  their  rules,  and  whether  the  adult  Institution  might  not  sub- 
serve a  useful  purpose  in  furnishing  them  with  instruction.  To 
this  Capt.  Lewis  said,  that  at  the  Exeter  Institution,  of  which  he 
was  the  honorary  secretary,  applications  had  been  made  for  such 
persons,  and  that  in  particular  cases,  dispensations  had  been 
granted,  whereby  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  in- 
struction. 

"  Mr.  Saegert,  of  Berlin,  was  then  requested  to  give  his  senti- 
ments. He  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
express  himself  with  considerable  ease  and  in  quite  an  intelligible 
manner.  He  stated  that  the  Royal  government  had  given  him 
the  oversight  and  direction  of  deaf-mute  instruction  throughout 
the  province  of  Brandenburg.  In  early  childhood,  every  deaf 
mute  was  obliged  to  attend  common  schools,  and  learn  to  form 
letters  with  a  pen,  and  acquire  the  names  of  common  objects 
shown  him.  In  the  Institution  under  his  immediate  care,  there 
were  80  pupils,  of  whom  only  25  were  boarders,  the  others  being 
day  scholars.  He  had  tried  the  experiment  of  teaching  trades 
to  his  pupils  in  connection  with  their  studies,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  present  arrangement  was  that  they  should  enter  the 
Institution  at  7,  and  remain  till  16  years  of  age,  when  they  were 
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apprenticed  to  a  trade  for  four  years.    While  thus  situated  they 
continued  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Institution. 

"  By  a  regulation  of  the  Royal  government,  a  premium  of  50 
thalers  was  paid  to  every  master  who  should  receive  a  deaf-mute 
apprentice  for  this  period.  This  made  the  mechanics  anxious  to 
obtain  deaf  mutes  as  apprentices.  In  the  papers  of  indenture, 
the  masters  were  obliged  to  agree  that  their  diaf-mute  appren- 
tices should  be  sent  to  the  Institution  every  Sabbath.  At  the 
hour  of  ten,  an  assembly  of  more  than  a  hundred  was  thus 
gathered,  aud  a  sermon  delivered  to  them  in  pantomime. 

"  With  a  view  to  a  general  supervision  over  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Berlin,  he  said  that  the  city  had  been  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, and  one  of  each  of  these  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  six 
teachers  who  assisted  him  in  the  department  of  instruction.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  whom  a  district  was  appointed,  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  all  the  deaf  mutes  residing 
therein,  relieve  them  when  necessitous,  aid  them  in  obtaining 
employment,  watch  over  their  morals  and  encourage  them  to 
virtue  and  industry.  In  Berlin,  therefore,  an  adult  Institution 
was  not  necessary,  (and  it  was  a  question  in  his  mind  whether 
each  Institution  in  England  might  not  in  like  manner  watch  over 
all  the  deaf  mutes  in  its  vicinity.) 

"  Mr.  Saegert  then  gave  some  interesting  details  not  bearing  on 
the  subject  before  the  meeting,  with  respect  to  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  articulation,  considering  it  both  as  an  object 
and  instrument  of  instruction,  and  also  as  a  gymnastic  exercise. 
He  said  that  success  in  it  depended  on  the  degree  of  hearing 
possessed  by  the  deaf  mute. 

"  Mr.  Sleight  regarded  the  discussion  which  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  as  important,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  interest,  but  on  account  of  the  influence  it  might  have 
on  the  minds  of  the  committee.  As  far  as  his  experience  went 
he  regarded  the  system  of  apprenticeship  as  the  best  means  of 
teaching  a  trade.  Those  masters  to  whom  his  own  pupils  were 
bound  had  informed  him  that  they  worked  better  and  accom- 
plished more  than  their  other  apprentices.    This  then  was  an 
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argument  a  fortiori.  Though  he  did  not  regard  the  adult  Insti- 
tution necessary  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  trades,  he  did  think 
it  had  a  great  and  important  work  to  perform.  There  were  more 
than  1000  deaf  mutes  in  the  city  of  London.  For  all  these  reli- 
gious instruction  should  be  provided,  and  means  employed  to 
exercise  a  general  and  particular  care  over  them.  AVithout  such 
an  Institution  the  deaf  mute  would  be  like  a  foreigner  without  a 
consular  office.  For  eight  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ercising a  fatherly  care  over  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Brighton, 
and  of  assembling  them  together  on  the  Sabbath. 

"  Other  gentlemen  stated  that  this  was  their  practice  also,  and 
condemned  in  strong  terms  the  policy  of  the  large  and  wealthy 
Institution  in  Kent  Road,  which  left  this  work  to  a  separate 
society,  to  which,  though  it  refused  to  undertake  its  work,  it 
would  not  grant  its  sympathy  or  approbation. 

^'  Mr.  Michael,  a  member  of  the  committee  then  rose  and 
stated  that  the  committee  had  no  feeling  of  preference  as  to  the 
manner  of  accomplishing  good  among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They 
only  desired  to  have  light  thrown  on  the  path  of  their  duty.  He 
then  considered  the  question — how  far  the  discussion  of  the 
evening  bore  upon  the  adult  Institution.  The  prevailing  senti- 
ment seemed  to  be  that  it  was  most  advisable  that  deaf  mutes 
should  be  apprenticed  to  competent  masters,  and  that  an  Institu- 
tion for  their  industrial  education  was  undesirable.  Was,  then, 
the  Institution  desirable  for  other  purposes  ?  This,  he  conceived, 
had  been  conclusively  demonstrated.  Asa  nucleus  for  visiting 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  providing  them  with  religious  instruction, 
employing  a  variety  of  means  for  their  social  happiness,  and 
moral  improvement,  relieving  them  from  distress  and  elevating 
their  condition,  it  might  prove  a  means  of  great  good. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  chairman,  Mr.  Eyre,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned.  On  many  accounts  it  was  very  important  The 
exchange  of  views  among  so  many  experienced  teachers  was  very 
interesting,  and  was  calculated,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  be  produc- 
tive of  much  good. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  ADULT  DEAF  AND  DUMB— LONDON. 

The  "Institution  for  providing  Employment  and  Religious 
instruction  for  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb"  is,  like  so  many  other 
British  charities,  an  association  of  subscribers,  parading  at  the 
head  of  its  lists  the  names  of  sundry  dukes,  earls,  etc.,  from 
members  of  the  royal  family  downward.  Of  course  it  is  under 
the  influences  of  the  established  church,  and  worship  is  conduct- 
ed in  its  chapel  according  to  the  Episcopal  forms.  It  is  part  of 
the  object  of  this  institution  to  visit  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  their 
homes,  to  exercise  a  salutary  moral  influence  over  them,  to  aid 
them  in  obtaining  employment,  and  to  relieve  cases  of  temporary 
distress.  Funds  are  also  being  collected  to  build  an  asylum  for 
the  permanent  accommodation  of  such  deaf  mutes  as  may  become 
wholly  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  as  the  situation  of  such 
persons  in  ordinary  alms  houses,  with  no  associates  with  whom 
they  can  sympathise  or  converse,  would  be  far  more  than  ordin- 
arily wretched.  ' 

There  is  also  in  London  a  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  adult  Deal  and  Dumb,"  whose  labors  are  con- 
fined to  religious  instruction.  Religious  worship,  in  the  manual 
alphabet  and  signs,  is  held  every  Sunday  in  a  chapel  in  Fetter 
Lane.  Several  of  the  managers  of  this  society  are  themselves 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  leading  spirit  of  this  society  is  the  secre- 
tary and  biblical  interpreter,  Mr.  Matthew  Robert  Burns,  a 
deaf  mute  of  remarkable  gifts  and  attainments,  of  whom  I  shall 
again  have  occasion  to  speak. 

INSTITUTION  AT  BRIGHTON. 

On  Monday,  the  14th  of  July,  we  took  the  cars  for  Brighton, 
where  we  arrived  in  about  two  hours.  Here  we  were  very  cor- 
dially received  and  most  kindly  treated  by  Mr.  Sleight,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  by  his 
estimable  lady.  As  it  was  vacation  and  nearly  every  one  of  the 
pupils  was  absent,  we  could  not  of  course  form  a  just  estimate 
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of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Institution.  The  building 
was  of  moderate  size,  but  capable  of  accommodating  the  pupils, 
whose  number  the  preceding  session  was  forty.  All  its  arrange- 
ments were  characterized  by  neatness  and  regard  for  the  comfort 
of  the  inmates.  The  school  room  was  fitted  up  with  desks  at 
right  angles  to  the  longest  line,  and  around  the  walls  were  hung 
a  variety  of  engravings  for  convenience  of  reference  when  teach- 
ing the  names  of  objects,  actions,  &c.  There  was  only  a  single 
small  black-board  in  the  room,  but  the  walls  were  painted  with 
a  blue  composition  which  made  them  capable  of  being  written 
on  when  occasion  required. 

A  couple  of  little  boys  who  had  been  under  instruction  nearly 
a  year,  and  had  been  permitted  to  spend  the  vacation  at  the  In- 
stitution, were  called  to  the  black-board  and  wrote,  in  our  pres- 
ence, the  names  of  a  number  of  objects.  A  girl  who  had  been 
under  instruction  six  years,  but  who,  having  completed  the  term 
allowed  for  her  education,  was  employed  as  a  domestic  in  the 
establishment,  also  favored  us  with  some  written  exercises.  Mr. 
Sleight  mentioned  her  as  one  of  the  best  pupils  he  had  ever  had. 
She  wrote  with  considerable  ease  brief  replies  to  questions  pro- 
posed to  her. 

After  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  visiting  his  establishment, 
Mr.  Sleight  accompanied  us  about  the  city.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
with  the  pagoda  palace  and  grounds  recently  purchased  by  the 
city  from  the  Queen. 

During  our  visit  at  Brighton,  we  had  a  very  pleasing  interview 
with  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  the  intelligent  and  well  informed  prin- 
cipal of  the  Yorkshire  Institution,  whose  publications  in  regard 
to  the  deaf  and  mumb  have  perhaps  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  the  British  Isles,  and  who  has  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing trained  several  of  the  most  efficient  British  teachers. 

We  returned  in  the  cars  to  London  after  dinner,  having  spent 
the  day  in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 
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LONDON  ASYLUM. 

During  our  stay  in  London,  we  two  or  three  times  visited  the 
"Asylum  for  the  support  and  education  of  indigent  Deaf  and 
Dumb  children,"  situated  in  Kent  Road,  on  the  south-east  side  of 
London.  Its  principal,  Mr.  Thomas  James  Watson,  (son  of  the 
late  distinguished  principal.  Joseph  Watson,  LL.  D.,)  received 
us  courteously  and  gave  us  facilities  for  inspecting  the  establish- 
ment, but  it  being  vacation,  and  the  pupils  being  mostly  absent, 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  judging,  by  personal  observation,  of 
the  merits  of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued. 

This  Institution  is  the  oldest  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the 
largest  and  most  richly  endowed  in  the  world ;  (the  only  one 
which,  in  numbers  of  pupils,  ranks  above  the^New-York  Institu- 
tion.) It  has  a  fund,  constantly  increasing,  said  much  to  exceed 
100,000  pounds  sterling,  and  receives  annually  more  than  2,000 
pounds  from  subscriptions,  besides  large  sums  in  legacies  and  do- 
nations. The  number  of  pupils  we  could  not  exactly  ascertain. 
We  were  informed  that  there  had  been  during  the  year,  150  boys, 
and  120  girls.  The  report  for  the  year  1850,  gives  the  number 
in  school  within  that  year  at  296,  exclusive,  it  seems,  of  Mr. 
Watson's  private  pay  pupils.  The  annual  number  of  admissions 
has  averaged  nearly  seventy^  for  some  years  past.  Children  are 
admitted  between  the  ages  of  8^  and  lli.  Those  able  to  pay 
are  charged  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  if  placed  in  the  public 
department  of  the  school.  The  terms  for  private  pay  pupils, 
boarded  in  Mr.  Watson's  family,  and  strictly  separated  from  the 
others,  are  of  course  much  higher.  These  pupils  being  received 
wholly  on  the  private  account  of  the  principal,  do  not  appear  in 
the  reports. 

No  trades  are  taught  here,  or  indeed  in  the  greatest  number  of 
the  English  schools.  The  pupils  are  dismissed  early  enough  to 
be  apprenticed  to  trades ;  and  in  cases  where  the  parents  are 
unable  to  provide  an  apprentice  fee,  such  a  fee,  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  pounds,  is  furnished  from  the  funds  of  the  Asylum. 
During  the  year  1850,  the  fee  was  paid  for  thirty  children,  the 
whole  amount  thus  paid  being  jC296. 
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If  we  may  judge  by  the  statements  made  in  the  reports  of  the 
Institution  for  the  adult  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  practical  working 
of  this  system  of  apprenticing  pupils  has  not  been  in  all  cases 
successful.  We  are  told  of  intelligent  deaf  mutes  apprenticed 
with  the  usual  fee,  to  masters,  who  within  a  year  or  two,  broke 
and  absconded,  leaving  their  apprentices  half  trained  and  unable 
to  get  employment  j  and  of  others  who  were  driven  from  their 
masters  by  ill  usage,  or  ill  feeling,  often  proceeding,  probably, 
from  the  inability  of  master  and  apprentice  to  understand  each 
other.  Still  there  doubtless  are  many  cases  in  which  the  masters 
endeavor  conscientiously  to  do  their  duty  by  their  deaf  apprenti- 
ces. 

The  Institution  of  London  still  professes  to  teach  all  its  pupils 
"  to  speak  artificially,"  and  the  report  adds,  "  they  are  thus  ena- 
bled in  many  instances  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  in 
constant  intercourse  with  them."  There  may  have  been,  among 
more  than  two  thousand  deaf  mutes  who  have  been  educated  in 
school,  many  who  could  speak  so  as  "  to  be  understood  by  those 
who  are  in  constant  intercourse  with  them,"  but  the  proportion 
of  those  who  reach  even  this  moderate  degree  of  attainment 
must  be  small,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  general  neglect  and  con- 
tempt in  which  the  teaching  of  articulation  to  deaf  mutes  has 
fallen  in  England  out  of  this  Institution.  The  following  edito- 
rial remarks  which  appeared  in  "  The  Christian  Observer,"  some 
years  since,  will  show  what  is  thought  by  intelligent  men  in 
England  on  the  subject  of  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  articulate : 

"  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  and  it  argues  no  want  of  care  in  the 
teachers,  that  the  great  body  of  deaf  mutes  never  do,  or  can 
learn  to  speak,  so  as  to  make  use  of  their  faculty  for  the  ordina- 
ry purposes  of  human  intercourse.  Even  the  few  picked  scholars 
who,  after  great  labor,  are  taught  to  recite  a  }>assage  for  public 
exhibition,  do  not  generally  converse  by  means  of  oral  sounds. 
From  this  observation  we  do  not  except  even  the  best  instructed 
of  those  deaf  mutes,  who  are  annually  exhibited  at  the  city  of 
London  Tavern,  and  who,  we  conclude,  are  the  greatest  profi- 
cients in  articulation.  The  uncouth,  unnatural,  and  often  unin- 
telligible sounds  to  which  they  give  utterance,  convey  pain 
rather  than  gratification  to  others." 
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The  Institution  of  London,  however,  still  affects  to  consider  the 
ability  of  a  deaf  child  to  learn  to  articulate,  as  a  test  of  his  ca- 
pacity for  instruction.  And  the  first  step,  in  all  cases,  is  to  make 
the  pupil  articulate  letters  and  syllables.  The  following  extract 
from  tlie  report  for  1850,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  subsequent 
course. 

"  The  next  stage  of  education  is  the  acquirement  of  a  vocabu- 
lary of  words  with  their  meanings.    The  pupils  are  then  taught 
to  form  the  words  into  sentences,  and  when  able  to  do  so  with 
some  readiness,  they  are  capable  of  reading.    They  are  now  ena- 
bled to  read  the  Bible  and  prayer  book,  and  to  take  part  in 
divine  worship.    They  have  daily  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  they  are  taught  the  church  catechism ;  and  those  chil- 
dren who,  upon  examination,  are  found  fitted,  are  taken  to  the 
Bishop  for  confirmation.    The  ordinary  branches  of  education 
are,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  outlines  of  British  his- 
tory, and  geography  :  and  the  pupils  who  discover  a  taste  for  the 
art,  are  taught  drawing.    Their  knowledge  of  language  is  daily 
exercised  by  writing  their  thoughts  upon  a  subject  they  may 
choose ;  the  errors  and  nec-essary  corrections  of  these  little  com- 
positions are  explained  by  the  teachers ;  and  by  this  means  the 
pupils  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  the  nor- 
mal use  and  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences.    In  addition  to 
this  essential  practice,  they  have  dictations  made  to  them  in  the 
language  of  signs,  which  they  are  required  to  translate  into  writ- 
ten language.    The  pupils  take  great  delight  in  this  exercise,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  anxiously  they  emulate  each  other 
in  trying  to  find  the  proper  word  for  each  sign.    This  method 
not  only  stimulates  their  ingenuity,  but  greatly  exercises  their 
memory.''    It  appears  by  this  extract,  that,  even  in  this  school, 
where  "  all  the  children  are  taught  to  speak  artificially,"  articu- 
lation is  not  regarded,  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  German  schools,  as 
an  instrument  of  instruction,  an  evident  proof  of  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  this  branch  of  instruction  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  English 
language. 
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The  division  of  time  is  given  in  the  report  just  cited,  as  fol 
lows : 


"6  A.  M. 

Rise  wash,  dress. 

XVXO^,    WC^Oi-L,  VIAVOO. 

U  P. 

M.  Dinner. 

7 

C  Pravers. 
I  School. 

3 

Play. 
School. 

8 

Breakfast. 

6 

Supper. 

9 

Drill  and  play. 

H 

(Play  in  summer.) 

10 

(  Muster, 

8 

Prayers. 

I  School. 

H 

Bed." 

The  morning  session  of  the  school  is  given  to  exercises  in  com- 
position, conjugation  of  verbs,  and  lessons  on  the  divisions  of 
time ;  the  forenoon  session,  (always  beginning  with  a  lesson  in 
Scripture,)^  to  various  subjects  of  instruction ;  (on  Saturday  to 
the  church  chatechism,  religious  lessons,  and  drawing,  (in  which 
last  lessons  are  also  given  on  Tuesday  ;)  the  afternoon  session  is 
devoted  to  arithmetic.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  are 
half  holidays.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  church  service  for  the 
day  is  learned,  after  which  the  pupils  attend  church  twice,  and 
then  have  explanations  by  signs  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  book. 

From  the  report,  we  make  the  following  further  extracts  : 

"  The  course  of  education  for  the  females,  is,  with  some  slight 
modifications,  the  same  as  for  the  males.  The  female  pupils  are 
taught,  in  addition  plain  needle  work,  knitting,  marking,  and 
the  common  branches  of  household  work,  and  make  and  mend 
their  own  clothes,  as  also  the  linen  clothes  of  the  boys." 

"  Every  pupil,  on  leaving  school,  is  presented  with  a  Bible  and 
prayer  book,  and  the  committee  feel  that  they  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  upon  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children,  and  upon  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  those  who  are  apprenticed,  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  their  regular  attendance  at  divine  service  in 
their  parish  church.  The  pupils  are  trained  to  this  important 
duty  during  their  residence  in  this  asylum  ;  and  it  may  be  well 
to  remark,  that  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb  can  derive  instruc- 
tion only  from  those  services  in  which  prescribed  and  printed 
forms  of  devotion  are  used." 
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The  habit  of  regular  attendance  on  the  Sabbath,  at  some  place 
of  worship,  is  certainly  a  salutary  one,  but  it  may  well  be  doubt- 
ed whether  educated  deaf  mutes  wilt  derive  more  instruction 
from  the  "  prescribed  and  printed  forms  of  devotion "  of  the 
church  of  England,  than  from  reading  the  text  or  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  in  any  other  church.  And  the  general  belief  is  that 
the  pupils  of  this  Institution  do  not  become  able  to  derive  much 
instruction  from  the  unassisted  perusal  of  the  prayer-book ;  and 
hence  the  efforts  which  I  have  spoken  of,  by  two  distinct  socie- 
ties, to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb 
in  their  own  dialect  of  signs  and  words  spelled  on  the  fingers. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  London  Asylum  hardly  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  commensurate  with  the  accommodation  of  so 
large  a  number  of  pupils.  The  building  consisted  of  a  main  edi- 
fice, three  or  four  stories  in  height,  with  wings  extending  in  the 
rear.  About  a  third  part  of  the  main  building  was  occupied  as 
the  residence  of  the  principal  and  his  family.  There  was  one 
large  room  used  as  a  school  room  for  the  pupils  of  both  sexes. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L.  At  the  north-west  corner  was 
an  enclosed  platform,  from  whence  themaster  could  overlook  the 
whole  school,  and  within  which  he  at  one  time  instructed  his  pri- 
vate pupils.  At  present,  however,  the  latter  are  kept  entirely 
secluded  from  the  others,  being  boarded,  lodged  and  instructed 
separately.  In  other  respects  the  arrangements  were  similar  to 
those  of  other  European  schools. 

This  large  school  room  also  serves  the  boys  as  a  study  room, 
the  girls  having  a  separate  apartment  for  this  purpose.  The 
economy  must  be  regarded  as  extreme  which  makes  one  room 
serve  for  purposes  which,  in  the  American  institutions,  or  that 
of  Paris,  would,  for  the  same  number  of  pupils,  require  at  least  a 
dozen  rooms.  Of  course  there  is  no  chapel.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  school  room,  but  no  such  religious  services 
held  as  those  that  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
American  institutions. 

We  visited  the  dormitories,  near  which  are  wash-rooms  fitted 
up  with  every  necessary  convenience.  The  basins  are  so  arrang- 
ed that  they  are  all  filled  with  water  at  the  same  time.  The 
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male  and  female  pupils  take  their  meals  together  in  the  dining- 
room,  which  is  also  in  the  form  of  an  L.  We  were  somewhat 
surprised  at  its  very  moderate  size.  Between  the  wings,  and  ex- 
tending beyond  them,  are  play-grounds  of  ample  dimensions,  that 
allotted  to  the  boys,  being  separated  from  the  one  allotted  to  the 
girls  by  the  garden  of  the  principal.  Adjoining  the  girls'  wing 
is  a  hospital,  in  which  are  separate  apartments  for  the  boys  and 
girls- 
Mr.  Watson  is  assisted  in  the  labors  of  instruction  by  ten  male 
and  three  female  assistants,  several,  perhaps  most  of  whom,  are 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  salaries  paid  are  very  small,  the  average 
for  the  male  assistants  being  only  £78,  (with  board)  and  for  the 
female  assistants  only  X23.  With  such  salaries,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  assistants  should  be  men  of  superior  talent  and 
education.  And  I  believe  this  institution  has  long  ceased  to  pos- 
sess, among  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain, 
that  influence  which  we  should  suppose  due  to  its  size,  resources 
and  early  reputation. 

The  British  government  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  for  kindred  objects,  nor  is 
any  made  by  the  counties,  cities  or  parishes,  except  that  the  last 
sometimes  pay  part  of  the  support  in  some  school  of  deaf- 
mute  children  who  are  already  a  parish  charge.  All  the  Bri- 
tish institutions  are  supported  by  subscriptions,  donations  and  le- 
gacies ;  the  wealthier  classes  being  proverbially  liberal  towards 
all  charitable  undertakings,  provided  the  privileges  of  their  caste, 
and  the  interests  of  the  church  of  England  are  not  endangered. 
The  subscribers  of  one  guinea  or  upwards  annually,  or  of  ten 
guineas  at  one  time,  are  called  governors;  and  decide  by  ballot  on 
the  admission  of  pupils,  election  of  officers,  and  other  matters ; 
each  governor  having  as  many  votes  as  he  pays  guineas,  and  being 
permitted  to  vote  by  proxy.  This  principle  of  the  election  of 
pupils  is  regarded  as  the  great  means  of  keeping  up  the  public 
interest  in  an  institution. 
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TWO  DISTINGUISHED  DEAF  MUTES. 

While  in  London,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Matthew  Robert  Burns,  already  mentioned,  and  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  both  deaf  mutes  from  birth,  or  early  infancy,  and 
among  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  late  Dr.  Watson,  the 
first  principal  of  the  asylum  in  Kent  Road.  As  instances  of  the 
best  success  attained  in  teaching  articulation,  as  well  as  for 
their  remarkable  intelligence,  they  were,  to  us,  objects  of  great 
interest. 

Mr.  Burns  is  able  to  articulate  in  an  audible  whisper,  though 
he  finds  much  difiiculty  in  reading  on  the  lips.  We  were  obliged 
to  converse  with  him  by  means  of  the  English  manual  alphabet, 
with  which  we  were  fortunately  acquainted.  He  is  a  man  of  a 
remarkably  nervous  temperament,  evidently  peculiarly  qualified 
to  make  in  artificial  speaking,  all  the  progress  that  a  deaf  mute 
could  make.  Though  the  signs  used  in  his  instruction  were  of 
an  inferior  order,  his  irrepressible  enthusiasm  leads  him  to  give 
to  the  most  arbitrary  gestures  the  most  natural  expression  ;  and 
constantly  to  invent  new  signs  to  express  more  exactly  his  fervid 
emotions.  By  means  of  a  mixture  of  signs  and  speech,  we  were 
able  to  understand  him  satisfactorily,  though  by  the  latter  me- 
dium alone  he  w^ould  not  have  been  able  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. Mr.  Burns  has  for  several  years  gratuitously  conducted 
public  worship,  or  delivered  exhortations  and  explained  the  Scrip- 
tures by  signs  in  the  chapel  in  Fetter  Lane,  already  spoken  of, 
where  a  large  number  of  deaf  mutes  are  in  the  habit  of  assem- 
bling every  Sabbath  evening.* 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Burns,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  taking 
tea  at  his  house,  where  he  resides  with  his  sister.   He  was  some 

»  These  meetings  are  occasionally  addressed  by  evangelical  clergymen,  whose  discourses  are 
interpreted  to  the  deaf  mute  congregation  by  signs,  or  rather,  as  we  suppose,  by  that  mixture 
©f  words  spelled  on  the  fingers  and  signs,  which  forms  the  usual  dialect  of  deaf  mutes  of  ordi- 
nary education  in  Great  Britain. 
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years  since,  principal  of  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  Aberdeen. 
He  now  supports  himself  respectably  as  a  copying  clerk,* 

DEAF  MUTE  BARRISTER. 

Mr.  Lowe  has  a  deeply  guttural  tone  of  voice,  and  prefers  to 
converse  by  writing.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  read 
several  languages,  and  certainly  uses  the  English  language  with 
an  unexceptionable  degree  of  correctness,  very  rare  in  a  deaf 
mute.  He  is  an  attorney  at  law,  and  is  in  business  sufficient  to 
procure  him  a  respectable  support.  He  pleads  no  causes,  but  per- 
forms the  duties  of  a  chamber  counsel,  such  as  giving  advice, 
and  making  conveyances.  Though  we  are  told  in  an  article  in 
the  North  British  Review,  that  "  a  stranger  might  exchange  sev- 
eral sentences  with  him  before  discovering  that  he  is  totally  deaf;'' 
we  learned  from  himself  personally,  during  a  morning  call  which 
he  made  on  us,  that  he  communicates  with  the  clients  by  writing, 
and  that  his  ordinary  medium  of  intercourse  with  his  family,  is 
not  vocal  speech,  but  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing.  From 
this  statement  it  may  be  judged  what  is  the  practical  value  of 
articulation  even  in  cases  deemed  the  most  successful,  We  could 
understand  him  tolerably  well  when  he  pronounced  single  words, 
but  when  he  attempted  to  enunciate  a  sentence,  it  was  merely  a 
monotonous  roll  of  sounds,  in  which  we  were  unable  to  distin- 
guish one  word  from  another. 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  printed  address,  composed  by  Mr.  Bums,  and  read  at  a  meet- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  "  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb," 
will  give  an  idea  of  his  skill  in  language,  and  embraces  one  or  two  curious  facts. 

"  There  has  been  a  Society,  under  God's  tender  and  merciful  Providence,  of  inestimable 
value  established  for  fourteen  years,  called  the  The  Pro\ddent  and  Charitable  Society  for 
the  infirm  and  aged  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  "  who  may  come  into  distress  and  poverty.  The 
managers  of  this  society  are  chiefly  the  pupils  ^  of  the  London  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  of  which 
the  late  Dr.  Jeseph  Watson  was  the  eminent  and  indefatigable  instructor  and  originator.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Braidwood,  the  first  instructor  of  the  British  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Seminary.*  Two  of  his  pupils  were.  Lord  Seaforth,  Governor  of  Barbadoes,^  and 
Philip  Wood,  Esq.,  Auditor  of  Excise  Office,  Edinburgh,  and  author  of  the  Peerage  of  Scot- 
land. It  iE  suggested  this  deserved  Society  should  be  united  in  the  bond  of  brotherhood  with 
our  Chapel,  for  their  mutual  welfare  and  advancement  in  usefulness.  Every  deaf  and  dumb 
person  should  do  their  first  duty  to  give  a  cordial  and  united  support  to  this  society,  as  it  en- 
ables the  deaf  and  dumb  to  make  provision  for  after  years,  and  not  to  be  altogether  left  on  the 
miserable  mercy  of  dependence." 

1.  The  former  pupils.  2.  The  instructor  of  the  first  British  Seminary,  &c.  3.  We  are  un- 
able to  say  whether  this  statement  is  correct.  Possibly  it  was  not  the  governor  of  Barbadoeg, 
hxkt  his  son  who  was  a  pupil. 
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ASYLUM  FOR  IDIOTS. 

Among  the  public  institutions  which  we  visited  while  in  Lon- 
don, was  the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  in  the  "  Park-House,"  Highgate. 

This  Institution  was  founded  and  is  supported  wholly  by  that 
principle  of  association  for  charitable  objects  so  rife  in  the  British 
Isles,  where  it  supplies  the  total  want  of  governmental  aid  to 
such  purposes.  As,  in  no  other  country  are  the  higher  classes 
so  wealthy,  so  in  no  other  country  do  they  contribute  so  liberally 
for  all  benevolent  undertakings.  And  the  cause  of  the  idiot, 
though  one  of  the  last  to  attract  public  attention,  the  Institution 
being  only  in  its  fifth  year,  has  made  a  progress  somewhat  com- 
mensurate with  their  fearful  destitution.  The  Institution  already 
shows  a  long  list  of  patrons,  office  bearers,  and  donors  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  men  and  women  of  England,  be- 
ginning with  the  Queen  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Asylum  is  most  favorably  located,  on  an  elevated  and 
healthy  site,  with  beautiful  and  spacious  grounds.  The  patients, 
seventy -five  in  number,  (61  males  and  14  females)  are  not  gene- 
rally of  the  very  lowest  grades  of  idiocy,  the  worst  cases,  we  un- 
derstood, being  sent  to  a  branch  establishment  at  Colchester,  in 
Essex.  They  were,  however,  of  a  character  to  give  room  for 
very  great  improvement.  Many  of  them  were  the  children  of 
noble  and  wealthy  families.  For  this  class,  the  annual  charge  is 
fifty  guineas.  Others,  from  families  of  less  pecuniary  ability, 
are  admitted  at  a  less  rate,  and  a  large  number  gratuitously,  by 
the  votes  of  the  contributors. 

From  the  resident  physician  and  superintendent.  Dr.  Maxwell, 
a  man  of  marked  talent  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  we  learned  that 
about  twenty  of  the  pupils  were  dumb,  that  is,  unable  to  speak, 
not  from  defect  of  hearing,  but  from  a  w^ant  of  attention,  and  of 
power  over  the  muscles.  At  the  time  of  their  admission,  the 
proportion  of  such  cases  was  larger,  many  of  whom  had  been 
taught  to  speak  more  or  less. 

Several  others  who  came,  unable  to  use  their  legs,  have  be- 
come able  to  walk  3  and  a  still  larger  number  who,  in  respect  to 
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taking  care  of  themselves,  were  as  helpless  as  the  merest  infants, 
have  learned  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves,  and  have  acquired 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness  and  of  order. 

A  number  also  have  been  taught  to  read,  write,  cipher  and 
draw ;  and  many  have  learned  to  perform  useful  labor,  giving  the 
expectation  that  not  a  few  will  become  able  to  earn  the  whole  or 
a  great  part  of  their  ow^n  support  in  after  life.  Their  religious 
and  moral  sentiments  have  also  been  developed,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  are  devout  attendants  on  public  worship.  In  short, 
the  results  generally  were  encouraging,  tending  to  show  that  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  even  this  most  de- 
graded portion  of  the  human  family  is  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment. And  when  we  consider  how  much  has  been  done  within 
a  very  few  years,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  much  more 
may  be  done  when  the  present  modes  of  training  idiots  shall  have 
been  improved  by  longer  experience. 

Not  second  in  importance  to  the  education  of  actual  idiots  are 
the  researches  which  th©  conductors  of  such  institutions  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  into  the  causes  of  idiocy.  Enough  has  al- 
ready been  ascertained  to  show  that  this  dreadful  affliction  is  cer- 
tainly often,  and  probably  in-most  cases,  sent  into  families  as  the  re- 
sult of  violations  of  the  laws  of  moral  and  physical  well  being; 
and  will  probably  greatly  decrease  in  prev^alence  in  proportion  as 
men  and  women  learn  and  obey  those  laws.  For  instance,  six  of 
the  inmates  of  "  Park-House  "  were  the  offspring  of  parents  who 
were  cousins.  And  it  has  also  been  made  probable  that  this 
scourge  is  more  likely  to  fall  upon  the  children  of  the  habitually 
intemperate,  than  upon  any  others. 

EDINBURGH  INSTITUTION. 

After  a  stay  of  about  two  weeks  in  London,  during  which  we 
endeavored,  as  far  as  frequent  rains  would  permit,  to  visit  what- 
ever was  most  interesting  or  instructive  in  this  great  city  of  the 
world,  (of  course  not  forgetting  the  World's  fair)  we  left  in  the 
evening  of  Monday,  July  28,  in  the  cars,  for  Edinburgh,  (428 
miles)  where  we  arrived  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning. 
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After  breakfasting,  we  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  Mr.  Cooky 
the  principal  of  the  Institution  in  that  city.  The  session  of  his 
school  was  about  to  close.  His  pupils,  numbering  about  seventy, 
were  collected  in  one  school-room,  which  was  furnished  with 
desks,  arranged  in  rows  crosswise.  A  great  variety  of  wood-cuts 
and  engravings  hung  upon  the  walls.  Among  the  pupils,  we 
noticed  one  from  Jamaica,  of  the  purest  African  descent. 

In  this  Institution,  unlike  most  others  in  the  British  Isles,  pro- 
Tision  is  made  for  teaching  trades,  among  which  are  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  printing,  etc.  The  income  of  the  Institution  is  de- 
rived wholly  from  subscriptions  and  collections,  a  large  part  of 
it  in  very  small  sums. 

Our  time  being  very  limited,  we  couH  not  form  an  opinion  of 
the  degree  of  success  attained  in  this  Institution  ;  but  with  the 
courtesy,  hospitality,  and  intelligence  of  its  principal,  we  were 
very  favorably  impressed.  Mr.  Cook  was  trained  for  his  profes- 
sion under  Mr.  Baker,  of  Doncaster,  and  had  been  some  years 
head  of  the  Dublin  Institution,  before  he  was  called  to  fill  the 
same  office  in  Edinburgh.  He  has  published  several  little 
books  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  and  a  larger  one  entitled  "A  grad- 
uated course  of  Language  Lessons  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,"*  of  this  work,  the  length  to  which  this  report  has 
already  extended,  will  preclude  our  giving  more  than  a  brief 
notice. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part,  (242  octavo  pages,) 
is  a  series  of  "  Language  Lessons the  second  part,  (72  pages,) 
contains  a  "Vocabulary"  of  several  thousand  words.  The  author 
informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  the  first  part  is  chiefly  modeled 
after  the  German  work  of  Jaeger  and  Riecke ;  and  that  much  of 
the  Vocabulary  is  taken  from  the  Lessons  of  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Anderson,  published  in  1841. 

From  the  preface  and  notes,  we  gather  that  the  vocabulary 
and  the  Language  Lessons  are  to  be  used  alternately,  and  that 
the  author's  smaller  works,  on  Scripture  History,  Natural  His- 

•  Edinburgh;  printed  by  the  pupils  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Hender- 
•OD  Row.  MDCCCL. 
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tory,  and  English  History,  are  also  to  be  used  alternately  with 
the  two  former.  This  plan  makes  it  difficult  to  get  a  clear  view 
of  the  method  adopted  for  the  development  ot  language. 

We  observe,  however,  that  the  teacher  begins  by  teaching  the 
pupil  to  write  the  six  words  many  mapy  mat,  can,  cap,  cat,  which 
can  be  written  with  only  six  letters.  Having  written  the  words, 
he  is  taught  to  spell  them  on  his  fingers,  and  then  has  their 
meaning  explained  by  pointing  to  the  object,  by  pictures  and  by 
signs.  In  the  next  six  names  taught,  some  new  letters  are  intro- 
duced, and  so  on  till  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  alphabet.  On 
this  plan,  the  pupil  may  indeed  learn  sooner  to  write  the  first 
half  dozen  words ;  but  that  he  will  learn  the  first  fifty  words, 
embracing  the  alphabet,  sooner  than  if  they  were  in  any  other 
order  may  be  doubted. 

COURSE  OF  MR.  COOK. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  learned  about  two  hundred  names, 
he  is  taught  eight  or  ten  adjectives  of  color  with  the  verb  to  be, 
thus: — ^^Hat  is  not  white.  Hat  is  black.  Hat  is  not  gret/,"  and 
directions  are  given  for  repeating  the  same  formula  with  the 
words,  milk,  rook,  swan,  pencil,  snow,  rat,  coal,  egg,  boot.  Sim- 
ilar exercises  are  given  on  other  adjectives,  from  half  a  dozen  to 
a  dozen  nouns  being  instanced  under  each  pair  of  adjectives, 
which  the  pupil  is  made  to  connect  with  the  adjectives  by  the 
two  formulas,  is  and  is  not:  e.  g.    fluid  solid.^^ 

"Bricks,  milk,  wood,  water,  stone,  blood,  money,  ink,  ink- 
stands."   The  pupils  are  also  taught  to  answer  questions,  e.  g.: 

"  Is  soot  white  ?    Is  soot  black  ?    Is  grass  red?"  &c. 
"  What  color  is  grass  ?    What  color  is  a  rook  kc. 
«  What  is  black  ?    What  is  white  ?"  &c. 

Exercises  of  this  kind,  which  the  author  informs  us  he  usually 
begins  in  the  third  month,  are  continued  to  an  extent  which  w© 
should  think  wearisome. 

The  next  step  in  teaching  what  our  author  calls  "Attribute,  a 
Noun,"  meaning  names  of  classes  of  objects,  e.  g.:  "A  tree  is  not 
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an  animal.  A  tree  is  a  plant.  A  tree  is  not  a  mineral."  And 
on  the  next  page  we  find  a  long  series  of  such  questions  as,  "  Is 
milk  a  pleasant  drink  ?  Is  muddy  water  a  pleasant  drink  1  Is 
warm  water  a  pleasant  drink  1  Is  roasted  meat  nice  food?  Is 
putrid  meat  nice  food?"  etc.  etc.    Sentences  are  then  written 

with  blanks  for  the  pupils  to  fill,  e.  g.,  "  is  a  person,  is 

a  drink,  is  a  fish,"  etc. 

When  the  pupil  has  gone  over  a  long  series  of  such  exercises, 
in  which  some  eighty  adjectives  are  introduced,  and  each  com- 
bined with  many  nouns  in  all  possible  varieties  of  the  formula 
already  given,  (which  we  should  suppose  must  consume  most  of 
the  first  year,)  the  verb  have  is  introduced,  at  first  as  a  means 
of  asserting  that  an  object  has  or  has  not  certain  parts,  e.  g.: 

"  Has — has  not.    Have — have  not^ 
"  A  head  ears  a  nose^ 

"  A  boy,  elephants,  dogs,  birds,  a  butterfly,  an  eel,  children,  a 
fly,  an  owl." 

Out  of  this  the  pupils  are  to  manufacture  such  phrases  as  these : 

"A  boy  has  a  head.  A  boy  has  ears.  A  boy  has  a  nose.  El- 
ephants have  heads.    An  eel  has  no  ears,"  etc. 

A  page  farther  (p.  15)  the  two  verbs  already  learned  appear 
together,  and  we  read,  "A  boy  is  young.  A  boy  is  not  green. 
A  boy  has  two  eyes.    A  boy  has  not  four  legs." 

On  page  16  our  author  reaches  the  intransitive  verb,  and  a  long 
series  of  questions  appear  such  as, — "  Do  the  scholars  cry  ?  Do 
the  scholars  wTite?  Does  the  desk  stand?  Does  the  desk  fall? 
Do  the  maps  stand?  Do  the  maps  hang?  Do  the  maps  laugh? 
Do  the  maps  run?  Does  a  dead  man  breath?  What  burns? 
What  does  not  burn  ?"  and  so  ad  indefinitum. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  "  Language  Lessons,"  consists  of 
interminable  series  of  questions  such  as  have  been  instanced,  or 
of  exercises  with  blanks  for  the  pupils  to  fill.  From  the  latter 
class  of  exercises  the  two  following  examples  are  selected : 
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"  The  Sheep. 

"Male— ram.  some— horns,  young— lamb,  sucks,  quadru- 
ped, four  feet,  tail— short,  body— wool.  Men  shear.  Wool 
—cloth,  sheep— grass.  Butchers— them,  flesh— roasted  and 
eaten.    It— mutton."    (Page  33.) 

"  Who  1  -  -  does  -  -  what  1  -  -  where  ?  -  -  where  ? 

"  The  inn-keeper  -  -  ale  bottles  cellar. 

We  see  the  sun  sky  us. 

We  see  leaves  trees  woods. 

The  maid  fire  grate  kitchen. 

Cart-horses  -  -  manure  carts  -  -  fields."  (Page  48.) 

These  exercises  seem  judicious,  and  may  afford  valuable  hints 
to  teachers.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  this  system  of  question- 
ing, and  exercises  with  blanks  to  be  filled,  is  carried  altogether 
too  far ;  and  that  too  few  examples  of  correct  language  are  given, 
before  the  pupil  is  required  to  fill  the  blanks.  In  many  cases 
also  the  questions  suppose  an  extent  of  knowledge  which  all  the 
class  can  hardly  jjossess ;  and  the  filling  of  the  blanks  must  fre- 
quently demand  a  skill  in  language,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  infor- 
mation, which  the  pupil  can  hardly  yet  be  supposed  to  have 
attained.  To  us  in  short,  the  greater  part  of  the  lessons  have 
an  unnatural  and  forbidding  aspect.  We  should  prefer  to  teach 
language,  after  a  vocabulary  of  nouns  and  adjectives  has  been 
mastered,  by  means  of  a  graduated  series  of  lessons,  consisting 
either  of  siiigle  sentences  or  of  little  narratives,  expressing 
familiar  or  interesting  facts.  And  we  need  not  add  that  we  can- 
not approve  of  the  plan  of  beginning  (he  teaching  of  verbs  with 
the  verb  w,  and  using  that  verb  exclusively  for  some  months. 
The  first  sentences  which  a  child  who  hears  learns,  are  never 
such  as  "  Milk  is  fluid,"  "  Milk  is  not  solid,"  but  rather  such  as, 
A  child  plays,  A  child  cries,  A  horse  runs,  A  horse  jimips,  etc. 

There  is,  however,  much  that  is  valuable  in  this  course,  and 
the  explanations  of  the  different  meanings  of  some  verbs,  and  the 
introductions  to  figurative  language  are  features  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 
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DONALDSON  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Cook  introduced  us  into  the  Donaldson  Institution,  also 
situated  in  Edinburgh.  This  is  a  magnificent  and  finely  situated 
building  erected  as  a  General  Hospital  and  house  of  refuge  for 
unfortunate  and  destitute  children,  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  Donaldson,  the  Girard  of  Edinburgh,  who  left  his  whole  for- 
tune, not  far  from  half  a  million  of  dollars,  for  that  object.  Tke 
trustees  in  whose  hands  the  disposition  of  this  munificent  legacy 
was  placed,  decided  to  admit,  among  other  recipients  of  the 
charity,  one  hundred  deaf-mute  children,  as  being  yet  more  mn- 
fortunate  than  orphans.  Only  forty  have  yet  been  admitted, 
twenty  of  each  sex.  By  the  constitution  of  this  Institution, 
children  above  the  age  of  nine  cannot  be  admitted. 

It  was  vacation,  and  we  did  not  see  the  male  instructor,  but 
with  the  female  teacher,  Miss  Walker,  herself  a  deaf  mute,  we 
had  a  very  pleasant  interview.  The  domestic  arrangements  of 
this  Hopital  are  the  most  perfect  of  any  charitable  institution  we 
have  seen. 

GLASGOW. 

After  such  a  hasty  survey  of  the  monuments  and  wonders  of 
this  Scottish  Athens  as  a  stay  of  one  day  and  night  would  permit, 
we  proceeded  to  Glasgow  by  the  way  of  Lochs  Katrine  and  Lo- 
mond. During  this  tour  through  the  chosen  land  of  romance 
and  song,  we  were  favored  with,  the  company  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Baird,  a  traveler  of  the  most  cultivated  taste,  largest  experience, 
and  rarest  conversational  powers. 

Our  kind  friend,  Mr.  Anderson,  to  whose  attentions  we  were 
so  greatly  indebted  in  London,  met  us  at  our  hotel  almost  im- 
mediately after  our  arrival  in  his  own  city,  and  conducted  us  to 
the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  under  his  care.  We  saw  a 
few  pupils,  wh6,  though  their  course  of  instruction  was  comple- 
ted, had  not  yet  left  the  Institution.  They  had  been  under  instruc- 
tion from  seven  to  eight  years.  We  proposed  to  them  several  ab- 
stract nouns  to  incorporate  into  original  sentences  of  their  owh, 
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which  they  did  in  language,  which  both  in  thought  and  expression, 
would  have  been  creditable  to  young  persons  in  the  possession  of 
all  their  senses.  With  geography  they  evinced  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  from  all  we  saw,  joined  to  the  compositions  in 
his  annual  reports,  we  regard  Mr.  Anderson  as  one  of  the  best 
practical  instructors  of  deaf  mutes  whom  we  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  with  abroad.  We  trust  he  will  have  the  means  and 
inclination  to  give  other  teachers  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  ingenuity,  by  publishing  his  processes. 

One  great  cause  of  Mr.  Anderson's  success,  is  undoubtedly  his 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  his  profession.  Such  is  his  love  for  it, 
that,  leaving  all  other  matters  to  the  care  of  the  matron,  the  excel- 
lent Mrs.  Kinniburgh,  (daughter-in-law  of  the  late  head  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Institution,)  he  spends  eight  hours  of  each  day  and  some- 
times more  in  the  direct  labor  of  instruction.  We  were  especially 
indebted  to  him  for  books  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  which  he  spared  us  from  his  library,  some  of  them  of  very 
great  value,  and  which  we  could  have  obtained  no  where  else. 

BELFAST. 

From  Glasgow  we  went  by  steamer  to  Belfast,  in  Ireland, 
where  we  visited  the  buildings  of  the  Ulster  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  the  Prin- 
cipal, (whom  we  had  met  in  London,)  was  absent,  but  we  expe- 
rienced every  attention  from  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  build- 
ing is  both  ornamental  and  convenient ;  beyond  this,  the  brief- 
ness of  our  stay  did  not  permit  us  to  make  any  observations.  We 
met  with  gratifying  attention  from  Mr.  Shaw,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Institution,  who  tendered  to  me  a 
very  kind  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  meet  them, 
which  the  urgency  of  my  arrangements  obliged  me  to  decline. 

DUBLIN.    LIVERPOOL.  HOME. 

From  Belfast  we  traveled  by  railroad  and  stage  coach  to  Dub- 
lin, where  we  visited  the  National  Irish  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  dumb  at  Claremont,  near  the  capitol.  We  found  the  male 
pupils  assembled  in  a  large  school  room.    We  only  caw  the  per- 
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formance  of  one  them,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  nine, 
and  had  been  long  under  instruction.  He  used  language  remark- 
ably well ;  but  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  he  acquired  it  chiefly 
through  the  ear,  (though  unable  to  read  or  write  when  he  entered,) 
we  were  unable,  from  his  case,  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  success 
attained  here  in  teaching  deaf  mutes  from  birth.  In  this  Insti- 
tution, the  males  and  females  are  separated  almost  as  strictly  as 
in  France. 

We  also  visited  a  day  school  in  Dublin,  under  the  instruction 
and  management  of  Mr.  Overend.  We  saw  the  teacher,  but  the 
school  was  not  in  session.  It  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  and 
has  existed  twenty-five  years.  Crossing  the  channel  to  Holyhead, 
we  proceeded  by  way  of  Bangor  and  Chester  to  Liverpool.  The 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  latter  city  is  a  neat 
building,  but,  as  the  principal  was  out  and  it  was  vacation,  we 
were  unable  to  form  any  estimate  concerning  its  character  as  a 
sehool.  , 

This  was  the  last  Institution  we  visited.  On  Monday,  August 
6,  we  embarked  on  board  the  splendid  American  Steamer  Baltic, 
and  arrived  at  New-York  early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
having  in  addition  to  the  happiness  of  a  safe  return  home,  after 
so  long  a  journey,  the  gratification  of  coming  on  the  quickest  pas- 
sage across  the  Atlantic  ever  yet  accomplished. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  these  details  concerning  the  quite  large  num- 
ber of  European  institutions  which  I  was  able  to  visit,  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution  under  which  this  report  is  submitted,  seems  to 
require  that  I  should  present  some  general  views,  based  on  the 
results  of  my  observations.  In  so  doing,  the  length  to  which 
this  paper  has  already  extended,  and  the  late  period  to  which 
the  pressure  of  other  official  duties  has  delayed  its  completion, 
will  compel  me  to  be  brief. 

I  found  nothing  in  the  arrangements  of  the  European  school 
rooms,  which  I  can  recommend  as  an  improvement  in  our  own. 
In  most  of  them,  all  the  classes  of  one  department,  if  not  of  both, 
were  assembled  in  a  single  room,  and  in  all,  except  in  the  male 
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department  of  tlie  National  Institution  of  Paris,  there  were  two 
or  more  classes  in  the  same  room.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  interruptions,  and  distractions  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  are  thus  greatly  multiplied. 

Neither  does  there  exist  in  any  of  the  European  schools  that 
apparatus  deemed  essential  in  our  own,  a  large  slate  for  every 
pupil  in  each  class,  so  that  each  writes  his  ordinary  school  ex- 
ercises standing,  and  in  a  character  to  be  read  at  the  distance  of 
several  feet.  The  universal  rule  in  Europe  is  the  use  of  small 
slates  for  the  pupils,  who  were  called  up  to  the  blackboard,  one 
or  a  few  at  a  time,  and  only  on  special  occasions.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  teacher  on  our  plan  can  read 
and  correct  the  sentences  written  by  the  pupil,  and  the  more 
speedy  acquisition  of  a  bold,  free  and  legible  style  of  hand-wri- 
ting, it  appeared  to  us  that  the  constant  habit  of  sitting  inactive 
in  school,  stooping  over  a  desk,  and  writing  on  small  slates,  must 
be  u^vorable,  not  less  to  th^  mental  activity  than  to  the  phys- 
ical development  of  the  children. 

With  respect  to  the  other  apparatus  of  instruction,  the  only 
thing  I  now  recollect  that  struck  me  as  a  valuable  improvement? 
was  the  collection  of  models  of  objects  and  implements,  and  of 
seeds  and  grains  in  the  Institution  of  Ghent.  The  profusion  of 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  some  of  the  school  rooms,  I  should  re- 
gard as  rather  tending  to  distract  the  pupil's  attention  from  his 
lessons.  Pictures  are  doubtless  very  useful  in  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion; but  they  had  better  be  kept  in  a  cabinet  or  port  folio, 
and  exhibited  when  they  are  required  to  illustrate  the  lesson  in 
hand.  They  will  then  awaken  more  interest  than  if  already  long 
familiar  to  the  eye.  The  case,  however,  is  different  with  maps, 
and  with  such  figures  and  diagrams  as  may  be  needed  for  daily 
use. 

In  analysing  the  courses  of  lessons  which  we  found  in  use  in 
different  European  schools,  I  have  already  stated  somewhat  fully 
the  ground  on  which  our  own  course  appears  to  me  on  the  whole 
the  best.  And  I  may  add  that  it  keeps  in  most  respects  nearly  a 
mean  between  the  wide  extremes  of  European  methods.  Some 
of  the  school  room  processes,  however,  it  has  been  seen,  have 
been  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  American  teachers. 
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"With  respect  to  the  clearness  and  impressiveness  of  the  signs 
used,  also,  it  has  been  seen  that  our  schools  have  decidedly  the 
advantage  over  most  of  those  in  Europe. 

With  so  many  circumstances  in  our  favor,  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising that  whenever  we  could  test  the  attainments  of  the  pupils 
in  the  schools  we  visited,  we  invariably  found  them  not  superior, 
and  for  the  most  part  inferior  to  our  own  of  the  same  standing. 

I  have  already  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Board,  the  Parisian  plan  of  appointing  aspirants^  who  shall 
have  some  preparatory  trial  and  training  before  receiving  perma- 
nent appointments  as  teachers. 

With  respect  to  mechanical  instruction,  we  found  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  teaching  of  trades  almost  every  where  re- 
garded as  a  very  important  part  of  the  plan  of  education.  The 
different  practice  in  Great  Britain  is  governed  by  reasons  appli- 
cable to  our  circumstances  either  not  at  all,  or  only  to  a  ]§!Qited 
extent ;  and  counterbalanced  by  stronger  reasons  on  the  other 
side,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat. 

The  choice  of  trades  also,  is  for  the  most  part  very  similar  to 
our  own.  As  additional  trades,  printing,  and  some  branches  of 
the  fine  arts,  are  the  most  eligible  that  we  found  practiced.  The 
attention  paid  to  drawing  in  most  of  the  European  schools,  is  an 
example  we  should  do  well  to  emulate  more  than  we  have  yet 
done. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  European  schools,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  we  found  characterised  by  neatness,  and 
an  enlightened  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 
On  this  subject  however,  I  am  happy  to  say,  we  have  scarcely 
any  improvements  to  make  at  home.  The  diet  of  those  schools 
is  plain  and  meagre,  as  compared  with  our  own ;  but  with  them 
as  with  ourselves,  the  diet  of  the  pupils  must  be  made  to  corres- 
pond to  the  general  style  of  living  in  the  classes  of  society  from 
which  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils  come,  and  to  which  they 
return. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  instruction  in  articulation.  On 
this  head,  I  can  but  repeat  and  confirm  the  views  expressed  in 
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the  able  report  of  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  made  to  the  Board 
seven  years  ago.  Mr.  Day's  opportunities  for  testing  thoroughly 
the  results  attained  in  the  most  celebrated  articulating  schools 
were  much  more  extensive  than  those  enjoyed  by  myself ;  and  to 
his  conclusions,  (the  result  of  the  most  thorough  and  searching 
examination  of  those  schools  perhaps  ever  made,)  that  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  is  scarcely  ever  of  decided  benefit,  except 
when  the  faculty  of  speech  has  been  acquired  through  the  ear, 
all  the  observations  I  was  able  to.  make  only  bring  additional  con- 
firmation. On  this  point,  therefore,  I  have  only  to  recommend 
that  we  should  not  slacken  our  endeavors  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove the  articulation  of  such  of  our  pupils  as  already  possess 
some  ability  to  speak.  I  would,  however,  strongly  recommend 
to  all  parents  and  relatives  of  children  who  either  become  deaf 
after  learning  to  speak,  or  are  only  partially  deaf,  to  make  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  their  ability  to  speak  an  object 
of  special  attention,  and  to  exercise  them  continually  in  reading 
on  the  lips.  It  is  in  the  family,  and  in  the  tender  years  of  in- 
fancy, that  the  utterance  of  deaf  children  will  be  most  readily 
and  surely  improved. 

In  submitting  to  the  Board,  and  to  those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  deaf-mute  instruction,  this  long  and  hurriedly  written 
Report,  the  undersigned  would  apologise  for  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  scenes  and  incidents  of  travel,  having  no  connection 
with  the  main  object  of  this  paper.  Visiting  for  the  first,  and  in 
all  human  probability  for  the  last  time,  scenes  that,  for  their  own 
beauty  or  grandeur,  or  for  the  associations  of  genius  and  renown 
connected  with  them,  awakened  the  deepest  and  liveliest  inter- 
est, he  could  not  refrain  from  giving  them  a  passing  notice.  To 
his  personal  friends,  he  has  reason  to  think  this  feature  of  the 
present  narrative  will  not  be  unacceptable ;  and  if  the  faithful 
record  of  his  impressions  concerning  the  European  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  be  found  of  any  value  to 
American  teachers,  he  trusts  they  will  excuse  the  digressions  in 
which  he  has  indulged. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
JSTew-Yorky  February  10,  1852.  J 
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(  B  ) 

Composition  of  Benard  of  the  classe  de  perfectionne- 
ment,  written  from  I.  Lewis  Feet's  narrative  in  signs, 
of  our  Continental  tour.  (Corrections  by  the  teacher, 
made  in  red  ink,  are  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  some 
minor  ones  omitted.  Words  crossed  off  by  the  teach- 
er are  in  italics. 

Mons.  Lewis  Peet  m'a  raconte  son  voyage  dans  plusieurs  con  trees 
de  PEurope  avec  son  pere  et  [trois  de]  ses  eleves  [qui  sont]  fort 
instruits :  II  y  a  deux  mois  et  demi  les  cinq  americans  son  venus 
ici  pour  nous  voir  et  pour  visiter  Tlnstitution,  peu  de  temps 
apreSj  lis  sont  partis  de  Paris  pour  Marseille.  [lis  sont  alles]  par 
la  diligence,  le  chemin  de  fer,  et  le  bateau- a- vapeur.  La,  ils  se 
sont  amuses  a  contempler  les  dififerents  aspects  des  montagnes, 
des  vallees  et  des  plains  dans  des  [les]  provinces  de  Touest  et  du 
sud  ;  lis  sont  entres  dans  I'ecole  des  sourds-muets  de  Lyon  pour 
[enj  voir  les  sourds-muets  [eleves.  | 

De-la,  ils  sont  arrives  a  Marseille  ou  ils  oa  vu  I'ecole  des  S. 
M.,  plusieurs  monuments,  le  port,  un  grand  nombre  debatiments 
de  commerce,  etc. 

Puis  s'etant  embarqu6s  dans  le  bateau- a- vapeur  sur  la  mer 
mediterranee,  [ils  ont  navigue]  pendant  4  jours,  ils  sont  enfin 
arrives  a  Naples,  ou  ils  on  eu  la  pitie  de  voir  un  grand  nombre 
de  pauvres  etj  ils  ont  vu  surtout  beaucoup  de  pecheurs  qui  s'oc- 
cupaint  a  la  peche,  [dans]  cette  ville  ils  y  sont  restes  pendant 
trois  jours. 

lis  ont  voulu  voir  le  mont  Yesuve,  pres  de  Naples,  ils  sont 
montes  aux  [sur  des]  mulcts  pour  arriver  au  sommet  du  mont 
dont  le  milieu  empcche  d'y  monter  les  mulcts,  ils  sont  [ces  mes- 
sieurs ont  ete]  oblige  d'y  monter  longtemps  avec  leur  batons  en 
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/er  [ferr^s].  lis  sont  [etaientj  bien  fatigu6es.  Des  guides  leur 
ont  amenS  par  la  corde  [les  ont  tires  avec  une  corde]  et  ils  sont 
enfin  arrives  au  sommet  du  mont-Vesuve  ou.  ils  ont  vu  avec  I'effroi 
la  fum6e  et  [senti]  la  chaleur  du  Volcan ;  ils  ont  apercu  de  loin 
des  sommets  de^  montagnes  et  de^  collines  des  vallees,  un  grand 
nombre  d'iles  et  de  villes,  des  belles  [les  beaux]  en  environs  des 
villes,  etc. ;  Ensuite,  ils  sont  descendus  vitement  du  sommet 
et  ils  ont  admire  la  ville  de  pompei  pleine  des  matieres  [qui  fut 
engloutie  sous]  tourbillons  de  flammes,  de  fumee  et  des  matieres 
fondues  sous  I'empire  des  romains,  etc.  Dela,  ils  se  sont  rendus 
a  Rome  par  la  voiture  ou  ils  ont  vu  un  ancien  gondole,  plusieurs 
monuments  de  I'antiquite,  la  grand  Statue  de  St.  pierre  dans 
I'eglise  du  meme  nom,  le  pape  IX,  etc.  Puis  [ils  sont  alles]  a 
Florence  dont  le  climat  est  doux  et  delicieux  et  la  ville  est  tres- 
belle  et  magnifique  ainsi  qu  a  Genes. 

lis  sont  partis  de  Genes  pour  Venise  dont  la  ville  forme  un 
demi-cercle.  Les  habitants  ne  circulent  jamais  dans  les  rues 
ainsi  que  les  [en]  voitures  et  les  [ni  comme]  pietons  et  [mais]  ils 
se  promenent  toujours  sur  les  rues  de  Veau  [des  canaux]. 

lis  sont  bien  aiscs  d'y  circuler  pendant  quelques  heures.  De  la 
ils  ont  voyage  en  Suisse,  ou  ils  ont  cte  frapppes  de  I'aspect  des 
montagnes,  [ils  ont  vu]  peu  de  plaines,  [mais]  d'immenses  chutes 
d'eau,  ils  se  sont  embarques  dans  le  bateau-a-vapeur  sur  le  rhin 
ou  ils  sont  [ont  6te]  attentifs  aux  divers  aspects  [sites]  de  I'alle- 
magne  et  de  I'alsace  dans  la  France,  et  ils  sont  arrives  a  Cologne 
pres  d'aix-la-chapelle  ou  charlemagne,  empereur  d'occident 
mourut  en  814. 

Ils  sont  all<^s  a  la  [en]  hollande,  ou  ils  ont  vu  quelques  parties 
d'une  vaste  plaine  qui  sont  plus  basses  que  les  eaux  de  la  mer  du 
nord  et  des  digues  immenses  pour  les  garantir  des  inondations,  ils 
ont  vu  la  ville  d' Amsterdam  qui  est  une  des  villes  les  plus  floris- 
santes  de  I'Europe  et  la  Statue  de  Spinosa  elevee  sur  une  place 
de  cet  ville.  lis  sont  entres  a  La  haye  dans  la  ville  [qui]  est  la 
plus  jolie  de  la  hollande  et  [qui  fait]  le  commerce  du  tabac ; 
Puis,  ils  sont  passes  par  Anvers  ou  nous  avons  pris  un  beau  fort 
sous  le  commande[ment]  du  Due  d'Orleans.  lis  sont  arrives  a 
Bruxelles,  la  capitale  de  la  belgique,  a  Waterloo  ou  L'Empereur 
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Napoleon  fut  vaincu  par  les  allies  en  1815.  cette  contree  leur 
ofifre  un  agreable  vari6t6  de  bois,  de  prairies  et  de  champs.  lis 
Be  sont  rendus  a  Liege  pour  voir  I'ecole  des  sourds-muets  et  lis 
sont  arrives  a  Lille  ou  on  fait  un  grand  commerce  de  dentelle« 
ainsi  que  la  Belgique.  lis  sont  partis  de  cette  ville  pour  Paris 
par  le  chemin  de  fer  et  depuis  quelques  jours  ils  sont  revenus  ici 
pour  nous  voir,  nous  sommes  bien  content  de  les  voir;  Mo°8. 
Lewis  Peet  m'a  dit  que  I'lnstitution  de  Paris  est  la  plus  belle  de 
plusieurs  [celles  des]  contr^es  de  I'Europe  qu'il  avail  fait  voyage, 
[a  visitees.] 


(  c. ) 

One  of  the  compositions  of  the  pupils  of  the  classe  de 
perfedionnement  on  the  Division  of  Time  in  the  National 
Institution. 

Details  sur  Pemploi  d'une  journee  a  P Institution. 

Le  diraanche,  comme  [c'est]  un  jour  de  conge,  le  bruit  du 
tambour  [ne]  nous  eveille  [qu']  a  6  heures  du  matin.  Nous  faisons 
nous-memes  nos  lits  ;  puis,  nous  allons  a  la  [salle  de  |  toillette 
pour  nous  laver  les  mains  et  la  figure,  nous  mettons  [prenons]  nos 
tuniques  dans  les  vestiaires.  Ensuite,  nous  descendons  des  dor- 
toirs  dans  la  salle  d'ctude,  ou  un  el^ve  recite  la  priere  du  matin 
en  presence  de  ses  camarades.  Apr(^s  la  priere,  nous  prencZons 
des  morceaux  de  pain  sec  a  7  heures.  Pendant  le  dejeuner,  nous 
jouons  tantot  dans  le  jardin  tantot  dans  la  cour.  A  7  heures  J  le 
bruit  du  tambour  nous  fait  aller  etudier  dans  la  salle.  A  9  heures 
nous  montons  a  la  chapelle  pour  assisters  a  la  messe.  Apres  la 
messe,  on  examine  nos  tuniques  dans  la  galerie  des  classes.  En- 
suite,  nous  jouons  dans  la  cour  ou  dans  le  jardin.  M.  le  Directeur 
permet  que  les  parents  [des  eleves]  viennent  [les]  chercher  leur 
eleves  a  I'institution  le  dimanche.  Quand  midi  sonne,  nous 
entrons  diner  au  r^fectoire,  aprcs  notre  diner,  nous  allons  aux 
v^pres  a  la  chapelle.  Ensuite  nous  sortons  sous  la  conduite  de 
notre  maitre  d'etude,  de  I'ccole  pour  aller  a  la  promenade  dans 
Paris  ou  a  la  campagne.    Apr^s  notre  promenadcj  [quand]  nous 
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revenons  a  I'ccole,  nous  montons  dans  les  vestiaires  pour  mettre 
nous  blouses ;  puis  nous  descendons  dans  la  cour  [ou]  nous  prenons 
des  morceaux  de  pain.  A  6  lieures  ^  nous  faisons  nos  etudes 
dans  la  salle  jusqu'a  7  heures  ^.  nous  prenons  ordinairement  de 
la  vlande  et  quelque  du  lapin  et  du  dessert.  Apres  un  demi- 
heure  de  noire  souper,  nous  jouons  dans  la  cour  ou  dans  le  jardin. 
A  8  heures  I,  nous  rontons  [rentrons]  dans  la  salle  d'etude, 
ou  un  cleve  dit  la  pri^re  du  soir  devant  leur  [ses]  camarades. 
Apres  la  priere,  nous  montons  nou  coucher  dans  les  dortoirs. 
Le  veilleur  de  rinstitution  nous  suj^eille  toujours  pendant  notre 
sommeil. 

Le  jeudi,  le  tambour  nous  eveille  a  5  heures  du  matin,  nous 
faisons  nous-meme  nos  lits,  puis  nous  allons  nous  laver  a  la  [salle 
de]  toilette.  Apres  une  demi-heure  de  notre  toilette,  nous  de- 
scendons dans  la  salle  d'etude,  ou  nous  faisons  la  priere  du  matin. 
Apres  la  priere,  nous  studious  jusque'a  7  heures.  En  nous 
rangeant  le  long  de  la  galerie  de  la  cour  nous  prenons  des  mor- 
ceaux,  nous  allons  jouer  dans  le  jardin  ou  dan  la  cour.  A  7 
heure  et  demie,  nous  allons  [les  eleves  vont]  dans  les  ateliers  qui 
sont  ceux  des  tourneurs,  des  menuisiers,  des  tailleurs,  des  cordon- 
niers,  de  lithographic,  nous  [Nos  camarades]  y  travaillent  jusqu'a 
10  heures  pendant  que  les  eleves  de  M.  Vaisse  s'instruissent  dans 
la  classe  d'instruction  complementaire  et  que  les  nouveaux  eleves 
etudient  dans  la  salle  [d'etude].  nous  montons  assister  a  la  messe 
dans  la  chapelle.  Apres  la  messe,  nous  decendons  dans  la  salle 
d'etude  pour  reprende  [apprendre]  nos  lemons  jus  q'a  midi.  [A 
eette  heure]  nous  entrons  au  refectoire,  ou  nous  nous  lavons  les 
mains  a  la  fontaine  en  marbre  blanc.  nous  mangeons  de  la  soupe, 
du  boeuf  et  des  pommes  de  terre  frites.  Apres  une  demi-heure, 
nous  jouons  dans  la  cour  ou  dans  le  jardin.  [Quand]  une  heure 
de  I'apri  s-midi  sonne,  nous  entrons  dans  la  classe  d'ecriture  pour 
ajoprendre  [une  le^on].  A  2  heures,  nous  allons  dans  le  jardin 
ou  un  maitre  de  gymnastique  nous  enseigne  divers  exercises. 
Quand  3  heures  sonnent,  nous  montons  mettre  nos  tuniques  dans 
les  vestiaires  pour  aller  a  la  promenade  dans  Paris  ou  k  la 
campagne.  Apres  nous  etre  promenos,  nous  sommes  rentrts 
[rentrons]  a  I'lnstitution.  nous  allons  dans  les  vestiaires,  pour 
mettre  nos  blouses,    puis  nous  descendons  des  morceaux  de  pain 
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a  [pour J  gouter.  A  [partir  de]  6  h.  ^  nous  etudions  dans  la  salle 
jusqu'a  7  lieure  nous  mangeons  du  bo^uf  ou  du  veau  et  du 
dessert.  Apres  le  souper,  nous  jouons  dans  le  jardin.  A  8  h.  J 
nous  faisons  la  priere  du  soir  dans  la  salle  d'etude,  Ensuite  nous 
inontons  nous  coucher  dans  les  dortoirs. 

Le  lundi  comme  le  mardi,  iemercredi,le  vendredi  etlesamedi, 
nous  nous  levons  a  cinq  heures  du  matin,  nous  allons  nous  laver 
les  mains  et  la  figure  dans  la  [salle  de]  toilette,  puis  nous  met- 
tons  nos  blouses,  nous  descendons  dans  la  salle  d'etude  ou  nous 
faisons  la  priere  du  matin,  apres  la  priere  nous  [nous]  y  prendons 
[livrons  a]  nos  etudes  jusqu'a  7  h.  [Alors]  nous  prenons  des 
morceaux  de  pain  see.  Pendant  notre  dejeuner,  nous  jouons  dans 
le  jardin  ou  dans  la  cour.  A  7  lieure  \  les  eleves  travaillent  [des 
classes  ordinaires  se  mettcnt  a  travailler]  dans  les  ateliers  [pour] 
jusqu'a  10  h.  pendant  que  ceux  de  M.  Vaisse  s'instruissent  le 
lundi  du  matiuj  le  mardi  du  mathi^  le  mercredi  du  matin  et  du  soir^ 
le  vendredi  du  matin  et  le  samedi  du  matin  et  du  soir,  et  que  les 
nouveaux  eleves  etudient  dans  le  [seconde]  salle  [d'etude].  A 10 
heures  nous  nous  instruisons  dans  les  classes.  Quand  elles  finisseni 
[sont  finies]  a  midi,  nous  mangeons  dela  soupe,  du  boeuf,  du 
macarroni.  Ensuite  nous  allons  jouer  dans  le  jardin.  A  1  heure 
del'apres-midi,  on  nous  apprend  a  dessiner  le  lundi,  le  mercredi, 
et  le  vendredi  dans  la  ciasse  de  dessin,  et  a  ecrire  le  mardi,  le 
jeudi  et  le  samedi  dans  la  ciasse  d'ecriture.  A  2  heures,  nous 
rentrons  dans  les  classes.  A  4  heures  elles  sont  ferm^es.  nous 
emportons  nos  ordoises  et  nos  cahiers  dans  la  salle  d'etude.  nous 
mangeons  du  pain  sec  a  gouter,  nous  jouons  pendant  notre  gouter 
dans  le  jardin.  a  4  heures  le  bruit  du  tambour  nous  fait  aller 
dans  les  ateliers.  Les  nouveaux  eleves  etudient  dans  la  salle 
pendant  le  travail.  A  6  heures  ils  jouent  dans  la  cour.  Quand 
les  ateliers  sont  fermes  a  6  heures  J,  nous  allons  prendre  nos 
lemons  dans  la  salle  d'etude  jusqu'a  7  heures  J,  [alors]  nous  en- 
trons  au  refectoire  pour  souper  du  [de]  boeuf  et  du  [de]  dessert. 
Ensuite  nous  jouons  dans  le  jardin.  A  8  h.  ^  Apres  avoir  fait 
ia  priere  du  soir,  nous  montons  dans  les  dortoirs  pour  nous 
<soucher. 

Facet,  Eleve  de  M.  Vaisse^ 

Et  moniteur  de  M.  Lenoir. 

18 


(D.  ) 


LESSONS  OF  PROFS.  LENOIR  AND  PELISSIER. 

Mr.  Lenoir  begins  with  the  verbs  bring  and  show  in  the  impera- 
tive, in  snch  phrases  as  :  "  Bring  a  book^  bring  an  inkstand,  bring 
a  chair  and  "  Show  a  picture,  show  a  stove^  show  a  window,'' 
etc.  This  exercise  is  continued  till  the  movable  objects  in  the  class- 
are  all  brought,  and  the  immovable  ones  shown.  In  the  second  lesson 
various  articles  of  dress  are  required  to  be  brought;  e.  g.  "  Bring  » 
bat,  bring  a  pantaloon,  bring  a  boot."  In  each  lesson  the  article* 
are  arranged  in  two  columns,  the  masculine  in  one,  the  feminine  in 
the  other,  marked  by  the  difference  of  termination  in  the  article,  uriy 
une:  e.  g.  "  apporte  un  Soulier,"  (bring  a  shoe)  ;  "  apporte  wne 
botte,"  (bring  a  boot.) 

The  third  and  fourth  lessons  are  given  to  the  farther  explanation 
of  the  natural  and  artificial  gender  of  nouns.  In  B^bian^s  course 
they  would  precede  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  first  two  lessons. 

In  the  fifth  lesson  proper  names  of  persons  in  the  class  are  intro- 
duced, with  the  verbs  carry,  take,  show,  in  the  present  indicative, 
6.  g.  "  Girod  carries  a  book;  Sehermer  takes  a  chair;  Henri  shows  » 
|>illar." 

In  the  sixth  lesson  give  to  is  introduced,  e.  g.  "  Faget  gives  a  sbee 
to  Damour;  Sehermer  gives  a  chair  to  Mr.  Lenoir." 

Break  and  tear  are  taught  next,  e.  g.  Girod  breaks  a  slate  ;  Raze 
tears  a  handkerchief." 

After  a  few  lessons  in  the  plural  form,  the  definite  article  is  intro- 
duced  thus: 

"  Take  a  book — take  the  book  of  Mr.  Lenoir." 
"  Take  a  chair — take  the  chair  of  Navarin." 

Several  lessons  follow  on  the  names  of  parts  of  the  body,  which> 
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(as  all  other  names  are)  are  taught  in  phrases,  e.  g.  "  Touch  the 
bead,  touch  the  hair,  touch  the  face;"  and  so  on  to  the  heel.  And 
again,  "  Raz  ,  touch  the  nose  of  J."  ;  "  Girod,  touch  the  tongue 
of  Raze,"  etc.  And  a  little  further:  "  Navarin  pulls  the  ears  of 
Girod";  "  Schermer  counts  the  teeth  of  Chabot."  "  Noyer  opens 
the  eyes  of  Schermer";  "  Faget  examines  the  tongue  of  Noyer,"  etc 

Several  lessons  follow  in  which  certain  peculiarities  in  the  use  of 
the  French  articles  are  illustrated,  and  some  new  verbs  introduced; 
e.  g.  "  Reveilhac  eats  the  nuts  of  Gardembois."  "  Schermer  cuts 
meat.    Schermer  cuts  the  meat  of  Henri." 

In  lesson  23,  the  adjective  of  color  is  introduced.  Here,  for  a 
few  lessons,  the  rule  of  teaching  all  words  in  sentences  is  relaxed, 
and  we  find  columns  of  such  phrases  as: 

A  black  hat  Black  hats 

A  white  hat  White  hats 

A  red  book  Yellow  books 

A  green  book,  etc.  Green  books,  etc. 

Other  adjectives  are  introduced  in  a  somewhat  promiscuous  order, 
as,  round,  long?  square,  good,  bad,  strong,  weak,  old,  young,  straight, 
crooked. 

In  the  27th  lesson,  names  of  members  are  introduced,  and  in  the 
29th  the  \erhs  have  and  see;  e.g.  "  Mr.  Lenoir  has  two  chairs. 
Navarin  has  nine  long  tables.  Mr.  Lenoir  has  eighteen  inkstands. 
Mr.  Lenoir  has  four  blackboards.  Navarin  sees  fifteen  houses.  Mr. 
Lenoir  sees  fourteen  dogs  "  And  a  little  further:  "  Give  thirty-five 
books  to  Navarin.  Give  forty-seven  cherries  to  Henri.  Give  thir- 
ty-nine pears  to  Raze. 

In  lesson  37,  the  conjunction  and,  is  thus  introduced: 
A  book,  a  book,  a  book — three  books. 
A  book,  a  copy-book — a  book  and  a  copy-book. 

The  personal  pronouns,  and  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  in  the 
present  tense  are  taught  in  lesson  40.  The  following,  from  lesson 
42,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  illustrations: 

"  I  have  a  bitch,  she  eats  bones. 

I  have  two  dogs,  they  wag  their  tails." 


In  lesson  48,  the  verb  to  he  is  introduced  in  the  present.  As  spe- 
cimens of  the  illustrative  sentences,  we  quote  : 
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"  I  am  tall.  Thou  art  little.  R.  is  fat,  he  is  wise  Pauline 
speaks,  she  is  young.    C.  and  H.  are  indolent,  they  are  ignorant." 

After  some  lessons  on  the  prepositions,  to^  from^  on,  under,  in, 
with,  between  ;  the  divisions  of  time  are  introduced  in  lessons  57, 
58,  59;  and  in  lesson  60,  the  three  simple  tenses  are  introduced  on 
this  wise: 

**  I  draw,  I  have  drawn,  I  shall  draw% 

Thou  drawest.  Thou  hast  drawn,  Thou  wilt  draw. 

He  draws,  etc.  He  has  drawn,  etc.  He  will  draw,  etc. 

These  three  tenses  are  then  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  sentences, 
e.  g.  "  Damour  and  Faget  will  eat  cake  next  Sunday." 

The  Cahier  of  the  first  year  concludes  with  some  lessons  on  nega- 
tion and  interrogation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  analysis  of  this  course  farthei .  So 
much  as  is  here  given  will  suffice,  by  comparing  it  with  the  analy- 
ses heretofore  given  of  the  lessons  of  Pendola  of  Sienna,  and  Cook  of 
Edinburgh,  to  show  the  great  difference  between  the  methods  used  in 
different  European  institutions. 

The  lessons  of  Mr.  Pelissier,  while  they  bear  some  general  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Mr.  Lencir,  seem  quite  closely  copied  from  the 
course  of  his  own  teacher,  the  Abbe  Chazottes,  of  Toulouse,  as  ana- 
lyzed, in  considerable  detail,  in  the  fourth  circular.  Beginning  with 
the  phrases: 

"  Bring  a  book 
Bring  a  penknife,"  etc.; 

(avoiding  at  first  nouns  feminine;)  the  pupil  is  taught  the  six  person- 
al terminations  of  the  verb,  and  the  three  "  absolute"  tenses,  in  the 
fifth  lesson,  or  as  soon  as  he  knows  the  names  of  a  score  of  familiar 
objects,  with  the  regular  formation  of  the  plural.  The  lessons  pursue 
the  nomenclature  of  familiar  objects,  each  introduced  in  a  short  sen- 
tence; e.  g.  (Lesson  8.) 
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and  (Lesson  11,) 

He  will  buy  < 


a  carnage 
a  cart 
a  house 
a  chateau 


In  Lesson  12,  the  definite  article  is  thus  illustrated: 
Bring  a  book-— put  down  the  book. 

C  a  cock  C  the  cock 

He  looks  at  ^  a  dog  He  will  buy  <  the  dog  * 

(  a  cat  (  the  cat. 

In  Lesson  26,  (the  lessons  are  generally  of  such  a  length  as  may 
be  learned  in  a  day  or  two,)  adjectives  are  introduced;  and  in  lesson 
34,  the  verb  to  he,  in  such  examples  as: 

I  am  sick  We  are  sick 

Thou  art  sick  You  are  sick 

He  is  sick  They  are  sick. 

The  verb  have,  expressing  property  or  possession,  appears  in  les- 
son 42,  e.  g. 

I  have      ^  We  have  ) 

Thou  hast  >  some  money.        You  have  >  some  money. 

lie  has     )  They  have  ) 

In  Lesson  47,  the  forms  of  language  already  taught  are  employed 
in  forming  little  descriptions,  or  characters,  e.  g. 

"  Felix  is  studious,  obedient,  pious,  modest,  honest,  quiet  ;  Mr. 
Pelissier  loves  this  child  much. 

"  Picart  is  indolent,  conceited,  vicious,  lying  ;  Mr.  Pelissier  does 
not  love  this  child." 


The  above  specimens  may  be  regarded  as  fair  samples  of  the  les- 
sons in  question.  It  appears  to  us  that  they  carry  to  the  extreme 
the  principle  of  teaching  words  only  in  complete  sentences.  We  are 
strongly  inclined  to  doubt  whether  a  column  of  names  will  be  more 
interesting  to  a  deaf-mute  pupi!,  or  better  remembered,  because  each 
one  is  preceded  by,  "  He  looks  at,"  or  "  She  tears." 


(  E.  ) 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM  AT  ROME. 

[Correspondence  of  the  New- York  Evangelist.] 

Rome,  April  29th,  1851. 
I  have  just  parted  with  Dr.  Peet,  President  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asyhim  at  New-York,  who  has  been  here  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
with  his  son  and  three  of  the  pupils  of  his  institution.  We  have 
had  many  American  visitors  here  at  Rome  this  winter,  who  in  one 
way  and  another,  have  made  a  favorable  impression  in  regard  to  the 
civilization  and  character  of  our  country — but  none  who  has  done 
us  more  credit,  as  far  as  attention  has  been  drawn  to  them,  than  these 
pupils  of  Dr.  Peet. 

Beggary  in  this  land  is  an  honorable  and  sacred  profession  ;  and 
the  various  afflictions  of  life  which  can  be  turned  to  account  in  this 
department,  have,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  acquired  a  certain  com- 
mercial value,  which  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  a  large  part  of 
the  people  in  the  observance  of  them.  A  stroke  of  the  palsy,  for 
example,  is  worth  a  comfortable  living  to  a  man  exposed  up(  n  the 
public  square — a  case  of  blindness  will  support  a  large  family,  if  it 
obtains  a  good  street  to  show  itself;  and  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  may 
be  considered  equal  to  the  title  by  divine  right  of  "  your  royal  high- 
ness," among  beggars.  The  sight,  therefore,  of  these  intelligent, 
polite,  and  gay-hearted  young  men  with  Dr.  Peet,  raised  above  the 
insulting  pity  of  the  world  by  education,  and  only  distinguishable 
from  the  other  educated  gentlemen  from  England  and  America,  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  conversing  by  signs  instead  of  with  the 
voice,  excites  admiration  and  surprise;  and  elicits  warm  praises  of 
our  country,  whose  institutions  produced  such  results. 

I  made  several  visits  with  Dr.  Peet  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 
of  this  city,  located  near  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  The  buildings 
are  very  large,  and  the  halls  and  chambers  such  rooms  as  we  do  not 
see  in  America,  on  the  old  Roman  scale  of  grandeur.    They  were. 
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however,  originally  built  for  manufactories,  and  have  been  used  for 
the  present  purpose  only  since  1S41.  No  such  structures  have  been 
erected  in  Rome  for  half  a  century.  They  could  be  made  to  accom- 
modate about  400  pupils.  The  buildings  and  garden  cover  about 
two  acres. 

We  found  there  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls,  under  the  instruction  of 
four  priests  and  four  nuns,  occupying  separate  buildings.    There  is 
.-also  a  director,  a  priest  who  oversees  both  departments,  and  the  in- 
stitution is  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Brignoli,  (not  of  the 
Cardinal  Vicar,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  other  schools  of  Rome.) 

The  director  is  paid  ten  dollars  a  month,  with  six  dollars  allow- 
ance for  table;  the  professors,  all  of  them  writing  themselves  Don, 
receive  six  dollars  a  month  and  the  same  for  table.  Each  pupil  pays 
four  dollars  a  month,  and  for  this  receives  clothes,  books  and  every- 
thing. Such  are  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  institution:  it  has 
not  a  dollar  of  funds,  and  receives  no  appropriation  from  government 
or  aid  from  any  society.  They  looked,  indeed,  poveity  stricken  there; 
but  we  could  not  understand  how  they  managed  to  live  as^well  as 
they  do.  The  rooms  were  well  kept,  and  the  holiday  clothes  of  the 
boys  were  clean  and  becoming.  The  Dons  shrugged  their  shouldei* 
to  their  very  ears,  when  we  asked  what  salary  they  had,  and  ex- 
claimed that  it  was  una  sachezza,  that  is,  a  little  shocking  affair. 
But  they  added,  "we  make  this  properly  a  work  of  charity." 

We  could  not  examine  thoroughly  into  their  course  of  instruction — 
we  observed,  however,  that  they  had  no  books  except  a  few  pictured 
■canls  for  beginners,  and  no  other  apparatus  than  the  black-board; 
the  instruction  is  wholly  by  writing,  and  they  are  kept  down  very 
closely  to  grammatical  signs.  They  use  action,  as  they  call  it,  in  their 
familiar  conversation  out  of  school,  and  also  in  the  Sunday  preach- 
ing; but  in  this  department  Dr.  Peet  considered  them  very  far  bt;- 
hind  our  institutions  not  only  in  proficiency,  but  also  in  naturalness. 
The  Dr.'s  pupils  and  the  scholars  were  here  able  to  converse  readily 
with  each  other,  and  they  kept  at  it  very  briskly  to  the  great  delight 
-of  the  poor  Dons  and  the  pupils.  While  we  were  all  out  in  the 
garden,  one  of  the  Dr's  pupils  described  the  scene  of  Christ  stilling 
the  tempest  so  beautifully  and  intelligibly,  that  the  whole  school  tes- 
tified continual  surprise  and  pleasure.  One  of  the  Roman  pupils 
then  described  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  Christ,  which  also  W2« 
well  done,  and  perfectly  intelligible  to  our  pupils.  The  distortioiii 
t)f  the  Romaa  pupils  were,  however,  painful. 
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The  mornings  and  evenings  at  ihe  institution  are  given  to  stuffy^ 
and  the  afternoons  to  work  at  trades.  They  have  master-worknoen 
to  overlook  them  at  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  and  professors' 
of  drawing  and  sculpture.  The  proficrency  of  some  of  the  pupils  iir 
these  last  branches  is  surprising.  The  studies  weie  all  of  f/gure^ 
we  saw  no  landscape  drawing.  A  course  of  drawing  in  figure  pre- 
cedes the  modeling  in  cFay,  (this  is  the  custom  throughout  the 
country.)  We  saw  several  finely  modeled  busts,  also  some  statu- 
ettes, and  some  original  bas-reliefs.  This  was  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  institution  to  our  party.  It  would  seem  from  what  we 
could  learn  there,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  possess  generally  a  great 
aptness  for  the  niceties  of  these  brandies  of  the  fine  arts.  None  of 
the  pupils  had-  been  under  instruction  in  these  departments  more 
than  two  years,  yet  their  wotks  were  good  copies  of  the  most  cele- 
brated masters— such,  for  example,  as  a  Holy  Family,  after  Domeni- 
chino,  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

The  Ekjns  were  delighted  with  a  copy  of  one  of  the  books  used  i» 
our  institution,  and  allowed  that  we  must  be  very  far  in  advance  of 
them.  They,  however,  do  aduiirably  well  under  all  their  disadvan- 
tages; without  funds,  and  uncheered  by  any  apparent  interest  from- 
without,  in  w^hat  they  are  doing.  The  institution  is  under  a  gloomy 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Even  the  professors  are  held  to  rules  whicb 
allow  them  to  walk  out  only  twice  a  week,  and  on  festa  days.  The 
joyous  nature  of  youth  is  there  crushed  under  a  load,  such  as  only 
tough  old  saints  can  carry.  The  heavenly  race  for  them  is  first  3» 
tread-mill. 

It  appears  by  the  census  cf  1840  that  there  were  at  that  time 
2,5U0  deaf  mutes  in  the  State.  As  early  as  1828,  there  was  some 
attempt  made  at  instructing  them,  but  for  twelve  years  previous  to 
1841,  the  best  that  could  be  shown  upon  this  subject  was  a  collectioft 
of  about  twenty  of  this  class,  in  a  poor  house,  and  a  ten  dollar  col- 
lege professor,  who  went  over  from  the  university  so  many  times  a 
week  to  instruct  them.  The  institution  we  visited  was  opened  m 
1841,  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  country.  But  although  they  offer 
to.  take  all  sent  them  for  four  dollars  a  month,  yet  such  is  the  inert- 
ness of  the  country,  and  the  burthen  of  its  taxes  for  other  things^ 
that  out  of  nearly  two  thousand  of  this  unfortunate  class,  less  than 
one  hundred  can  be  gathered  into  the  asylum,  upon  even  these  terms. 
The  poor  Dons  de.<;erve  great  credit  and  sympathy^  they  do  the  best 
they  can  in  their  narrow  circumstances;  but  under  the  present  regi- 
me in  the  State,  no  educational  institution  can  prosper,  except  feebly 
and  in  a  certain  line  with  the  officers  of  Government  and  the  Churchy 


(F.) 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  ABBE  PENDOLA. 

The  principal  work  of  the  Abbe  Pendola  is  his  Course  of  Prac- 
tical Instruction  for  Italian  deaf  mutes."*  A  brief  analysis  of  this 
work,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  used  as  a  guide  for  the  lessons  in 
languap^e  in  the  schools  for  deaf  mutes  throughout  Italy,  seems  ne- 
cessary to  complete  our  account  of  those  schools. 

Mr.  Pendola  takes  care  to  apprise  us  in  his  preface  that  his  merit 
ill  this  work  is  mainly  that  of  a  compiler.  The  general  p^an  of  the 
work,  he  states,  is  that  of  Bebian's  Manual  of  Practical  Instruction; 
"  with  such  modifications  as  are  required  by  the  different  idioms  of 
the  French  and  Italian  languages.  The  nomenclature  of  the  gram- 
matical part,  however,  borrowed  from  the  good  Assarotti,  venerated 
as  the  father  of  our  (Italian)  institutions,  and  finally  some  hints 
were  derived  from  the  Fourth  Paris  Circular." 

A  comparison  with  the  Manual  of  Bebian  shows  that  to  the  out- 
line and  models  of  lessons  in  the  Manual,  Pendola  has  not  only  added 
several  long  half-methodical-half-alphabetical  vocabularies  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs,  etc.,  a  few  examples  of  little  narratives 
and  descriptions,  like  those  of  Chazottes  in  the  Fourth  circular,  the 
forms  of  interrogation  and  dialogue  of  Saint  Sernia  and  Gard  in 
the  same  circular,  and  many  examples  of  disconnected  sentences 
designed  to  illustrate  either  single  words,  or  forms  of  construction, 
but  has  changed  the  order  of  lessons  and  the  processes  of  instruction 
of  the  eminent  French  teacher  much  beyond  what  the  differences  of 
the  two  languages  require,  and  in  our  view,  not  always  for  the 
better.  It  struck  us  that  in  the  most  noticeable  of  these  changes,  the 
Italian  teacher  was  governed  by  the  authority  of  Sicard,  but  we  do 
not  find  any  intimation  that  our  author  has  consulted  Sicard's  course 
of  instruction.  Perhaps  in  those  points,  Pendola  copied  from  Assa- 
rotti,  and  the  latter  from  Sicard. 

•  CoTSO  di  practico  Insegnamento  per  il  Sordo-mntaltaliano,  compilato  da  Tommasa Pendola, 
delle  Scaole  Pie.   Siena,  1842. 
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The  work  before  us  begins  with  some  preliminary  observations  on 
the  importance  of  studying,  cultivating  and  improving  the  language 
of  gestures  as  the  means  of  communication  between  teacher  and 
pupil.  Design  is  next  introduced  as  a  "means  of  extending  and 
rectifying  the  language  of  gestures;''  and  the  Manual  alphabet  as  a 
convenient  means  of  repeating  words.  The  author  explains  that  the 
somewhat  ungraceful  and  inconvenient  one  given  in  his  book,  was 
chosen,  because  he  found  it  in  general  use  throughout  Italy.  This 
hardly  appears  to  us  a  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  a  defective 
alphabet,  when  there  is  a  much  better  one  already  known  and  in  ex- 
tensive use.  We  should  hold  that  the  teacher  ought  to  select  for 
use  in  the  school-room  the  manual  alphabet  best  adapted  for  the 
convenience  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  friends  of  the  latter  will 
readily  learn  it  from  them;  and  if  a  different  one  is  already  preva- 
lent in  the  community,  the  deaf  mutes  will  readily  acquire  the  use 
of  that  too.  In  our  American  schools  for  instance,  we  use  only  the 
French  or  one  handed  alphabet,  but  many  of  our  pupils  have,  of 
their  own  accord,  learned  to  use  the  English  or  two  handed  alphabet, 
which  they  use  with  the  utmost  readiness  when  they  meet  persons 
who  know  only  the  latter  alphabet,  and  all  of  them  would  readily 
learn  to  do  the  same  if  should  they  find  any  particular  occasion  to  use 
that  alphabet. 

In  the  Italian  manual  alphabet,  part  of  the  letters  are  made  with 
one  hand,  part  with  both,  and  nearly  half  by  putting  the  fingers  to 
different  parts  of  the  face  or  person. 

The  method  chosen  to  lead  the  pupil  to  associate  the  written  word 
with  the  object  and  its  sign,  is  that  of  Bebian.  "  Show  the  figure 
of  the  object,  and  the  pupil  will  make  its  sign.  Point  out  with  your 
finger  the  written  word  under  the  picture,  and  by  an  enquiring 
glance,  ask  him  what  it  means.  If  he  does  not  answer,  you  will 
affect  to  consider  this  word  attentively,  and  make  for  it  the  same 
sign  which  the  pupil  has  himself  just  made.  Carry  your  finger  once 
more  to  the  picture;  the  pupil  will  renew  the  sign;  remove  your 
finger  to  the  word,  and  at  this  second  trial  the  pupil  will  not  fail  to 
repeat  the  sign  himself  Show  him  the  same  word  written  on  paper 
or  on  the  slate,  and  if  he  stands  in  doubt,  make  him  observe  the 
perfect  resemblance  of  this  v;ord  to  the  one  written  under  the  pic- 
ture. The  pupil  will  make  for  it  the  same  sign,  and  henceforward, 
he  will  repeat  the  sign  without  hesitation  every  time  you  shovv  him 
the  word.    You  will  then  pass  to  figures  and  other  objects  repeating 
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the  same  process."  This  method  seems  judicious,  but  in  our  view 
the  readiest  and  most  impressive  mode  would  be  by  calling  in  some 
person  who  can  read,  who  on  seeing  the  word,  will  immediately 
point  to  the  object, 

'  The  first  Lesson,  (or  rather  Chapter,)  of  the  work  before  us,  em- 
braces a  vocabulary  of  about  a  thousand  names  of  material  objects. 
This  nomenclature  we  shotild  regard  as  much  too  long  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  before  passing  to  phrases  and  sentences.  Neither 
is  the  arrangement  such  as  we  should  prefer.  It  is  divided  into  a 
few  general  classes,  and  under  each  class  the  names  are  arranged 
alphabetically;  e.  g.,  1,  "instruments  and  their  parts;"  as:  axe, 
anchor,  awl,  box,  bridle,  bell,  chain,  cymbal,  crutch,  harp,  hinge, 
hoop,  etc.,  gun,  [barrel,  lock,  stock,  etc  ]  Then  follow  machines 
and  their  parts,  including  ship,  boat,  carriage,  spinning  wheel,  etc., 
"  movables,  fixtures  and  their  parts,"  classing  together  a  bed,  a  chair, 
and  a  door;  "places  and  their  parts,"  including  field,  wood,  house, 
well,  city,  and  hay-loft,  *'  buildinp;s  and  their  parts,"  of  course  re- 
peating some  of  the  names  in  the  last  section,  and  after  several 
similar  classes,  towards  the  end  we  reach  articles  of  dress,  food  and 
drink,  minerals,  (as  gold,  gravel,  pitch,  pewter,  platina,)  vegetables 
and  animals. 

By  this  arrangement,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  been  very  hastily 
sketched  out,  the  teacher  loses  two  advantages,  not  of  small  impor- 
tance in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course,  which  by  Bebian's  method 
and  our  own  he  can  secure, — -Jirst,  that  of  teaching  chiefly  short 
words  while  the  pupil's  memory  is  as  yet  unpracticed,  and  second, 
that  of  selecting  for  the  first  lessons  the  names  of  objects  most  fa- 
miliar or  most  interesting  to  the  pupil,  or  which  can  most  readily  be 
shown  to  him.  To  illustrate  our  meaning,  in  the  course  we  are  exa- 
mining, while  in  the  first  page  or  two  many  long  or  unimportant 
words  are  presented,  e.  g.  alabarda,  (halberd,)  archipendola,  (plum- 
et,)  banderuola,  (weathercock,)  contrabbusso,  bass-viol,)  etc.,  the 
greater  number  of  words  most  useful  and  interesting  to  the  pupil, 
(as  hat,  coat,  shoe,  bread,  milk,  meat,  peach,  fig,  dog,  horse,  cow, 
bird,  fish,  etc.)  are  reserved  to  the  latter  part  of  the  vocabulary, 
where  they  will  not  ordinarily  be  reached  for  several  months.  And 
we  may  add  that  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  each  section  sepa- 
rates the  most  similar  objects,  and  brings  together  the  most  incon- 
gruous. In  short  this  nomenclature  has  neither  the  advantages  of  a 
true  ideological  vocabulary,  nor  the  practical  convenience  of  a  short 
collection  of  the  names  of  familiar  objects  for  the  first  lessons. 
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The  exercises  on  this  nomenclature  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  judicious* 
They  consist  in  presenting  the  pupil  a  number  of  pictures  of  objects, 
requiring  him  to  give  the  sign  and  name  of  each  ;  and  per  contra, 
requiring  him  to  make  the  sign  and  show  the  figure  when  the  name 
is  pointed  out.  As  a  farther  test  of  his  recollection  of  the  word  it- 
self, and  not  of  its  place  before  or  after  other  words,  the  teacher  will 
write  on  the  black  board  the  words  of  the  vocabulary  in  a  different 
order  from  that  in  which  they  were  first  taught.  For  explaining 
the  meaning  of  \vords,  the  use  of  a  picture  dictionary  of  the  Italian 
language  is  recommended. 

Two  or  three  lessons  follow,  designed  to  lead  the  pupil  from  the 
natural  distinction  of  sex,  to  that  artificial  distinction  of  gender  which 
forms  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  most  European  languages.  The 
formation  of  the  plural,  and  the  simple  numerals  are  next  introduced. 

In  the  fifth  lesson,  (which  however  the  reader  must  not  understand 
to  be  reached  in  five  days,  or  even  five  months,)  the  demonstrative 
that,  and  the  definite  article  the  are  introduced.  The  meaning  of 
the  latter,  (which  B^bian  properly  deferred  to  a  late  stage  of  the 
course,)  is  to  be  explained  by  signs, — quite  a  difficult  task  at  this 
early  period,  when  the  pupil  has  not,  as  yet,  learned  a  single  verb. 
To  test  whether  he  has  understood  the  explanation  that  a  book  means 
any  book  whatever,  :.nd  the  book  some  certain  book  already  had  in 
question,  the  teacher  directing  him  by  signs  to  take,  writes  on  the 
black-board  a  book.  The  pupil  takes  some  book  at  hazard.  The 
teacher  then  by  the  same  sign  directing  him 'to  take,  writes  thehook, 
and  if  he  has  comprehended  the«explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this 
new  word,  he  will  bring  the  same  book  he  has  just  had  in  hand. 

Other  similar  processes  are  employed,  contrasting  this  article  with 
a  and  that,  the  aim  being  to  make  the  pupil  perceive  that  *'  the  de- 
finitive the  is  the  sign  expressing  a  known,  determinate  object."  In 
our  view,  these  explanations  would  be  more  easily  given,  and  much 
more  easily  comprehended  if  deferred  till  the  illustrations  can  be  giv- 
en in  complete  written  sentences. 

And  we  remark  with  some  surprise,  that  the  article,  in  the  sense  to 
impress  which  on  the  pupil  so  much  pains  are  here  taken,  is  seldom 
used  throughout  the  course  of  lessons,  and  not  at  all  till  the  24th 
lesson,  (the  middle  one  of  the  book.)  For  want  of  noting  that  this 
article  has  two  or  more  distinct  uses,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  expla- 
nation founded  on  such  examples  as,  bring  a  book,  take  away  (hi 
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book,  etc.,  will  only  serve  to  confuse  the  pupil  who  for  a  long  time 
meets  the  article  only  in  S'jch  phrases  as,  "  the  stars  are  bright 
"  the  sky  is  serene      "  the  snow  is  while      "  the  oak  is  a  tree 
"  the  crocodile  swallows  men  etc. 

In  the  sixth  lesson,  (or  chapter,)  the  adjective  is  introduced,  and 
a  list  given,  classed  as  relative  to  the  organs  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of 
smell,  of  taste,  and  of  touch;  a^nd  finally,  (which  we  should  place 
second,)  adjectives  of  form,  dimension,  and  the  like.  We  W'ould 
make  on  this  list  the  same  remark  that  we  made  on  the  list  of  nouns, 
that  it  is  too  long  to  be  committed  to  memory  before  the  pupil 
learns  to  make  practical  use  of  the  words  it  contains,  and  embraces 
many  words  difficult  for  young  pupils  to  understand  or  to  remember. 
For  instance,  we  would  hardly  think  of  teaching  to  a  deaf  mute  who, 
as  yet,  is  unable  to  write  or  understand  the  simplest  proposition, 
S'jch  words  as  visible,  invisible,  transparent,  brilliant,  harmonious, 
navigable,  tempestuous,  fertile,  internal,  salubrious,  insoluble,  volu- 
minous, conical,  horizontal,  and  many  more  as  difficult.  The  ordi- 
nal numbers  to  tenth  are  here  introduced  with  the  adjectives,  quite 
unnecessarily,  however,  for  they  are  not  used  for  several  lessons. 

The  next  step  is  the  one  that  shows  the  greatest  divergency  from 
Bebian's,  and  closest  conformity  to  Sicard's  course.  Pendola  does 
not  indeed  reproduce  the  ingenious  and  once  celebrated  but  idle  pro- 
cess by  Sicard,  by  which  the  adjective  is  inserted  in  smaller  letters 
in  the  body  of  the  noun,  to  be  then  abstracted  by  lines  which  are 
translated  by  the  verb  is,  as  the  link  between  substance  and  quality. 
But  he  employs  another  process  of  Sicard,*  more  simple  and  rather 
more  philosophical.  Placing  in  one  column  a  few  names  of  objects, 
he  places  in  a  second  column  names  of  qualities  so  arranged  that  the 
wrong  qualities,  are  placed  against  each  object.  The  pupil  is  then 
required  to  connect  by  obliqne  lines,  each  adjective  with  the  noun  to 
which  it  may  be  properly  applied,  e.  g.: 

Ink--  ^v,^   —white. 

Paper  -"-"^^'^^  ^-^round. 
Tree---.,  r>>!^-— ^square. 
Table  ----;;><"^^-black. 
Ball  ^^^-green. 

In  this  way  the  pupil  is  led  to  form  and  express  by  the  line  a 
judgment,  sufficiently  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  the  verb  is.  Iheline 
is  then  translated  by  that  verb,  forming  the  propositions. 

♦  See  Sicard's    Cours  d' Instruction,"  p.  55,  (second  edition.) 
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Ink  is  black. 
Paper  is  white. 
The  tree  i9  green. 
The  table  is  square. 
The  ball  is  round. 

From  this  first  form  of  the  proposition,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the 

negative  and  plural  forms.    Ink  is  not  white.    The  stars  are  bright. 

• 

This  process  seems  a  ^ood  one  for  the  purpose.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, approve  this  exclusive  use  of  the  substantive  verb  in  the  earlier 
lessons.  The  exercises  seem  to  us  too  mechanfcal;  in  short,  we 
think  they  want  definite  meaning  and  practical  life.  The  pupil  may 
go  on  ad  infinitum  writing  green  grass,  and  grass  is  green  ;  sweet 
sugary  and  sugar  is  sweet ;  the  bright  stars,  and  the  stars  are  bright, 
without  ever  appreciating  that  there  is  any  difference  of  meaning  or 
use  between  the  two  forms.  We  would,  therefore,  greatly  prefer 
Bebian's  method;  deferring  this  verb  is  till  the  pupil  has  made  some 
progress  in  writing  sentences,  and  then  presenting  it  to  him  in  such 
phrases  as  "  That  red  apple  is  sweet,"  "  That  green  apple  is  sour," 
"  That  blue  flower  is  very  pretty,"  etc.* 

In  the  eighth  lesson,  the  celebrated  Theory  of  Ciphers  is  intro- 
duced to  distinguish  the  elements  of  a  simple  proposition,  as: 

1   2  1 

The  sky  is  serene.f 

The  next  lesson  is  devoted  to  the  conjunctions  and,  and  neither, 
nor.  Of  the  manner  of  teaching  these  the  following  will  serve  as  a 
specimen: 

The  snow  is  white; 
The  snow  is  cold; 
The  snow  is  white; 
"      "     "  cold; 
The  snow  is  white  and  cold. 

By  similar  contrivances  are  obtained  the  forms,  "  The  paper  and 
the  curtain  are  white;"  The  rose  is  neither  green  nor  unpleasant." 
We  have  omitted  the  "  cyphers"  1,  2,  placed  over  the  parts  of  each 
proposition.  They  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  in  this  place  of  any  par- 
ticular utility.  And  indeed,  after  this  lesson,  they  are  laid  aside  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  course. 

•  See  Bebian's  Manual,  vol.  II.  p.  96,  and  our  "  Course,"  Part  I.  p.  801. 
I  See  Sicard'B  "  Cours,"  pp.  52  and  58. 
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Two  or  three  lessons  follow,  in  which,  returning  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  objects  in  the  first  section,  the  single  verb  which  the  pupil 
has  learned  is  applied  to  such  assertions  as — The  axe  is  an  instru- 
ment; the  chair  is  a  moveable;  the  lion  is  a  quadruped;  the  oak  is 
a  tree,  etc.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  (and  we  should  judge,  from  the 
number  of  words  he  has  previously  had  to  get  by  heart,  hardly  earli- 
er than  the  second  year,)  the  pupil  is  taught  the  proper  names  of 
his  classmates,  and  other  persons  known  to  him.  It  would  appear 
that  he  is  continually  exercised  in  the  same  eternal  form  of  the  pro- 
position; the  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute  being  noted,  he 
is  made  to  write,  Peter  is  a  man;  the  ox  is  a  brute;  the  stone  is  a 
mineral,  etc.  In  the  twelfth  lesson,  our  author,  evidently  delighting 
in  generalization,  reduces  all  objects  in  the  universe  to  the  two  great 
classes  of  manufactures y  (made  by  man,)  and  creatures,  (the  work  of 
God.)  This  lesson  we  should  consider  as  requiring  rather  too  much 
comprehensiveness  of  observation  and  maturity  of  judgment  from  a 
pupil  who,  as  yet,  knows  not  the  name  of  a  single  action  or  process 
by  which  a  thing  may  be  made  or  manufactured. 

"  The  idea  of  the  man  and  of  the  brute,'*  says  our  author,  intro- 
ducing his  13th  lesson,  "  taught  by  the  preceding  method  to  the  deaf 
mute,  require  to  be  completed  by  means  of  some  adjectives  or  modi- 
fications which  are  almost  always  joined  to  them.  In  fact,  the  man 
considered  as  a  physical  being,  offers  certain  organic  qualities,  good 
or  bad,  and  regarded  as  a  moral  being,  manifests  certain  qualities, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  from  which  proceed  the  habitudes  which  are  call- 
ed virtues  and  vices.  Moreover,  man  is  a  social  being,  and  consid- 
ered in  this  point  of  view,  exercises  professions,  arts,  trades,  is  link- 
ed in  ties  of  relationship,  is  called  to  oflfices  and  dignities,  with  which 
are  associated  diverse  titles.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  vocabulary 
designed  to  express  this  new  series  of  ideas,  to  complete  the  idea  of 
man. 

"  The  brute  has  equally  certain  physical  qualities,  as  wooly  for 
the  lamb,  strong  for  the  ox,  etc.,  and  has  even  particular  instincts 
which  society  has  agreed  to  designate  improperly  by  the  names  of 
certain  of  the  moral  qualities  of  man,  as,  meek  lamb,  treacherous 
cat,  etc. 

"  We  have  now  brought  the  instruction  to  such  a  point  that  we 
can  easily  be  understood  by  the  deaf  mute  on  the  subject  of  this  no- 
menclature. The  method  already  used  for  teaching  the  qualities  o 
objects  can  be  applied  here.    We  will  content  ourselves  with  ex- 
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plaining  these  words  so  that  the  pupil  shall  learn  to  associate  with 
them  the  sense  which  they  properly  bear  in  our  language." 

We  have  cited  this  passage  at  length  as  characteristic  of  the  me- 
taphysical spirit  which  has  governed  the  plan  of  the  work.  To  us 
it  appears  that  the  learned  and  excellent  author,  has  forgotten,  that 
the  end  in  the  early  lessons  should  be  not  to  exhaust  the  nomencla- 
ture and  study  the  scientific  classification  of  objects  and  qualities; 
not  to  make  subtle  metaphysical  distinctions  having  no  influence  on 
the  grammatical  forms  of  speech,  but  to  lead  the  pupil,  by  the  short- 
est and  easiest  route,  to  understand  and  to  compose  simple  sentences, 
expressing  not  merely  a  judgment  or  affirmation  of  quality  or  of 
classification,  but  rather  such  little  incidents  as  are  most  interesting 
to  chiklren;  in  short,  to  make  the  deaf-mute  pupil's  daily  lessons  in 
language  conform  in  some  measure  to  the  ordinary  train  of  his  spon- 
taneous thoughts.  Thus  we  shall  more  readily  lead  him  to  associate 
his  own  ideas  with  our  words  and  forms  of  speech;  and  this  point 
gained,  we  shall  find  ourselves  on  vantage  ground  for  elevating  our 
pupil's  ideas  in  proportion  as  we  elevate  the  language  and  subject 
of  his  lessons. 

To  make  fully  intelligible  to  a  deaf  mute,  whose  knowledge  of 
language  extends  only  to  a  list,  well  or  ill  remembered,  of  nouns 
and  adjectives,  with  the  single  verb  is — are,  in  the  present  tense  only, 
the  long  list  given  in  the  lesson  before  us,  of  qualities,  physical, 
moral  and  instinctive,  of  professions,  of  degrees  of  relationship,  of 
offices,  dignities  and  titles,  from  majesty  to  simple  signor,  (mis- 
ter,) and  from  His  Holiness  down  to  Reverend  Father,  would  seem 
to  most  teachers  a  difficult  and  w'earisome  task;  and  we  may  judge 
from  this  that  the  Abb6  Pendola  relies  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
on  the  power  of  the  language  of  gestures  in  explaining  complex 
ideas.  We  should  at  this  early  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress  in  lan- 
guage hardly  dream  of  introducing,  for  instance,  such  terms  as  in- 
ventor, discoverer,  luxurious^  vindictive,  blasphemous,  astronomer, 
jurisconsult,  heir,  ambassador,  seraph,  holy  martyr,  etc,  etc. 

In  lesson  14,  our  author  returns  to  Bcbian,  and  explains  the  most 
common  and  important  divisions  of  time;  and  in  lesson  15,  the  per- 
sonal pronouns,  as  preparatory  to  the  "first  notions  of  the  conjuga- 
tion," in  lesson  16. 

Here  it  is  rather  curious  lo  find  our  author,  who  has  no  hesitation 
in  presenting  to  his  pupil  such  phrases  or  propositions  as.  His  Ho- 
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liness  the  Pope;  a  presumptuous  man;  the  lion  is  strong,  generous, 
ferocious  and  fearless;  the  dog  is  vigilant  and  faithful,  etc.,  yet  re- 
coiling before  the  difficulty  ot  making  the  pupil  appreciate  such 
simple  phrases  as,  /  walk,  I  eat.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  he  remarks, 
that  the  verb  to  he  simply  asserts  or  "  attributes,"  while  other  verbs 
are  complex,  expressing  in  one  word  both  "  existence  "  (we  should 
rather  say  assertion  combined  with  time)  and  some  modification  of 
quality  or  of  acti(m.  But,  in  our  judgment,  the  Abbe  has  greatly 
exaggerated  the  difficulty,  and  (with  Bebian)  we  would  prefer  to 
introduce  the  simple  action  first,  (under  the  form  of  the  participle, 
as,  "  a  boy  walking,")  and  then  add  to  it  the  ideas  of  time  and  as- 
sertion, (that  boy  is  walking;  that  man  walks  often.)  Pendola,  in- 
ded,  separates  the  action  from  the  "  existence,"  (i.  e.,  assertion  in 
time,)  but  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  method,  the  latter  idea,  the  more 
complex  and  more  difficult  of  the  two  to  be  seized  and  expressed 
distinctly  by  a  deaf  mute,  is  introduced  long  before  the  pupil  is 
taught  a  single  word  expressing  an  action. 

Our  author  explains  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verb  on  this 
wise:  walk. 

I  walk  -  -  lam  walking  I  

now,  now. 

Thou  walk--       Thou ar^valking       Thou  est. 

now,  now, 

He  walk--         He  is  walking  He  s. 

now,  now, 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  in  Italian,  /  am  walking,  and 
/  walk,  do  not  form  distinct  tenses  of  the  verb,  as  they  do  in  our  own 
language. 

In  the  17th  lesson  there  is  given  a  long  list  of  verbs  is  the  infini- 
tive, each  exemplified  in  a  short  sentence.  Our  author  still  adheres 
to  his  old  principles  of  classification,  and  instead  of  arranging  his 
verbs,  as  we  should  do,  according  to  iheir  grammatical  construction, 
classes  them  as  "relative  to  material  objects,"  (e.  g.,  "  The  axe  cuts 
wood;"  "  The  bell  rings  f  "  The  bottle  holds  the  wine;"  "  The  tree 
grows)''^)  relating  to  the  five  senses,"  (e.  g.,  "Man  sees  the  sky;" 
"  Peter  looks  at  the  box;"  "The  dog  smells  the  bread;")  "express- 
ing the  voice  of  man  or  brute;"  "relative  to  food;"  "  relative  to 
various  professions;"  (e.  g.,  teach,  preach,  saw,  kindle,  cook, 
fish,  etc.) 
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In  the  next  two  or  three  lessons,  the  verb  have  as  a  mark  of  pro- 
perty or  of  possession,  and  the  prepositions  are  introduced,  much  in 
the  manner  of  Bebian. 

In  the  20th  lesson  the  theory  of  ciphers  is  again  brought  forward, 
and  carried  out  in  full,  e.  g.: 

1         1  2  3     4  5 

•  The  diligent  Peter  has  written  a  letter  to  Antonio. 

The  21st  lesson  is  devoted  to  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronouns, 
the  22d  to  the  passive  verb,  and  the  23d  to  the  pronominal  (reflect- 
ed) and  the  unipersonal  (impersonal)  verbs. 

In  lesson  XXTV,  (the  middle  lesson  of  the  book,)  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  some  examples  of  little  narratives  and  descriptions, 
(chiefly  imitated  from  those  of  the  Abbe  Chazottes,  in  the  fourth 
circular,)  in  which  the  forms  of  language  already  learned  are  put  to 
practical  use,  e.  g.: 

"  A  child  went  into  a  garden;  he  saw  a  bee  on  a  flower,  and 
caught  that  bee.  He  squeezed  the  bee  in  his  hand.  The  bee  stung 
the  child.    The  child  let  go  the  bee  and  cried." 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Italian  deaf  mule  can  hardly  reach  this 
point  of  his  course  before  the  third  year,  perhaps  the  fourth.  In  our 
American  schools  the  pupils  learn  to  understand  and  compose  them- 
selves such  little  narratives  before  the  end  of  the  first  year.  We  do 
not  affirm  by  this  that  our  pupils  learn  more  in  one  year  than  the 
Italian  deaf  mules  do  in  three,  but  that  their  knowledge  of  language 
is  much  sooner  put  to  practical  use;  and  probably  they  do  learn 
more  of^  the  forms  of  construction,  (if  not  as  many  single  words,)  in 
one  year,  than  the  pupils  of  the  Italian  schools  do  in  two  or  three 
years. 

After  a  few  lessons  on  possessive  pronouns,  and  the  pronominal 
idioms  of  the  Italian  tongue,  abstract  nouns  are  introduced  in  lesson 
XXX.  Our  author  derives  the  abstract  from  the  concrete  after  this 
fashion: 


The  paper  is  white, 
The  curtain  is  white, 
The  handkerchief  is  white, 


whiteness. 
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His  idea  is  that  as  a  knife,  an  oar,  a  hammer,  a  gun  etc.,  are 
classed  together,  to  obtain  the  general  term  instrument,  or  a  lion^  an 
ant,  a  pike,  a  hawk,  etc.,  to  obtain  the  general  term  animal,  so  a 
number  of  white  objects  brought  together  will  give  the  general  or 
abstract  idea  of  whiteness,  and  so  of  other  qualities. 

A  copious  list  of  abstract  nouns  follows,  classified  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  adjectives  were,  (beginning  with  those  that  relate  to 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  ending  with  those  that  relate  to  moral  quali- 
ties,) each  illustrated  in  a  sentence  or  two,  in  which  the  forms  of 
language  previously  taught  are  introduced;  e.  g.;  "  Color  makes 
beautiful  the  scene  of  nature."  "  The  whiteness  of  the  shirt  is  great." 
"  You  observe  the  blackness  of  Peter's  hat."  "The  English  have 
not  the  serenity  of  the  Italian  sky."  "  The  ball  rebounds  by  its 
elasticity. "  The  rich  man  covers  the  nakedness  of  the  poor."  "  I 
have  seen  all  the  people  in  great  tumult."  "  The  distance  between 
Florence  and  Sienna  is  forty  miles."  "  The  college  Tolomei  is  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  Institution."  "  Death  is 
the  beginning  of  eternity."  "Benjamin  Franklin  made  the  discove- 
ry of  the  lightning  rod."  "  Study  with  attention;  the  inattentive 
youth  will  not  learn."  "  Love  is  inclination  towards  an  object." 
"  Many  evils  arise  from  imprudence."  "  The  man  without  gra/zYwde 
is  a  monster."      Envy  '^naws  like  a  worm  the  heart  ol  man. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  that  no  attempts  are  made  to 
arrange  this  class  of  words  according  to  their  grammatical  construc- 
tion, or  by  bringing  together  a  number  of  phrases  embracing  the 
same  preposition  before  the  abstract  noun,  to  lessen  for  the  pupil  the 
great  difficulties  presented  by  the  tropical  use  of  the  preposition  in 
such  connections. 

Lesson  XXXI  is  a  collection  of  verbs,  each  exemplified  in  a  sen- 
tence, expressing  intellectual  and  moral  actions,  e.  g,  "  The  preach- 
er has  converted  a  very  wicked  man."  "  I  will  defend  my  prince." 
"J.  C.  has  satisfied  the  eternal  Justice  for  our  sins."  "  The  chris- 
tian renounces  the  world,  the  devil,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
earth."    "  Judas  betrayed  J.  C." 

In  the  next  lesson,  adverbs  are  introduced.  Following,  in  part,  a 
process  of  Sicard,  (properly  condemned  by  Bebian,)  our  author  thus 
transforms  mano  (the  hand)  into  the  adverbial  termination  ment. 
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12  3       4  5 

lo  batto  la  tavola  con  mano  forte, 

fortement. 

(I  strike  the  table  with  strong  hand,) 

strongly. 

The  cyphers  4-5  are  then  combined  together  as  the  symbol  of  the 
adverb. 

To  us  it  seems  to  be  placing  the  pyramid  on  its  apex  to  teach  that 
the  nclvorb  is  always  to  be  decomposed  into  a  preposition  and  a 
noun.  It  is  far  easier  for  a  deaf  mute  to  understand  and  use  correct- 
ly such  phrases  as  run  swiftly^  walk  slowly,  write  carefully,  than 
for  him  to  learn  the  correct  use  of  the  nouns  swiftness,  slowness,  care, 
etc.  We  should  prefer,  therefore,  to  derive  the  symbol  of  the  ad- 
verb from  that  of  the  adjective. 

After  this  explanation,  a  list  of  near  three  hundred  adverbs  follows 
most  of  them  words  of  inordinate  length,  e.  g.  abominevolm ente 
(abominably,)  confidenzialmente,  (confidentially,)  involontariamente 
(involuntarily.)  A  few  phrases  are  added  in  which  adjectives  are 
placed  after  verbs,  for  the  pupil  to  correct  by  changing  the  adjec- 
tives to  adverbs;  a  process  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  that  by 
which  adverbs  are  first  attempted  to  be  explained. 

Lesson  XXXIII  is  devoted  to  the  copious  terminations  of  the 
Italian  language,  by  which  augmentatives  and  diminutives  are  form- 
ed, and  from  these  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  degrees  of  compari- 
son. 

In  the  next  few  lessons  are  successively  introduced  relative  pro- 
nouns, definitions,  (as,  "  The  air  is  a  fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth, 
and  without  which  men  cannot  breathe  ");  the  forms  of  interrogation, 
and  dialogues,  transformed  into  narratives,  descriptions,  or  letters, 
(after  Saint  Sernin  and  Gard.)  Several  short  lessons  follow  on  some 
of  the  conjunctions. 

In  lesson  XLV  the  conjugation  is  fully  developed,  this  lesson, 
(or  chapter)  occupying  over  thirty  pages.  Interjections  are  treated 
of  in  the  next  lesson,  and  the  47th  and  last  is  devoted  to  the  expla- 
nation of  grammatical  construction,  and  the  difference  between  sim- 
ple, compound,  and  complex  phrases. 

To  the  course  we  have  examined,  Mr.  Pendola  has  added  a  little 
volume  of  "  Graduated  Lessons  in  Reading  for  the  Italian  deaf  and 
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dumb,"*  the  .  idea  of  which,  he  informs  us  was  suggested  by  the 
"  Phrases  Pi  imordiales"!  of  Mr.  Piroux  of  Nancy,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  French  teachers. 

These  graduated  exercises  appear  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  deaf 
mutes.  They  begin  with  a  series  of  the  very  simplest  sentences, 
without  either  conjunction  or  preposition,  e.  g.  "  The  axe  cuts 
wood."  The  clock  shows  the  hour."  "  The  mill  grinds  the  grain." 
"  The  hail  wastes  the  fields."  "  Lead  is  heavy."  "  Sugar  is  sweet." 
"The  swan  is  white."  "The  master  teaches."  "The  scholar 
learns."  A  series  of  sentences  from  Scripture  history  is  introduced  ; 
and  the  sentences  become  more  compound  by  the  use  of  the  conjunc- 
tion and,  e.  g.  "  The  shepherds  and  the  magian  kings  adored  the 
child  Jesus."  "  Jesus  Christ  healed  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  sick." 
Various  familiar,  scientific,  religious,  geographical  and  historical  no- 
tions are  also  imparted  in  the  "  compound  phrases,"  but  in  no  man- 
ner of  order,  e.  g.  "  Glass  and  porcelain  are  brittle."  "  Nero, 
Diocletian,  Caligula  were  cruel  emperors." 

From  the  compound,  the  author  passes  to  the  complex  phrases,  in 
which  prepositions  and  other  parts  of  speech  are  introduced,  e.  g. 
"  Many  deaf  mules  live  without  instruction."  "  God  appeared  to 
Moses  in  a  burning  bush."  "  Arsenic  is  a  very  dangerous  poison." 
In  these  sentences  the  words  given  in  the  vocabularies  contained  in 
the  course  are  repeated. 

Proceeding  to  phrases  both  "  compound  and  complex,"  (e.  g.  "  Na- 
tural History  is  the  knowledge  of  all  things  that  are  upon  the  earth;") 
the  author  gives  an  outline  of  Natural  History,  drawn  up  in  a  series 
of  separate  sentences;  to  which  is  added  an  account  of  man,  of  trades, 
of  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  an  outline  of  ethics  and  of  religion. 
An  appendix  contains  rules  of  orthography,  models  of  letters  and  of 
business  papers. 

A  third  work  of  our  author  is  a  little  pocket  manual  of  prayers  and 
meditations  entitled,  "The  Good  Angel  of  the  Deaf-Mutes,"J  a  title 
referring  to  the  old  belief  that  every  human  being  is  attendad  through 

♦  Esercizj  Graduati  tli  Lettura  prcposti  (Ja  Tommaso  Pendoia  delle  Sjuole  Pie  ai 
Sordo-miUi  Italiani.   Siena,  li^44. 

t  Phrases  Primordiales^  Simples,  complexes  et  composees,  a  Pasage  des  Sourds- 
luuets,  par  M.  Piroux,  Directeur  I'insti'.u^  d;s  So.irds-mueta  de  Nancy.  Paris 
and  Nancy,  J842. 

Jll  Euon  Ar  gelo  Uei  Sonlc-Muti.   Siena,  3843. 
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life  by  a  good  and  an  evil  angel;  as  we  gather  from  the  text  taken 
from  Psalm  90,  (91,  verse  11,  in  our  version,)  which  in  our  au- 
thor's version  is  made  to  read,  "  God  has  committed  the  care  of  thee 
to  his  angels,  and  they  shall  be  thy  keepers  in  all  thy  ways/'  As 
a  specimen  of  this  work,  we  take  the  following  from  one  of  the  ear- 
liest prayers  in  it. 

"  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners  now,  and  in  the 
hour  of  our  death.  Amen. 

"  Guardian  Angel  mine,  enlighten  me  and  protect  me  this  day. 

"  0  Patriarch  St.  Joseph,  intercede  with  the  Lord  for  me  (to  ob- 
tain for  me)  final  perseverance. 

"  S.  Joseph  Calasanzio,  intercede  (to  obtain)  for  me  the  virtue  of 
patience. 

"  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino,  intercede  (to  obtain)  for  me  the  virtue  of 
purity. 

S.  Philip  Neri,  intercede  (to  obtain)  for  me  humility. 

S.  Luigi  Gonzaga,  intercede  (to  obtain)  for  me  the  viitue  of  obe- 
dience. 

"  Sainted  men  and  women  of  Paradise,  pray  God  for  me. 
"  My  Jesus,  mercy. 

"  My  Jesus,  give  me  your  (thy)  Paradise. 
"  1  believe  in  You,  (thee)  my  God. 
"  I  hope  in  You,  my  God. 

"  I  love  You,  my  God,  and  love,  for  your  sake,  my  neighbor.^ 

"  Glory  to  the  Father,  glory  to  the  Son,  glory  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  it  has  ever  been,  as  it  now  is,  as  it  will  be  forever.  Amen." 

It  only  remains  to  mention  a  little  pamphlet  of  our  author  on  the 
statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Tuscany,*  and  an  eulogy  on  the 
Professor  Don  Severius  Fabriani,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Ital- 
ian teachers,  founder  of  the  school  for  deaf-mute  girls  at  Modcna,t 

•  Tavola  Statisticlie  dei  Sordo-muti  esistcnti  nel  Granilucato  di  Toscana  al  termine 
del  Anno  1843,  compilate  de  Tommaso  I'enUola,  delle  Scuole  Pie.    Siena,  1844. 

\  Elogio  del  Professorc  D.  Scverino  Fabriani,  Istitutore  delle  Sordo  muti  di  Mo- 
dena,  scritto  dal  P.  Tommaso  Pendola,  delle  Scuole  Pie,  Directore  del  regie  Isti- 
tuto  Toscano  dcSordo-muti  in  Siena.  Siena,  Tip.  del  R.  Istituto  Toscano  dei  Sonio 
Muti.  1819. 
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from  which  we  learn  that  Fabriani,  who  died  1849,  at  the  age  of  57, 
was  led  by  the  total  loss  of  his  voice,  to  engage  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dunab.  He  opened  at  Modena  a  private  school  for  deaf- 
mute  girls,  which  in  1828,  became  a  Government  Institution,  and  for 
the  direction  of  which  he  founded  a  new  religious  order,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Providence.  His  successor  is  his  nephew,  the  Abbe  Pius 
5irotti. 

From  the  analysis  which  has  been  given  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  our  judgment  of  it  is  on  some  points  unfa- 
vorable. Some  of  these  objections  may  be  obviated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  course  in  the  manuscript  lessons,  which  we  could  nut 
particularly  examine. 


/ 


(  G.  ) 


JAMES  EDWARD  MEYSTRE. 

BT  ISAAC  LEWie  PBBT. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  during  a  recent  tour  in  Europe,  to  stop 
at  the  interesting  village  of  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland.  As  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  attraction,  I  visited  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henri  Hirzel,  a  gentleman  who 
will  be  favorably  recollected,  as  having  taken  a  somewhat  prominent 
part  at  the  Convention  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held 
in  New-York  a  year  since.  The  Institution,  over  which  he  presides, 
is  a  remarkably  neat  and  elegant  building,  situated  on  a  high  eleva- 
tion of  ground  known  as  "  The  Signal,^'  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at  a  point  w^here  its  placid  waters  lie 
embosomed  amid  some  of  the  most  picturesque  cliffs  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy.  He  received  us  w^ith  enthusiasm,  conducted  us  through 
every  portion  of  his  establishment,  and  gave  us  the  best  facilities 
for  judging  of  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.  A  portion  of  the  build- 
ing is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  an  eye  infirmary,  the  remainder,  to 
the  accommodation  of  those  who,  enshrouded  in  irremediable  physi- 
cal darkness,  may  yet  have  the  light  of  knowledge  poured  upon  their 
minds.  In  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Hirzel  has  evidently 
brought  an  enlightened  philosophy  to  his  aid,  while  his  mechanical 
contrivances  for  aiding  them  in  writing  and  printing,  surpassed  any- 
thing we  saw  even  in  Paris.  The  best  evidence,  however,  of  genius 
on  Lis  part,  was  his  success  in  the  instruction  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  young  man,  named  James  Edward  Me}stre,  to  whom  he  intro- 
duced us.  By  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  Abbo  de  PEp^e, 
Mr.  Hirzel  informed  him  that  we  were  from  America,  that  my  father 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  New- 
York,  and  that  three  of  our  company  were  deaf  and  dumb  like  him- 
self. What  was  our  surprise  when  this  blind  deaf  mute  repeated  in 
quite  a  distinct  tone  of  voice,  what  his  teacher  had  told  him,  and 
then  with  a  little  apparatus,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  stamped  it 
on  paper!  As  his  teacher  communicated  it  to  him,  he  turned  to  us 
with  a  smile  of  pleasure  and  welcomed  us,  saying  by  signs  that  he 
understood.     At  the  word  America,  he  pointed  to  his  Jcacher  and 
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made  si^s  for  sailing  over  the  waves.  We  were  also  quite  gratifi- 
ed in  looking  over  some  of  his  imlependent  compositions.  We  af- 
terward saw  him  in  the  workshop  at  his  turning  lathe,  chiseling  with 
remarkable  skill  and  exactness.  A  number  of  articles  made  by  him, 
beautifully  executed,  were  exhibited  in  a  case.  They  would  have 
been  creditable  to  any  workman.  As  we  left,  Mr.  Hirzel  presented 
me  with  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  had  traced  the  particulars  of  his 
intellectual  development.  As  this  case  is,  in  many  respects,  very  re- 
markable, and  is  probably  unknown  to  American  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  I  have  prepared  the  following  literal  translation  of  Mr. 
Hirzel's  pamphlet,  as  perhaps  the  only  means  of  bringing  it  before 
their  notice: 

JAMES  EDWARD  MEYSTRE. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  in  Lausanne,  I  heard  of  an  unfortunate  accident  which  had  de- 
prived of  sight  a  deaf-mute  child,  whose  parents  resided  in  this  city. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  about  three  years  later  that  I  first  visited 
this  unfortunate  being.  One  summer  evening,  I  found  him  seated 
before  his  door,  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  who  is,  so  to  speak,  al- 
ways gasping  inder  the  weight  of  affliction,  for  she  has  yet  another 
deaf-mute  son,  and  is  in  other  respects  in  difficult  circumstances. 
This  woman  besought  me  to  interest  myself  in  her  poor  Edward, 
and  he  himself  expressed  to  me  that  his  mother  would  take  him  to 
the  house  for  the  blind  when  the  masons  should  havp  finished  the 
walls;  that  there  he  would  be  taught  concerning  prefl;  things;  that 
he  would  then  often  eat  meat,  cake,  etc. 

The  admission  of  this  young  man  not  being  practicable  immedi- 
ately on  the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  the  mother,  ever  exceedingly^ 
anxiouN  for  her  child,  believed  that  we  were  unwilling  to  receive 
him,  and  set  herself  to  pleading  his  cause  with  an  eloquence  which 
only  maternal  love  could  inspire  in  a  woman  without  education.  In 
this  extremity,  she  came  to  me  one  day  and  seeing  that  I  still  post- 
poned the  time  of  her  son's  entrance,  she  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
cried  out  in  a  tone  of  despair:  "  Yes,  I  see  how  it  is:  every  thing  is 
done  for  others;  but  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  the  henii  is  closed." 

The  committee  had  anticipated  this  appeal  by  sending  ihe  condi- 
tions of  admission  to  Meystre's  commune.  The  municipality  repli- 
ed, through  the  pastor,  that  until  that  time  the  commune  had  given 
the  mother  of  this  poor  young  man,  thirty -six  francs  a  year  to  aid 
in  supporting  him,  and  that  henceforward  it  was  prop  std  by  with- 
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drawing  these  tbirty-six  francs  from  the  mother,  to  give  forty  francs 
a  year  tb  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
young  man.  As  our  establishment  had  as  yet  no  resources,  the  com- 
mittee, persuaded  that  the  State  would  agree  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to 
that  which  the  municipality  in  question  had  just  offered  us,  besought 
it  to  make  application  for  that  to  the  government,  which  was  al- 
ready benefactor  of  two  other  pupils.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1845, 
the  pastor  gave  us  the  following  reply:  *'  It  is  my  duty  to  let  you 
Icnow  that  the  commune  of  Thierrens  has  decided  not  to  make  ap- 
plication to  the  State  for  aid  in  behalf  of  the  poor  child  Meystre 
who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  not  to  favor  any  more  his  admis- 
'sion  into  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  This  commune  fears,  that  the 
child,  once  away  from  his  mother's  house,  she  will  disengage  her- 
self entirely  of  him  and  be  willing  to  do  nothing  more  for  him,  leav- 
ing him  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  commune.  The  municipality  of 
Thierrens  prefers  to  give  something  additional  to  the  mother  and 
have  her  keep  the  child  with  her,  seeing  that  he  will  be  equally  able 
to  learn  nothing  in  the  Asylum.  I  give  simply  the  answer  as  it  has 
been  communicated  to  me."  We  then  understood  that  we  needed 
facts  to  convince  others,  and  the  committee  admitted  this  young  man 
at  the  expense  of  the  establishment,  hoping  to  obtain  some  results. 

The  Meystre  family,  originally  from  Thierrens,  has  long  resided 
at  Lausanne,  where  James  Edward,  the  youngest  of  five  children, 
was  born  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1826:  his  oldest  brother  is 
a  deaf  mute  from  birth.  At  the  age  of  eleven  months,  when  Ed- 
ward began  to  lisp  the  words  papa  and  mamma,  he  was  attacked 
with  the  small-pox.  His  eyes,  at  first  threatened  by  this  malady, 
Avere  preserved;  bat  he  lost  hearing,  and  as  a  consequence,  speech. 
Residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  infant  school,  the  mother,  in  or- 
der to  bring  him  under  subjection,  as  she  expressed  herself,  sent  him 
there  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  he  attended  it  until  the  period 
when  a  second  catastrophe  again  changed  the  circumstances  of  his 
existence. 

It  was  the  tenth  of  January,  1834.  The  clock  was  striking 
twelve,  M.,  when  the  child,  with  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  hand,  left 
his  mother,  to  rejoin,  in  a  neighboring  house,  the  companions  with 
whom  he  had  been  playing  a  few  moments  before.  The  proprietor 
of  the  house,  his  maternal  uncle,  was  a  carpenter,  who  had  often 
lost  wood  through  theft.  A  large  watch-dog  having  disappeared, 
he  had  loaded  a  fowling  piece  with  a  light  charge  of  small  shot, 
and  deposited  it  in  a  little  room  where  his  sons,  the  one  a  lad  of 
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eleven  years  and  the  other  younger,  had  been  sent  by  their  mother  a 
little  before  the  accident.  The  elder  took  the  gun  and  directed  it 
toward  the  door,  which  al  this  moment  opened.  The  gun  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  young  deaf  mute  enterincr  received,  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  paces,  the  entire  contents  in  his  person.  His  eyes 
were  destroyed!  The  three  children  stood  immovable.  The  mother 
overwhelmed  by  this  intelligence  and  detained  by  her  family,  could 
not  see  her  son  till  twenty-four  hours  afterward.  When  she  came, 
he  recognised  her  immediately,  and  entreated  her  not  to  leave  him 
more,  adding  that  it  was  always  night.  This  change  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  existence,  procured  a  momentary  confusion  in  his  ideas 
concerning  the  succession  of  day  and  night.  Previously  accustomed 
to  retire  at  twilight  and  rise  at  the  dawn,  he  was  awake  at  night 
and  slept  during  the  day,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  six  or  seven 
weeks  that  he  recovered  his  original  habits.  Incensed  by  his  recol- 
lections, he  wished  to  have  his  cousin  punished  with  death.  When 
some  one,  in  order  to  calm  him,  informed  him  that  his  cousin  was 
already  buried,  he  insisted  on  being  conducted  to  the  cemetery,  that 
he  might  be  shown  his  tomb.  The  mother,  who  could  refuse  him 
nothing  except  an  impossibility,  consented  to  his  request,  and  con- 
ducted him  near  a  new  grave,  where  he  satisfied  his  vengeance  by 
stamping  with  a  foot  hardly  yet  firm,  upon  the  stranger's  tomb.  A 
year  afterward  she  presented  this  relation  to  him.  Edward  recog- 
nized him,  and  leaped  for  joy.  He  does  not  now  allude,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  the  cause  of  his  blindness,  but  when  his  attention  is 
directed  to  it  his  figure  expresses  resignation  rather  than  sadness. 
Before  tracing  the  history  of  this  event,  I  induced  him  to  relate  it 
to  me  himself.  He  then  placed  himself  behind  a  door,  depicted  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  accident,  and  showed  me  how  his  head  had 
swollen.  After  a  pause  of  an  instant,  he  said  to  me  that  he  also 
had  had  two  eyes  and  that  it  was  very  agreeable  to  see.  He  then 
turned  pale.  I  interrupted  him  in  his  reflections,  by  directing  his 
thoughts  to  the  author  of  his  misfortune,  and  he  testified  to  me  the 
pleasure  he  would  have  in  taking  him  by  the  hand.  His  heart  was 
evidently  free  from  all  rancor. 

Edward  Mesytre,  therefore,  became  blind  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 
Before  this  period  he  passed  a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  shop  of  his 
father  who  was  a  carpenter.  After  he  had  lost  his  sight,  this  place 
was  still  his  refuge,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  for  so  soon  as  1836, 
only  two  years  aftf^r  the  accident,  the  father  abandoned  his  business, 
and  the  child  was  deprived  of  a  valuable  resource.  Thenceforward, 
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thrown  entirely  upon  himself,  he  occupied  his  time,  at  home,  with 
some  joiners'  tools,  which  his  molher  had  laid  by  for  him,  and  by 
degrees  he  made  certain  rude  articles,  such  as  mouse-traps,  benches, 
&c.  The  mother  has  assured  me  that  no  mechanical  instruction  was 
given  to  her  son,  and  that  he  was  guided  entirely  by  his  recollections. 
The  articles  which  he  made,  moreover,  bear  upon  themselves  the  im- 
press of  this  entire  neglect  from  others.  When  he  had  become  more 
vigorous,  he  went  from  time  to  time  to  saw  wood  at  the  houses  of 
the  neighbors,  who  in  return  gave  him  food.  It  was  thus  that  I  saw 
him  occupied  one  day.  He  presented  me  his  hands  to  show  me  how 
they  suffered  from  this  work,  and  I  was  painfully  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  the  sole  sense  which  remained  to  serve  his  intellectual 
development,  should  receive  such  serious  injury,  through  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

At  length,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1845,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  and  a  half,  Meystre  entered  our  establishment  as  a  pupil.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself  familiar  with  his  new  situation, 
and  was  able  to  find  his  way  about  the  house  alone  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days.  The  character  of  the  deaf  mute  decidedly  predominates  in 
this  young  man;  we  might  even  say  that  it  masters  blindness.*  All 
his  movements  are  free  and  decided,  whilst  those  of  the  blind  are  in 
general  embarrassed  and  uncertain.  He  retains  not  the  least  gleam- 
ing of  light,  and  his  auJitive  perception  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
right  ear;  with  the  left  he  is  able  vaguely  to  distinguish  a  very  loud 
noise,  or  a  very  sharp  sound.  I  have,  however,  made  the  experi- 
ment several  times  of  discharging  percussion  caps,  at  two  paces' dis- 
tance, but  in  the  open  air,  without  his  perceiving  it  at  all. 

His  touch  is  sure;  but  blunted  by  an  employment  which  hardens 
the  skin,  it  has  not  the  delicacy  which  we  observe  in  most  of  the 
blind.  His  sense  of  smell,  though  sufficiently  acute,  offers  nothing 
worthy  of  remark.  Such  is  the  man  whose  education  is  about  to 
(iccupy  our  attention.  Some  of  the  following  details  will  bring  to 
mind  Laura  Bridgman,  the  young  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  educa- 
ted by  Dr.  Howe,  at  Boston,  in  the  United  States. 

Evtr}  mother  who  teaches  her  child  to  talk,  shows  him  objects 
aud  names  them.  This,  the  sole  rational  method,  is  the  only  one 
applicable  here.  But  in  the  study  of  any  language  whatever,  there 
is  always  an  intermedium  between  the  object  and  the  senses,  and 

•  Thia  disUnctii'e  trail  in  Mcjitre,  I'nyct  a*;  what  age  in  life  a  man  leceixe^  tUe  most  cn- 
daring  influeDC«>. 
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when  there  remains  nothing  except  the  touch  for  the  (levt-lopaient  of 
the  individual,  this  intermedium  must  necessarily  be  palpable.  The 
instrument  employed  with  Meystre  was  a  common  alphabet  in  re- 
lief. The  fact  that  the  letters  were  moveable  facilitated  the  com- 
parison of  the  word  with  the  object.  Starting  always  from  the 
known,  I  made  him  first  touch  a  file,  then  the  word  file,  and  thus 
conducted  his  hand  alternately  from  the  object  to  the  name,  and  from 
the  name  to  the  object.  After  having  taken  the  word  to  pieces,  I 
gave  Meyitre  to  understand  that,  to  reconstruct  it,  the  characters 
should  be  placed  in  a  certain  order.  When  he  had  seized  my  ex- 
planation, I  closed  this  exercise  and  resumed  it  the  next  day.  He 
had  forgotten  the  order  of  the  letters,  a  circumstance  which  often 
occurred  in  these  first  attempts.  A  slow  progress  was  then  neces- 
sary. To  sustain  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  I  took  another  alphabet 
exactly  like  the  preceding  but  smaller,  and  thus  showed  him  that  it 
was  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  form  of  the  letters  and  not 
their  size.  Finally,  I  submitted  to  hid  touch  some  blocks  in  the 
form  of  parallelopipeds,  on  the  base  of  each  of  which  was  a  raised 
letter,  by  means  of  which  he  learned  to  write  the  word  file.  Relief 
upon  paper  became,  in  its  turn,  a  new  point  of  corwparison  with  the 
object.  But  this  variety  was  not  sufficient  to  captivate,  longer  this 
young  man's  attention  ;  he  grew  weary  of  an  occupation  of  whose 
object  he  was  ignorant.  At  the  fourth  lesson  1  presented  him  with 
a  saw  at  the  same  time  with  the  word.  He  examined  them  at  first 
with  a  feverish  attention,  then  his  whole  person  became  animated  : 
almost  beside  himself,  he  showed  me  that  these  letters  signified  a 
saw  and  the  first  a  file.  The  impression,  which  this  discovery  made 
upon  his  mind,  agitated  him  for  several  days.  From  this  moment, 
Meystre  took  his  lessons  with  pleasure,  and  began  little  by  little  to 
ask,  of  his  own  accord,  the  names  of  the  things  which  interested 
him.  As  soon  as  hn  kne  -v  several  names,  he  was  required  to  seek 
by  himself  the  characters  in  the  cases.  Struck  with  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  certain  characters,  he  remarked  their  location,  and  in 
this  way  became  familiar  with  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  I  then 
taught  him  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  and  he  was 
soon  able  to  use  it  with  ease.  He  often  made  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment of  letters  and  jocosely  a.sked  if  he  had  found  the  name  of 
any  object.  Such  is  the  result  we  obtained  in  the  space  of  three 
weeks. 

The  obserralions  to  which  the  pupil  was  led  by  these  simple  ex- 
ercises were  to  him  events,  and  his  moral  being  felt  the  influence 
thereof.    The  method  which  I  followed  was  dictated  to  rae  by  force 
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of  circumstances,  and  rests  on  the  same  principle  with  that  of  the 
venerable  father  Girard.  Thus,  in  teaching,  as  in  the  sciences,  ano- 
malies can  open  new  paths. 

Meystre  being  occupied  in  his  lessons  but  one  or  two  hours  daily, 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  could  be  employed  in  manual  labor;  so, 
when  he  expressed  the  desire  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  turner,  we 
made  the  experiment,  the  success  of  which  surpassed  our  expecta- 
tion.* 

The  rapid  progress  which  he  made  led  me  to  seek  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  give  him  speech  to  a  certain  extent.  Without  reasoning 
long  on  the  practical  utility  of  this,  I  said  to  myself,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible, auccess  will  have  its  own  value,  and  the  result  will  enable  me 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject.  Here  was  a  new  route 
to  open,  the  first  steps  of  which  would  necessarily  be  difficult.  I  en- 
gaged in  this  work  tow.ird  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  and  will 
here  give  some  details  concerning  the  commencement.  ,  Placing  one 
of  Meystre's  hands  on  my  chest,  I  blew  against  the  other,  and  then 
made  him  leel  my* throat  while  1  pronounced  the  vowel  a,  directing 
him  also  to  exhale  a  current  of  air  from  his  lungs  to  cause  the  larynx 
to  vibrate.  In  this  way  I  obtained  the  first  vowel.  Then  a  new 
difficulty  presented  itself  :  the  pupil  opposed  my  endeavors,  saying 
that  those  who  could  neither  see  nor  hear  were  incapable  of  speech 
and  that  these  efforts  fatigued  him.  In  this  emergency,  I  had  r.e- 
course  to  his  sensual  appetite,  and  the  plan  succeeded.  Knowing  his 
loudness  for  cigars,  I  promised  them  to  him  at  discretion,  if  he  would 
continue  to  be  docile,  and  he  willingly  submitted  to  exercises  which 
were  the  more  difficult  as  he  could  see  no  utility  in  them.  When, 
after  repeated  endeavors,  I  had  succeeded  in  bringing  his  vocal  organs 
to  their  proper  position,  he  became  able  to  pronounce  with  sufficient 
distinctness  the  vowels  a  and  o.  But  in  proceeding  further,  I  met 
with  obstacles  which  at  first  appeared  insurmountable;  for  during 
fifteen  days  every  attempt  to  make  him  distinguish  the  sound  ai  from 
that  of  a  or  of  o,  etc.,  failed,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  it  was  only 
time  lost.  Inwardly  convinced,  however,  of  the  existence  of  a  law 
which  in  the  apprenticeship  of  speech  should  supply  to  the  touch 
what  the  movement  of  the  lips  was  to  the  eye,  I  made  a  last  effort, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  i(.    At  last,  when  on  the  point  of  being 

*  Fortunately,  wo  found  a  skillful  master  who  was  so  kind  as  to  give  hioigru  t  jitons  Ic^som, 
Wo  embrace  with  lively  pleasure  this  ooc;ieion  to  express  to  Mr.  Fridrich  our  eincore  gratitude, 
hoping  ho  will  continue  hia  attention  to  young  Mcystio. 
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discouraged,  the  recollection  of  what  perseverance  could  accomplish, 
reanimaied  me,  and  I  found  that  which  I  sought.  This  law  being 
observed,  the  deaf  mute  immediately  pronounced  four  vowels.  To 
make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  principle  on  which  rests  a  second 
phase  of  Meystre's  development,  we  must  enter  upon  some  rather  dry 
details. 

The  sounds  a  and  o,  the  first  which  he  pronounced,  form  the  basis 
of  two  series  of  vowels  entirely  distinct,  and  are  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  speech;  they  are  consequently  found  in  all  possible  idioms. 
In  theory,  there  are  but  these  two  vowels,  and  all  the  others,  how- 
ever numerous  they  may  be,  are  but  shades  of  these.  We  are  treat- 
ing here  of  the  sound  and  not  the  letter. 

In  French  one  of  these  series  of  vowels  is;  a,  ai,  e,  i  ;  the  other:. 
0,  oUy  eu,  u.*  If  we  follow  this  order  in  going  from  a  and  from  o,. 
we  shall  find  that  the  tongue  gradually  rises,  and  likewise  in  follow- 
ing the  inverse  order  descends.  The  play  of  the  tongue  being  com- 
mon to  the  two  series,  there  exists  in  this  respect  no  difference  be- 
tween them.  The  only  one  which  is  perceptible  to  the  touch  is  the 
movement  of  the  lips.  In  pronouncing  the  sounds  in  the  category 
of  a,  the  lips  preserve  their  natural  position  and  gradually  approach 
each  other  as  we  advance  in  the  ascending  order;  their  inverse  play 
operates  in  the  inverse  order,  that  is  to  say,  descending.  For  the 
category  of  o,  the  lips  assume  the  form  of  this  letter,  and  gradually 
contract  in  advancing  to  the  end,  and  vic6  versa.  In  a  word,  we 
might  characterize  them  thus:  the  one  as  a  formation  of  sounds  hy 
the  approaching,  the  other  hy  the  projection  and  orbicular  contraction 
of  the  lips.  The  principle  once  discovered,  its  application  needed 
only  patience  and  the  invention  of  some  means  to  render  it  palpa- 
ble. I  made  four  prisms  of  decreasing  dimensions,  the  largest  of 
which  corresponded  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  a  little  exaggerated, 
required  for  the  pronunciation  of  a;  the  next  smaller  represented  ai. 
and  so  on.  Then,  commencing  w'lih.  the  first,  I  placed  them  suc- 
cessively between  the  teeth  of  the  pupil,  making  him  pronounce  the 
corresponding  sounds.  The  vowels  of  the  series  of  o,  were  repre- 
resented  by  four  rings,  of  diameter  corresponding  to  the  four  degrees 
of  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  I  employed  them  in  the  same  way  as 
the  prisms.  By  this  method,  I  immediately  obtained  the  vowels  which 
I  wished;  but  it  was  net  till  after  much  practice  that  Meystre  suc- 

•  There  b  between  ou  ftad  ct*  a  difference  in  the  movement  of  the  tonga  e  ;  which  we  shall 
speak  of  elaewhere. 
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ceeiled  without  mechanical  assistance.*  The  method  I  pursued  in 
leading  him  from  these  exercises  to  reading,  was  to  him  peculiarly 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  he  recognized  in  the  letter  a  the  form  of  the 
prism,  and  in  the  letter  o,  that  of  the  ring,  which  he  had  used  to  en- 
able him  to  pronounce  these  vowels.  If,  for  example,  I  were  en- 
deavoring to  make  him  read  the  letter  e  or  w,  I  represented  them  as 
a  3  or  o4,  which  signified  that  in  the  first  case,  he  should  dispose  his 
organs  of  speech  as  he  would  pronounce  a,  and  then  elevate  the 
tongue  three  degrees:  I  followed  the  same  plan  for  w.  The  idea 
which  he  formed  of  the  vowels,  was  the  ascending  and  descending 
movement  of  the  tongue,  simultaneously  with  the  play  of  the  lips  and 
the  vibrations  of  the  larynx:  but  the  musical  nature  of  the  vowels 
was  unknown  to  him.  Nevertheless,  Meystre's  case  has  suggested, 
in  this  latter  conne«:tion,  some  observations  which  I  propose  to  pub- 
lish in  another  form. 

The  study  of  the  consonants  generally  offered  far  fewer  difficulties 
than  that  of  the  vowels.  There  were  some  which  Meystre  learned 
almost  without  effort,  (as  in  the  case  of  deaf  mutes  who  see,)  while 
other  consonants,  for  example,  gnCj  ill,  or  the  rmoville,  etc.,  pre- 
sented obstacles  which  are,  perhaps,  insurmountable. 

Notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  these  exercises,  the  pupil  willingly 
submitted 'himself  to  them;  and  w^hen  he  grew  weary  it  was  easy  to 
stimulate  him  by  the  promise  that  he  would  soon  know  their  object. 
With  this  intention,  I  taught  him  the  word  Ami,  which  is  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  one  of  our  blind  pupils,  and  each  time  that  Meystre  pro- 
nounced it.  Ami  approached  him.  The  former  observed  him  with 
surprise,  and  thus  discovered,  that  by  means  of  speech  he  could  com- 
municate at  a  distance.  His  joy  was  inexpressible,  and  from  this 
moment  he  began,  of  his  own  accord,  to  read  w^ith  a  loud  voice  all 
the  words  he  had  learned. 

The  passage  from  the  word  to  the  phrase  could  not  present  any 
difficulties  except  in  cases  where  an  unfortunate  example  had  been 
selected.  I  connected  with  the  word  Ami  the  verb  to  hear  (Ami 
hear.)  Examples  such  as  the  following,  The  sphere  is  round,  would 
have  been  improper,  first  because  they  include  an  arbitrary  word  is 
which  could  not  yet  be  explained,  and  secondly,  because  the  quali- 
ties of  the  subject  and  of  the  predicate,  that  is,  what  is  affirmed  of 
the  subject  are  the  same. 

*  I  have  employed  this  plan  with  a  ohild  of  four  years  and  a  half  who  did  not  speak,  although 
aiU  the  senses  were  in  the  normal  condition,  and  I  succeeded  in  overcoming  this  almost  inex- 
plicable dumbness. 
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The  pupil  reached  this  degree  of  development  three  months  after 
his  admission  into  our  institution.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  overcome,  every  one  will  acknowledge  that  such 
progress,  on  the  part  of  this  blind  deaf  mute,  indicates  extraordinary 
intelligence. 

It  remained  to  determine  what  was  the  best  plan  to  pursue  from 
this  moment;  but,  in'  every  case,  the  study  of  speech  was  to  become, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  regulator  of  the  movement.  Consid- 
ering the  age  of  Meystre,  I  resolved  to  conduct  him  rapidly  to  ab-  • 
straction,  to  introduce  him  within  a  new  horizon,  before  checking 
him  with  the  details  of  grammar.  A  few  words  will  give  a  complete 
resume  of  this  progress.  When  he  had  been  taught  the  regimen  of 
such  phrases  as  these  :  The  mason  huilds  walls;  the  haker  makes 
bread,  etc.,  I  passed  by  degrees  to  the  different  parts  of  speech;  at 
first  to  prepositions  and  personal  pronouns,  then  to  adverbs,  and 
lastly  to  conjunctions.  In  this  undertaking  I  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  selection  of  examples,  a  point 
which  can  not  be  regarded  with  too  much  attention  in  elementary 
education,  because  definitions  are  not  yet  within  the  capacity  of  the 
child.  The  following  is  the  method  I  adopted  in  explaining  to 
Meystre  the  adverbs  to-day,  yesterday,  to-morrow.  One  day  I  made 
him  work  a  little  longer  than  usual;  in  the  evening,  he  brought  me 
three  little  spheres;  I  then  said  to  him,  that  he  made  them  between 
the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  taught  him  the  adverb  to- 
day; he  pronounced  the  sentence  :  /  have  made  three  halls  to-day. 
The  next  day,  he  was  occupied  with  the  same  employment  ;  but 
having  worked  a  less  amount  of  time,  he  brought  in  the  evening  only 
two  spheres.  To  the  question  :  How  many  halls  have  you  made  to- 
day ?  he  replied  with  the  sentence  learned  the  day  before  :  1  have 
made  three  halls  to-day.  On  reflection,  he  comprehended  the  contra- 
diction, and  was  not  slow  in  seizing  the  true  sense  of  the  words  to- 
day and  yesterday.  Finally,  I  made  him  understand  that  after  hav- 
ing slept,  he  should  turn  some  boxes,  and  he  learned  the  word  to- 
morrow. I  afterward  explained  to  him  that  yesterday,  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, signified  the  same  thing,  w^ith  this  difference,  that  between 
yesterday  and  to-day  he  had  slept,  and  that  between  to-day  and  to- 
morrow he  had  not  yet  slept,  but  would  sleep.  The  words  morning, 
noon  and  evening,  were  more  easily  explained  ;  the  first  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  moment  when  the  sun  rises  and  makes  himself  felt  ; 
the  second  when  the  heat  has  attained  its  highest  degree  ;  the  third 
when  it  diminishes.  The  employment  of  the  adjective  as  predicate 
presented,  on  account  of  the  auxiliaries,  a  new  kind  of  difficulties  ; 
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but  these,  once  overcome,  were  so,  for  all  similar  cases.  I  at  first 
composed  this  phrase:  Edward  isblind,  making  of  the  auxiliary  and 
adjective  a  single  word  isblind  (is  blind.)  I  then  wro'e  them  se- 
parately, telling  him  that  these  two  words  expressed  only  a  single 
idea,  but  that  it  was  customary  to  write  them  apart.  The  same  ex- 
cises were  repeated  with  the  words  deaf  and  dumb,  and  on  my  sub- 
stituting afterward  the  first  person  for  the  third,  he  understood  and 
pronounced  the  sentence  :  /  am  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.  Seeing 
him  at  this  moment,  any  one  would  have  said  that  this  truth,  issuing 
from  bis  mouth,  was  become  still  more  a  truth. 

The  winter  had  passed  and  spring  (1846)  appeared.  I  then  made 
Meystre  touch  the  buds,  the  leaves  and  the  flowers.  I  said  to  him, 
in  substance,  that  it  had  been  cold,  and  that,  for  a  long  period,  the 
snow  had  covered  the  fields  and  the  trees;  that  then  the  sun  had 
become  warmer  each  day,  had  transformed  the  snow  into  water,  had 
caused  the  leaves,  the  flowers  and  the  plants  to  put  forth,  and  that 
all  this  was  called  by  one  word,  spring.  I  then  made  the  application 
of  it  in  the  sentence  The  leaves  put  forth  in  the  spring.  He  clapped 
his  hands  and  jumped  up  and  down  for  joy  at  having  a  single  word  for 
so  many  things;  then  calming  himself,  his  person  exhibited  an  indefin- 
able expression,  as  if  he  had  penetrated  further  into  nature,  and  we 
clasped  hands.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  joy  without 
being  a  witness  to  it.  In  his  demonstrations  Meystre  constructed 
the  sentence :    In  the  spring  the  leaves  put  forth. 

Here  commenced  a  new  phase  in  the  development  of  this  young 
man;  but  to  form  a  just  idea  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  know  certain 
points  in  his  conduct  which  had  previously  transpired.  We  allude 
to  the  faults  into  which  Meystre  fell  several  times.  If  we  mark 
them,  it  is  to  draw  instruction  from  them :  to  omit  them,  would  be 
to  lose  from  this  article  its  principal  value. 

Four  months  after  his  entrance  into  the  Asylum,  Meystre  secretly 
took  from  us  a  piece  of  five  batz;*  he  denied  it  at  first  with  some 
degree  of  assurance,  but  circumstances  having  betrayed  him,  he 
avowed  the  theft  and  excused  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  speaking  of  it.  I  took  from  him  his  knife  and  the 
cigars  which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  room 
where  I  could  observe  him.  Meystre  immediately  sought  to  go  outf 
by  the  window;  but  being  prevented  by  the  iron  net-work,  he  re- 
turned to  the  door  with  the  intention  of  forcing  it.    Finding  that  it 

*  About  fourteen  cents. 
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resisted  his  efforts,  he  attempted,  by  means  of  a  nail  to  tamper  with 
the  lock.  New  deception!  He  exerted  all  his  energy  in  pushing 
back  the  bolt  which,  probably  in  a  bad  condition,  yielded  to  his 
perseverance.  Once  free,  he  directed  himself  to  his  workshop,  fur- 
nished himself  with  cigars  and  matches  and  returned  to  his  prison. 
"When  questioned  on  this  act,  he  protested  that  he  had  not  gone  out. 
The  cigars  testifying  against  him,  he  replied  that  the  door  opened 
of  itself.  At  last  he  acknowledged  the  truth.  When  I  wished  to  shut 
him  up  elsewhere,  he  opposed  it,  threw  himself  upon  me  with  fury 
and  pushed  me  back.  I  kept  him  under  lock  and  key  until  he  was  • 
better  disposed,  and  from  that  time  he  has  not  stolen. 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  year  1845,  Meystre  began  to  have  his 
thoughts  occupied  with  the  first  day  of  the  year,  which  he  designa- 
ted as  a  man  the  top  of  whose  head  was  furnished  with  horns. 
This  singularity  is  explained  by  his  recollections  of  infancy:  he  re- 
lates that  when  he  was  yet  a  little  boy,  he  saw  on  this  day  masked 
persons  running  up  and  down  the  city  with  horns  on  their  heads,  and 
that  the  night  was  passed  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  nearer  this 
moment  approached,  the  more  his  agitation  increased;  all  his 
thoughts  were  concentrated  on  this  subject,  and  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  could  turn  them  from  it.  To  see  a  man  subjugated  to  this 
degree  by  mere  matters  of  sense  is  frightful,  and  never  did  this  un- 
fortunate young  man  inspire  us  with  so  much  pity  as  at  that  period. 
The  following  anecdote  will  finish  this  picture  :  On  New  Year's 
day  his  mother  sent  for  him,  and  brought  him  back  herself  at  night- 
fall ;  some  minutes  afterward  I  missed  him,  though  the  gates  of  the 
enclosure  were  shut.  For  four  hours  I  sought  for  him  in  vain 
throughout  the  city,  and  it  was  not  till  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  that  he  was  brought  back  to  us,  and  then  under  the  influence 
of  wine.  Some  young  people  had  met  him  in  the  street,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  an  inn.  The  next  day  when  I  asked  him  wherefore 
and  how  he  had  gone  out,  he  replied  that  not  having  found  his 
companions  immediately,  he  felt  dull  and  took  advantage  of  an  open 
door  to  go  out.  But  an  unexpected  circumstance  aided  in  disclosing 
the  truth :  a  rent  in  his  garments  excited  suspicion  as  to  the  place 
■where  he  had  probably  passed  out.  Being  interrogated  anew,  he 
acknowledged  having  escaped  by  climbing  over  the  fence,  (which, 
with  the  wall  it  surmounted,  was  eight  feet  high,)  and  that  one  of 
the  pickets  had  caused  the  accident.  He  had  gone  off  without  a 
guide  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  paces.  Far  from  being 
grieved  at  his  conduct,  he  showed  himself  decidedly  untractable,  and 
although  shut  up  the  whole  day,  he  was  quite  as  rebellious  in  the 
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evening  as  in  the  morning.  This  obstinacy  appeared  to  me  too 
certain  a  presage  of  a  relapse,  and  the  danger  Meystre  ran  in  going 
out  alone  was  too  imminent  for  me  not  to  repress  the  first  outbreaks 
of  this  spirit  of  independence.  In  order  to  decide  a  crisis  in  the 
character  of  this  young  man,  I  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  extreme 
means.  After  having  recalled  to  his  mind  his  conduct  on  the  even- 
ing before,  and  his  falsehoods  during  the  day,  and  expressed  the 
sorrow  he  had  occasioned  me,  I  inflicted  corporeal  punishment  upon 
him.  This  measure  might,  however,  have  appeared  the  more  dan- 
gerous, inasmuch  as  he  had  said  to  me  a  short  time  before  that  to 
strike  a  man  was  an  unworthy  action;  but  in  my  determination,  I 
had  counted  on  his  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the  issue  justified  my 
anticipations.  If,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  I  now  ask  myself,  could  not 
the  same  result  have  been  obtained  by  milder  means?  I  find  myself 
unable  to  reply.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  possible  abuse  of 
this  kind  of  correction  in  education  makes  me  detest  it. 

Meystre  soon  committed  a  new  fault.  One  evening,  I  saw  him 
walking  before  the  cellar  where  some  one  was  occupied  in  looking 
after  the  wine.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  drunk  any,  and  although  he 
had  received  a  glass  of  it  from  the  housekeeper,  his  reply  was  in  the 
negative.  After  some  persistence,  he  acknowledged  the  act,  saying 
that  he  had  only  accepted  an  offer,  and  consequently  it  was  the  house- 
keeper who  should  be  chided,  not  he.  Meystre's  tendency  to  falsifi- 
cation began  to  give  me  much  inquietude  and  I  postponed  the  pun- 
ishment till  the  next  day.  Then,  explaining  to  him  that  an  honest 
man  does  not  utter  falsehoods,  I  made  him  write  and  pronounce  the 
word  lie.  I  then  shut  him  up,  placing  this  word  in  his  hand.  He 
examined  it  several  times  and  appeared  to  reflect.  An  hour  after, 
when  I  returned  to  the  room  where  he  was,  I  found  him  much  afflict- 
ed. I  had  not  as  yet,  however,  any  positive  proof  that  he  had  grasp- 
ed the  meaning  of  the  word;  but,  a  few  days  later,  he  applied  it  in 
a  manner  which  left  me  in  no  doubt  with  respect  to  it.  His  com- 
panions having  one  evening  told  him,  as  he  retired,  that  a  great 
quantity  of  snow  had  fallen,  he  wished  the  next  day  to  convince  him- 
self of  the  fact,  and  as  it  had  melted  during  the  night,  he  said  to 
them  with  an  animated  voice:  Lie,  no  snow. 

Facts  authorize  us  in  saying  that  Meystre's  principal  fault  was 
plucked  up  by  the  root  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  name,  and  this  re- 
sult determined  me  to  defer  no  longer  the  introduction  of  religious 
ideas,  although  till  then  carefully  avoided  in  his  lessons.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  religious  development  he  had 
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attained  before  I  occupied  myself  with  the  matter.  At  his  entrance 
into  our  establishment,  Ihe  prayers  of  the  blind  children  excited  his 
mirth;  but  a  single  admonition  sufficed  to  make  him  change  coun- 
tenance. Our  young  blind  pupils,  with  whom  he  easily  learned  to 
converse,  relate  that  he  often  asked  them  questions  concerning  the 
prayer,  and  that,  among  others,  one  evening  finding  them  with  their 
bands  clasped,  he  asked  them  if  they  were  speaking  to  the  sun.  The 
one  whom  he  addressed,  replied  that  they  were  speaking  to  some  one 
like  a  man,  who  lived  far  on  high.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  the 
deaf  mute  informed  himself  whether  it  was  necessary  to  cry  very 
loudly  in  order  to  be  heard.  After  reflecting  again,  he  inquired  if  this 
being  similar  to  men  was  also  mortal  like  them.  We  have  often 
had  occasion  to  observe  with  what  respect  he  was  imbued  for  the 
sun,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  and  beneficent  heat,  and  he  express- 
ed his  gratitude  by  saying  that  no  one  should  ever  shake  his  fist 
against  this  heavenly  body. 

We  also  found  in  Meystre  the  idea  of  the  resurrection,  without 
knowing  how  he  obtained  it.  It  is  supposable,  however,  that  it  was 
communicated  to  him  by  his  mother.  I  will  here  malie  an  extract  of 
a  note  from  my  journal  on  this  subject.  "  On  the  seventh  of  Feb- 
ruary, (1846,)  we  took  advantage  of  the  fine  weather  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  cemetery  near  the  asylum.  As  I  passed  a  grave  stone 
with  Meystre,  I  made  him  touch  it.  Hardly  had  his  hand  come  in 
contact  with  the  stone,  than  he  recoiled  as  if  struck  with  an  electric 
shock,  at  the  same  time  showing  that  a  man  had  been  buried  there 
who  would  rise  again  and  go  up  to  the  sky.  At  the  same  time  his 
whole  person  became  radiant  with  animation,  and  a  heavenly  bright- 
ness passed  over  him.  A  minute  afterward  he  set  himself  to  ex- 
amining the  epitaph  carved  upon  it.  With  a  joy  beyond  all  expres- 
sion, he  attempted  to  decipher  it,  and  succeeded  in  reading  these 
words:  Here  rests  Julia,  of  which  he  pronounced  the  first  and  the 
last.  After  I  had  explained  to  him  the  word  rest,  he  said  that  the 
word  Julius  was  not  written  with  ia  at  the  end,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  what  this  meant.  To  understand  these  observations,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  one  of  our  blind  pupils  is  called  Julius,  a 
name  he  had  already  learned  to  pronounce,  but  the  feminine  of 
which  he  did  not  kno\^." 

We  have  now  comer  to  that  period  where  religious  and  moral 
ideas  were  associated  wtth  instruction  in  language.  The  idea  of 
God  was  the  object  of  the  first  step.    To  arrive  at  it  1  chose  these 
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sentences:  Who  made  that  bread?  Of  what  is  the  bread  made? 
Who  made  the  flour?  Whence  came  the  grain?  Who  made  the 
wheat  to  grow?  Meystre  replied:  The  sun.  Who  made  the  s\m? 
Seeing  him  perplexed  by  this  last  question,  I  disclosed  to  him  the 
author  of  all  things,  designating  Him  as  the  being  to  whom  men 
address  their  prayers.  The  joy  diffused  over  his  person  was  a  mix- 
ture of  reverence  and  emotion.  The  profound  impression  which  he 
had  just  received  was  without  doubt  that  of  boundless  satisfaction  at 
having  learned  the  name  of  him  whom  man  adores,  and  at  knowing 
him  as  the  creator  of  the  sun.  He  found  it  so  natural  that  every- 
thing should  have  an  author,  that  he  was  less  surprised  at  the  pow- 
er of  God  than  at  the  impotence  of  the  miller  who  could  not  make 
the  grain,  and  compared  the  latter  to  a  man  whose  hands  bad  been 
cut  off,  adding  that  they  had  been  arrested  in  their  work. 

At  this  period,  we  began  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  and  I  took  the 
verb  to  think  as  the  starting  point,  always  making  an  application  of 
its  meaning  in  such  phrases  as  these:  Man  thinks.  Things  which  do 
not  live  do  not  think.  The  man  who  prays  thinks  of  God.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  advanced  in  this  direction,  the  character  of  his  con- 
versation gradually  changed,  rising  from  the  original  gross  materi- 
alism to  abstract  ideas.  Without  any  suggestion  from  others,  he  be- 
gan to  pray  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  evening  before  retiring  to  rest. 
His  prayer  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  the  words:  Je  pense  a  Dieu. 
I  think  of  God.  Let  any  one  imagine,  if  possible,  my  emotion,  when  I 
beard  him  for  the  first  time  performing  this  simple  and  impressive 
act  of  worship.  T,  one  day,  found  him  much  occupied  in  concen- 
trating the  rays  of  the  sun  with  a  lens,  and  as  I  touched  his  hand, 
he  said  to  me  :  Je  pense  a  Dieu,  (I  am  thinking  of  God  ) 

Meystre,  in  his  reflections,  frequently  associated  God  and  the  sun: 
he  once  wished  to  know  if  the  latter,  at  its  origin,  was  as  small  as 
the  head  of  a  pin,  or  whether  it  had  always  been  such  as  it  is  now  ; 
whether  God  is  spherical  like  the  sun,  and  how  he  sustains  himself 
in  space.  The  idea  of  a  God  under  the  form  of  a  celestial  body  ap- 
peared to  satisfy  him  better  than  that  of  a  God  like  a  man,  because 
he  could  not  reconcile  the  external  attributes  of  the  latter  with  the 
omnipotence  of  a  Creator.  As  the  embarrassment  in  which  he 
found  himself  in  respect  to  these  particulars  occasionally  degenera- 
ted into  pleasantry,  prudence  required  that  we  should  avoid  this 
abyss  by  giving  a  new  direction  to  his  desire  for  knowledge.  I 
kept  him  near  me,  one  evening,  until  our  young  blind  pupils  were 
asleep,  then  conducted  him  to  them  and  made  him  softly  touch  their 
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heads.  Then  I  said  to  my  pupil  that  these  children  were  like  the 
dead,  that  they  wtre  not  thinking,  but  that  God  was  thinking  of 
them,  that  he  was  thinking  of  all  men,  that  he  thought  always  and 
never  slept. 

Many  of  the  reflections  of  Meystre,  which  involuntarily  recall  cer- 
tain passages  in  Cicero's  treatise,  De  natura  deorum*  are  not  the 
only  ones  in  which  he  entered  into  the  views  of  the  ancients.  We 
also  observed  in  him  a  disposition  to  personify  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Thus  after  a  strong  north  wind,  which  continued  for  sev- 
eral days,  he  asked  if  the  wind  was  not  yet  tired. 

I  will  dwell  on  but  one  of  the  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn 
from  these  facts;  it  has  reference  to  general  grammar.  Does  not  the 
last  peculiarity  mentioned  favor  the  opinion  that,  primarily,  the 
subject  of  thought  presents  itself  as  an  animated  being,  and  conse- 
quently the  predicate  as  the  expression  of  its  organic  functions,  as 
we  see  it  in  phrases  which  have  a  figurative  sense,  such  as,  La 
nature  sommeilte;  la  hrise  soupire  ?  {JYaiure  slumbers;  the  breeze 
sigas.)  The  predicates  of  the  following  examphs :  Varbre  verdet, 
Varbre  seche,  Varbre  est  sec,  (  The  tree  is  growing  green,  the  tree  is 
drying  up,  the  tree  is  dry,)  express  three  phrases  of  the  same  ac- 
tivity. In  the  first  case,  the  vitality  is  going  on  increasing;  in  the 
second  diminishing;  in  the  third  it  has  ceased.  Thus  the  predicate 
expressed  by  the  auxiliary  and  the  adjective,  forms  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

The  verb  to  think  suggested  numerous  questions  to  Meystre.  He 
inquired  whether  animals  thought  and  dreamed,  and  what  was  their 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  8.  Audite,  inquit  non  ....  neque  vero  mundum  ipsum,  animo  et  sensibus 
praeditum  rotundum,  volubilenij  ardentem  Deum,  portenta  et  miracula  nou  disserentium 
philosophorem,  sed  somniantium. 

Cap.  10.  Nunc  autem  hactenus  admirabor  eorum  tarditatem,  qui  animantem,  immortalem, 
et  eundem  beatum,  rotundum  esse  velint,  quod  ea  forma  ullam  negat  esse  pulchriorem  Plato. 

At  mihi  vel  cylindri,  vel  qoadrati;  vei  coni,  vel  pyramidifi  videter  esse  fonnosior.  Quae  vero 
tribuitur  vitaisti  rotundo  Deo  1 

Lib.  II.,  cap.  18.  Interea,  Vellei,  noli,  quaeso,  prae  te  ferre,  vos  plane  expertes  esse  doc- 
irinae.  Conum  tibi  ais  et  cylindrum  et  pyramidem  pulchriorem,  quam  sphaeram,  videri. 
Novum  etiam  oculorem  judicium  babetis.  Sed  sint  ista  pulcbriora  dumtaxat  adspectu:  quod 
mihi  tamen  ipsum  non  videtur :  Quid  enim  pulchriua  ea  figura,  quae  sola  omnes  alias  figuraa 
complexa  continet,  quaeque  nihil  asperitatis  habere,  nihil  offensionis  potest,  nihil  incisum  an- 
gulis,  nihil  anfractibus,  nihil  eminens,  nihil  lacunosum  ? 

Lib.  I.,  cap.  17,  18.  Sed  ad  banc  confirmandam  opinionem  anquirit  animus  et  formam  et 
vitam  et  actionem  mentis,  atque  agitationem  in  Deo.  Ac  de  forma  equidem  parUm  natara 
MS  admonet  partim  ratio  docet. 

(Reply  of  CotU,  chap.  27  to  37.) 
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language;  whether  children  could  think  and  speak  from  their  birth, 
or  whether  it  was  necessary  to  teach  these  to  them.  The  person  to 
whom  he  addressed  the  first  of  these  questions  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive: he  expressed  himself  grieved  at  it,  because,  as  he  said,  ears, 
eyes  and  teeth,  with  a  head  void  of  thought,  were  nothing.  Having 
dreamed  one  night  that  a  wolf  (the  character  of  which  he  had 
learned  through  description)  had  attempted  to  devour  him,  he  said 
that  every  dream  was  a  lie;  but  that  nevertheless  to  dream  was  to 
think  a  little,  and  that  he  took  pleasure  in  it;  because  it  ivas  always 
better  to  think  a  little  than  not  at  all.  In  connection  with  this  suU- 
ject,  he  asked  if  the  dead  had  still  the  power  of  dreaming.  He  es- 
timates the  worth  of  a  man  by  the  force  of  his  mind,  and  the  saga- 
city he  shows  in  this  respect  is  surprising. 

For  this  reason,  children  have,  according  to  him,  a  less  intrinsic 
value  than  grown  persons,  and  he  once  expressed  this  opinion  when 
touching  the  corpse  of  a  child  two  years  of  age.  He  seriously  asked 
a  person  who  happened  to  be  there,  if  she  felt  disposed  to  weep;  but 
without  waiting  for  her  answer,  he  added  that  this  little  boy  had  not 
thought  enough  to  have  his  death  excite  tears.  Meystre  knows  so 
well  the  character  and  abilities  of  those  habitually  around  him,  that 
he  addresses  to  each  the  kind  of  questions  to  which  they  can  best 
reply.  On  the  arrival  of  a  new  pupil,  he  feels  of  his  hands  and 
head,  and  thus  judges  at  first  touch  of  his  measure  of  intellectual  ca- 
pacity. 

"When  in  this  peculiar  instruction,  1  have  met  with  any  difficulty, 
I  have  always  applied  to  nature  to  resolve  it,  and  she  has  ever  come 
to  my  aid.  The  obstacles  presented  by  the  employment  of  certain 
words,  abstract  in  their  signification,  have  disappeared  as  soon  as 
their  exact  meaning  was  well  understood.  To  arrive,  for  example, 
at  the  exact  signification  of  the  word  to  support,  the  way  is  not 
long,  and  I  have  partially  pursued  it  with  Meystre.  After  making 
him  conjugate  the  verb  porter  (to  carry)  I  suspended  a  weight  to  a 
stick,  asking  him:  Does  the  stick  think?  Meystre:  JVo,  it  does  not 
think.  Then  T  constructed  the  sentence:  The  stick  supports  the 
weight.  Do  you  think?  Yes,  I  think.  Giving  him  the  same 
weight  :  Do  you  support  the  weight  ?  Mo,  1  carry  the  weight.  I 
then  brought  the  two  sentences  into  comparison.  Man  carries. 
Things  support.  I  stopped  there  for  the  time,  waiting  for  circum- 
stances to  suggest  the  proper  application  of  the  word.  It  would  then 
be  explained  to  the  pupil  that  man  supports  when  sorrow  or  injustice 
rest  heavily  upon  him  as  a  weight,  without  his  being  able  to  shake 
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them  off,  he  being  similar  under  those  circumstances  to  the  stick 
-which  has  no  will.  The  comparison  of  language  with  the  world  of 
sense  is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  we  cannot  forget  with  impu- 
nity in  all  intellectual  development,  that  sensible  objects  are  the  start- 
ing points. 

We  will  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  Meystre  has 
been  in  our  house  eighteen  months.  During  this  interval,  his  me- 
chanical talents  have  been  developed  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He 
is  able  to  turn  fire  screens,  salt-cellars,  boxes,  balls,  cases,  etc.,  with 
the  taste  and  exactness  of  a  good  workman  who  can  see,  and  no  one 
leaves  him  without  admiring  his  skill.  He  demands  of  others  the 
same  care  and  the  same  perfection,  and  when,  for  example,  the  young 
blind  pupils  lay  the  ground  work  of  straw  matting  obliquely,  Mey- 
stre ironically  observes  to  them  that  they  understand  nothing  of  the 
level.  The  habits  of  order  and  propriety  which  distinguish  him 
might  serve  as  a  model.  The  proceeds  of  his  manual  labor,  at  shop 
prices,  would,  at  present,  meet  about  the  third  part  of  the  expense 
of  his  maintenance. 

In  respect  to  language,  Meystre  is  on  the  point  of  endeavoring  to 
construct  sentences,  and  his  attempts  are  generally  very  logical.  Thus, 
instead  of  saying;  JVous  ecrivons  (we  write)  he  says:  JVous  'plumons^ 
(we  pen,)  and  Vous  menson  gez,  (you  falsehood,)  for  voiis  mentez 
(you  ttll  a  falsehood  or  you  lie.)  He  comprehends  the  difference 
between  pronunciation  in  a  low  voice  and  any  other,  and  I  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  not  to  fatigue  his  lungs  too  much.  His  articulation  is 
sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  even  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
it,  to  follow  it.  In  order  to  increase  his  means  of  communication, 
"we  have  taught  him  the  manuscript  alphabet:  we  trace  the  letters 
with  his  finger  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  or  on  a  table,  making  him 
pronounce  them  at  the  same  time.  The  speech  of  the  deaf  mute 
serves  here  to  mark  the  operation.*  The  use  which  this  deaf  mute 
has  learned  to  make  of  articulation  shows  of  what  value  it  is  to  him. 
One  evening,  when  he  retired,  he  said  to  us:  Sleep  well.  On  my 
inquiring  of  whom  he  had  learned  this  sentence,  Meystre  referred  me 
to  a  young  domestic.  Surprised,  I  interrogated  her  on  the  subject, 
and  she  told  me  that  Meystre  frequently  met  her  as  he  passed  about 
the  house,  and  stopped  her  from  time  to  time,  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion.   As  she  did  not  understand  him,  he  seized  her  hand,  pronounced 

•  This  plan  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Kosel,  director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  an-d 
Damb  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
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letters,  and  taught  her  to  make  the  corresponding  signs  of  rhe  man- 
ual alphabet.  Thus  the  blind  deaf  mute  instructed  this  girl  in  dac- 
tylology. Initiated  in  this  language,  she  in  her  turn  taught  new  words 
and  new  phrases  to  her  master. 

The  change  in  Meystre's  existence,  though  so  complete,  has  not 
altered  the  affection  he  entertained  for  his  family,  especially  to  his 
mother  and  his  deaf-mute  brother,  of  whom  he  speaks  often.  The 
latter  also  expresses  great  satisfaction  that  Edward  is  receiving  an 
education,  and  during  a  visit  which  he  made  him,  he  wrote  these 
words  to  me :  My  brother  is  very  feeble  in  mind,  but  he  makes 
progress. 

Among  the  numerous  incidents  which  characterize  the  develop- 
ment of  this  young  man,  there  is  one  which  especially  testifies  to 
the  power  which  one  idea,  responding  to  the  wants  of  human  na- 
ture, can  exercise  over  a  heart  simple  and  exempt  from  vice.  About 
a  year  after  the  theft  committed  by  Meystre,  a  blind  boy  took  some 
batz*  from  one  of  his  companions.  Questioned  in  his  turn,  Edward 
said,  with  a  solemn  air,  that  he  was  innocent;  that  this  conscious- 
ness rendered  him  happy,  and  that  he  would  not  steal  more  because 
that  God  knew  his  thoughts.  In  his  agitation,  he  went  out  as  if  to 
reflect,  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  addressed  himself  to  the  guilty 
boy,  related  to  him  the  theft,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  the  au- 
thor of  it.  Struck  with  the  hesitation  with  which  he  replied,  he 
questioned  him  anew,  end  in  so  earnest  a  manner,  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming  :  Lie,  God,  that  the  young  blind  boy  in  his  embarrass- 
ment pushed  him  back  and  betrayed  himself  by  this  roughness  of 
manner. 

Such  a  pupil  reacts  necessarily  on  the  master  who  instructs  him, 
and  as,  in  this  instruction,  ideas  take  so  positive  a  character,  the 
master  is  led  in  like  manner  to  render  an  account  to  himself  of  the 
definite  object  he  proposes  to  attain.  Many  have  asked  me  what 
this  object  is.  The  question  suggests  another  :  Why  are  we  here 
below?  Is  not  the  world  a  visible  thought,  and  should  it  not  be  in 
accordance  with  this  thought  that  ours  should  be  developed,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  comprehend  another  creation,  that  which  is 
summed  up  in  Jesus  Christ?  To  explore  with  Meystre  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  is  a  work,  the  result  of  which  I  abstain  from  prejudging. 

•  A  batz  is  a  coin  worth  nearly  three  cents. 
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(We  find  some  farther  details  concerning  Meystre  in  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Institution,  bringing  down  the  progress  of  his  instruc- 
tion to  the  year  1850.    They  are  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.) 

"  In  responding  to  your  request  to  know  further  of  Meystre's  case, 
I  shall  confine  myself  scrupulously  to  the  facts  observed  in  the  de- 
velopment, always  interesting,  always  instructive,  of  this  young 
man.  Persons  in  his  condition  seem  to  be  particularly  destined  to 
throw  light  upon  man  and  upon  his  interior  nature.  Hence  those 
to  whom  such  beings  are  confided  have,  so  to  speak,  a  sacerdotal 
office  to  fulfil  towards  society.  Woe  to  them  if  they  abuse  it  in 
departing  from  the  truth.  A  small  number  of  details  will  suffice  to 
characterise  the  interior  life  of  Meystre. 

"  An  orator  has  well  said  that  time  has  made  an  alliance  with 
truth.  Often  new  and  luminous  ideas  show  themselves  suddenly, 
like  flashes,  with  Meystre.  It  is  those  ideas  that  must  be  seized 
and  preserved,  either  for  the  interest  of  his  own  development,  or  for 
that  of  psychology  in  general.  But  that  they  should  become  fixed 
in  him,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  them  often  and  for  a  long  time. 
Hence,  though  Meystre  is  in  the  strength  of  youth,  and  capable  of 
great  efforts,  he  requires  time,  and  even  much  time  to  mature  his 
ideas;  and  it  is  this  that  I  would  express  in  recalling  the  sentence, 
— Time  has  made  an  alliance  with  truth. 

"  Here  is  one  of  those  spontaneous  ideas  of  which  I  was  just  speak- 
ing. Being  occupied  one  day  with  the  attempt  to  teach  the  young 
blind  and  deaf-mute  girl  to  speak,  Meystre  remarked  with  a  sign 
of  contempt,  that  she  had  no  intelligence,  and  that  nothing  could  be 
done.  But  after  an  instant  of  reflection,  this  contempt  changed  to 
sadness:  "  Jeanne  does  not  think  of  God,"  said  he,  locking  his 
Lands  on  his  heart  in  sign  of  sorrow.  He  reflected  again;  the  con- 
vulsive movement  of  his  lips  announced  that  his  raind  was  painfully 
occupied.  The  physiognomy  again  changed  suddenly:  beaming 
with  joy  he  rose  and  repeated:  "  Jeanne  does  not  think  of  God,  but 
God  thinks  of  her,  and  that  is  enough." 

"  On  the  death  of  the  mother  of  Meystre,  which  happened  a  few 
months  since,  a  new  horizon  has  opened  before  him,  and  after  a 
period  of  dejection,  his  religious  sentiments  have  become  much  de- 
veloped by  this  circumstance,    Day  before  yesterday,  he  related  to 
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US  that  he  had  dreamed  several  times  that  his  mother  came  to  em- 
brace him;  that  he  then  awaked,  and  not  finding  her  near  him, 
burst  into  tears." 

I  composed  for  Meystre  the  following  prayer  : 

"  My  God,  I  worship  thee.  Thou  hast  made  the  heavens,  the  earth 
and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  in  them.  Thou  hast  formed  my 
body  with  wisdom  and  hast  given  me  an  immortal  soul,  I  thank 
thee  for  that,  I  can  work  with  my  hands,  and  for  that  I  can  think 
of  thee.  I  am  grieved  that  I  have  offended  thee  by  committing 
sins.  Forgive  me  my  sins,  and  receive  me  into  Heaven  when  my 
last  hour  shall  come." 

"  The  first  part  of  this  prayer  gave  him  much  pleasure;  but  the 
second,  that  is,  the  part  beginning  with,  "  I  am  grieved,"  &c.,  pro-^ 
foundly  agitated  and  tormented  him.  This  determined  me  to  aban- 
don it,  and  to  stop  with  the  preceding  phrase.  By  reflecting  on  the 
symptoms  which  I  have  just  reported,  you  will  comprehend  that 
they  are  a  call  to  the  gospel,  towards  which  I  have  made  the  first 
step  with  Meystre.  During  four  years  I  have  sought  the  point  of 
departure  in  this  instruction,  and  since  I  have  found  it  I  feel  myself 
humbled  that  I  had  to  seek  so  long  for  an  idea  that  seems  to  pre- 
sent itself  even  to  the  most  superficial  examination.  The  method 
which  I  follow  in  this  special  case,  to  teach  the  gospel,  will  make 
the  subject  of  another  report." 


(H.) 


We  know  not  whether  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  mute  school  of 
Strasburg  is  a  relative  of  the  Professor  of  that  name  whose  system 
of  instruction  created  such  a  sensation  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
since.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  teacher  of  Strasburg  follows 
quite  closely  the  method  proposed  by  his  distinguished  namesake; 
and  the  preface  to  the  Abridgement  of  Scripture  History,  (the  pre- 
face WTitten  by  Mr.  Desire  Ordinaire,  (the  same  who  had  been  Di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,) 
prescribes  hy  authority^  to  the  primary  schools  of  the  department  that 
mode  of  teaching  children  to  read  recommended  by  Prof.  Jacoutot, 
e.  g.,  beginning  with  the  title,  the  teacher  points  out  the  word  abridge- 
menty  and  makes  the  pupil  repeat  it  after  him,  and  then  successively 
each  word,  till  the  pupil  can  repeat  each  from  memory.  He  then 
passes  to  the  title  of  the  first  chapter,  and  to  the  first  sentence,  "  God 
made  the  world  in  six  days,"  the  pupil  repeating  each  word  from 
memory,  and  by  recollecting  its  order  in  the  sentence,  pointing  out 
each  word  when  required.  If  he  errs,  he  is  made  to  begin  with  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  place  his  finger  on  each  word  in  suc- 
cession as  he  repeats  it,  till  he  comes  to  the  one  required.  Gradu- 
ally the  pupil  will  learn  to  recognize  the  words  by  their  general  ap- 
pearance, before  as  yet  knowing  a  single  letter.  It  is  not  till  after 
he  has  thus  committed  to  memory  several  sections  of  the  book,  and 
can  recognize  by  the  eye  each  word  in  them,  that  he  is  introduced 
to  the  analysis  of  words  into  letters. 

Without  intending  here  to  express  a  decided  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  this  method,  we  may  observe  that  the  end  would  probably 
be  attained  sooner  by  using  a  collection  of  short  words,  so  arranged 
as  to  lead  the  pupil  early  to  remark,  of  himself,  the  similarity  of  ap- 
pearance corresponding  to  similarity  of  sounds  and  syllables, — e.  g., 
cap,  cat,  can,  map,  mat,  man.  hat,  pan,  etc. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Secretary's  Office,  ) 
Alhmy^  March  31,  1853.  J 

Hon.  William  H.  Ludlow, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  to  the  Legislature 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  "  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  for  the  year  1852. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  S.  RANDALL. 
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SAMUEL  S.  STURGES,  Tailor. 
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ORDER  OF  PAPERS, 


1.  THIRTT-FOURTH  AX>T;AL  REPORT. 

2.  LIST  OF  PUPILS. 

3.  PROGRAMME. 

4.  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EXAMINATION. 

5.  TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature  the 
Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty- two. 

The  list  of  directors,  instructors,  and  other  officers,  is  prefixed 
hereto.  The  changes  in  the  corps  of  instructors,  during  the  year, 
will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  report. 

The  receipts  of  the  institution,  from  all  sources,  have  amounted, 
during  the  year  1852,  to  forty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  ;  and  the  disbursements  for 
the  year,  including  the  balance  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents,  due  the  treasurer 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  have  been  forty-seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  ;  leav- 
ing on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  a  balance  of  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  and  ninety  cents  due  the 
treasurer.  The  treasurer's  account  exhibiting  this  result  is  here- 
with submitted  in  detail. 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1852. 
Por  Groceries  and  Provisions. 


Butcher's  meat,  48,362  lbs.,   $3,385  26 

Fresh  fish,  1,562  lbs.,   138  22 

Fresh  shad,  150  lbs.,   33  00 

Salted  herring,  6  boxes,....  .,.   3  90 

Salted  mackerel,  4  barrels,   46  25 

Salted  codfish,  800  lbs.,   31  00 

Salted  beef,   13  20 

Smoked  hams,   31  57 

Smoking  hams,  100,   6  00 

Fresh  pork  loin,  335  lbs.,   41  25 

Poultry,    81  37 

Oysters,  4700,   39  75 

Butter,  10,885  lbs.,   2,701  25 

Cheese,  643  lbs.,   60  95 

Lard,  737  lbs.,   78  28 

Flour,  326  barrels,   1,638  70 

Corn  meal,  900  lbs,   16  95 

Rice,  1,898  lbs.,   83  61 

Sugar,  brown,  5,769  lbs.,   393  89 

Sugar,  -white,  857  lbs.,   75  59 

Molasses,  987  gallons,   310  83 

Honey,  25  gallons,   15  00 

Coffee,  1,128  lbs.,   114  63 

Coffee,  roasted,  200  lbs.,   25  04 

Coffee,  roasting,  1,148  lbs.,   5  88 

Tea,  young  hyson,  177  lbs.,   110  63 

Tea,  black,  37  lbs.,   15  54 

Eggs,  4,224,   64  83 

Milk,   5  44 

Crackers,  110  lbs.,   8  88 

Potatoes,  636^  bushels,   455  17 

Potatoes,  sweet,  14  bushels,   6  50 

Apples,   102  64 


Carried  forward,   $10,141  00 
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,  $10,141 

00 

Peache«!.  34  baskets  

34 

51 

Strawberrif  s  850  baskets.      .......  . 

52 

37 

TJasnberyips    fiOO  baQlrets 

42 

75 

22 

o 

8 

12 

8 

75 

1 

25 

1 

00 

oo 

18 

5 

90 

29 

75 

Filliner  ice  house  

16 

12 

Vinegar  J  9  barrels  j  

31 

50 

6 

76 

Fine  salt,  9  sackSj                   • .  •  • 

15 

99 

Pepper  ground,  70  lbs.,  

7 

65 

Mustard,  12  lbs.,  

3 

00 

7  / 

3 

13 

1 

26 

3 

04 

Saleratus,  1 1  lbs  ,  .'  

90 

5 

50 

Ground  cinnamon,  8  lbs.,  

2 

88 

2 

25 

oZ 

Mace,  1  lb.,  

25 

Cloves,  1  lb.,  

19 

Carb.  ammonia,  2  lbs  

50 

Carraway  seed,  2  lbs.,  

25 

Pulverized  cayenne  pepper,  ^  lb  , 

12 

Jamaica  ginger,  3  oz., . . . ,  

09 

$10,501  60 


Carried  forward, 


$10,501  60 
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Amount  brought  forward,   $10,501  60 

For  salaries  and  Wages. 

President,  professors  and  teachers,...    $8,151  48 

Steward,  matron  and  assistant  matron,  1 ,108  34 

Housekeeper,  baker  and  cook,   410  50 

Waiters,  chambermaid  and  laborers,  997  26 

  10,667  58 

For  Clothing. 

Cassimere,  171  yards,   $121  93 

Doeskin,  98  yards,    73  60 

Kentucky  jean,  654  yards,   256  50 

Blue  French  cloth,  6    do    12  75 

Black   do            IJ  do    9  85 

Green  cloth,          1  f  do    4  06 

Vesting,              46|  do    46  63 

Linen   plain,       84    do    17  64 

do   brown,      26   do    5  72 

Black  velvet,          i  do    4  00 

Black  silk  serge,   15  00 

Frock  coats,  4,   32  25 

Round  jackets,  7,   29  50 

Sack  coats,  woolen,  3,   17  50 

do     Linen,  11,   18  87 

Pantaloons,  18  pairs,   54  45 

Vests,  59,   73  00 

Caps,  cloth,  101,   77  00 

Boots,  10  pairs,   31  25 

do    repairng,    13  61 

Shoe  blacking,  40  doz   8  00 

Hose,  woolen,  13 J  dozen,   25  75 

Collars,   4  74 

Shirts,  knit,   4  38 

Suspenders,  6  doz   6  62 

Cravats,   3  38 

Cutting  boys  hair   4  68 

Combs,  ivory,  22  doz   13  07 

do     wood,  3  gross,   2  79 

do    dress,    1  58 


Carried  forward 


$990  10    $21,169  18 
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$990 

10 

37 

77 

93 

/            7                i     J  J 

174 

02 

1  4 

49 

9 

4 

00 

41 

92 

5 

32 

13 

50 

19 

30 

o 
O 

23 

4 

76 

11 

6 

Hats  and  bonnets  j  

38 

00 

2 

74 

Muslin  white,  81 7 J  yards,  

68 

89 

do    brown  and  printed,  128  yards. 

9 

92 

do    bleached,  136f  yards,  

13 

59 

do    unbleached,  248 J  yards,  

17 

81 

Drilling,  2  yards,  

25 

35 

49 

8 

32 

1 

62 

1 

25 

Blue  alpacca,  7  yards,  , ,  , 

2 

63 

Silk,  3  yards,  

3 

32 

2 

20 

7 

50 

Shawls,   

27 

85 

Mantilla,  

2 

50 

Hose,  cotton  17^  doz  

35 

02 

Mittens,  4  doz  

1 

50 

Handkerchiefs,  linen,  

51 

05 

Ribbons  and  lace,  

56 

21 

4 

02 

1 

88 

2 

56 

$21,169  18 


Carried  forward, 


$1,791  65    $21,169  18 
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Carried  forward,  $1,791  65   $21,169  18 

Spool  cotton,   18  92 

Cotton  yarn,  3  J  lbs   315 

Gloves,   1  70 

Thread,  needles  and  trimmings,  38  30 

Making  dresses,   5  00 

Shoes,  15  pairs,   21  12 

Slippers,  87  pairs,   54  62 

Gaiters,  14    do    19  74 

Laces,  1  dozen,   0  63 

Overshoes,  2  pairs,   1  88 

Corsets,     5  do   5  00 

Nett  caps,   101 

Thimbles,  4  dozen,   1  50 

Comforter,   0  19 

Trunks  and  repairing,  ,   1 1  32 

Parasols,   2  75 

Umbrellas,   1  38 

Coat  links,   0  25 

Castile  soap,   3  12 

Cash  advanced  pupils,   763  48 


For  clothing  and  cash  advanced  pupils,  per  fore- 
going account,   $2,746  71 

For  shoes  and  repairs  for  pupils,  per 

shoe  shop  account,   894  14 

For  clothes,  making  and  trimming  for 
pupils,  per  tailor's  account,   1,262  98 

Total  for  clothing,  $4,903  83 


2,746  71 


For  Building  and  Repairs. 
New  retorts,  rebuilding  furnace,  and  alteration 


and  repairs  of  gas  works,   $269  10 

Gas  pipes,  pendants,  filling  and  repairs.  38  38 

Cooking  apparatus,   20  00 

Lumber,   295  06 

Carpenter's  work,   368  95 


Carried  forward   $991  49   $23 ,915  89 
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$991  49 

S.  B.  Furbush's  bills,  paints  and  painting, 

100 

84 

312 

79 

"Pin m VvoT»c'  Vvillo 

286 

85 

35 

52 

2 

00 

f^/^T'C^    TT^'IcTt     "l^/'v/^'m    "fl          Y*  1 

91 

fSl 

48 

97 

00 
uu 

\\,   V\  1  ^£\TT*  O  O  1*^  1  VI  rf    O       /"I        Y^"^  o  ■^■i!iT»1  o  1 

A 

61 

68 

50 

"Rat's'  laKnT  in  X75iP5itinn 

5 

00 

5 

00 

10 

25 

2,009 

80 

For  Furniture. 

59 

50 

1  9 

on 

25 

IS 

Pillows,  20,  

25 

00 

A 
O 

on 

ft  1 

m^iislin    Tklisin            QO 1  t7QT»r1c 

9 

18 

Ho       hrown  l^Qi 

1 1 

J.  X 

87 

Shpptincr                 '^fSl  1 

Oo 

71 

T)rillinrr                       Q7n  1  U 

Do 

no 

01 

r^n 
uu 

0 

Ox) 

I<  n  >»1     *-v  '—                                 C\  C\  C\             -m^  J\  ^ 

22 

00 

^(\\Trti\\r\re                          AO  1  Li 

6 

83 

Table  linen,        16|  "   

12 

06 

Crash,                99^  "   

12 

40 

$23,915  89 


3,977  33 


Carried  forward,   $738  25    $27,893  22 
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Brought  forward   $738  "25    $27,893  22 

Draper,        yards,   9  22 

Calico,  147 J  yards,  . . ,   9  21 

Pillow  case  cotton,  42|  yards,   5  34 

Huckabuck,  49  yards,    6  13 

Carpeting  and  cover,  94  i  yards,   88  64 

do        binding,   3  13 

Oil  cloth,  1  yard,   0  42 

Bed  cords  and  screws,   3  05 

Chairs,  54,   69  00 

Stook,  48,,..   16  00 

Table  knives  and  forks,   34  06 

Spoons,   1  50 

Brooms,  17  dozen,   25  88 

Brushes,  whitewash  6,   8  00 

"        scrub,        6,   4  25 

"        dust,        15,   5  55 

"        window,     2,   1  00 

"        sweeping,   1,    1  12 

Mops,   0  44 

Wood  pails,   5  96 

2  mirror  plates,   4  50 

Reguild       do,   8  00 

Looking  glasses,  30,   9  38 

Clock,   2  00 

Tin  ware,  kitchen  furniture  a*nd  rep'g,  1 12  69 

Copal  varnish,   4  00 

For  Fuel  and  Lights. 

White  ash  coal,  272  tons,   $1 ,295  71 

Liverpool  coal,  6|  chaldrons,   27  00 

Charcoal,  679  barrels,   303  89 

Oak  and  pine  wook,   43  24 

Rosin,  §200.90,  less  vol.  oil  exchan'd 

$57.25,   143  65 


Carried  forward,. 


$1,813  49    $29,069  94 
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$1,813  49    $29,069  94 

2  25 
32  30 
40  00 
91  88 
59  60 
34  14 
10  31 

3  37 
69 

7  35 
19  41 

  2,114  79  • 

For  Stable. 


Hay,  40,845  lbs.,   $464  88 

Straw,  768  bundles,   25  81 

Oats,  402^bushels,   213  15 

Fine  feed,  1,302  bushels,   321  51 

Corn  mpal,  6,100  lbs.,   89  80 

Oil,    do    5,500,   91  25 

Smith,  for  shoeing  horses,   50  25 

Harness  and  repairing,   40  12 

India  rubber  horse  cover  and  blanket,  9  50 

1  cow,   50  00 

M.  Starks's  bill,  keeping  horse,   44  50 

Rake,   31 

Sundries,   18 

Wages  of  stablemen,   144  00  ' 

  1,54  5;  26 

Stock,  tools  and  wages,  bookbinding,   1,519  96 

do                  do     shoe  shop,   893  09 

do                   do    cabinet  shop,   628  28 

Tailors'  wages  and  trimmings,  tailors'  shop,   779  44 

Gardeners  do  tools,  seed,  manure,  &c.,. . .   236  07 

S'  ap,  starch  and  labor  for  washing,.   688  95 

Medicines  and  professional  attendance,             ....  254  32 

Books,  slates  and  crayons  and  stationery  for  schools,  833  94 

Binding  reports  and  course  of  instruction,   108  62 

Carried  forward,,    ?38,672  66 


Brought  forward,  

Coke,  

Whale  oil  and  barrel,  

Sperm  oil,  32  gallons,  

Camphene,  127  do,  

Sperm  candles,  153 J  lb.,  

Adamantine,  do,  118,  

Tallow,         do,  69,  

Matches,  

Lamp  wicks,."  

glasses,  

Repairing  and  cleaning  lamps, 
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Brought  forward,   $38,672  66 

Real  estate,  ou  48tli  street,   4,059  88 

Interest  1  year  ou  bond  to  coip'ii.,  city  of  N.  Y., 

$28,000,   1,680  00 

6  months,  2  bonds,  $6,000  each,   360  00 

Insurance,   240  23 

Expenses  delegation  to  Albany,   145  76 

Printing  annual  report,  views  ol  building,  &c.,. .  . .  363  10 

notices,  circulars,  &c.,   25  00 

Freight  of  legislative  reports  from  Albany,   3  50 

Surveying,  plans,  &c  ,   30  00 

•Legal  expenses  in  the  will  of  A.  G.  Thompson,. ...  15  75 

Stationery,   185  68 

Railroad  and  stage  fare^   69  71 

Postage,   99  45 

Advertising,   10  50 

Filling  in  diplomas,   21  57 

3  busts,  "Cornell,"   15  00 

Discount,   6  08 


$46,003  87 

Balance  due  treasurer,  January  1, 1852,   1,578  78 


$47,582  65 


Rceipts. 

From  Comptroller  of  State,  for  State  pupils'  board  and  tui- 
tion,  $22,853  33 

From  Comptroller  of  State,  per  act  April  3d,1834,       5,000  00 

"    Regents  of  the  University,   497  14 

"    Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New- York,  for  board 

and  tuition  of  16  pupils,   2,015  00 

Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  for  board, 
tuition  and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said 

State,   2,116  67 

"  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New-York,  for 
clothing  city  and  State  pupils  from  said 
county,   560  00 


Carried  forward,   $33,042  14 
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Brought  forward,   $33,042  14 

From  Treasurer  Cayuga  county,  clothing  State  pupils 

from  said  county, . .  20  00 


u 

"     Chautauque  do 

u 

40  00 

It 

"  Delaware 

do 

a 

u 

80  00 

u 

"  Essex 

do 

u 

u 

60  00 

u 

"  Fulton 

do 

u 

C( 

60  00 

u 

"  Greene 

do 

u 

u 

20  00 

u 

"  Jefferson 

do 

u 

u 

270  00 

li 

"  Kings 

do 

u 

u 

40  00 

u 

"     Montgomery  do 

u 

li 

80  00 

u 

"  Niagara 

do 

il 

ti 

20  00 

(( 

^'  Oneida 

do 

u 

a 

120  00 

u 

"  Ontario 

do 

u 

li 

60  00 

u 

"  Orange 

^0 

u 

li 

100  00 

u 

"  Oswego 

do 

a 

a 

80  00 

u 

"  Rockland 

do 

u 

a 

100  00 

« 

"  Saratoga 

do 

c: 

a 

20  00 

« 

"     Schenectady  do 

(C 

li 

20  00 

u 

"  Schoharie 

do 

u 

a 

80  00 

u 

"     St. Lawrence  do 

li 

it 

100  00 

"    Clothing  and  cash  furnished  pupils  clothed 

by  friends,   857  82 

"    Paying  pupils,  board  and  tuition,   3,565  91 

"    Work  done  in  Book  bindery,   1,771  55 

"       "          "    Cabinet  shop,   364  40 

«       "              Tailors'  shop,   267  78 

"       "          "    Shoe  shop,   83  79 

"    Sales  of  course  of  instruction,   462  00 

"       ^-       Hogs,  cow,  and  keeping  horse,   234  75 

"       "       Empty  flour  barrels,   53  44 

"       Garden  box,  $21  50 ;  old  furniture $2,  23  50 

"    Rent  of  cottage,   86  67 

"    Alfred  Brooks,  Esq.,           donation,   50  00 

"    A  Lady,    50  00 

"    A  Lady,                               "    1  00 

S.  H.  Phinney,  Esq.,  Wyoming,  "    1  00 


Carried  forward; 


$42,285  75 
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Brought  forward,   $42,285  75 

From  Hon.  W.  W.  Campbell,  annual  subscription, . .  3  00 

"    Hon.  Joiiu  Duer,                          "       . .  3  00 

"    Hon.  J.  W.  Beekman,                    "  3  00 

"    Rev.  W.  Adams,  D.  D.,                  "       . .  3  00 

«    Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,          ^<             "       . .  3  00 

"    S.  S.  Rowland,  Esq.,                      "       ..  3  00 

"    George  J,  Cornell,  Esq.,    "             "       ..  3  00 

"    E.  B.  Peet,  Esq.,             "             "  3  00 


$42,309  75 

Balance  due  the  Treasurer,  January  1,  1853,         5,272  90 


$47,582  65 


City  and  Couj^ty  of  New-YorKj  ss. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Robert  D.  Weeks,  Treasurer  of 
the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  the 
foregoing  accounts  are  true,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

EDWIN  F.  COREY, 

Marc/iGihj  Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

Ih  our  report  for  the  year  1850,  w^e  stated  the  reasons  which 
made  it  necessary  for  the  board  to  purchase. from  the  city  corpora- 
tion, the  grounds  so  long  occupied  by  the  institution  for  out- 
buildings, kitchen  gardens,  and  play-grounds.  These  grounds 
extend  from  Fourth  to  Fifth-avenue,  and  from  Fiftieth-street  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  Forty-eighth-street.  Between  the  south 
line  of  these  premises  and  tlie  last  named  sireet,  lays  an  irregular 
gore  of  land,  occupying  the  whole  li:]e  of  that  street  from  Fourth 
to  Fifth-avenue,  the  possession  of  which  w^as  deemed  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Institution,  both  because,  by  the  opening  of  Forty- 
ninth-street,  the  available  portion  of  the  original  grounds  was 
about  to  be  seriously  reduced  :  and  because,  by  the  extension  of 
our  boundaries  to  streets  on  every  side,  presents  many  very  obvi- 
ous advantages,  as  well  on  the  consideration  of  security  from  nui- 
sances and  annoyances,  as  that  of  the  eventual  value  of  the  pro- 
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perty,  should  the  density  of  population  In  the  vicinity,  or  the 
opportunity  of  securing  a  better  location  at  a  comparatively  low 
price  hereafter,  make  the  removal  of  the  institution  desirable. 
After  a  protracted  negotiation,  the  purchase  has  been  secured  for 
the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars;  a  large  sum, but  it  has 
already  increased  to  a  much  larger  amount,  the  market  value  of 
our  property,  in  case  we  should  wish  to  sell  it  and  go  further  up 
the  island.  , 

By  this  extension  of  our  limits  to  streets  on  every  side,  the 
grounds  of  the  institution,  notwithstanding  the  opening  of  Forty- 
ninth  street,  now  nearly  completed,  have  gained  an  extent  and 
compactiies?,  that  relieves  the  board  of  all  anxiety  for  the  health, 
comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution,  so  far 
as  the  enjoyment  of  those  blessings  depends  on  ample  space  for 
fresh  air  and  exercise. 

By  this  purchase,  the  debt  of  the  institution  has  been  increased 
to  fort)  -four  thousand  dollars ;  the  annual  interest  of  which  is 
felt  as  a  very  serious  drawback  on  our  resources. 

The  general  good  health  of  tlie  inmates  of  the  institution,  du- 
ring the  past  year,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  devout  thankfulness  to 
the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events,  adds  another  years  evidence  to 
confirm  the  opinion  heretofore  entertained,  that  the  site  of  the 
institution  is  salubrious,  and  its  regimen  favorable  to  health.  Du- 
ring the  year,  in  our  community  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  deaf  mute  children  and  youth,  though  many  of  them  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  delicacy  of  constitution,  not  a  single  death 
has  occurred,  and  there  have  seldom  been  more  than  one  or  two 
cases  of  illness  at  one  time,  so  serious  as  to  interrupt  their  attend- 
ance in  school.  We  have,  however,  to  record  the  death,  by  con- 
sumption, of  a  pupil  who  went  home  in  the  spring,  and  after  lin- 
gering some  months,  died  among  her  kindred. 

There  has  been  one  death  in  \he  family  during  the  year,  not  of 
a  deaf  mute,  but  of  one  v.  hose  life  has  been  for  many  years  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  refer  to  Miss 
Dudley,  formerly  for  ten  years  matron  ot  our  institution,  who 
came  with  the  family  of  the  present  president  of  our  institution, 
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in  1831,  and  after  her  resignation  as  matron,  still  a  member  of  the 
family,  taking  a  warm  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  institution, 
and  rendering,  while  her  health  would  permit,  valuable  aid  and 
counsel  in  the  domestic  department.  This  estimable  ledy  closed 
her  useful  life  on  the  22d  of  October  last,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven.  The  board  desire,  in  this  brief  notice,  to  place  on  record 
their  sense  of  her  worth  and  of  the  value  of  her  services. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  reminded  of  the  loss  which  the  cause 
of  deaf-mute  education  has  sustained  by  the  death,  on  the  7th  of 
August  last,  of  the  Rev.  J.  Addison  Gary,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  previ- 
ously, for  nineteen  years,  an  efficient  instructor  in  our  institution. 
There  have  been  few  men  whose  qualities,  physical,  mental  and 
moral,  were  so  especially  adapted  to  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  or  who  have  been  more  exemplary  in  all  the  relations 
of  public  and  private  life. 

Owing  to  the  lamented  event  just  recorded,  and  to  some  other 
outward  circumstances,  the  third  convention  of  American  instruc- 
tors of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  had  been  called  to  meet  at  Co- 
lumbus, in  August  last,  failed  to  be  held,  much  to  the  regret  of 
all  true  friends  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  convention  proposed  for  next  year,  will  come  off  more 
successfully ;  meantime  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  are  contimued  as  heretofore,  beina;  printed  at  Hartford,  at 
the  joint  expense  of  most  of  the  American  institutions. 

The  principals  of  the  British  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  emulating  the  zeal  for  improvement  of  their  trans-atlantic 
brethren,  have  also  established  annual  conferences ;  an  account  of 
the  first  of  which,  is  given  in  Dr.  Peet's  report  on  European  insti- 
tutions, annexed  to  our  last  annua  Ireport.  Of  the  second  con- 
ference, held  in  July  last,  the  proceedings  have  recently  been 
received. 

We  have  read  them  with  interest,  and  not  without  gratification 
in  observing  that,  in  some  important  points,  the  experience  of 
our  British  brethren  has  led  them  to  conclusions  so  similar  to 
those  at  which  American  teachers  have  arrived.     For  instance, 
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on  the  subject  of  teaching  articulation,  Mr.  Baker,  the  chairman,, 
remarks :  Though  there  will  be  found  in  every  institution  a  few 
pupils,  especially  among  those  who  have  become  deaf  after 
learning  to  speak,  whose  improvement  repays  the  care  of  a 
teacher  (and  to  such  I  would  afford  every  facility  for  recovering 
the  lost  faculty) ;  the  success  hitherto  attendant  on  the  efiforts  to 
teach  articulation  to  the  totally  deaf  is  by  no  means  flattering, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  institution  in  our  country  which 
can  produce  a  dozen  pupils  whose  articulation  would  be  under- 
stood by  indilferent  auditors."  He  goes  on  to  ask  whether  deaf 
mutes,  educated  by  the  best  teachers  of  articulation,  do  not  in- 
variably converse  with  each  other  by  signs  and  spelling,  and  do 
not  prefer  to  oral  conversation  with  others,  not  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  means  presented  by  waiting  materials  and  the  manual  alpha- 
bet. We  commend  these  remarks  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  English  teachers  (to  which  we  find  no  negative 
opinion  expressed  by  the  other  teachers  present),  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  persons  in  America,  whose  imaginations 
have  been  excited  by  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  success  of 
European  teachers  of  articulation,  with  which  travelers  now  and 
then  favor  us. 

We  observe,  also,  that  opinions  were  expressed  at  this  confer- 
ence on  the  employment  of  the  language  of  signs,  not  very  diverse 
from  those  held  by  our  own  teachers ;  and  that  all  the  Eritisli 
teachers  present  at  the  conference  seemed  to  admit  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  one-handed  manual  alphabet. 

We  have  cited  the  proceedings  before  us  on  these  points  to 
show  that,  in  the  manner  of  the  plan  and  means  of  instruction, 
the  views  held  by  our  own  teachers  are  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  able  and  experienced  teachers  of  deaf  mutes 
in  the  British  isles.  And  we  may  add,  that  on  the  few  points  in 
which  their  views  differ  from  ours,  the  difference  results  mainly 
from  a  difference  of  circumstances. 

The  most  noticeable  of  these  differences  is  on  the  subject  of 
teaching  trades  in  connection  with  an  institution  for  deaf  mutes. 
The  British  teachers  admit  that  their  pupils,  especially  the  boys, 
for  whom  household  duties  are  not  a  resource,  as  they  are  for  the 
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girls,  have  tx)  much  idle  time  on  their  hands,  to  the  detriment 
of  their  habits  and  morals ;  and  that  the  necessity  of  apprenticing 
them  to  trades,  obliges  them  to  lieave  school  too  early ;  but  they 
say  that  "  apprenticeship  to  a  trade  in  England  is  a  requisite  pre- 
liminary to  employment  as  a  journeyman,  and  to  those  various 
privileges  connected  with  most  trades,  which  are  especially  valu- 
able to  their  members."  We  rejoice,  that  in  this  country  a  well 
qualified  workman  is  never  refused  employment,  because  he  has 
"been  introduced  in  an  irregular  way."  And  though  our  pupils 
may  in  most  cases  require  some  additional  instruction  after  leav- 
ing the  institution,  they  never  experience  difficulty  in  finding 
-workmen  ready  to  give  that  additional  instruction.  With  us,  at 
least,  the  teaching  of  trades  to  our  pupils  is  no  doubtful  experi- 
ment. The  experience  of  twenty  years  has  shown  tliat,  while  the 
direct  skill  acquired  is  valuable,  the  early  habits  of  industry  are 
more  valuable  still.  And  the  religious  and  moral  influences  of 
the  institution  are,  on  our  system,  secured  to  the  pupil  during 
that  period  of  his  life  when  they  are  especially  important. 

The  trade?  taught  in  the  institution  continue  to  be  the  same 
prosecuted  for  several  years  past ;  namely,  bookbinding,  cabinet- 
making,  shoemaking,  tailoring  and  gardening.  As  an  additional 
trade,  printing  has  been  for  some  time  in  contemplation,  but 
want  of  mean^j  and  the  necessity  of  settling  permanent  limits  to 
our  grounds  before  new  buildings  should  be  erected,  have  hither- 
to prevented  the  enlargement  of  the  workshops,  and  till  that  is 
effected,  no  new  mechanical  branches  can  be  introduced,  those 
^ilready  prosecuted  being  now  by  the  increase  of  pupils  cramped 
for  room. 

Instruction  is  afforded  in  drawing  to  all  the  pupils  who  show 
any  taste  or  aptitude  for  the  pleasant  art,  and  a  few  have  begun 
to  take  lessons  in  wood  engraving. 

The  number  of  pupils  returned  to  the  last  Legislature  was  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  ;  of  these  forty-four  have  left.  During 
the  year  just  closed,  fifty- three  have  been  admitted,  and  eight 
former  pupils  re-admitted.  The  present  number,  as  appears  by 
the  accompanying  catalogue,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty,an  increase 
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of  seventeen  over  the  number  returned  last  year,  and  of  thirty-three 
on  the  number  returned  in  January,  1851. 

This  increase  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  provision  made  by  the^last 
Legislature,  to  which  we  refer  with  high  .gratification,  increasing 
the  number  of  St^te  pupils,  and  iu  part  to  the  establishment  of  a 
high  class  by  which  several  pupils  who  had  completed  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  instruction,  were  induced  to  return  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  higher  improvement. 

Of  the  whole  number,  the  State  supports  182,  the  city  16,  the 
State  of  New-Jersey  13,  and  their  own  friends  defray  the  expenses 
of  31  ;  the  remainder,  16,  are  supported  by  tlie  institution. 

Though  the  full  number  of  pupils  now  authorised  by  the  State 
has  not  yet  been  received,  it  is  probable  that  a  little  effort  in  dis- 
seminating information  through  the  remote  parts  of  the  State,  and 
awakening  the  interest  of  ihe  benevolent  and  influential,  in  each 
neighborhood  where  neglected  deaf  mutes  are  found,  would  re- 
sult in  filling  up  the  State  list.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  the  legislative  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  in  advance  of  the  present  number  of  aj)pli- 
cants,  rather  than  deficient.  An  excess  of  appropriations,  beyond 
the  number  of  deserving  applicants,  remains  in  the  State  treasury; 
but  in  cases  of  deficiency,  there  is  danger  that  some  deaf  mute, 
by  delaying  his  adinission  till  other  views  or  connections  have 
been  formed  for  him,  or  till  he  is  past  the  age  of  inipravement, 
may  lose  forever  the  opportunity  of  education  with  all  its  price- 
less privileges,  intellectual,  social  and  religious. 

The  plan  of  establishing  a  high  class  to  carry  to  a  higher  point 
the  education  of  the  more  gifted  portion  of  our  pupils,  was  men- 
tioned and  briefly  discussed  in  our  last  annual  report.  After  ma- 
ture deliberation,  the  board  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  time 
had  arrived  for  introducing  this  important  and  crowning  feature 
into  our  course  of  instruction.  The  class  was  accordingly  formed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  term  under  very  encouraging 
auspices.  Six  pupils,  who  had  completed  the  course  of  seven 
years  allowed  by  the  State,  w^ere  selected  as  gratuitous  members 
of  this  class,  supported  for  the  present  by  the  institution.  There 
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are  two  or  three  others,  senji-rautes,  whose  attainments  in  language 
and  in  general  knowledge  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  this  class 
before  the  completion  of  this  term,  and  as  many  others  (paying 
pupils)  have  joined  the  class  as  it  was  at  all  desirable  to  have  in 
one  class ;  thus  attesting  that  the  plan  of  such  a  class  is  popular 
with  the  better  educated  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  supplies 
a  seriously  felt  want.  An  similar  class  was  about  the  same  time 
commenced  in  the  asylum  at  Hartford. 

For  fuller  details  on  the  plan  and  organization  of  this  class,  we 
refer  to  a  report  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  prepared  by  the  president,  which  will 
be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature. 

The  present  arrangement  for  this  class  is  temporary.  The  funds 
of  the  institution  will  not  admit  of  continuing  the  gratuitous 
membership  more  than  a  year  or  two,  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  but  the  hope  is  entertained  that  the  Legislatures  will, 
at  no  distant  day,  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  more  gifted,  in- 
dustrious and  persevering  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  means 
of  a  higher  improvement  than  can  be  attained  during  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  institution,  much  the  greater  part  of  which  is  con- 
sumed in  merely  giving  the  deaf  mute  pupil  that  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  which  ordinary  children  bring  with  them 
at  their  first  admission  to  the  primary  ichool.  If  the  State  endows 
high  schools  and  free  academies  for  the  more  deserving  of  those 
who  have  already  had  several  years  of  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools,  it  surely  ought,  in  justice,  to  afford  a  similar  opportunity 
for  higher  intellectual  cultivation  to  the  more  deserving  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  three  experienced  teachers  whose  depart- 
ure and  engagement  in  the  service  of  western  institutions  we 
recorded  in  our  last  annual  report,  Mr.  D.  E.  Bartlett,  the  oldest 
professor  of  the  institution,  of  which  he  had  beenoneof  the  most 
efficient  teachers  for  twenty  years,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the 
term  in  July,  in  order  to  devote  his  time  more  fully  to  a  select 
family  school  for  very  young  deaf  mute  children.  This  enterprise 
commends  itself  to  tliose  parents  who  desire  to  secure  special  care 
and  training  to  their  deaf  mute  children  at  an  earlier  age  than  it 
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is  desirable  to  receive  them  into  a  public  institution,  and  who 
have  the  means  to  pay  for  the  whole  time  of  a  competent  and 
experienced  teacher  and  conscientious  guardian  devoted  to  a  few 
pupils. 

Two  deaf  mute  monitors,  who  had  been  appointed  temporarily 
to  supply  vacancies,  also  retired  at  the  close  of  the  term,  one  to 
enter  the  high  class,  and  the  other  to  serve  in  a  private  family  as 
governess  to  a  little  deaf  mute  child.  Another  graduate  of  the 
institution  has  been  appointed  a  monitor  to  teach  the  youngest 
class. 

The  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  professors  left  by  the  resignations 
of  Messrs.  Gary,  Morris  and  Bartlett,  have  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Melancthon  Storrs,  Charles D.  Helmer  and  George 
B.  Saiford,  all  men  of  promising  ability  and  the  best  collegiate 
education.  The  new  teachers  have  entered  on  their  duties  with 
commendable  zeal  and  gratifying  prospects  of  success. 

There  are  now  fourteen  classes  in  this  institution,  each  of  which 
occupies  a  separate  room,  and  receives  the  whole  care  and  atten- 
tion of  a  teacher,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  spends  as  much  time  in  the  different  school  rooms  as 
his  other  avocations  will  permit.  The  system  of  instruction  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  is  believed,  on  the  testimony  of  competent 
witnesses,  as  tested  by  its  results,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  simi- 
lar institution  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

For  the  actual  condition  of  the  intellectual  department  of  our 
institution,  and  the  results  of  our  course  of  instruction,  the  board 
would  refer  to  the  annexed  report  of  their  own  committee  which 
attended  the  annual  examination  in  July  last ;  and  more  especially 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who, 
in  his  official  capacity,  took  part  in  the  examination,  and  who,  by 
the  interest  iu  the  cause  which  he  displayed,  and  the  approbation 
he  expressed,  imparted  no  little  gratification  and  encouragement 
to  the  board,  the  teachers,  the  pupils  and  their  friends. 

We  take  pleasure  in  noticing  the  efforts  of  one  of  our  pxofessors^ 
Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  to  establish,  at  some  convenient  point  in 
the  city  of  New- York,  a  regular  Sabbath  service  for  such  deaf 
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mutes  as  cannot  easily  go  so  far  as  to  the  institution.  To  this 
end,  the  use  of  the  smaller  chapel  of  the  New-York  University- 
has  been  granted  to  Iiim,  in  which  every  Sabbath  afternoon  an 
attentive  congregation  of  deaf  mutes  is  assemble^,  for  Avhom  Mr. 
Gallaudet  ifiterprets  the  Episcopal  service  and  preaches  by  signs. 
We  anticipate  much  good  from  this  movement,  as  the  distance  of 
the  institution  from  their  residences,  tempts  too  many  of  the  deaf 
mutes  residing  in  the  city,  to  spend  the  Sabbath  day,  if  not 
viciously,  at  least  frivolously  and  unprofitably. 

We  have  endeavored  to  collect  all  the  statistical  information 
relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  now  extant  and  accessible,  with 
the  view  of  giving  an  extended  review  of  this  important  subject 
in  the  present  report.  But  the  difficulties  and  delays  we  have 
met  with  in  the  collection  of  materials  oblige  us  to  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  topics  only,  and  defer  the  fall  consideration  of 
the  subject  to  the  next  annual  report. 

The  first  attempts  at  collecting  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
date  only  about  thirty  years  back,  and  the  results  hitherto  at- 
tained, owing  to  the  imperfectness  of  the  data,  are  not  in  many 
cases  reliable.  Much  zeal  and  industry  has  indeed  been  dis- 
played by  some  of  those  engaged  in  the  task,  and  aid  has  been 
afforded  by  several  governments,  who  have  caused  enumerations 
of  their  deaf  mute  population  to  be  made;  but  these  enumera- 
tions have  not  been  made  on  any  uniform  plan,  and  have  seldom 
possessed  a  degree  of  correctness  and  minuteness  that  would  en- 
able us  to  form  decisive  opinions.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  for 
abandoning  the  subject  in  discouragement.  The  data  are  slowly 
but  steadily  accumulating,  and  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  materials,  wliile  the  labor  of  digesting  them  becomes  more 
'  formidable,  the  results  will  become  far  more  satisfactory  and  re- 
liable. 

W^e  have  waited  with  impatience  and  much  interest  the  publi- 
cation of  the  details  of  the  seventh  census.  Contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, these  details  have  not  yet  been  sent  to  the  press,  and 
the  day  of  publication  now  seems  almost  as  far  ofl'  as  ever.  W'e 
were,  therefore,  constrained  to  make  special  efforts  to  obtain  from 
the  census  office  copies  of  such  tables  relative  to  the  deaf  and 
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dumb,  as  desirable  for  our  calculations,  as  might  have  been  al- 
ready prepared.-  These  tables,  when  obtained,  proved,  on  exa- 
mination, to  be  defective  and  erroneous  in  many  cases.  We  had 
hoped  to  obtain  tlie  materials  for  correcting  them,  by  means  of 
the  list  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Union,  as  returned  in  the 
original  schedules,  for  which  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  first 
convention  of  American  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  bad  asked. 
But  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  disfavor  which  the  census  bureau  had 
acquired  with  the  late  Congress,  the  resolution  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  printing  of  this  list,  though  repeatedly  ofiered  in  Con- 
gress, has  never  been  acted  on. 

We  had  hoped  to  supply  the  want  of  this  list,  so  far  as  our  own 
State  is  concerned,  by  a  list  of  the  deaf  mutes  in  the*  State,  made 
out  from  the  copies  of  the  census  returns  deposited  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  our  State,  who  kindly  caused  such  a  list  to  bo 
made  out  at  our  request ;  but  this  list,  though  valuable  in  many 
points  of  view,  proves,  on  examination,  from  the  haste  with  which 
it  was  necessarily  prepared,  to  embrace  only  about  four -fifths  of 
the  names  of  the  deaf  mutes  to  be  found  in  the  original  returns. 
Still  the  particulars  given  respecting  this  large  number  of  deaf 
mutes  in  our  own  State  have  enabled  us  to  make  calculations  of  in- 
terest and  value. 

In  examining  the  detals  of  a  census,  with  the  view  of  forming 
statistical  conclusions,  obviously,  the  first  point  to  be  considered 
is  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  census  itself.  That  there  must 
be,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  errors,  more  or  fewer,  in  every 
census,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state.  Every  man  of  intelligence 
understands  that ;  and  every  man  who  has  minutely  examined 
the  details  of  an  American  census,  in  particular,  has  been  rather 
unpleasantly  impressed  with  the  want  of  accuracy.  How  much 
soever  we  may  regret  this,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  There  are 
but  few  men  in  any  country  fitted  both  by  clerical  dexterity, 
general  intelligence,  and  a  natural  love  of  statistical  exactness, 
for  filling  out  the  original  schedules  of  a  census  with  that  degree 
of  care  and  intelligence  which  will  ensure  the  greatest  correct- 
ness ;  and  among  the  three  thousand  and  two  hundred  assistant 
marshals,  by  whom  these  schedules  were  filled  out. for  the  seventh 
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census,  appointed  as  they  were  in  reward  of  political  services,  we 
should  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  more  than  an  average  share  of 
carefulness  and  intelligence. 

Still,  the  general  uniformity  of  the  results  attained  under  each 
of  the  three  national  enumerations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  yet  made, 
indicates  that  tlie  errors  tliat  notoriously  exist  are  of  a  pretty 
uniform  nature,  and  may  be  reduced  to  some  sort  of  calculation 
by  a  diligent  and  laborious  analysis.  In  the  returns  for  one  town 
or  one  county,  no  rule  may  be  discoverable ;  but  when  we  exam- 
ine the  aggregate  of  a  hundred  or  more  returns,  giving  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  half  a  million  or  a  million,  we  shall  generally 
find  that  the  errors  are  reducible  to  an  average  ;  so  that  the  re- 
turns will  be  sujSiciently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
between  any  tw^o  populous  districts.  And  w^e  may  even  be  able 
to  find  nearly  the  ratio  of  the  errors  to  the  whole  number  return- 
ed, in  part  by  rational  deduction  from  the  census  itself,  and  in 
part  from  other  sources  of  information.  It  was  for  this  last  pur- 
pose, among  other  reasons,  that  w^e  desired  the  preparation  of  a 
list  of  all  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  Union,  which  we  could  use  for 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  census,  by  comparing  it  with  the  lists 
of  pupils  received  in  and  dismissed  from  the  several  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  by  making  special  inquiry  into  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  cases  to  give  an  average  of  corrections. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  mode  of  taking  the  last  census  would 
•ensure  much  greater  accuracy  in  the  returns.  But  the  result 
has  shown  that  with  the  single  exception  of  the  number  of  color- 
ed deaf-mutes,  and  colored  blind  and  insane,  returned,  little,  if 
any,  greater  accuracy  has  been  attained.  In  taking  the  personal 
statistics  under  the  census  of  1830  and  1840,  the  assistant  mar- 
shal had  bef  jre  him,  on  one  large  page,  from  sixty  to  eighty  col- 
umns to  be  filled  out,  a  line  being  given  to  each  family.  We 
should  rationally  expect,  as  the  result  has  proved,  that  in  many 
cases  figures  would,  in  the  hurry  of  collecting  information  from 
door  to  door,  get  into  the  wrong  columns,  especially  if  the  head- 
ing of  two  neigboring  columns  happened  to  be  similar.  Where 
the  number  of  figures  properly  belonging  to  the  column  was  con- 
siderable, this  source  of  error  w^ould  not  produce  any  very  notice- 
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able  or  important  discrepancies,  but  where  the  amount  properly 
belonging  to  the  column  was  very  small,  particularly  when  so  in 
comparison  with  the  neighboring  columns,  the  error  would  become 
very  prominent  and  striking.  Thus,  it  happens,  that  while  the  pro- 
portions of  white  deaf  mutes  returned  from  the  several  States, 
does  not,  for  the  most  part,  very  materially  vary  during  the 
twenty  years  covered  by  the  three  enumerations,  the  numbers  of 
colored  deaf-mutes  returned  from  the  Northern  States  in  1830 
and  1840  have  been  proved  by  the  last  census  to  have  been  chiefly 
made  up  by  stray  figures  placed  in  that  column  by  mistake.  In 
1830,  and  in  1840,  the  numbers  of  colored  deaf-mutes,  colored 
blind,  &C.5  returned  from  the  Northern  States,  bear  more  nearly 
a  proportion  to  the  whole  population  of  the  State  or  district  than 
to  the  colored  population,  because  the  greater  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation the  greater  the  chances  of  error,  and  here  the  errors  made 
up  three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  columns  ;  whereas,  in  the 
columns  for  the  white  deaf  and  dumb,  the  same  number  of  errors 
in  placing  the  figures,  supposing  them  to  be  all  one  way,  would 
hardly  cause  a  difference  of  one-tenth ;  but,  in  fact,  in  the  case  of 
columns  that  had  figures  enough  of  their  own  to  lend  as  well  as 
borrow,  these  errors  would  nearly  balance  each  other ;  which  last 
result,  it  will  readily  be  understood,  could  not  happen  in  the 
case  of  a  column  that  had  so  few  figures  of  its  own  to  spare.* 

The  result  of  this  was,  that  there  appeared  to  be,  in  1830  and 
1840,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  among  the  colored 

•  If  we  suppose  the  chances  for  placing  the  figures  in  the  wrong  column  amounted  to  twenty 
in  taking  a  population  of  a  million,  then  a  column  which  would  properly  sum  up  only  about 
five,  would  appear,  with  the  stray  figures,  to  sum  up  about  twenty -five.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  column  that  would  properly  sum  up  several  hundreds,  if  surrounded  by  other  columns  also 
having  considerable  numbers  of  their  own,  would,  on  a  general  average,  lose  by  stray  figures 
about  as  much  as  it  gained,  or  gain  about  as  much  a=  it  lost. 

As  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  large  nuifiber  of  colored  deaf-mutes,  blind  and  in- 
Bane,  returned  from  the  Northern  States,  was  made  up,  we  note  that  of  thirteen  colored  deaf- 
mutes  returned  in  1840,  from  Maine,  seven  were  returned  from  five  towns  in  which  no  coloreii 
persons  existed,  and  five  from  four  towns  having  an  aggregate  colored  population  of  eight. 
From  these  nine  towns  there  were  also  returned  two  colored  blind,  and  four  colored  insane  and 
idiots.  Five  other  towns,  none  of  which  had  a  single  colored  inhabitant,  returned  twenty- 
four  !  colored  insane  and  idiots,  and  one  colored  blind.  Similar  cases  occur  in  most  of  the 
Korthem  and  North  Western  States.  In  some,  perhaps  in  most,  of  these  cases,  no  doubt  the 
figures  placed  in  these  columns  for  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  and  insane  colored  persons  "  were 
intended  for  white  persons ;  the  headings  of  the  white  and  colored  columns  being  sufficiently 
eimilar  to  mislead  at  a  hasty  glance. 
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population  of  the  North  than  among  the  whites.  This  is  now 
proved  to  be  wholly  erroneous,  the  fact  being  quite  the  other 
way ;  and  thus  we  find  that  many  profound  speculations  on  the 
eauses  of  this  supposed  prevalence  of  deaf  dumbness  among  the 
free  colored  population  have  been  wasted. 

But  though  in  one  point,  certainly  not  an  unimportant  one,  the 
last  census  has  served  to  correct  the  preceding  ones.  The  result  of 
our  investigations  do  not  favor  the  opinion  that  it  is  otherwise 
more  accurate  or  reliable  with  respect  to  the  number  of  deaf-mutes 
returned.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  particulars  returned 
respecting  each  individual  (a  line  being  given  to  each  individual 
instead  of  a  line  to  each  family),  the  original  schedules  are  cer- 
tainly far  more  minute  and  satisfactory  under  the  last  census  than 
under  the  former  ones.  But  the  value  of  this,  for  our  purposes, 
depends,  in  the  absence  of  a  correct  list  of  the  deaf-mutes  return- 
ed, on  the  tables  made  out  in  the  census  office,  and  in  these  tables 
in  their  present  state,  we  have  no  great  confidence.  There  is  rea- 
son to  hope  they  may  be  revised  and  corrected  before  publication. 

The  errors  in  the  original  schedules  proceed,  in  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  from  deceptive  information ;  in  many  more,  probably,  from 
the  haste  and  negligence  of  the  assistant  marshal.  It  might  some- 
times happen  that  the  head  of  a  family  would  be  unwilling  to 
admit  that  one  of  his  children  was  deaf  and  dumb.  It  probably 
happened  much  oftener  that  the  officer  neglected  to  ask,  or  at 
least  to  ask  with  sufficientdistinctness,  the  question  embraced  in 
the  heading  of  the  last  column  of  "  Schedule  No.  1 whether 
the  individual  was  "  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  idiotic,  pau- 
per, or  convict  V  Such  a  string  of  questions  in  one,  asked  by  a 
man  in  a  hurry,  would  be  somewhat  likely  to  confuse  plain  peo- 
ple, and  the  officer  would  pass  on  before  they  could  collect  their 
thoughts.  Thus  it  probably  happened  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
the  most  part,  find  a  place  in  the  census  only  by  accident,  unless 
the  officer  happened  to  know  or  suspect  previously,  and  to  recol- 
lect at  the  moment,  the  existence  of  a  case  or  cases  in  that  family. 
And  for  this  reason  it  doubtless  is,  that  the  returns  for  cities,  in 
which  the  returning  officer  has  seldom  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  families  he  visits,  are  much  more  inaccurate,  with  regard  to 
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the  deaf  and  dnmb,  at  least,  than  the  returns  from  country  dis- 
tricts, where  the  officer  is  often  acquainted  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  families  in  his  district. 

But  allowing  the  officer  to  make  the  inquiry  distinctly,  and  to 
be  candidly  answered,  there  is  yet  another  serious  source  of  error 
in  the  fact,  that  few  people  in  the  community  at  large  have  any 
definite  or  accurate  idea  of  what  constitutes  deaf  mutism  for  the 
purposes  of  the  census.  Deaf  mutes  are,  in  popular  language, 
called  dumb.  Idiots  are  also,  popularly,  called  dumb.  Hence, 
the  two  classes  are  sometimes  confounded  in  the  census ;  and 
several  cases  are  known  to  us,  in  which  the  expressions 
"  dumb,"  and  even  "  deaf  dumb,"  designates  not  a  deaf  mntCy 
but  an  idiot.  How  large  a  proportion  of  such  cases  there 
may  be,  we  have,  as  yet,  no  means  of  estimating  correctly. 
Mr.  0.  W.  Morris,  of  the  Tennessee  Institution,  found  eight  idiots 
among  thirty-six  persons  returned  as  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
census .  This  for  nine  counties  of  that  State.  But  this  was 
probably  an  extreme  case.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber of  deaf  mutes  returned  loses  far  more  by  omissions  than  it 
gains  by  this  occasional  returning  of  an  idiot  as  "  dumb."  In  the 
same  counties  from  which  were  returned  those  thirty-six  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  whom  eight  proved  to  be  idiots,  Mr.  Morris  found  Jifty- 
four  deaf  mutes. 

Another  source  of  error  by  which  the  number  returned  was 
increased,  was  the  returning  the  same  names  twice.  It  was 
vacation  at  most  of  our  institutions  at  the  time  the  census  was 
taken,  and  in  many  cases  the  pupils  were  returned  twice,  once  at 
home,  and  again  from  the  institution.  Of  course,  this  led  to  their 
being  in  some  cases  not  returned  at  all.  To  this  we  shall  again 
refer.  We  have  also  noted  cases  in  which  middle-aged  deaf 
mutes,  having  apparently  no  fixed  home,  are  returned  from  two 
or  more  of  the  families  in  which  they  occasionally  reside.  This^ 
of  course,  is  a  rare  accident.  It  must  be  much  more  common  to 
omit  such  persons  altogether ;  but  we  noted  one  very  remarkable 
instance,  in  which  the  same  colored  man  has  been  returned  three 
times ;  thus  increasing  the  number  of  c(»lored  deaf  mutes  in  our 
State  twenty-five  per  cent ! 
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If  some  names  have  been  returned  as  "  dumb,"  or  "  deaf  and 
dumb,"  improperly,  and  others  set  down  more  than  once,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  number  of  omissions  is  calcu- 
lated, the  balance  will  be  found  very  large  on  the  latter  side. 
We  have  already  noted  tliat  the  popular  use  of  the  word  dumb 
has  caused  some  idiots  to  be  returned  as  deaf  and  dumb.  In  a 
much  greater  number  of  cases,  this  popular  understanding  of  the 
word,  has  a  contrary  effect,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  those  we  mean,  who  are  proper  subjects  for  an  institution 
like  our  own,  either  having  some  remnant  of  hearing,  or  having 
learned  to  speak  more  or  less  before  becomming  deaf,  are  able  to 
speak  a  few  words  more  or  less  distinctly.  These,  of  course,  their 
partial  relatives  are  unwilling  to  degrade  by  classing  them  with 
the  dumb;  and  though  in  many  cases  they  are  marked  in  the 
census  as  "  deaf,"  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  they  are  not 
noted  at  all. 

Deficient,  and  sometimes  inaccurate,  as  the  original  schedules 
may  be,  the  tables  prepared  at  the  census  oflace,  are  still  less  re- 
liable. Under  the  former  enumerations,  the  only  business  of  the 
clerks  at  Washington  was  the  simple  task  of  verifying  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  different  columns.  The  published  tables  might, 
therefore,  be  assumed  to  represent  faithfully  the  original  returns. 
But  under  the  last  census,  the  entire  classification,  as  to  sex,  color, 
age,  place  of  nativity,  &c.,  was  to  be  dune  in  the  census  office  at 
Washington.  Hence,  the  delay  so  much  complained  of  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  census ;  and  hence,  the  discrepancies  which  we  have 
referred  to  between  the  original  returns  and  the  official  tables. 

The  mode  of  collating  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
adopted  in  the  census  office,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been 
the  best  that  might  have  been  chosen.  We  should  have  advised 
that  all  the  names  of  deaf  mutes  should  first  be  extracted,  together 
with  all  the  particulars  which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  original 
schedule  respecting  each.  This  list  being  made  out  with  due  care 
and  verified  by  a  simple  count,  the  subsequent  classification  could 
then  be  made  with  ease  and  certainty,  and  the  results  verified;  and 
supposed  errors  sought  for  without  undergoing  again  the  labor  of 
looking  over  half  a  million  of  pages,  instead  of  only  two  or  three 
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hundred.  The  mode  adopted,  was  for  the  clerk,  in  looking  o 
the  pages  of  the  original  schedules,  to  put  marks  in  one  of  sever- 
al columns  in  a  sheet  before  him.  In  this  mode  it  is  easy  to 
see  there  was  much  danger  of  the  figures  getting  into  the  wrong 
columns,  and  when  such  errors  occurred,  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
tect and  correct  them,  short  of  looking  over  the  half  million  pages 
a  second  time.  An  examination  of  the  original  returns  shows, 
that  in  several  counties,  both  of  this  State,  and  of  New  Jersey 
(  to  which  two  States  as  sending  pupils  to  our  institution,  our  at- 
tention has  been  mainly  directed  ),  some  deaf  mutes  have  been 
omitted  in  the  official  tables,  and  a  much  larger  number  errone- 
ously classified.  The  number  of  omissions  of  those  returned  as 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  dumb,  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  materially 
effect  our  calculations  as  to  the  proportionate  number  in  the  sev- 
eral States ;  and  the  errors  of  classification  will,  in  a  large  aggre- 
gate, be  rather  apt  to  balance  each  other,  so  that  the  numbers  given 
for  a  whole  State  will  often  be,  proportionally,  more  accurate  than 
for  a  single  county. 

But  another  difficulty,  is  the  variety  of  phrases  employed  by 
the  assistant  marshals  to  designate  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
gratuitous  return,  as  "  deaf,"  of  a  large  number  of  middle-aged 
and  elderly  persons,  who  were,  perhaps,  only  hard  of  hearing.  In 
the  list  of  names  from  our  own  State,  which  as  we  have  already 
observed,  appears  to  embrace  only  about  four-fifths  of  those  to  be 
found  in  the  original  schedules,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
are  returned  as  deaf  and  dumb,"  seventy-eight  as  "dumb," 
twenty -two  (for  the  sake  of  eupherism,  we  suppose)  as  "  mute,'' 
one  as  "  deaf  mute,"  two  as  "  speechless,"  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  as  "  deaf."  Of  this  last  number,  seventy  were  under 
the  age  of  twenty,  thirty-nine  between  twenty  and  tliirty,  and 
sixty-seven  above  thirty.  The  number  over  thirty  would  have 
been  much  larger  if  the  clerk  who  compiled  the  list  had  not  been 
desired  to  omit  "  deaf"  persons  over  that  age,  a  distinction  which 
he  generally  remembered,  but  sometimes  forgot.  Of  the  persons 
thus  returned  as  "  deaf"  under  twenty,  the  greater  number  were 
doubtless  proper  subjects  for  an  institution  like  our  own ;  while 
the  elderly  people  returned  as  '<deaf,"  had  nothing  to  do  with 
our  calculations. 
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This  distinction  was  not  understood  at  Washington.  Some  of 
the  clerks  who  compiled  the  tables  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  inclu- 
ded not  only  the  "  dumb"  (whether  they  included  the  "  mute" 
we  cannot  say),  but  all  the  "  deaf"  of  whatever  age ;  thus  making 
it  appear,  as  many  of  the  "deaf"  were  very  old  people,  that 
there  was  an  incredible  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  over  seventy 
years  of  age  in  certain  States.  When  this  error  was  pointed  t)ut, 
a  re-examination  of  the  returns  for  those  States  was  made,  and  all 
the  deaf  of  whatever  age  excluded ;  an  error  in  the  other  extreme. 
The  proper  mode  would  have  been  to  classify  the  "  deaf  and 
dumb,"  and  the    deaf"  in  separate  columns. 

It  must  b3  admitted,  however,  that  the  instructions  to  the  as- 
sistant marshals  do  not  require  the  "  deaf,"  who  are  not  dumb,  to 
be  returned  at  all.  M'  .st  of  the  officers,  therefore,  neglected  them 
entirely.  Here  and  there,  an  assistant  marshal,  with  rather  more 
zeal  than  knowledge,  returned  all  the  persons  commonly  called 
<'deaf"  (perhaps  some  gf  them  merely  hard  of  hearing),  to  the 
number,  sometimes,  of  a  dozen  in  a  single  town.  It  might  be  of 
some  interest  to  know  in  what  part  of  our  country  this  infirmity 
of  deafness,  occurring  late  in  life,  is  most  prevalent ;  but  from 
the  desultory  nature  of  the  returns  of  this  kind  that  we  have,  no 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  a  degree  of  deafness,  which 
is  little  more  than  a  serious  social  inconvenience  when  it  occurs 
in  middle  life,  or  comes  with  other  infirmities  in  old  age,  occurring 
in  infancy,  would  induce  dumbness,  or  at  least  disqualify  the  child 
for  instruction  in  ordinary  schools.  The  child  under  ten,  who  is 
now  deaf,  will  hereafter  become  mute,  at  least  so  far  that  he  needs 
and  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  special  institution  for  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes.  The  man  or  w  oman  who  becomes  deaf 
in  mature  life, does  not,  therefore,  become  mute.  Such  cases  might, 
as  a  part  of  "vital  statistics,"  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  cases  of 
those  who  become  blind  late  in  life^  but,  to  judge  of  the  probable 
number  of  deaf  mutes  who  require  the  means  of  education,  the 
deaf  who  become  so,  late  in  life,  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  those  wlio  are  so  from  birth  or  infancy.  This  can  be  done 
in  another  census,  by  mereJy  noting  in  each  case  at  what  age  the 
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hearing  was  lost  -  and  we  would  suggest  this  as  a  veiy  desirable 
improvement,  whenever  a  census  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  takea. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  though  some  ot  the  "deaf"  were 
doubtless  inadvertently  included  in  the  official  tables,  the  plan 
finally  adopted  was  to  exclude  all  the  deaf,"  and  to  include  the 
"  deaf  and  dumb"  and  "  dumb"  only.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  so 
many  deaf  and  dumb  children  were  overlooked,  and  so  many  deaf 
children  withheld  from  the  original  returns  by  misapprehension 
or  false  pride,  those  of  the  latter  who  were  returned  were  excluded 
from  the  tables  prepared  in  the  census  office. 

We  have,  with  much  labor,  examined  those  tables,  comparing 
them  with  the  list  taken  from  the  original  returns  for  our  State, 
already  referred  to,  and  the  latter  with  our  lists  of  pupils  received 
and  dismissed,  in  order  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  probable 
number  of  deaf  mutes  omitted. 

.  Out  of  twenty  pupils  received  from  the  city  of  New- York  in 
the  years  1S51  and  1852,  only  live  or  one-fourth,  are  in  the  cen- 
sus list  for  June  1850.  Out  of  sixty-three  from  otJier  parts  of 
the  State,  only  twenty-two  or  one-third,  appear  in  the  list.  In 
making  this  examination,  we  have  made  every  allowance  for  bad 
spelling  and  writing,  and  changes  of  residence.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  census  only  includes  about  one -third  of  the  deaf 
mute  children  in  the  State,  near  the  ages  of  ten  or  twelve. 

We  have  also  examined  our  lists  of  pupils  dismissed  in  1848 
and»1849,  the  two  years  next  preceding  the  census,  as  the  least 
likely  to  be  affected  by  deaths  or  removals  occurring  after  they 
left  school.  The  result  has  been,  that  of  fifty-eight,  of  these  only 
twenty-eight,  less  than  one-half,  appear  in  the  census;  and  though 
we  have  not  had  time  for  a  full  examination,  our  impression  is, 
that  in  general,  only  about  one-half  of  our  former  pupils  are 
returned  from  the  towns  where  they  are  known  to  reside.  As  we 
have  already  noted  that  our  list  omits  about  one-fifth  of  the  names 
supposed,  from  the  tables  prepared  at  Washington,  to  be  embraced 
in  the  original  returns ;  allowing  for  this,  we  shall  find  that  only 
about  thirty-five  out  of  fifty-six,  or  less  than  two-thirds  of  our 
former  pupils  find  a  place  in  the  census ;  and  only  about  twenty- 
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ei^ht  oat  of  sixty-three,  or  t(5  speak  within  bounds,  less  than  one- 
half  of  those  who  were  approaching  the  age  of  admission,  were 
returned. 

Of  children  younger  than  this,  the  number  omitted  must  be 
much  greater.  Of  the  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  "deaf  and 
dumb,"  "dumb*'  and  "mute"  persons  included  in  our  list,  exclusive 
of  the  institution  (not  counting  the  deaf),  there  were  only  thirty 
under  the  age  of  five ;  w^hile  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten^ 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  returned,  four  times  as  many.  The 
number  returned  for  the  institution,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  (including  deaf  mute  employees  not  pupils),  the  marshal 
paving,  through  some  misunderstanding,  included  those  who 
entered  before  he  called  in  the  fall,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
there  on  the  first  of  June.  Of  these  265,  however,  we  find  three 
set  down  twice  in  the  marshal's  list,  and  fifty-eight  who  had  been 
returned  from  their  respective  towns  by  being  at  home  fur  the 
vacation,  or  otherwise,  at  the  time  the  marshal  of  that  town  called. 
Deducting  these,  we  have  two  hundred  and  four  names  in  the 
institution,  not  included  in  out  list  from  the  State;  and  classing 
both  lists  together,  we  have  the  IcJlowing  result: 

TABLE  I. 


AGES. 


Deaf  and  dumb,  dumb  and  mute. 


State.    Institution  Total 


Add  the 
"deaf" 
under  30. 


Aggregate. 


Under  five,  

Five  to  ten,  

Ten  to  fifteen,  

Fifteen  to  twenty,  

Twenty  to  thirty,  

Aggregate  under  thirty,  

Thirty  to  forty,  

Forty  to  fifty,  

Fifty  to  seventy,  • 

Seventy  and  upwards,  

Aggregate  number  in  our  list 


30 
116 
105 

95 
178 


524 
121 
117 
54 
20 


836 


62 
111 
22 


198 
5 
1 


204 


30 
119 
167 
206 
200 


722 
126 
118 
54 
20 


1,040 


109 


119 


137 
l85 
234 
239 


831 


1,149 


The  omission  in  our  list  from  the  census,  of  about  one-fifth  of 
the  names,  will  not  materially  affect  tliese  proportions,  as  the 
chances  are,  that  the  names  omitted  should  be  distributed  pro- 
portionally among  the  dilferent  ages. 
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NoWj  it  appears  from  this  table,  that  there  were  returned  just 
four  times  as  many  deaf  and  dumb  (within  a  unit),  between  five 
and  ten,  as  under  five,  though  there  always  ar^  more  children  of 
the  latter  than  of  the  former  age.  Only  a  small  part  of  this 
great  difference  can  be  owing  to  children  becoming  deaf  after  the 
age  of  five,  for  such  cases  do  not  form  as  much  as  one-twentieth 
of  the  whole,*  and  these,  when  not  in  the  institution,  would  be 
returned  as  "  deaf"  only,  if  returned  at  all.  Nor  do  many  chil- 
dren, in  proportion,  become  deaf  after  the  age  of  two  or  three, 
at  which  period  the  fact  of  deaf  dumbness  is  often  first  so  evident 
as  to  force  conviction  on  the  parents. 

Again,  the  number  returned,  as  between  ten  and  twenty,  is, 
without  the  institution,  two  hundred,  one-third  more  than  the  num- 
ber under  10 ;  and  with  the  institution,  it  is  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three, full  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  a  number,  and  full 
three  times  as  great  a  proportion  as  the  number  under  10  ;  and  it  is 
very  singular  that  the  number  of  deaf  mutes,  to  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  very  few  accessions  are  made  after  the  age  of  thiee  or 
four,  should  go  on  increasing  for  each  period  of  five  years  up  to 
I  twenty;  there  being  returned,  including  the  institution,  thirty 
under  five,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  between  five  and  ten,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  between  ten  and  fifteen,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  six  between  fifteen  and  twenty;  or,  including  the 

I"  deaf,"  we  have  thirty-six  for  the  first  period,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  for  the  second,  one  hundred  and  eighty- five  for  the 
third,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  for  the  fourth. f 
The  obvious  explanation  of  this  is,  that  parents  refuse  to  believe 
that  their  children  are  deaf  and  dumb,  till  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  them,  which  is  often  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
period  of  five  years ;  and  even  then  they  are  often  unwilling  to 
have  them  returned  as  such,  till  they  ap})roach  the  age,  when  the 
impossibility  of  having  them  taught  in  ordinary  schools,  and  the 
necessity  of  sending  them  to  the  institution,  overcomes,  in  some 

•Out  of  1,060  pHpils  at  Hartford,  only  36  became  deaf  after  the  fifth  year.    The  list  for 
our  own  institution,  not  yet  completed,  shows  a  proportion  not  very  dissimilar. 

tin  these  numbers,  pupils  in  the  institu'ion  from  abroad  were  inadrertentlj  included.  These, 
howeTer,  are  not  numerous  enough  to  affect  the  general  oonclusions. 
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measure,  this  repugnance.  Even  then,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
full  half  of  them,  perhaps  more,  are  overlooked,  unless  they  hap- 
pen to  be  collected  into  the  institution.  It  may  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  the  proportions  of  deaf  mutes  returned,  as  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty,  and  especially  as  between  fifteen  and 
twenty,  will  more  nearly  represent  the  actual  proportion  of  this 
class  of  unfortunates  among  the  population  of  our  State,  than  the 
proportions  of  those  returned,  as  of  any  other  age. 

We  have,  as  yet,  no  account  of  the  classification  of  the  general 
population  of  our  State  by  ages,  under  the  last  census.  We 
may,  however,  assume,  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  purpose, 
that  the  numbers  of  each  age  will  not  very  materially  differ  from 
the  proportions  given  by  the  census  of  1840.  Proceeding  on  this 
assumption,  we  have  the  following  numbers  and  proportions 
(the  colored  included):  as  there  appears  by  the  Washington 
tables  to  be  two  hundred  and  six  deaf  mutes  out  of  the  institu- 
tion omitted  in  our  list ;  namely,  under  ten  years,  thirty-three,  ten 
to  thirty  years,  ninety-three,  thirty  to  seventy  years,  seventy-six, 
above  seventy  years,  four,  we  will  distribute  these  numbers  propor- 
tionally among  the  secondary  periods. 

TABLE  II. 


AGES. 


Estimated 

Deaf  and  dumb 
in  1850. 

dumb 
B  deaf 
lirty. 

population  iu 
1850. 

Proportion. 

Deaf  and 
with  th( 
under  tt 

Proportion. 

479,787 

38 

1  :  12626 

44 

10,900 

407,048 

144 

1  :  2833 

162 

2,512 

367,699 

193 

1  :  1853 

211 

1,684 

348,295 

229 

1  :  1634 

265 

1,362 

696,473 

246 

1  :  2425 

285 

2,091 

393,206 

158 

1  :  2488 

158 

2,483 

244,39:i 

148 

1  :  1666 

148 

1,666 

220,730 

68 

1  :  3245 

68 

3,245 

49,675 

24 

1  :  2070 

24 

2,070 

3,097,175 

1,246» 

1  :  2486 

1,355 

1 

2,286 

Under  five,  

Five  to  ten,  ....  

Ten  to  fifteen,  

Fifteen  to  twenty, . . 
Twenty  to  thirty,  ... 

Thirty  to  forty,  

Forty  to  fifty,  ■ 

Ffty  to  seventy,  

Seventy  and  upwards, 


Total,. 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  between 
the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  should  be  so  large.  This  is  doubtless 
owing,  in  part  to  the  fact,  that  uneducated  deaf  mutes  are  often 


•  The  table  from  Washington  n^akcs  1,307,  but  we  have  ascertained  that  61  names  were 
returned  twice.   Pupils  in  the  institution  from  abroad  axe  here  included. 
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unable  to  tell  their  own  ages,  and  the  marshal  or  his  informants 
obliged  to  guess  it ;  guessed  of cener  at  forty  or  over,  than  at  thirty- 
six,  thirty-seven,  thirty-eight,  or  thirty-nine.  If  only  twenty- 
five  who  were  under  forty  were  tlius  set  down  as  forty  or  upwards, 
the  difference  between  the  two  periods,  thirty  to  forty,  and  forty 
to  fifty,  will  be  nearly  explained.  It  may  be,  however,  that  there 
was  an  unusual  number  of  deaf  mutes  born  between  the  years 
1800  and  1810.  Researches  in  other  States  may  throw  light  on 
this  point.  To  this  question,  at  the  ages  of  uneducated  deaf 
mutes,  we  ascribe  the  apparent  fact,  that  the  proportion  over 
seventy  is  larger  than  the  proportion  between  fifty  and  seventy. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  at  home, 
omitted  in  the  returns,  is  sufficient  to  balance  all  errors  arising 
from  returning  idiots,  or  other  improper  persons.  To  keep,  how- 
ever, wholly  on  the  safe  side,  we  will  leave  out  of  view  nearly  all 
the  deaf"  returned  of  that  age,  though  most  of  them  were  pro- 
bably deaf  from  childhood,  and  will  only  assume  the  proportion 
of  deaf-mutes  returned  as  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  is  one  in 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  general  population  of  that  age.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportion  of  other  ages,  up  to 
thirty,  is  not  less.  Beyond  thirty,  we  may  assume  it  at  one  in 
2,000.  This  supposition  will  give  the  following  results  for  the 
State : 

TABLE  III. 


Estimated  number 

Returned  number 

Ages. 

of  deaf-mutes. 

as  corrected. 

38 

144 

193 

227 

246 

398 

1912 

1246 

The  above  must  be  regarded  as  a  moderate  and  safe  estimate, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  we  have  shown  that  of  eighty-one 
pupils  received  from  our  own  city  and  State  in  the  two  years  sue- 
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ceeding  1850,  who  were  mostly  between  the  ages  often  and  fif- 
teen, less  than  half,  after  making  every  allowance  for  omissions 
in  our  list,  can  be  found  in  the  census  returns ;  and  of  those  dis- 
missed in  the  two  years  preceding  1850,  less  than  two-thirds. 

There  being  assumed  to  be  238  deaf  mutes  in  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  the  number  who  will  annually  arrive 
at  the  age  of  admission  into  the  institution  (twelve  years),  will 
be,  on  an  average,  forty-eight,  nearly.  The  average,;number  of  ad- 
missions into  the  institution  for  the  past  nine  years  has  been  very 
nearly  forty-six;  but  of  these  six  were  from  abroad,  leaving  only 
an  annual  average  of /or/i/  admissions  from  our  own  State,  name- 
ly? eight  from  the  city,  and  thirty-two  from  the  rest  of  the  State. 
That  these  forty  embrace  all  suitable  subjects  in  the  State,  judg- 
ing from  cases  that  occasionally  come  to  our  knowledge,  and 
from  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  disclosed  by  the  census,  who, 
though  between  the  ages  of  tw^elve  and  twenty,  have  never  ap- 
plied for  admission,  we  cannot  believe.  Even  the  imperfect  list, 
we  have  shown  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  deaf  mutes  in  the 
State,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  who  w^ere  not  in  the 
institution,  and  most  of  whom  had  never  been  there.  Allowing 
for  those  under  twelve,  and  those  who  might  be  otherwise  un- 
suitable subjects,  we  cannot  doubt  that  nearly  or  quite  one  hun- 
dred of  these  ought  to  have  been  in  the  institution  in  1850.  We 
then  had  two  hundred  and  one  pupils  from  our  own  State.  We 
ought,  on  the  above  calculation,  to  have  had  nearly  three  hundred. 
We  have  little  doubt  that,  if  the  parents  of  deaf-mutes  were  more 
generally  alive  to  the  importance  of  securing  an  education  for 
these  unfortunate  children,  w^e  should  soon  have  three  hundred 
pupils  from  our  own  State,  or  as  near  that  number  as  our  means 
of  accommodation  and  support  will  admit. 

A  few  instances  may  be  cited  from  the  census  of  1810,  and 
that  of  1830,  to  confirm  the  views  just  presented  as  to  the  general 
deficiences  in  the  census  returns.  From  one  town  in  Onondaga 
county,  which  returned  no  deaf  mutes  in  1840,  we  received,  with- 
in two  or  three  years  after  that  year,  four  pupils  from  one  family. 
In  the  years  1831  and  1832,  fifty-seven  pupils  were  received  in 
the  American  asylum  from  fifty-three  towns,  ten  of  which  re- 
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turned  no  deaf  mutes  in  1830.  Thirty- three  pupils  were  received 
into  the  New-York  Institution,  within  two  years  after  the  census  of 
1830  was  taken,  from  tliirty  towns,  ten  of  which,  or  one-third,  had 
returned  no  deaf  mutes.  A  little  research  would  show  many  simi- 
lar cases  in  1840. 

We  have  referred  to  the  greater  inaccuracy  of  the  returns  from 
cities.  Only  seventy-eight  deaf-mutes  were  returned  from  the 
city  of  New- York  in  1850,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  institution; 
and  eight  of  these  seventy-eight  were  actually  pupils  in  the  in- 
stitution at  the  time,  and  were  returned  from  the  city,  because 
they  happened  to  be  at  home  for  the  vacation.  Adding  to  the  re- 
mainiDg  seventy,  twelve  deaf  mutes  employed  in  the  institution, 
we  have,  exclusive  of  pupils  in  school,  eighty  two.  There  were 
then  thirty-nine  pupils  in  the  institution  from  the  city :  adding 
these,  we  have,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one — only  1  : 
4220.  Yet,  though  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  would  thus  ap- 
pear to  be  only  half  as  large  in  the  city  as  in  the  rest  of  the  State, 
we  have  always  had  more  pupils  in  proportion  from  the  city  than 
from  the  State.  Of  the  whole  number  of  admissions  into  the  in- 
stitution (including  the  former  school  at  Canajoharie)  down  to  the 
present  time,  two  hundred  and  three  were  from  the  city,  and 
eight  hundred  and  eleven  from  the  rest  of  the  State,  just  one  to 
four.  The  number  received  within  the  last  nine  years,  has  been 
seventy-five  from  the  city,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  from 
the  rest  of  the  State — more  than  one  to  four.  The  population  of 
the  city  is  now  to  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  State,  as  less  than 
one  to^  five,  and  the  proportion  was  less  a  few  years  since.  It  is 
indeed,  natural  to  suppose  that  fewer  deaf-mutes  would  be  kept 
at  home  without  instruction  in  the  city,  with  an  institution  at 
their  doors,  than  in  remote  country  districts ;  but  it  is  not  credi- 
ble that  a  city  which  could  furnish  seventy-five  pupils  to  the  in- 
stitution within  nine  years,  should  have  only  seventy  deaf-mutes 
of  all  ages  at  home.  We  observe,  also,  that  many  deaf-mutes 
known  to  us  as  residing  in  the  city,  are  omitted  in  our  list  from 
the  census ;  but  cannot  rely  on  the  list  to  enable  us  to  state  ac- 
carately  how  many. 

Similar  results  are  presented  by  the  returns  from  other  cities, 
and  in  1830,  and  in  1840,  as  well  as  in  1850.    Boston,  having 
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about  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  returned, 
in  1850,  eighteen  deaf-mutes,  only  one  twentieth  part  of  the  num- 
ber in  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  Boston  had  sixteen  pupils  in 
the  American  Asylum,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  from  the 
State. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  numbers  of  deaf-mutes  in  cities  in 
1850,  except  w^here  the  cities  and  counties  coincide,  or  nearly  so, 
as  in  the  case  of  NeAV-York  and  Boston.  But  in  1840,  the  larger 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Union  exhibited  the  following  result : 

TABLE  IV. 


Proportion 

Cities. 

Total  population.  D.&D. 

1,  to 

Boston,  

16 

5,836 

New-York,  

  312,710 

81 

3,860 

  205,850 

43 

4,787 

Baltimore,  

New-Orleans,  

  102,313 

31 

3,300 

  102,693 

13 

7,900 

816,449 

184 

4,437 

The  states 

Total 

r 

without  the  cities. 

population 

mutes. 

1  to 

Massachusetts,  

274 

2,352 

New- York,  

860 

2.344 

Pennsylvania,  

  1,518,183 

668 

2^272 

Maryland,   

213 

1,722 

Louisianna,  

  245,718 

46 

5,341 

Total,  

2,061 

2,324 

(The  colored  deaf  and  dumb  are  included  in  this  statement, 
and  pupils  in  school  are  not  reckoned.) 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  the  five  greatest  cities  in  the 
Union,  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  returned  in  1840,  was  but 
half  as  great  as  in  the  remainder  of  their  respective  States  ;  and 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  tables  we  have,  the  case  is  much 
the  same,  according  to  the  census  of  1850. 

Whether  this  great  apparent  difference  between  cities  and  coun- 
try districts  is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  greater  inaccuracy  of 
the  returns  from  cities,  is  a  point  on  which  the  data  we  have  do 
not  enable  us  to  express  a  decided  opinion.    In  some  European 
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countries,  as  Belgium,  a  smaller  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  is  re- 
turned from  cities  than  from  the  country,  but  in  Tuscany,  the 
difference  is  the  other  way.  We  have  already  shown  that  the 
city  of  New- York  has  always  furnished  its  full  proportion,  and 
more,  of  pupils  to  our  institution ;  still  it  may  be  that  there  are 
fewer  deaf-mutes  in  cities,  more  especially  of  those  past  the  age 
of  thirty,  for  too  many  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  residing  in  large 
cities,  and  wanting  the  salutary  control  of  parents  or  affectionate 
relatives,  are  tempted  into  courses  that  shorten  life.  Whether 
more  or  fewer  deaf-mutes  are  born  in  cities  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, is  a  question  which  the  data  we  have  are  insufficient  to 
solve. 

The  causes  of  congenital  deafness  have,  hitherto,  in  most  cases, 
baffled  medical  research :  nor  even  in  cases  of  deafness  known 
to  result  from  disease  or  accident,  is  it  always  easy  to  ascertain 
the  nature,  and  still  less  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  cause. 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  comparing  the  statistics  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  different  countries,  or  different  districts  of  the 
same  country,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  indications  of  the  influ- 
ence of  climate,  modes  of  living,  or  of  the  geological  character  of 
the  district  on  the  prevalence  of  deafness.  But,  as  yet,  hardly 
more  than  one  or  two  reliable  conclusions  have  been  reached. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  causes  of  deafness  are  very  vari- 
ous, and  not  uniform  in  their  operation ;  and  that  the  same  causes 
operate  in  proportion  to  the  predisposition  to  disease  of  the  organs 
of  hearing,  inherent  in  the  individual,  the  family,  or  the  race. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  white^  races  of  Europe  and 
America  are  more  subject  to  the  loss  of  hearing^  and  less  so  to  that 
of  sight,  than  the  colored  races  of  African  and  Asiatic  origin. 
The  last  census  shows  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  deaf  mutes, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  blind  among  the  colored  population,  as 
compared  with  the  whites  5  and  inquiries  made  in  China  by  the 
Rev.  S.  R.  Brown,  formerly  an  instructor  of  this  institution,  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  case  there  is  similar  to  what  it  is  with  our 
own  colored  population. 

In  examining  the  statistics  of  deaf-mutes  for  any  given  district, 
we  have,  therefore,  to  take  into  consideration  the  predisposition 
of  family  or  race,  the  influences  of  climate,  of  the  geological 
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character  of  the  district,  as  affecting  the  air,  water  and  food,  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  population,  as  well  or  ill  lodged,  well 
or  ill  cared  for  in  infancy ;  whether  the  population  was  native  or 
emigrant ;  and  unfortunately,  we  have  to  make  a  sixth  allowance, 
that  for  errors  and  omissions  in  the  census.  It  is  obvious  that 
with  so  many  different  influences  to  be  taken  into  the  view,  the 
calculation  must  become  diflicult  and  complicated;  and  that  re- 
liable conclusions  can  only  be  reached  by  taking  into  view  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  districts  agreeing,  in.  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  particular  influence  we  wish  to  investigate  ;  so  that  that  influ- 
ence may  run  through  the  whole,  or  be  manifestly  deficient  in  the 
whole,  while  by  the  number,  and  otherwise  various  characters  of 
the  districts  compared,  the  operations  of  other  causes  may  about 
balance  each  other.  From  the  delay  in  obtaining  the  materials 
for  our  calculations,  and  the  imperfectness  of  those  materials, 
when  obtained,  we  are  obliged  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the 
statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  whole  Union,  and  in  Eu- 
rope, to  another  opportunity.  We  may  here,  however,  observe 
that  the  average  of  the  enumerations  made  in  several  countries  of 
Europe,  give  one  deaf  mute  in  about  fifteen  hundred  souls — a  pro- 
portion not  very  different  from  what  would  probably  be  found  in 
our  own  State  and  country,  if  the  census  were  accurately  taken. 

The  only  well  marked  and  established  fact  respecting  the  pre- 
valence of  deafness  yet  ascertained,  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  deep, 
dark,  buried  valleys  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Piedmont, 
deaf-mutes,  as  well  as  persons  of  otherwise  defective  organiza- 
tion, are  far  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  countries.  Should 
this  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  sunshine,  to  the  dampness  of  the 
dwellings,  to  the  geological  character  of  the  rocks  and  soil  (said 
to  be  highly  magnesian);  or  to  all  these  causes  combined  ?  More 
light  is  needed  for  the  solution  of  such  enquiries. 

In  our  own  country,  taking  the  average  of  the  three  national 
enumerations  of  deaf-mutes,  the  limestone  region  of  Kentucky 
appears  to  present  a  much  larger  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  than 
any  other  district  of  similar  extent  and  population  west  of  the  Al- 
leganies.  Has  the  limestone,  affecting  as  it  does,  the  water,  air 
and  vegetation  of  the  district,  any  influence  on  the  prevalence  of 
deafness  in  the  district  ?   Such  questions  can  only  be  answered 
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when,  by  having  the  details  of  several  successive  enumerations, 
we  shall  become  able  to  separate  the  results  that  are  constant 
from  those  that  ar6  accidental  or  temporary. 

We  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  by  an  analysis  of  the  census 
returns,  whether  the  emigrant  or  stationary,  the  native  or  foreign 
population,  presents  the  greatest  proportion  of  deaf-mutes,  or  of 
blind,  of  insane,  or  of  idiots.  To  make  satisfactory  calculations 
on  such  points,  we  should  know  the  ages  of  the  native  and  foreign 
population  respectively  ;  and  as  this  is  not  one  of  the  calculations 
proposed,  in  compiling  the  official  tables  (though  the  materials 
for  it  exist  in  the  original  returns),  we  are  reduced  to  estimates 
and  conjecture.  The  extent  to  which  this  point  will  afiect  our 
calculations,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  returned,  more  than  one-sixth  are  under  the  age  often,  and 
more  than  one-half  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty,  leaving 
much  less  than  one-third  above  the  age  of  thirty  5  while  of  the 
blind,  the  proportion  under  ten  is  only  one-fourteenth,  and  be- 
tween ten  and  thirty,  but  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number.  We  have  obtained  tables  of  the  ages  of  the  blind  in 
four  States  (New-York,  New-Jersey,  Maryland  and  Ohio),  which, 
compared  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  same  States,  give  the 
following  results : 

TABLE  V. 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  ^.  ^ 

Ages.  Male."  Pemale.  Total. 


222 

•  184 

406 

773 

667 

1,430 

392 

358 

750 

12 

25 

37 

Totals,  

1,399 

1,224 

2,62a 

Biind. 

Ages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

80 

82 

162 

283 

213 

496 

649 

368 

1,017 

306 

272 

578 

1,318 

935 

2,253 
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In  explanation  of  this  table,  we  repeat,  in  substance,  an  obser- 
vation already  made,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  such  from  birth 
or  infancy.  The  loss  of  hearing,  in  mature  life,  is  comparatively 
rare ;  and  persons  who  have  become  deaf  after  the  age  of  puberty, 
do  not  become  dumb,  and  are  not  properly  classed  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  o^  the  blind  as  re- 
turned, include  persons  who  have  become  blind  at  every  period 
oflife;  and  we  see  by  the  foregoing  table,^that  this  calamity  hap- 
pens much  more  frequently  in  Ip-te  than  in  early  life.  In  the  four 
States  named,  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  deaf-mutes  as 
blind  under  the  age  of  thirty ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  more  than 
twice  as  many  blind  as  deaf  and  dumb  above  that  age.  We  re- 
mark by  the  way  that,  hence  it  is  that,  while  the  numbers  of  blind 
and  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  country  do  not  differ  materially,  there 
are  far  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  of  an  age  to  require 
instruction ;  deaf-mute  children  being  far  more  numerous  than 
blind  children,  though  blind  adults  are  more  numerous  than  deaf 
adults. 

The  idiots  compare  with  the  insane,  in  point  of  age,  somewhat 
as  the  deaf  and  dumb  do  with  the  blind.  Idiocy,  most  usually^ 
is  from  birth  or  from  childhood ;  insanity  rarely  occurs  till  after 
the  age  of  puberty. 

In  two  States,  New- Jersey  and  Maryland,  the  ages  of  these  two 
classes  are  as  below  : 


TABLE  VI. 


Ages. 

White 
idiotic. 

  45 

White 
insane. 

4 

  136 

50 

.  .  *.   292 

351 

  155 

202 

  46 

124 

  1 

21 

  675 

752 
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The  same  States  returned  379  white  blind,  and  387  white  deaf 
and  dumb ;  24  of  the  former,  and  67  of  the  latter  being  under  the 
age  of  ten ;  and  by  probable  estimation,  25  of  the  former,  and  92 
of  the  latter  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty. 

Now,  it  is«evident  that  in  a  population  in  which  the  proportion 
of  children  is  large,  there  should  be  more  deaf  and  dumb  than 
blind,  and  more  idiots  than  insane  (other  circumstances  being 
equal)  ;  and  that  in  a  population  in  which  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren is  small,  just  the  reverse  would  be  the  case. 

This  consideration  makes  the  calculation,  with  respect  to  the 
proportions  of  these  four  classes  of  unfortunates  among  the  State 
born,  native  immigrant,  and  foreign  born  population  respectively, 
not  a  little  difficult  and  complicated,  in  the  absence  of  any  defi- 
nite information  as  to  the  ages  of  each  class  of  population.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  majority  of  children  and  youth  every 
where,  except  in  the  latest  settlements,  belong  to  the  class  of 
State-born  population,  and  that  in  many  of  the  States  (in  our 
own  for  example),  the  great  proportion  of  the  population  born  in 
other^States  are  adults.  As  fully  one-half  of  the  foreign  born 
population,  in  June  1850,  both  of  our  own  State  and  of  the  Union, 
is  known  to  have  arrived  in  the  country  within  the  five  years 
preceding  that  date.  By  the  State  census  of  1845,  the  foreign 
born  population  of  our  State  was  347,266;  in  1850,  it  was 
651 ,801.  The  natives  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
State,  numbered  312,523,  in  1845 ;  and  only  285,100  in  1850. 
It  probably  embraces  a  proportion  of  children  intermediate  be- 
tween the  State-born  and  native  immigrant  population. 

We  should  expect,  therefore,  other  influences  being  equal,  to 
find  among  the  native  emigrant  population  more  blind  than  deaf 
and  dumb,  more  insane  than  idiots  ;  while  with  the  State  born 
population,  the  reverse  would  be  the  case,  and  the  foreign  born 
populatiori  would  exhibit  an  intermediate  result.  The  following 
table  from  the  census  office  will  show  how  far  these  conclusions 
are  supported  by  the  census  returns : 
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TABLE  VII. 

Deaf  &  Dumb.        Blind .       Idiotio.  Insane. 

Born  in  the  State,  6,937       4,944    11,143  9,442 

Born  in  the  United  States,  1,959  2,686  2,860  3,561 
Born  in  foreign  countries,  567         797      .  553  2,136 

Except  as  to  the  numbers  of  insane  of  foreign  birth,  this  table 
corresponds  nearly  enough  to  our  supposition.  The  number  of 
foreign  insane  is  so  disproportionally  large,  compared  with  the 
deaf-mutes,  blind  and  idiots,  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  home- 
sickness and  the  other  hardships  of  an  emigrant's  life,  have  a 
strong  influence  in  inducing  insanity. 

The  result  in  our  own  State  is  very  similar,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  numbers,  taken  without  correction,  from  the  oflicial 
tables : 

TABLE  VIII. 


Deaf  <fc  Dumb. 

Blind. 

Idiotio. 

Insane. 

Born  in  the  State, 

1,052 

711 

1,413 

1,373 

Born  in  the  United  States, 

116 

315 

183 

407 

Born  in  foreign  countries. 

136 

238 

129 

676 

Unknown, 

3 

8 

14 

124 

We  have  no  means  of  correcting  any  numbers,  except  those  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  blind, 
idiotic  or  insane,  they  should  be  either  all  corrected,  or  all  left 
without  corrections.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  here  given 
include  "  deaf"  in  two  States,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  order  to  form  any  satisfactory  judgment  on  the  operation  of 
climate  and  other  local  influences,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should 
know  what  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  or  o  ter 
persons  under  consideration,  were  born  so,  or  became  so  in  the 
district  where  they  are  found  ;  and  what  proportion  came  there 
from  other  districts.  States  or  countries,  with  the  infirmity  already 
established.  And  another  point  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation 
is,  whether  the  emigration  from  the  district  has  been  large,  as 
emigrants  often  leave  their  deaf  mute,  blind,  idiotic  and  insane 
relatives  behind,  a  burden  on  their  remaining  kindred,  or  on  the 
community. 
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Whether  it  is  owing  to  this  last  cause,  or  to  the  imperfectness 
of  the  census  returns,  or  probably  to  both,  the  proportion  of  deaf 
mutes  among  the  foreign  population,  both  of  our  own  State  and 
of  the  Union,  is  much  smaller  than  among  the  native  population; 
though  there  are  probably  more  deaf  mutes  in  proportion  in  the 
countries  from  which  these  emigrants  come  than  in  our  own.  This 
will  appear  from  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  official 
tables,  with  some  corrections  : 

TABLE  IX. 


Native. 

Deaf  A  Dumb. 

Propor'n 
one  to 

1,890 

o  AOCk  one 

.  IjlDO 

2,088 

lyi 

The  seven  northwestern  states. 

4,656,158 

2,207 

2,110 

The  slave  states  north  of  35% 

3,612,248 

2,084 

1,748 

The  slave  states  south  of  35°, 

1,892,565 

714 

2,650 

Propor'n 

Foreign. 

Deaf  k  Damb. 

one  to 

298,340 

66* 

5,144 

,  651,801 

129* 

5,053 

58,364 

12 

4,862 

294,871 

96 

3,716 

The  seven  northwestern  states. 

,  638,784 

195 

3,276 

The  slave  states  north  of  35",. 

119,730 

23 

6,206 

The  slave  states  south  of  35'',. 

113,109 

.17 

6,653 

The  "  native"  here,  includes  both  those  born  in  the  State,  and 
those  born  in  the  United  States. 


The  above  table  is  offered  as  indicating,  from  the  uniformity  of 
its  results,  the  influence  of  general  laws,  and  as  a  hint  to  others 
who  may  be  engaged  in  collecting  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  As  we  are  unable,  at  present,  to  go  into  a  considration  of 
the  statistics  of  others  sections  of  the  Union,  we  will  confine  the  few 
remarks  we  have  room  to  add,  to  the  returns  from  our  own  State. 

*  Allowance  ia  here  made  for  five  pnpilB  at  Hartford,  and  seyen  at  New-Tork,  from  British 
America. 

\ 
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In  our  list  from  the  census  returns  for  1850,  we  find,  exclusive 
of  the  institution,  six  hundred  and  seventy -two  born  in  the  State, 
sixty- two  in  other  states,  and  one  hundred  and  three  in  foreign  coun- 
ties, and  one  unknown.  The  omissions  in  our  list,  it  seems,  are 
more  numerous  in  proportion  in  the  second  class  than  with  the 
first  or  third ;  that  is,  if  the  Washington  tables  are  reliable.  The 
ages  of  those  born  in  other  states,  and  those  born  in  foreign  coun- 
ties, were  as  follows : 

TABLE  X. 

Foreign. 


Ages. 

Males. 

Q 

Females. 
1 

Total. 
4 

6 

14 

7 

13 

6 

12 

10 

26 

6 

18 

4 

7 

  4 

2 

6 

1 

2 

2 

44 

103 

Bom 

in  other  states. 

Agea. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

2 

2 

  2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

4 

12 

16 

  5 

1 

6 

Fortv  to  fifty,  

  3 

6 

9 

  2 

4 

6 

  2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

  2 

2 

24 

38 

62 
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It  is  curious  that  there  should  be  more  females  than  males 
among  those  born  in  other  states,  while  with  the  foreign,  and  those 
born  in  the  State,  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse.  Classed  accord- 
ing to  the  countries  and  states  from  which  they  come,  our  list 
gives  the  following  result : 

TABLE  XI. 


Places  of  Nativity. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

  9 

3 

12 

  24 

22 

46 

1 

1 

2 

3 

  10 

7 

17 

  1 

1 

fir  p  T  m  n  n  v 

10 

7 

17 

  1 

1 

t 

i 

1 

1 

3 

59 
= 

44 

= 

103 

==- 

X  iaCcS  Ql  Xl&ilVllf/t 

Males. 

FemaleSt 

Total. 

1 

1 

  3 

2 

5 

6 

9 

o 

8 

10 

2 

4 

11 

15 

  4 

5 

9 

3 

  1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

«U.  S  ,"  

  2 

2 

24 

38 

62 

This  table,  it  should  be  remembered,  does  not  include  pupils  in  t 
the  institution. 
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;i  Comparing  this  table  with  the  published  tables  of  the  "  nativi- 
ties "  of  our  population,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  much  larger 
porportion  of  deaf  mutes  among  the  emigrants  from  Canada,  than 
fjrpm  any  other  State,  or  country  considerably  represented  among 
US;  and  the  next  largest  proportion  is  from  Vermont.  There 
were  in  1850,  in  our  State,  84,820  natives  of  England ;  343,111 
of  Ireland;  118,398  of  Germany;  47,200  of  Canada;  52,599  of 
Vermont ;  5.5,773  from  Massachusetts ;  66,101  from  Connecticut; 
35,319  from  New-Jersey,  and  smaller  numbers  from  various  other 
States  and  countries.  All  these  States  and  countries  that  have 
sent  us  any  considerable  portion  of  our  population,  have  also,  it 
will  be  seerij  sent  us  deaf  mutes. 

The  fact,  that  the  proportion  returned  among  the  foreign  popu- 
lation is  so  much  smaller  than  among  the  native  population,  indi- 
cates, that  when  our  population  becomes  more  dense  and  stationary, 
we  shall  have  a  larger  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  to  provide  for 
than  at  presjent. 

We  have  also  examined  our  list  to  ascertain  what  occupations 
were  followed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  returns  are  particu- 
larly defective  in  this  point.  We  have,  exclusive  of  those  in  the 
institution,  an  account  of  the  occupations  of  only  1^22  deaf  mutes 
ovel*  fifteen,,  whose  employments  were  as  follows  : 


Farmers,   32 

Farm  laborers,   3 

Laborers,   36 

Bookbinders,   4 

Cabinetmakers,   7 

Bootmakers,   1 

Shoemakers, . ,  ,   15 

Tailors,   3 

Carpenters,   3 

i  Fireman,   1 

Jeweller,   1 

Boatman,....    1 
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Eoat  carpenter^.  . 
Ship  carpenter, . , 
Tinsmith,  ...... 

Chairmaker,  . . . , 
Barber  (colored) 
Saddlers, . .  .  . . , 

Weaver,  


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 


■Printer, .  ••«•  ••••  ••••  ••••  ••••  ••••  •    •  •  •;•  . '  X - 

Pedler,   L . .  :r.".!.f .  '  1^ 

Four  were  employed  in  the  institution  as  teachers ;  and  among 
those  omitted,  were  one  or  more  artists. 

Judging  by  this  list,  we  should  suppose  that  seven  out  of  twelve 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  become  farmers  or  laborers ;  most  of  those 
returned  as  "  farmers  "  being  merely  farm  laborers,  and  most  of 
the  "  laborers  "  laboring  on  farms.  We  note,  however,  that  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  mechanics  among  our  former  pupils,  than 
among  the  uneducated,  showing  the  influence  of  the  mechanical 
training  they  receive. 

Though  many  of  our  pupils  become  farmers  or  farm  laborers 
after  they  leave  us  (an  occupation,  perhaps,  the  most  favorable  to 
their  health  and  morals,  if  not  to  their  social  erjoyments),  yet, 
even  for  these,  the  mechanical  instruction  they  receive  is  not 
thrown  away,  for  even  to  a  farmer  mechanical  dexterity  is,  for 
many  purposes,  highly  valuable,  and  the  early  formation  of  habits 
of'  industry  and  regularity  is  still  more  valuable.  The  fact  would 
indicate,  however,  the  propriety  of  aifording  a  larger  share  of 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture, if,  at  any  time  hereafter,  our  circumstances  shall  be  such 
as  to  render  it  practicable. 

We  give',  below,  a  table  of  the  numbers  of  deaf  mutes  in  each 
county  of  the  State,  as  returned  at  five  different  periods,  1830, 
1835,  1840,  1845  and  1850,  the  numbers  being  in  each  case  cor- 
rected, as  far  as  practicable,  by  referring  pupils  then  in  school  to 
their  respective  counties.  The  proportions  in  each  county  in 
1835  and  in  1850,  are  added. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seer  that  the  proportions,  and  even 
the  numbers  of  deaf-mutes  have  decreased  in  the  southern 
counties  of  the  State,  while  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
numbers  in^  the  northern  and  western  counties,  but  in  most 
parts  of  the  State  a  decrease  in  the  proportions  of  deaf-mutes. 
Leaving  out  of  view,  however,  the  foreign  population,  which  has 
largely  increased  of  late,  the  population  in  the  State  has  not 
materially  varied  during  twenty  years.  On  the  whole,  the  num- 
ber of  this  class. has  increased,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  in- 
crease with  the  increase  of  our  whole  population.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  reflect,  that  while  the  numbers  of  these  unfortunate 
children  of  silence  and  sorrow  is  increasing,  the  State  is  also  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  resources,  and  we  trust  in  an  enlightened 
appreciation  of  the  claims  of  sufifering  humanity.  Looking  back 
to  the  history  of  the  institution  during  the  past  thirty-six  years, 
during  which  the  State,  amidst  all  its  fierce  party  strife  and 
political  changes,  has  never  neglected  the  silent  appeal  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  for  some  crumbs  from  its  overflowing  store,  that 
shiall  gladden  even  them  with  the  means  of  intellectual  arid 
spiritual  life,  we  feel  that  we  have  great  cause  for  devout  grati- 
tude to  the  Ruler  of  all  hearts,  and  no  reason  to  doubt  for  the 
future. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET 

Presidml. 

G.  S.  RoBBiNS,  Secretary. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
JSTevo-York,  January  11,  ISbZ.  J 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


In  tht  JVevj-York  Institution  for  the  Inslrucdon  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumbj  December  Slst,  1852. 

MALES.— RESIDENCE. 


JVames. 

Tovm. 

County. 

Alr^pn   TTiram  TT  "R 

A/1  Q  1  n  A 

Anrii'/iTTTO  Tr\ol 

T?oqH  iTi  rr 

OLcUUcll. 

A  O 

uniario. 

JlxUsllIl^  \JcU.    VV  claUllJgLUIlj 

I^J  O  TTT_       /\  IT" 

il  t5V\  -  X  UI  Jv.« 

i>aiicj J JcvuiJcri  iHcutiorcj. 

i>  e  w- 1  orjL. 

x>rooKiynj ...  . . , , 

Kings. 

Oneida. 

Livingston. 

Beecher,  Ferdinand  A.j. , 

New -Haven, Con. 

JNew-iorK. 

Clinton. 

Jijrie. 

BradshaWj  Valentine, .... 

t  111  ton. 

oieuDen. 

Rensselaer. 

isrewePj  William  ti.  H. , . , 

New- York. 

Tort  Edward,. . . . 

Washington. 

New-York. 

Chenango. 

iviaaison. 

Jefiferson. 

Troy,  

Rensselaer. 

Montgomery. 

Washington. 

Burget,  William  Bert,. . . . 

Scoharie. 

.    New- York. 

Oswego. 

Chamberlayne,  Macon  H., 

Virginia. 

Saratoga  Spa, . . , . 

Saratoga. 

Franklin. 
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Jfames. 

Town. 

County.  * 

Clark  J  Patrick,   

Brooklyn,  

Kings. 

Rahwav. 

MiddlesPT.  N  J 

(Coffin  .Tamp<!  \T 

Charleston. 

South  Carolina 

r3nP"lilin  Chavlps! 

Rochester.  ...... 

Monroe. 

Colby,  Daniel,  

Jackson,  ........ 

Washington. 

Collins.  Alon70 

New-York  

New- York. 

\J\J\J1^X.L1^L1.<XL11.^     TT  IliJLClXXi.  XX., 

Hvde  Park. 

Dutchess 

DrflTi  flail  Alfrpfl 

IVloira. 

Franklin 

JL  XCXXXXXAXXX* 

Crippen,  James,  

Glenville,  

Schenectady. 

T^iTTPPpn  -Tnlrn 

W^illiamsburffh. 

*T  XX  X  ACVIXXO  1^  vXX       AX  « •  •  • 

Kings. 

New- York. 

Dopp,  Hiram,  

Root,  

Montgomery. 

Edwards,  Charles  P...... 

Bridgehampton,.. . 

Suffolk. 

rarnam.  William  W  

Gilbertsville,  . .  •  • 

Otsego. 

P^PTri?  niiaflp^ 

WpstpliPQfpi* 

Fessenden,  Henry,  

Naples,  

Ontario. 

Fifp.li  TTarrisnn  T! 

Vprnna. 

Onpida 

Vy  XLV/X\XC^  • 

Illinois. 

Gardner,  Andrew  J., , . . . 

Newburgh,  

Orange. 

Gardner.  James.  ...» 

Cold  Snrinff. 

Put  nam 

X  IX  l/UCiJ-LL  i 

Garrabrandt,  Zenas,  

Havana,  

Chemung. 

Gilbert,  William  L.,  

Avon,  

Livingston. 

Halsev.  John  Van  Rioer. 

New-York. 

Npw-Ynrlr 

Harkness,  Robert  G., . . . . 

Haverstraw.    .  . 

Rockland 

Harrison.  William  G  .  . 

Williamson. 

W^ayne. 

Hertwick,  Francis  C. , .... 

Brooklyn,  

Kings. 

Hevman.  IVToses  

New- York,  . 

New- York 

Hicks,  Gilbert,.,..  

North  Hempstead, 

Queens 

Hill,  David,  

Onondcga,  

Onondaga. 

Hill.  TiOnis  McKendree. 

^JLXXA%    A^\~f\Jk.XJ      XTX.  VX».V^  XX  ViX  \y  V/ «  *  • 

Marshall. 

Oneida 

Hilts  IMason.   

Roonville. 

Oneida 

Hanspl  Peter  S 

Dlintnn 

Him  tpvflnn  1\  T 

XX  IXU.  IC/X  tlV^iX,  Xl  •  U  • 

Howe,  Austin,  

China,  

Wvominff. 

Jay,  Everett  Emmett, .... 

Hampden,  

Delaware 

Johnson,  Russell,  

Albany,  

Albany. 

Kelley,  John,  

Utica, 

Oneida 

XX\^X\A.€Jm» 

Ketcham,  Chauncey, .... 

Brookhaven,  .... 

Suffolk 

■o' IX  XX  V/ X  xx.  • 

Keyser,  James  Madison, . . 

Fulton,  

Schoharie. 
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^  JVames, 

Kipp,  JokQ  Isaac,. . ..... 

Lake,  Leonard,  

Larkin,  Charles  H.,  

Larue,  John,  

Linan,  William,...  

Letts,  William,  

Livingston,  James  S.,. . . . 

Mahoney,  Dennis,  

Marcy,  Daniel  P.,   

Marvin,  John,  

Matteson,  Theodore,  

Matthewson,  Henry,  

McCabe,  Owen,  

McCormick,  Robert,  

McCoy,  Zachariah,  

McDonald,  John,  

McKee,  Samuel  H.,. . . . . . 

McLaughlin,  Michael, . . . 

McSweney,  William,  

Miles,  Edward  E.,  

Miles,  William  W.,.. .... 

Minard,  John,  

Morehouse,  Philetus  E., . . 

Nichols^  Thomas  H.,  

Nutting,  Harley  H.,  

O'Hara,  Charles,  

Ostrander,  Merritt,  

Parker,  James  W.,  

Parsells,  Philip  M.,  

Parsons,  Wm.  T.,  

Patterson,  Andrew,  

Pigueron,  Louis,  

Pitt,  Charles,  

Powell,  Otis,  

Rider,  Henry  C,  

Robbins,  Forman,  

Ross,  Hubbard  W.,  


Toum. 

Bergen, . . . 
Hartsville, 
New- York,. 
Hoboken,  . 


Albany, 
New-Orleans, .... 

New- York  

Silver  Brook, .... 

Richland,  

New- York,  

J^illiamsburgh, . . 

Oswego,  

Gray's  Creek, .... 

Argyle,  

Greenbush,  

New- York,  

Apulia,  

Hopewell,  

Havana,  

Granville,  

Oswego,  

West- Monroe,.. . . 

New- York,  

Esopus,  

Rye,  

New- York,  

do  

Streetsville,  

New- York,  

Quebec,   

Bolton,  

Caroga,   

Oyster  Bay,  

Litchfield,  


County. 

Bergen,  N.  J. 
Dutchess. 
New-York. 
Hudson,  N.  J. 
Kings. 
Oneida. 
Columbia. 
Albany. 
Louisiana. 
New- York. 
Chautauqua. 
Oswego. 
New- York. 
Kings. 
Oswego. 
Canada  West. 
Washington. 
Rensselaer. 
New-York. 
Onondaga. 
Ontario. 
Chemung. 
Washington. 
Oswego. 

do. 
New- York. 
Ulster. 

Westchester.  - 
New -York, 
do. 

Canada  West. 
New- York. 
Canada  East. 

do. 
Fulton. 
Queens. 
Herkimer. 
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m 

m 

J\^ames. 

Totm. 

County. 

Canada  West. 

Orange. 

New- York . 

do  

do. 

Ulster. 

C rt  ir|  VI ■          li^  V*  V* 

New-York. 

Ti^T*n  OO  1  OTYI  * 

Qneens. 

, ,    Whitestown,  .... 

Oneida. 

ShepherJson,  Robert, . . . 

do.  .... 

do. 

jl  T  Q  >•  1  Yl 

Wayne. 

do. 

Kings. 

SmifV»    "William  S 

T<rkii^p>2  Mriirrf 
,  .       XVUUSCo  JTUlIll,  •  *  •  • 

Clinton. 

SnpflilrpT   Timiipl  W 

Queens. 

^  rl  TT^I />  IT"           i-|  TTT  1  Tl 

A  1  rv  a  TiTr 

Albany. 

Sr^i/^PT   "DpvAfinn  W 

TTnn«;i  pIt 

Rensselaer. 

SfnTrtiQ  TnVm 

xJergen,  N.  J. 

Story,  James  Edwin,. ,  . 

Cherry  Valley, . . . 

Otsego. 

StroDg,  Chas.  Williams, , 

Vermont. 

, .    Middletown  Point 

Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Kings. 

, .  Whitehall,  

Washington. 

Trist,  Tlios.  Jefferson,  .. 

New-York. 

Tuttle,  Francis  Marion,. 

^Ontario. 

New- York. 

Westchester. 

New- York. 

do.  .... 

do. 

Albany. 

Westchester. 

. .  riemington,  

Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Weeks,  Timothy,  

Greene. 

New- York. 

Germany. 

Williamson,  Jaques  S.,. 

Kings. 

Chemung. 

. .  New-York,  

New- York. 
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FEMALES. 

JSames.  Town.  County. 

Aldridge,  Lucy  Maria .  . .    Chateaiigay,   Franklin. 

Amerman,  Susan  A            Brooklyn,   Bangs. 

Babcock,  Sarah  Ann            Pompton,   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Baily,  Dorcus                    Albany,   Albany. 

Baily,  Susan                     Bovinia,   Delaware. 

Barnes,  Frances  Marion . .    Utica,   Oneida. 

Barnhart,  Nancy  A              Canton,   St.  Lawrence. 

Barry,  Ellen  Frances ....    Palmyra,   Wayne. 

Bender,  Helen  A                Fayetteville,   Onondaga. 

Berkeley,  Honora               New- York,   New-York. 

Berry,  Juliet                     West  Milford,   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Blauvelt,  Catharine            Clarkstown,   Rockland. 

Bough  ton,  Gertude  A. . . .    New- York,   New-York. 

Bough  ton,  Lucy  A             New- York,   New- York. 

Bower,  Marsjaret  M   North  Lansing,  . . .  Tompkins. 

Brabrook,  Helen  A            Davenport,   Iowa. 

Bradford,  Charlotte  L   Crown  Point,  ....  Essex. 

Brady,  Fanny                    Orange,   Essex,  N.  J. 

Brewer,  Catliarine  L           New- York,   New- York. 

Brophy,  Maria  Ann            New- York,   New- York. 

Brown,  Mary                     Chenango,   Broome. 

Bush,  Ann  Maria               Ramapo,   Rockland. 

Bush,  Mary  Jane                Ramapo,    Rockland. 

Calhoun,  Eliza                 New- York,   New- York. 

Campbell,  Sarah   New-York,  ......  New- York. 

Carroll,  Anna                   Clifton,   Richmond. 

Cassidy,  Ellen                   New- York,   New- York. 

Chandler,  Helen  A            Mexico,   Oswego. 

Coddington,  Sarah  Jane. .    Rochester,   Ulster. 

Coghlin,  Elizabeth              Rochester,   Monroe. 

Colvin,  Josephine  Grace. .    Buffalo,   Erie. 

Conklin,  Charlotte              Springfield,   Essex,  N.  J. 

Conklin,  Julia                   Yorktown,   Westchester. 

Cook,  Elizabeth                Springfield,   Otsego. 

Darley,  Lavinia                 New- York,   New- York. 
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Town, 

County. 

,  Fulton. 

.    New- York. 

,    New -York. 

Doyle,  Ann  

.    New- York. 

Richmond. 

Montgomery. 

.  Schoharie. 

Fitzpatrick,  Susan  

Clifton,  

.  Richmond. 

.  Franklin. 

.    Northern  India; 

.    New- York. 

.  Kings. 

.  Kentucky. 

Fallsburgh,  

.  Sullivan. 

.    Middesex,  N.  J. 

.  Wayne. 

Hawley,  Julia  Matilda. . . 

.    New- York. 

,  Canada. 

,  Onondaga. 

Hotchkiss,  Catharine  C, 

.  Chautauque. 

Galway,  

.  Saratoga. 

Ontario. 

.  Schoharie. 

.  Franklin. 

Laister,  Eleanor  Jane .... 

New-York  Mills, 

Oneida. 

New- York  5  

.    New- York. 

New- York,  

.    New- York. 

Livingston,  Julia  Ann. . . 

.  Albany. 

Lockwood,  Maria  Louisa. 

Williamsburgh,  . 

.  Kings. 

New-York,  

.    New- York. 

Mallinson,  Mary  Jane,.  . . 

Haverstraw,  

Rockland. 

New-York,  

.    New- York. 

,  Fulton. 

Raysville, ...... 

,  Jefferson. 

Saratoga,  

.  Saratoga. 

Noyes,  Antoinette  A . , . . . . 

.  Kings. 

S.  Middletown,  . 

.  Orange. 

O'Toole,  Mary,  

Albany,  

.  Albany. 

Pepinger",  Elizabeth,  

Plass,  Augusta,  

Plass,  Catharine  D.,  

Poppino,  Harriet,  

Pottinger,  Elizabeth,  .... 
Prothais,  Elizabeth  R.,  . . 

Putnam,  Sarah  E.,  

Bobbins,  Harriet  Mary, . . 
Bobbins,  Nancy  Maria,  . . 
Robinson,  Catharine,  .... 

Roemer,  Christina,  

Ross,  Mary,  

Sanias,  Jane,  

Sanders,  Catharine,  

Seaman,  Ellen  Althouse,. 

Sherman,  Lavinia,  

Skelley,  Bridget,  

Smith,  Fanny,  

Spicer,  Sarah  Frances, . . . 

Steel,  Catharine,  

Stewart,  Harriet,  , . 

Tanner,  Hellena,  

Tanner,  Jane,  

Theobald,  Ellen,  

Thorne,  Emily,  

Toles,  Mary,  

Tompkins,  Ellen  Maria,. . 
Van  Zandt,  Elizabeth, . . . 

Vosseller,  Dorothy,  

Walter,  Gertrude  C,  .... 

Warren,  Almira,  

Warts,  Louisa  Ann,  

Washburn,  Eliza,  

Wells,  Rhoda  Ann,  

Wiggins,  Mary  Jane,  .... 
Wiley,  Sarah  Lucinda, . . . 
Williams,  Ann  A.,  
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Princeton,  

Parma  Centre,. . . 
do 

Warwick,  

Rochester,  ...... 

Bufifalo,   

Crown  Point, .... 
Champion,  ..... 
Sterlingsville,  .  . . 
New -York,  

do 

do 

Rochester,  

Fort  Edward,. . . . 

Jerusalem,  

Wilson,   

New- York,  

Albany,   

Hoosick,  

Brooklyn, .   

Bangor,  

Fulton,  

do   

Trenton,  

Janesville,  

Ark  Wright,  

Auburn,  

Watervliet,  

North  Branch,.  . . 

New -York,  

Albany,   

New-York,  

Sing-Sing,  

New-l^ork;  

Deer  Park, ...... 

Essex,  

Albany,   
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County. 
Mercer,  N  J. 
Monroe. 

do 
Ulster. 
Monroe. 
Erie. 
Essex. 
Jefferson, 
do 

New-York, 
do 
do 

Monroe. 
Washington. 
Queens. 
Niagara. 
New-Y^ork. 
Albany. 
Rensselaer. 
Kings. 
Franklin. 
Schoharie, 
do 

Oneida. 

Onondaga. 

Chautauque. 

Cayuga. 

Albany. 

Somerset,  N.  J. 

New-Y^ork. 

Albany. 

New- York. 

Westchester. 

New-York. 

Orange. 

Essex. 

Albany. 
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Xames. 

Williams,  Harriet,  

Williams,  Margaret  E.,  . . 
Wilson,  Catharine  B., . . . . 
Woodward,  Wealthy, . . . . 

Woodworth,  Eliza  P.,  

Works,  Martha  Jane, .... 
Works,  Mary  Jane,  


Numbers  embraced  in  the  last  catalogue,   243 

do    admitted  in  1852,   61 

Whole  number  withio  the  year,   304 

Left  the  institution  in  1852,   44 

Actual  number  in  the  institution  December  31,  1852,   260 


Of  the  foregoing  there  are,  males,   143 

do  do     females,   117 

  260 


Supported  by  the  State  of  xYew-York,   182 

do        city            do    16 

do        State  of  New- Jersey,   13 

do        Commissioners  of  Emigration,   1 

do        their  friends,   32 

do        institution,   16 

  260 
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Town, 
Orange, . .  - 
Wyoming, 
Fishkill,.. 
Naples,  . . . 
Vienna,  . . 
Hannibal, 
do 


County. 
Essex,  N.  J. 
Wyoming. 
Dutchess. 
Ontario. 
Oneida. 
Oswego. 

do 


PilOGRAMME. 


Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall j 

Secretary  cf  State. 

Hon.  James  W.  Beekman, 
Moses  Taylor,  Esq.., 
Geokge  J.  Cornell,  Esq., 

Committee  of  Examination. 

Gentleman — The  annual  schedule  of  the  classes  and  pro- 
gramme of  studies,  for  the  past  year,  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  task  of  examination,  and  also  to  place  on  record  the  course 
of  studies  pursued  by  each  class.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sche- 
dule begins  with  the  least  advanced  class,  the  thirteenth^  and  ends 
with  the  most  advanced,  the  first. 

You  are  aware,  that  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
obliged  to  begin  with  the  simplest  elements  of  thought  and  of  lan- 
guage. A  class  of  deaf-mutes,  taking  their  first  lesson,  are  not 
only  utterly  ignorant  of  words,  but  destitute  of  most  of  the  ideas 
represented  by  words,  and  especially  so  of  those  which  are  couch- 
ed in  the  grammatical  inflections  and  arrangement  of  words. 
Hence,  we  must  begin  by  teaching  such  words  and  phrases  as 
represent  the  few  clear  ideas  our  pupils  already  possess,  and  de- 
fer those  representing  more  complex  and  elevated  notions  till  the 
pupils'  ideas  have  attained  a  certain  range  and  development. 
In  the  classes  of  the  first  year,  therefore,  you  will  only  find  the 
ability  to  write  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  combining  them 
with  a  few  simple  adjectives  and  numerals,  and  forming  sen- 
tences with  verbs  in  their  simplest  forms.  This,  with  a  few 
forms  of  interrogation,  and  perhaps,  some  of  the  prepositions 
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combined  witli  verbs,  is  usually  the  extent  of  attainments  of  an 
average  class  of  deaf-mutes  of  one  year's  standing.  Such  a  class 
is  incapable  of  grappling  -with  the  language  of  abstraction  and 
generalization,  but  can  usually  express  familiar  incidents  in  sim- 
ple language. 

From  this  degree  of  attainment,  we  aim  to  lead  the  pupil  up- 
ward by  a  philosophical  progression,  dividing  and  graduating 
the  difliculties  of  language,  and  passing,  by  slow  and  gradual 
steps,  from  direct  and  simple  to  complex,  inverted  and  figura- 
tive forms  of  expression. 

In  the  first  two  or  three  years,  the  text  books  used  are  neces- 
sarily those  compiled  especially  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  We  then  begin  to  introduce  text  books  of  History,  Arith- 
matic.  Geography,  &c.,  selected  with  reference  to  simplicity  of 
style,  as  well  as  other  merits. 

The  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  it  will  be  seen,  are  introduced  early 
in  the  first  year.  A  portion  of  this  little  volume  is  explained 
every  Saturday  morning,  forming  an  appropriate  task  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  on  the  Sabbath.  After  going  through  the 
book,  selections  of  scripture  are  substituted  during  the  remainder 
of  the  course. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  forming  a  judgment^  of  the  at- 
tainments of  a  class  of  deaf  mutes,  that  with  them  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  the  acquisitiou  of  written  language,  and  that  ordinary 
children,  when  they  first  come  to  school,  know  as  much  of  lan- 
guage as  our  pupils  can  acquire  by  several  years  of  severe  study. 
If  it  be  considered  that  our  language  is  a  foreign  language  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  they  could  probably,  at  the  beginning, 
have  learned  Latin  or  Hebrew  just  as  well,  the  wonder  will 
much  rather  be,  that  they  can  learn  to  use  it  so  correctly,  than 
that  their  progress  should  be  so  slow  and  laborious.  . 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  language  of  signs  is  the  main  in- 
strument of  instruction,  and  peculiarly  indispensable  as  a  test 
of  comprehension.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  repeat 
what  has  often  been  said  already,  as  there  seems  still  to  be 
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many  well  informed  men  who  are  not  aware  of  the  distinction,, 
viz  :  that  this  language  with  us  is  a  meansj  not  an  end  of  instruc- 
tion. As  soon  as  our  pupils  become  able  to  understand  simple 
language,  we  endeavor  to  communicate  with  them,  and  lead  them 
to  communicate  with  others,  by  means  of  words  as  far  as  we  find 
practicable,  and  thus  fix  words  and  laws  of  construction  more 
firmly  in  their  memories  by  use. 


THIRTEENTH  CLASS. 


I.  Na 


mes. 


Males. 
Elnathan  Rundle, 
Jabez  Shepherdson, 
Geo.  Washington  Austin, 
Charles  W.  Vantine, 
Robert  Shepherdson, 
William  H,  Cookingham, 
Jeremiah  Shumway, 
Males,  7, 


Females, 
Ellen  Theobold, 
^lary  Forest, 
Sarah  J.  Coddington, 
Susan  Baily, 
Ann  Williams, 
Helen  A.  Bender, 
Mary  E.  Bower, 
Females,  7, 


Total  14. 


Taught  by  James  S,  Wells, 


n.  Standing. 

This  class  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  those  pupils  whcf 
entered  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and^hare  been 
under  instruction  from  six  to  nine  months. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  '^FJementary  Lessons. The  class  has  gone  over  and  reviewed 
seventy-two  lessons  of  this  book  ;  embracing  a  vocabulary  of  the 
difierent  parts  of  speech,  and  the  singular  and  plural  of  nouns, 
adjectives  in  common  use,  and  the  two  present  tenses  of  the  verb, 

2.  Penmanship.    Exercise  in  the  use  of  the  crayon. 

3.  ^'■Scripture  Lesso?is,^^  One  section  embracing  some  of  the 
attributes  of  God. 
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TWELFTH  CLASS. 


Males. 


I.  Names. 

Females 


-James  M.  Keyser, 
Michael  Ahern, 
Levinus  W.  Van  Zandt, 
Denio  Mahony, 
Washington  Yan  Cortlandt; 
Mason  Hills, 
John  Larue, 
James  Crippin, 


Eliza  P.  Woodworth, 
Lucinda  E.  Kenfield, 
Catharine  Robinson, 
Almira  Warren, 


Elizabeth  Pepinger, 
Julia  A.  Livingston, 
Sarah  Campbell, 


Amanda  Dunning, 
Wealthy  Woodward, 
Ann  Maria  Bush, 


MaleSy  8, 


Females,  10,  Total^  18, 

Taught  by  Elizabeth  C.  Bacon. 


II.  Standing — One  year. 


III.  Studies. 


1.  The  Alphabet .    Both  manual  and  written. 

2.  ^^Ehmentary  LessonsP  The  class  have  gone  over  and  re- 
viewed one  hundred  and  ten  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a 
vocabulary  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  singular  and  plu- 
ral of  nouns,  adjectives  in  common  use,  the  inflections  of  the 
verb  in  the  present,  actual  and  habitual  tenses,  the  use  of  the 
prepositions,  the  article,  the  conjunction  07zd,the  pronouns,  a  few 
adverbs,  and  miscellanoeus  questions  and  answers. 

3.  Penmanship.    Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  crayon. 

4.  Jfumhcrs.  '  In  figures  and  in  words  from  one  to  one  hundred. 


ELEVENTH  CLASS. 


L  Names. 


Males. 


Females. 


Harley  W.  Nutting, 
John  H.  Brown, 
Calvin  Brown, 


Elizabeth  Cook, 
Mary  A.  Works, 
Emily  Thorne, 
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Males. 


Females. 


Charles  P.  Seaman, 
Frederick  Boyer, 
Edward  Miles, 
John  Cahill, 
Everett  E.  Jay, 
Merrit  Ostrander, 


Juliet  Berry, 
Eliza  Washburn, 
Maria  L.  Loc  k  wood, 
Rhoda  A.  Wells, 
Martha  Dodge, 
Nancy  M.  Robbins. 


Males y  9, 


Females^  9,  Total ^  18. 


Taught  by  Jane  T.  Meigs. 


II.  Standing — One  year. 


III.  Studies. 


1 .  The  alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Elementary  Lessons?^  The  class  have  gone  over  and  re- 
viewed one  hundred  and  ten  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a 
vocabulary  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  singular  and  plu- 
ral of  nouns,  adjectives  in  common  use,  the  inflections  of  the  verb 
in  the  present  actual  and  habitual  tenses,  the  use  of  the  preposi- 
tions, the  article,  the  conjunction  and,  the  pronouns  and  miscella- 
neous questions  and  answers. 

3.  Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  crayon. 

4.  JVumbers,  in  figures  and  words  from  one  to  one  hundred. 

5.  "  S&ripturc  Lessons  "  to  section  V. 


TENTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males, 


Females. 


John  Marum, 
Louis  Matthew  Bouvie, 
Owen  McCabe, 
Russell  Johnson, 
Valentine  Bradshaw, 
Hiram  Biram  Brown, 


Dorothy  Yosseller, 
Ann  Doyle, 
Ellen  Moore, 
Christiana  Rugg  Hardy, 
Sarah  Ann  Babcock, 
Honora  Berkley, 
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Males. 
James  Edwin  Story, 
Charles  McKendree  Hill, 
James  Gardner, 
Philip  May  bee  Parcells, 
George  Washington  Schutt, 
Elijah  Rnshman  Blakeman, 
Charier  Coghlin, 

Males,  14.  Females,  6.  Total,  20. 

Taught  hy  Isaac  Hoyt  Benedict. 

II.  Standing — Two  years. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Elementary  Lesson/'^  Finished  from  lesson  118,  and  re- 
viewed. 

2.  Pennmanship. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  simple  addition,  subtraction  and 
multiplication. 

4.  Composition,  embracing  short  narratives,  description  of  ani- 
mals, letter-writing  and  exercises  daily,  in  forming  sentences  on 
given  words. 

5.  "  Scripture  Lessons    to  section  VI,  part  1. 


NINTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 

Alfred  Stryker, 
James  W.  Parker, 
Joseph  Webster, 
John  Donovan, 
William  T.  Parsons, 
Juhn  Minaid, 
Jacob  Swartz, 


Females. 

Adelia  Millot, 
Fanny  J.  Ogden, 
Nancy  A.  Parnhart, 
Dorcas  Bailey, 
Helen  A.  Biabrook, 
Harriet  Poppino, 
Lavinia  Darley, 
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Males.  Females. 

Louis  Piguerou.  Harriet  Williams, 

Mary  L.  Goodrich. 

Males,  8,  Females,  9,  Total,  17. 

Taught  by  Silence  Taber. 

II.  Standing — Two  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1 .  "  Elementary  Lessons Finished  from  lesson  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  and  reviewed. 

2.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction  and  multi- 
plication. 

3.  Penmanship.    Half  an  hour's  exercise  daily. 

4.  Scripture  Lessons,  to  sect.  IX,  part  H,  and  reviewed. 


EIGHTH  CLASS. 
1.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

William  H.  H.  Brewer,  Fanny  L.  Freeman, 

Patrick  Rowan,  Jane  Simons, 

Ferdinand  A.  Beecher,  Jane  Tanner, 

Charles  Pitt,  Mary  Ann  Wiggins. 

Robert  G.  Harkness, 

William  W.  Farnam, 

Timothy  Weeks, 

Forman  Robbins, 

James  Ryer, 

John  Kelly, 

John  Isaac  Kipp, 

William  G.  Harrison, 

Peter  HouseL 

Males,  13.  Females,  4.  Total,  17. 

Taught  by  J .  W.  Conklin. 
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II.  Standing — Three  years. 


III.  Studies. 


1.  Course  cf  Instruction.'^^  Part  II,  to  lesson  94,  and  re- 
viewed. 

2.  Penmanship.  Half  an  hour's  exercise  every  Wednesday  and 
Friday. 

3.  Composition.    Exercises  in  stories  and  letter  writing. 

4.  Exercises  in  familiar  dialogues. 

5.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division.  Emerson's  Part  II,'  finished ,  Part  II,  from 
page  9  to  page  43. 

6.  Scripture  Lessons^  from  sect.  XI  to  sect.  XXV  ;  Part  II,  and 
reviewed. 


SE\T]NTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 


Females. 


Hiram  Dopp, 
John  W.  Wetteroth, 
John  H.  Brownell, 
Melville  D.  Bartlett, 
William  M.  Sweny, 
Abraham  A.  Barnes, 
Sidney  J.  Varl, 
Gilbert  Hicks, 
Henry  J.  Haight. 


Males  y  9, 


Females,  11 


Gertrude  C.  Walter, 
Susan  A.  Amerman, 
Fanny  Smith, 
Sarah  L.  Wiley, 
Antoinette  A.  Noyes, 
Mary  O'Toole, 
Esther  Eckerson, 
Sabiina  Keyser, 
Lavinia  Sherman, 
Elizabeth  R.  Prothais, 
Catharine  D.  Plass. 
1,  Total,  20. 

Taught  by  Edward  Peet. 
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II.  Standing — Three  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  '^Course  of  Instruction^    Part  II  to  lesson  136,  embracing 
(a)  Phrases  expressing  time^  and  the  tenses  used  in  connection 

with  them : 

(h)  Mverbs,  of  place,  position,  motion,  manner,  quality,  and 
the  various  uses  of  the  adverbs,  up,  out,  on,  off  and  away: 

(c)  Qualification  of  adverbs  by  other  adverbs  : 

(d)  Comparison^  of  equality,  of  superiority  and  inferiority  : 
(9)  The  superlative: 

(/)  Tenses  of  verbs  expressing  the  time,  prior  or  future,  in 
respect       past  time  or  event: 

(g)  Uses  of  wish,  want  and  if: 

(h)  Relative  pronoun  ;  and, 

(i)  Abstract  nouns,  both  derived  from  adjectives  and  verbs. 

2.  Arithmetic.  Numbers,  their  names  and  exercises  in  addi- 
tion. Half  an  hour,  four  days  in  each  week,  has  been  devoted 
to  this  exercise.    Abbott's  tables  have  been  used. 

3.  Scripture  Lessons^^  from  X.  to  XXV.,  inclusive. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 
I.  JNames. 


Males. 

Charles  Brown, 
Thomas  H.  Nichols, 
Andrew  Jackson  Gardner, 
Henry  Charlon, 
Henry  Gravelin, 
Leonard  Lake, 
William  B.  Burget, 
John  Van  Riper  Halsey. 

Females, 
Taught 


Males,  8 


Females. 
Mary  Koss, 

Margaret  E.  Williams^ 
Martha  Jane  Works, 
Rhoda  Maguire, 
Anna  Maria  Brophy, 
Elizabeth  Coghlin, 
Sarah  Frances  Spicer, 
Joanna  Macauley. 

8.  Total,  16. 

by  William  Henry  Weeks. 
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11.  Standing — Four  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction.''''  Part  11,  from  lesson  72  to  153,  and 
reviewed. 

2.  Arithmetic.    Emerson's^  Part  I,  finished  and  reviewed. 

3.  Penmanship.  A  weekly  exercise  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour. 

4.  Composition.  Sentences,  simple  stories,  familiar  dialogues 
and  letter-writing. 

5.  "  Scripture  Lessons,''^  finished  and  reviewed  from  the  begin- 
ning to  section  XXX. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Nathaniel  Barry,  Susan  Dodge, 

Sylvanus  B.  Smith,  Delia  La  Barre, 

Austin  M.  Wilder,  Fanny  Brady, 

Joel  E.  Andrews,  Catharine  B.  Wilson, 

Isaac  Van  Velsor,  Zeruiah  D.  Wilder, 

Theodore  Matteson,  Ellen  A.  Seaman, 

Edward  Hatch,  Helen  M.  Tompkins. 

Peter  Shuester,  Harriet  M.  Robbins, 

James  S.  Livingston,  Emily  Mead, 

David  Hill.  Anna  M.  Perry. 

Males,  10.  Females,  10.  Total,  20. 

Taught  byG.C.W.  Gamage. 

II.  Standing — Five  years. 
III.  Studies. 


1.  "  Course  of  Instruction.''^  Part  II,  finished  from  lesson  148, 
and  reviewed,  omitting  244,  253. 
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2.  Course  of  Instrticiion,^^  Part  III,  to  page  46,  embracing 
history  of  man  and  the  chapter  on  comparison. 

3.  Arithmetic,    Part  II. 

4.  Composition.  Various  exercises,  sentences,  descriptions  of 
objects  and  letters. 

5.  The  Bible,   Selections  from  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and 

FOURTH  CLASS. 
L  Names, 

Females, 

Charlotte  Z.  Bradford, 
Sarah  Ireland, 
Elizabeth  Van  Zandt, 
Frances  M.  Barnes, 
Margaret  M.  Bower, 
Mary  Jane  Mallinson, 
Louisa  A.  Waits, 
Gertrude  A.  Boughton, 
Cornelia  A.  Lathrop.* 

Males,  11,  Females,  9  Totals  20. 

Taught  hyJ),  E.  Bartlett 

IL  Standing — Five  years. 
III.  Studies, 

1.  Course  of  Instruction^  Part  III.  The  development  of 
verbs  and  description  of  months. 

2.  History.    Goodrich's  child's  history  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Geography.  Goodrich's  National  Geography.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  class  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  elementary  exercises, 

•Deceased. 
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Males. 

Jaques  S.  Williamson, 
Edwin  Southwick, 
H.  M.  Chamberlayne, 
William  S.  Works, 
Owen  W.  Evans, 
William  Litts, 
William  W.  Miles, 
Simeon  T.  Garlock, 
Hubbard  W.  Ross, 
Daniel  P.  Marcy, 
Chauncey  Ketcham, 
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definitions,  practice  in  the  use  of  the  maps,  and.  general  views  of 
physical  geography. 

4.  Arithmetic.  Emerson's  North  American,  part  I.  and  II. 
« Oral  arithmetic,''  and  Colburn's  first  lessons  of  intellectual 
arithmetic. 

6.  Letters  and  composition. 

6.  The  Bible.  Selected  portions  from  different  parts  of  the 
Bible  committed  to  memory  and  recited,  and  by  written  questions 
and  answers. 

THIRD  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Mates. 

George  W.  Graham, 
John  Dinneen, 
Harrison  E.  Fitch, 
Charles  H.  Ferris, 
Daniel  Hogenkamp, 
Charles  W.  Packer, 
Robert  McCormack, 
Michael  McLaughlin, 
Charles  O'Hara, 
Charles  Larkin, 
John  Witschief. 


Females. 

Mary  A.  McKinney, 
Charlotte  Conkiin, 
Susan  M.  Harrison, 
Ellen  Donovan, 
Cornelia  Anderson, 
Ellen  Cassidy, 
Eliza  A.  Palmer, 
Margaret  Abel. 


MalesyW^  Females  jS,  Total,  19. 

Taught  hy  J.  Van  Nostrand» 

II.  Standing — Six  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  Geography.    Review  of  Smith's  questions,  on  maps. 

2.  History.    Barber's  elements,  68  pages. 

3.  Arithmetic,   Into  fractions. 
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4.  ComposiiiGn.   Weekly  exercises,  journal  writing. 

5.  Letters.  Monthly. 

6.  The  Bible.    The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  4  chapters. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Adelmar  Cross,  Margaret  Ann  Dobbies, 

George  Washington  Jobes,  Elizabeth  Ann  Sharot, 

David  Wilson,  Maria  Louisa  Bower, 

William  J.  Craft,  Lydia  Ann  Ballou, 

Andrew  Paterson,  Margarette  Hunt, 

Joseph  De  Hart,  Selane  Ann  Romeyn, 

Francis  Charles  Hertwick,  Sarah  Ann  Padmore, 

John  Wilks  Chandler,  Phebe  Overton, 

Osias  Getman,  Helen  Hunter. 
George  Montgomery  Cross, 
John  Ryan. 

Males,  11 .  Females,  9.  Total,  20. 

Taught  by  Thomas  Gallaudet. 

n.  Standing — The  majority  of  the  class  have  been  un- 
der instruction  seven  years. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Greejileaf^s  JVaiional  Arithmetic''^  has  been  used  as  the  text 
book,  but  a  variety  of  extemporaneous  arithmetical  propositions 
have  been  given  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  fit  the  pupils 
for  the  common  business  transactions  of  life. 

2.  "  Barber^s  General  History,'''^  finished  and  reviewed  twice,  to- 
gether with  selections  from  the  short  biographical  sketches  of 
distinguished  persons,  contained  in  the  appendix. 

3.  General  Questions  in  Geography,  with  a  view  of  refreshing  the 
memory  with  the  knowledge  previously  obtained  from  "  Smith's 
Quarto." 
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4.  Exercises  in  composition,  letter-writing  and  journals. 

5.  Short  lectures,  by  natural  signs,  upon  passing  events  as  re- 
corded in  the  daily  newspapers. 

6.  The  Bible.  Selected  portions  of  the  Epistles  and  Book  of 
Revelation,  and  the  first  vol.  of  "  Union  Questions,"  from  lesson 
XIII,  thus  completing  the  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  com- 
menced the  previous  year. 


FIRST  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males. 


Females. 


Eleanor  Langlois, 
Catharine  Blauvelt, 
Sally  Ann  Bower, 
Mary  Toles, 

Lucinda  Emeline  Hills, 
Helen  A.  Chandler, 
Delia  Ann  Eggleston, 
Mary  Castler. 


Zachariah  McCoy, 
Zenas  Garrabrandt, 
James  W.  Clarkson, 
John  McDonald, 
John  Gage, 
Ahira  G.  Webster, 
Henry  C.  Rider, 
William  L.  Marcy  Breg, 
Matthew  Clark, 
Moses  Smith, 
James  E.  McP.  Coffin, 
William  L.  Gilbert, 
Philetus  Edgar  Morehouse, 
N.  D.  Wilkins. 

Males,  14,  Females,  8,  Total,  22. 

Taught  by  Isaac  Lewis  Peet. 

II.  Standing — Seven  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1 .  History  J  ancient  and  modern,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time,  embracing  the  prominent  facts  in  the  annals  of 
nearly  all  civilized  nations.  The  text  book  used,  has  been  "  Bar- 
ber's elements  of  general  history,"  and  the  recitations  have  been 
conducted  by  means  of  questions  written  upon  the  black  board. 
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2.  Geography.  The  class  having,  in  a  previous  year,  carefully 
studied  a  text  book  on  this  subject,  their  attention  has  this  year 
been  directed  more  particularly  to  the  physical  features  of  tho 
science,  in  connection  with  outline  maps,  on  which  they  are  able 
to  name  localities  as  they  may  be  pointed  out  to  them,  or  desig- 
nate their  position  when  their  names  are  given  to  them.  They 
have  also  been  required,  from  time  to  time,  to  write  descriptions 
of  various  countries  and  places. 

3.  Current  events.  A  careful  digest  of  the  history  of  the  times 
has  been  daily  prepared  by  the  teachers  from  the  public  journals, 
and  communicated  to  the  class  by  signs.  This  exercise  has  been 
found  important,  as  enlarging  their  views  on  various  subjects  of 
interest,  and  as  a  nucleus  for  instruction  in  various  collateral 
branches  of  knowledge. 

4.  Jlstronomy.  The  elements  only  of  this  science  have  been 
taught.  The  instruction  has  been  given  through  lectures  in  signs 
in  connection  with  a  set  of  astronomical  maps,  in  addition  to 
which  "  Mattison's  Elementary  Astronomy"  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  they  have  been  examined  on  it  thro' 
written  questions.  The  topics  to  which  their  attention  has  been 
specially  directed,  are  the  nature  of  astronomy  as  a  science  ;  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  theories;  the  grand  divisions  of  the 
universe ;  the  classification  of  the  solar  bodies ;  the  names  and 
signs  of  the  primary  planets ;  their  distances  from  the  sun ;  the 
philosophy  of  the  diffusion  of  light;  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
several  planets ;  their  magnitude ;  their  attraction ;  the  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  forces ;  the  periodic  revolutions  of  the  plan- 
ets ;  their  hourly  motion  in  their  orbits  ;  their  diurnal  revolution ; 
their  true  figure  ;  the  philosophy  of  eclipses ;  and  the  general  de- 
scription, magnitudes,  velocities,  temperature,  periods,  distances, 
number,  direction,  orbits  and  nature  of  comets. 

5.  Principles  of  English  Grammar.  The  uses  of  the  different 
parts  of  speech  have  been  designated,  and  the  class  have  been 
required  to  write  illustrative  sentences.  The  verb  in  its  various 
modes  and  tenses  and  abstract  nouns  have  formed  special  objects 
of  study.  Use  has  been  made  of  "  Barnard's  Analytical  Gram- 
mar," and  of  Parts  II,  and  III,  of  the  "  Course  of  Instruction." 
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6.  Composition.  The  class  have  written  compositiens,  from  time 
to  time,  on  themes  given  to  them,  or  on  those  of  their  own  selec- 
tion. They  have  also  paid  some  attention  to  the  different  "figures 
of  speech."  "  Parker's  Exercises  in  English  Composition"  has 
been  made  some  use  of  as  a  guide. 

7.  Arithmetic^  embracing  the  fundamental  rules,  the  reduction, 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  compound 
numbers  ;  computations  in  United  States  money,  and  the  reduc- 
tion, addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  vulgar 
fractions  and  mixed  numbers.  "  Greenleaf's  Arithmetic"  has 
been  used  as  the  text  book,  but  most  of  the  instruction  has  been 
given  directly  by  the  teacher. 

8.  Ihe  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  2d  Chronicles,  in  connection  with 
the  twelfth  volume  of  "  Union  Questions." 

9.  Articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  to  a  select  number  of 
the  class. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  P.  PEET,  Preside  t. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  ) 
Dumb,  July  im,l8b2.  J 


REPORT 


On  the  Annual  Examination,  July,  1852.  Submitted 
by  Mr.  Beekman. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  at  the 
meeting  in  June,  to  conduct,  in  connection  with  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  the 
annual  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  New- York  Institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  beg  leave  to  present  the 
following 

REPORT, 

In  this  age  of  benevolence,  when  the  resources  of  human  sci- 
ence and  skill  are  evoked  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  of  all  classes, 
and  to  remove  or  diminish  the  disabilities,  whether,  moral  intel- 
lectual, social  or  political,  under  which  any  may  labor,  we  natu- 
rally look  for  system  and  method  in  all  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions proposing  to  themselves  the  accomplishment  of  any  par- 
ticular end  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy. 

That  system  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  which,  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  economy,  accomplishes  the  highest  results  in  the  least 
amount  of  time.  Such  a  system  has  found  its  development  on 
American  soil,  in  connection  with  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

How  far  the  institution  under  the  care  of  the  board  is  entitled 
to  this  encomium,  the  committee  will  endeavor  to  set  forth,  by 
detailing  the  results  at  which  they  have  arrived  by  their  investi- 
gations. 
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The  annual  examination  was  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  of 
July,  occupying  the  two  days  immediately  preceding  the  vaca- 
tion. The  committee  were  favored  by  the  presence  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  in  his  official  capacity  as  ex- 
aminer on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  they  cannot  forego  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  their  cordial  appreciation  of  his  uniform  ur- 
banity, and  of  the  interest  he  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
deaf  and  dimib. 

In  the  remarks  which  follow,  the  institution  will  be  viewed  as 
embracing  three  departments,  domestic,  mechanical  and  intel- 
lectual. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  examination  of  the  domestic  department,  the  committee 
directed  their  attention  to  those  particulars  which  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  render  the  institution  a  comfortable,  safe  and  happy  home 
for  those  entrusted  to  its  care.  The  building,  by  successive  ad- 
ditions and  changes,  has  been  made  ample  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  its  present  numbers,  though  an  increase  would  require  a 
further  enlargement.  All  its  arrangements  are  calculated  to  en- 
sure comfort.  The  sleeping  and  sitting  rooms  are  well  ventila- 
ted by  means  of  flues  in  the  walls.  The  different  apartments  are 
lighted  with  gas  manufactured  on  the  premises;  the  apparatus  for 
which,  in  a  separate  building,  is  complete  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  In  winter,  the  house  is  warmed  by  means  of  hot 
air  furnaces. 

The  neatness,  everywhere  observable,  reflected  great  credit  on 
the  matron,  who  gave  the  committee  every  facility  for  inspecting 
her  domain.  The  hospital  for  the  sick,  the  bathing  and  dressing 
rooms,  the  laundries,  the  wash-house,  the  bakery,  in  which  all 
the  bread,  pies,  &c.,  used  in  the  family  are  baked,  the  kitchen, 
dinino^  room,  school  rooms,  and  sitting  rooms  were  all  found  to 
be  fitted  up  with  the  necessary  conveniences  and  in  excellent 
order. 

The  government  of  the  institution  is  paternal.  The  fact  that 
the  president  and  his  family  reside  in  the  building,  and,  together 
with  the  unmarried  instructors,  take  their  meals  in  the  same 
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room  and  at  the  same  hour  with  the  pupils,  made  a  very  pleasant 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  committee,  as  being  peculiarly 
calculated  to  foster  a  home  feeling. 

The  girls,  when  out  of  school,  are  under  the  constant  super- 
vision of  the  matron  and  her  assistant,  and  occupy  a  suit  of 
apartments  entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
boys,  in  their  hours  of  recreation  and  when  at  their  studies  in  the 
evening,  are  always  under  the  eye  of  one  of  the  professors,  who 
discharge  this  duty  by  turns.  The  instructor  devises  amusements 
for  them.  Assists  them  in  their  difficulties,  encourages  ihem,  and 
endeavors  to  make  them  regard  him  as  a  friend. 

The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Sel- 
dom can  so  large  a  community  be  found  in  which, there  is  so 
little  sickness,  and  where  deaths  are  so  unfrequent.  This  is  ow- 
ing, partly  to  the  elevated  situation  of  the  building  and  its  excel- 
lent ventilation,  but  principally  to  the  regular  succession  of  duties 
by  which  neither  mind  or  body  become  fatigued,  the  good  quality 
of  the  food,  and  the  watchful  care  maintained. 

During  the  examination,  the  committee  had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  their  meals  at  the  institution,  and  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions  when  they  have  been  present,  were  much  grati- 
fied by  the  contented  appearance  of  the  pupils,  and  the  abundant 
provision  made  for  their  wants.  The  table  is  supplied  with  ve- 
getables from  the  extensive  garden  attached  to  the  premises,  and 
the  milk  is  furnished  by  cows  belonging  to  the  establishment. 
The  duty  of  providing  for  the  table,  as  well  as  the  charge  of  the 
premises,  and  the  supervision  of  repairs,  comes  under  the  pro- 
vince of  the  steward  :  and  the  committee  found  abundant  reason 
for  the  confidence  hitherto  reposed  by  the  board  in  that  efficient 
officer. 

The  physician  attends  the  institution  daily,  and  by  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  he  is  thus  enabled  to  arrest  disease  in  its  inci- 
pient stages,  and  by  the  ready  perception  and  tact,  which  long 
practice,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession  give 
him,  has  thus  far  met  with  eminent  success.  A  nurse  is  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  institution,  while  the  matron,  at  all  times, 
exercises  towards  the  pupils  a  molher^s  care. 
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This  department,  as  well  as  each  of  the  others,  is,  of  course,  un- 
der the  control  of  the  president,  who,  for  so  many  years  has  devoted 
his  whole  time  and  attention  to  elevating  the  institution  to  its 
present  position. 

MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  attention  which  the  committee  gave  to  the  mechanical  de- 
partment convinced  them  that  this  was  an  indispensable  feature 
of  the  institution.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  pupils  will  be  dependent  on  their  own  exertions  for  sup- 
port on  leaving  school,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  they  would 
be  placed  in  circumstances  of  great  embarrassment,  unless  by 
previous  training  in  some  branch  of  useful  industry  a  resource  had 
been  brought  within  their^each.  Aside  from  this,  there  are  great 
advantages  arising  from  the  habits  of  industry,  the  manual  skill 
and  dexterity  obtained,  and  the  relief  of  mind  secured  by  a 
change  of  employment. 

The  boys  are  engaged  in  mechanical  employment,  about  four 
hours  daily,  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  A 
portion  of  the  two  morning  hours  is  devoted  by  the  girls  to  the 
lighter  household  duties,  while  in  the  afternoon  they  are  instructed 
in  various  branches  of  needle  work,  dress  making,  tailoring,  and 
the  folding  and  stitching  of  books. 

The  trades  taught  to  the  boys  are  cabinet  making,  book  bind- 
ing, tailoring,  shoe  making  and  horticulture.  Each  of  these  is 
under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  and  skillful  workman,  who 
devotes  the  whole  time  wlien  the  pupils  are  in  the  shop,  to  giv- 
ing them  direct  instruction.  Of  the  success  attained,  an  opinion 
may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that,  with  very  little  additional 
instruction,  the  graduates  of  the  institution  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  earn  a  competence  and  take  their  position  in  society  as 
independent  and  useful  members  of  the  community.  The  work 
in  which  the  committee  saw  the  pupils  engaged,  seemed  to  be 
performed  with  skill  and  alacrity,  and  the  finished  specimens 
presented  to  them  were  exceedingly  creditable.  The  object  being 
to  benefit  the  pupils,  rather  than  the  institution,  the  shops,  as 
might  easily  be  inferred,  do  little  more  than  meet  their  own  ex- 
penses. 
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INTELLECTUAL  DEPARTMENT. 

It  was  in  the  intellectual  department,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee saw  the  institution  in  the  most  pleasing  aspect.  With  no 
common  emotions  could  they  contemplate  the  sight  of  an  assem- 
bly of  more  than  two  hundred  youth  restored  to  society,  and  ena- 
bled to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  great  world  around  them, 
who,  but  for  the  opportunities  here  afforded  them,  would-be  left 
in  a  state  cf  deplorable  ignorance,  sunk  beneath  the  lowest  level 
of  those  possessing  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Tlie  pupils  are  divided  into  13  classes,  each  occupying  a  school 
room  appropriated  to  it,  and  under  the  charge  of  a  separate  in- 
structor. Of  the  instructors,  five  were  gentlemen  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, five  intelligent  and  well  educated  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  and  three  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  an  accomplished  gradu- 
ate. Two  of  the  deaf  mute  instructors  were  temporarily  supply- 
ing vacancies  occasioned  by  the  resignation  during  the  year  of 
Professors  Gary  and  Morris,  who  hai  been  appointed  to  the  heac 
of  institutions  at  the  west. 

The  hours  of  school  are  from  9  o'clock  to  12  in  the  morning, 
and  from  half  past  1  to  20  minutes  to  4  in  the  afternoon.  The 
school  opens  and  closes  with  prayers  in  the  chapel,  which  is  a 
well  planned  and  comfortably  arranged  room  (although,  from  the 
numbers  who  have  to  enter  by  only  two  doors,  less  easy  of  access 
thau  might  be  desirable),  lighted  through  a  dome,  and  furnished 
with  seats  rising  one  above  another,  as  in  an  amphitheatre,  and  • 
with  large  slates  placed  on  a  platform  in  front.  At  the  morning 
devotions,  a  passage  of  scripture  written  upon  the  slates  is  ex- 
plained in  signs  by  the  president  or  one  of  the  professors,  and 
then  a  prayer  is  offered  in  the  same  language. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  pupils  are  questioned  on  the  passage  ex- 
plained in  the  morning,  and  the  exercises  are  concluded  with 
prayer. 

The  committee,  as  they  attended  these  silent  scenes  of  w^orship, 
were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  language  of 
signs  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  language  of  devotion.   The  pupils 
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are  thus  daily  brought  under  a  direct  religious  influence.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  they  are  assembled  in  the  chapel  twice  on  the  Sab- 
bath, when  a  religious  lecture,  the  leading  topics  of  which  are 
written  upon  the  slates,  is  delivered  to  them,  being  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  prayer  in  signs.  On  Saturday  morning,  a  passage 
in  the  "Scripture  Lessons"  is  explained  to  the  younger  classes, 
and  one  in  the  Bible  to  the  older  ;  and  these  they  commit  to  me- 
mory in  the  intervals  of  leisure  on  the  Sabbath ;  reciting  them  on 
Monday  morning. 

The  committee  take  pleasure  In  expressing  their  unqualified 
approval  of  the  volume  of  "  Scripture  Lessons"  prepared  by  the 
president  and  alluded  to  above.  In  the  first  part,  by  an  admira- 
ble application  of  the  principles  of  contrast  and  induction,  the 
idea'of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to  man, 
is  gradually  developed  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  distinct  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  from  whom  all 
knowledge  of  Him  has  been  debarred.  The  scripture  history, 
which  follows,  is  written  in  a  style  wiiich  happily  exemplifies  how 
much  information  may  be  conveyed  in  the  most  simple  language. 
In  this  respect,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  those  who  write  books  for  the  young. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  influence  of  the  instructors  is 
brought  to  bear,  as  much  as  possible,  upon  the  side  of  morality 
and  religion,  and  that  in  the  government  of  their  classes,  they 
resort  to  appeals  to  the  moral  nature  of  their  pupils  in  preference 
to  coercive  measures.  While  so  much  attention  is  given  to  mor- 
al and  religious  instruction,  all  sectarian  influence  is  carefully 
avoided,  and  the  pupil  leaves  the  institution  with  a  mind  unbi- 
assed in  favor  of  or  against  any  particular  denomination  of  chris- 
tians. 

If  nothing  else  could  be  gained  by  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  than  their  moral  elevation,  this  alone  would  more 
than  repay  all  ihe  efforts  put  forth  in  their  behalf.  Imagine  the 
condition  of  a  human  being  with  no  impulse  to  follow  but  mere 
animal  insticts,  unrestrained  by  re  ason ,  unaided  by  revelation ! 
Such  is  the  condition  of  too  many  uneducated  deaf-mutes,  and 
from  such  a  doom  they  are  heie  rescued. 
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Their  attainments,  however,  are  not  bounded  by  this  limit. 
With  the  exception  of  those  who,  losing  their  hearing  at  an  early 
age,  retain,  to  some  extent,  the  speech  of  childhood,  and,  conse- 
quently, have  some  of  the  forms  of  language  impressed  upon 
their  minds,  deaf  mutes  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  ability  to 
express  their  ideas  in  spoken  or  written  discourse,  and  are  unabl3 
to  comprehend  ideas  addressed  to  them  in  this  way.  They  have 
no  mother  tongue.  In  silence  and  ignorance  they  pass  a  monoto- 
nous existence,  while  but  a  few  rays  of  the  light  of  knowledge 
penetrate  the  darkness  of  their  enshrouded  minds. 

A  limited  language  of  pantomime  may  spring  up  between 
them  and  their  parents,  but,  if  wanting  method,  it  is  vague  and 
uncertain.  It  is  not,  therefore,  till  they  have  been  brought  under 
systematic  instruction,  such  as  is  given  in  the  institutions  estab- 
lished for  tlieir  benefit,  that  their  dormant  powers  are  called  into 
exercise.  The  want  of  alphabetic  language,  as  the  medium  of 
thought,  is  at  once  the  cause  of  their  ignorance  and  the  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  progress.  If  this  desideratum  be  supplied, 
there  need  be  no  limit  to  their  attainments.  They  have  the  key 
to  knowledge,  and  the  hitherto  inaccessible  treasures  locked  up 
in  books  are  opened  to  them,  while  the  movements  of  the  world, 
as  recorded  in  the  daily  prints,  are  as  easily  learned  by  them  as 
by  others. 

The  acquisition  of  some  form  of  written  language  is,  therefore, 
the  great  object  had  in  view  in  their  instruction.  The  commit- 
tee would,  in  this  connection,  refer  to  the  introduction  to  the 
programme  of  studies  furnished  by  the  president  and  annexed  to 
this  report.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  the  language  of  signs  is 
the  main  instrument  of  instruction,  though  not  in  itself  an  end. 
This  mode  of  communication  seems  not  to  be  identical  with  that 
which  deaf  and  dumb  bring  with  them,  but  is  an  enlarged  dialect 
of  gestures,  capable  of  expressing  nearly  every  idea  that  may  be 
required.  This  the  new  pupils  learn  almost  without  effort  from 
their  fellows  who  have  been  some  time  in  the  institution.  The 
committee  were  struck  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
conversation  was  carried  on  in  this  manner.  The  deaf  mutes 
seemed  to  derive  from  it  the  same  pleasure  that  those  who  hear 
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do  from  speech,  and  the  flashing  eye  and  varying  expressions  ot 
countenance  told  of  an  eloquence  compared  with  which  all  writ- 
ten forms  must  be  cold  and  dead. 

For  the  purposes  of  instruction,  this  system  of  signs  is  invalu- 
able as  an  instrument  in  defining  words,  giving  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  sentences,  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  construction. 
But,  with  all  its  advantages,  it  seems  to  be  attended  with  some 
peculiarities  which  prove  to  be  positive  obstacles  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  written  language. 

It  is  elleptical,many  of  the  minor  words  so  necessary  to  speech 
seeming  to  be  omitted,  while  ideas  requiring  phrases  and  even 
sentences  are  often  expressed  by  a  single  sign.  Its  order  is  dif- 
ferent from  tliat  of  words,  ideas  being  presented  in  a  logical  and 
natural  succession,  very  different  from  the  artificial  construction 
of  the  English  language.  This  is  necessary  to  secure  intelligi- 
bility. The  result,  however,  is  that  the  same  omission  and  the 
same  order  discoverable  in  signs  often  find  their  way  into  the 
written  compositions  of  deaf  mutes. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  diflSculty,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  present  the  principles  of  language  in  a  graduated  series,  so 
that  the  pupil  shall,  insensibly,  be  led  to  use  words  correctly  and 
without  depending  upon  signs.  It  was  with  this  view  that  the 
president  prepared  his  course  of  instruction,  to  the  value  of 
which  its  extensive  use  in  other  institutions  bears  abundant 
testimony. 

The  work  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  skill  and 
discrimination.  In  the  illustrative  examples  of  each  principle, 
as  well  as  the  reading  lessons,  which  are  framed  so  as  to  embrace 
a  review  of  the  principles  previously  taught,  without  the  intro- 
duction of  any  others,  a  considerable  amount  of  information  is 
conveyed  in  the  subjects  of  history,  geography,  natural  history, 
and  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Some  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
is  also  given.  The  work,  therefore,  not  only  furnishes  an  excel 
lent  and  philosophical  basis  on  which  to  build  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language,  but  is  itself  an  introduction  to 
other  studies. 
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The  text  books  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  when  this 
work  has  been  mastered,  are  selected  with  reference  to  sim- 
plicity of  language,  and  in  their  use  the  new  words,  phrases  and 
forms  of  construction  are  illustrated  by  the  teacher  in  signs  and 
model  sentences  of  his  own,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  write 
original  examples  embodying  the  same.  In  addition  to  these 
exercises  the  writing  of  journals,  letters  and  compositions  is  made 
a  constant  exercise. 

But  while  the  acquisition  of  a  mother  language  is  seen  to  be 
the  great  object  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  instructor  are  directed, 
the  essential  branches  of  education  are  by  no  means  neglected. 

In  arithmetic,  the  pupils  attain,  on  the  average,  a  good  know- 
ledge of  nuaieration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  di- 
vision, the  calculation  of  compound  numbers,  vulgar  fractions, 
and  the  computation  of  money,  including  interest.  In  some 
instances,  when  the  pupil  is  apt,  still  greater  advancement  is 
secured.  la  this  branch,  text  books  are  used,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  programme,  but  the  instruction  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  order  therein  prescribed.  The  teacher  adopts  his 
own  methods  of  illustration,  and  endeavors  to  give  his  pupil  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  each  step. 
Mental  arithmetic  is  called  into  requisition  to  a  great  extent. 
Indeed,  in  this  branch,  as  well  as  every  other,  instruction  is  no 
mere  matter  of  rote,  but  is  thorough  and  complete  as  far  as  it 
extends. 

Notwithstanding  what  is  accomplished  in  this  branch,  it  is  one 
by  no  means  as  easy  of  acquisition  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  by 
those  who  hear.  In  this,  the  blind  have  a  great  advantage.  The 
conciseness  with  which  abstract  principles  may  be  intelligibly 
conveyed  in  language,  furnishes  the  hearing  child  with  great 
advantage  at  the  outset,  while  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
an  abstract  idea  can  only  be  arrived  at,  through  the  medium  of 
induction  from  a  number  of  particulars.  Even  the  axioms  so 
evident  to  others  require  great  illustration  before  they  are  appre- 
hended by  them.  To  give  them  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is 
then  no  sligh  task. 
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Geography  they  seem  to  learn  with  much  greater  facility.  If 
a  comparison  were  instituted  between  the  attainments  of  the 
pupils  of  the  institution  and  the  pupils  of  schools  for  those  who 
hear,  the  committee  would  award  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the 
deaf  mutes.  Great  use  is  made  of  large  outline  maps,  suspended 
in  the  school  rooms,  and  much  information  is  given  in  signs. 
Very  creditable  specimens  of  map  drawing  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  were  exhibited  to  the  committee. 

In  the  history  of  events,  the  more  advanced  classes  showed  con- 
siderable knowledge.  They  could  recount,  in  signs  and  in  writing, 
the  leading  particulars  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  were 
evidently  familiar  with  the  prominent  characters  who  stamped 
their  impress  on  the  successive  periods  of  the  world.  In  the  use 
of  books,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  have  the  lessons  written  upon 
the  large  slates  and  thoroughly  explained  by  the  teacher  in  signs, 
who,  through  this  medium,  then  gave  a  more  extended  account 
than  that  contained  in  the  text.  In  this  light,  the  great  benefits 
arising  from  the  use  of  signs  become  apparent.  While  the  acqui- 
sition of  language  is  slow,  facts  can  still  be  communicated  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  In  the  first  class,  the  instructor  had  required 
his  pupils  to  translate  the  text  into  signs,  confining  his  own  ex- 
planations to  new  forms  of  expression  and  the  communication  of 
additional  facts. 

In  addition  to  what  is  usually  taught  as  history,  the  committee 
observed,  with  pleasure,  what  they  regarded  as  a  new  feature  of 
instruction.  The  current  events  of  the  day  had  been  related  in 
signs  to  the  pupils  of  the  more  advanced  classes,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  the  places  mentioned  had  been  at  the  same  time 
located  on  the  map.  A  great  deal  of  instruction  in  geography, 
government  and  physical  science,  was  thus  communicated  in  an 
interesting  form,  while  the  pupils  seemed  by  this  exercise  to  be 
brought  into  more  immediate  relations  to  the  great  world  from 
which  they  had  before  been  so  isolated. 

In  natural  history,  in  addition  to  extended  information  on  the 
subjects  of  zoology  contained  in  the  course  of  instruction,  weekly 
lectures  had  been  delivered  by  the  professors  to  the  pupils  assem- 
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bled  in  the  chapel,  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  human  physiology- 
had  been  delivered  by  Professor  Holton,  of  this  city,  and  trans- 
lated into  signs  by  the  instructors  in  turn. 

In  addition  to  the  above  branches,  the  pupils  had  been  exercis- 
ed in  reading  books  adapted  to  their  capacity,  furnished  from  the 
library  of  the  institution.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils 
were  capable  of  perusing,  with  pleasure,  works  written  in  quite 
an  elevated  style. 

In  the  case  of  those  who,  having  heard  in  early  childhood, 
retained  impressions  of  sound,  and  of  others  who,  by  a  peculiar 
physical  adaptation,  were  able  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  instruction  in  articulation  had  been  given  with  consid- 
erable success.  The  facility  exhibited  by  some  in  labiology,  or 
reading  on  the  lips  remarks  addressed  to  them  in  speech,  was 
very  gratifying.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  accomplishment,  Avhich 
may  be  made  available  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  but  it  is 
of  no  advantage  whatever  in  the  acquisition  of  language.  The 
speech  of  the  deaf,  unregulated  by  the  ear,  is,  with  rare  exception, 
harsh,  monotonous  and  disagreable,  and  the  difl&culties  attending 
its  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  deaf  mutes 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pursued  in  the 
institution  of  restricting  it  to  a  merely  incidental  feature. 

The  penmanship  of  the  pupils  was  remarkable  for  its  neatness 
and  legibility,  and  in  some  cases  for  its  elegance.  The  system 
which  had  been  adopted,  was  that  of  Professor  Olds,  a  deaf  gen- 
tleman, who  had  personally  introduced  it  into  the  institution  and 
made  the  instructors  familiar  with  its  principles.  It  seemed  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  a  free  and  rapid  use  of  the  pen,  and  great 
uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  a  page. 

In  drawing  and  perspective  the  committee  were  furnished  with 
specimens  of  considerable  merit.  Instruction  in  this  branch  had 
been  given  by  Prof.  Knudsen,  a  gentleman  from  Denmark,  who 
rejects  copies  entirely,  and  requires  the  pupil  to  draw  solely  from 
objects.  The  principles  of  perspective  and  proportion  are  gra- 
dually developed,  and  the  system  thus  gains  for  the  pupil  intel- 
e  ctual  advantages,  aside  from  the  mere  practice  of  tlie  art.  The 
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deaf  and  dumb  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  arts  of 
design  as  the  blind  have  for  music ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  in- 
creased facilities  for  progress,  in  this  respect,  should  be  introduced 
into  the  institution. 

In  arriving  at  the  foregoing  conclusions,  the  committee  visited 
each  of  the  thirteen  classes,  and  derived  much  valuable  informa- 
tion from  conversation  with  the  instructors. 

To  present  a  view  of  the  different  stages  of  progress,  a  few 
remarks  will  be  made  respecting  each  class  in  the  order  in  which 
it  was  visited. 

The  school  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  large  slates  placed  in 
frames  on  three  sides  of  the  apartment,  and  on  these  the  pupils 
write  with  crayons.  On  the  fourth  side  there  is  a  slate  of  larger 
dimensions  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  The  ordinary  exercises 
are  written  on  these  slates,  thus  enabling  the  teacher,  at  a  glance, 
to  know  what  his  pupils  are  doing,  and  to  see  what  errors  they 
make. 

CLASS  XIII. 

This  class,  the  first  visited,  was  the  youngest  in  the  institution, 
having  been  under  instruction  for  periods  varying  from  six  to 
nine  months,  and  was  composed  of  pupils  who  had  been  received 
at  different  times  after  the  commencement  of  the  year.  It  was 
nnder  the  charge  of  an  intelligent  young  man  who  had  graduated 
from  the  institution  the  preceding  year.  His  pupils  had  studied, 
quite  thoroughly,  72  lessons  in  the  "  Elementary  Lessons,"  which 
is  the  first  volume  of  the  course  of  instruction.  They  could  write 
with  ease  and  distinctness  their  own  names,  and  the  names  of 
articles  shown  them,  such  as  handkerchief,  slate,  pencil  and 
watch.  They  were  able  to  connect  an  adjective,  with  the  noun, 
as  a  white  handkerchief."  They  also  gave  some  examples  of 
the  singular  and  plural  of  nouns,  and  framed  simple  sentences  on 
the  two  present  tenses  of  the  verb,  as  sl  boy  writes  ;"  "  that  boy 
is  writing?"^  They  had  also  learned  a  section  of  the  "  Scripture 
essons,"  and  could  write  and  express  by  signs  some  of  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  taught  in  that  portion  of  the  book. 
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CLASS  XII. 

This  class  was  under  the  instruction  of  a  very  competent  lady, 
who  had  been  long  familiar  with  the  language  of  signs  and  thd 
processes  of  instruction.  Like  the  preceding,  it  entered  the  in- 
stitution during  the  present  year,  but  being  composed  of  pupils 
who  had  commenced  punctually  at  fie  beginning  of  the  term,  its 
members  were  more  uniform  in  their  attainments  than  those  of  the 
one  last  visited,  and  has  progressed  further  in  the  "  elementary  les- 
sons," having,  in  addition  to  what  had  been  learned  by  that  class, 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  some  of  the  prepositions,  the 
article  a  or  an,  the  conjunction  a/id,  the  pronouns,  a  few  adverbs, 
and  some  simple  forms  of  interrogation.  They  were  also  able  to 
enumerate  from  1  to  100.  They  wrote  a  clear  and  rapid  hand. 
The  verbs,  like^  walk  and  stand  were  proposed  to  them  by  the 
committee^  and  they  were  required  to  construct  original  sentence* 
upon  them.    The  following  are  examples : 

"I  like  bread,  butter  and  honey." 

"  I  like  a  sweet  rose-bud." 

"  A  gentleman  often  walks  in  a  wide  road." 

"  Those  gentlemen  are  standing  on  the  floor." 

Several  questions,  such  as  the  following,  were  asked  them : 
"  What  is  paper  made  of?"  "What  is  butter  made  from?"  to 
which  they  returned  correct  answers.  ' 

In  the  "  Scripture  lessons"  they  had  studied  five  sections.  One 
of  the  questions  asked  them  was :  "  Have  spirits  bodies  7"  To 
which  they  replied,  "  No,  sir;  Spirits  have  no  bodies." 

CLASS  XI. 

This  was  also  a  class  of  one  year's  standing,  and  being  of  simi- 
lar capacity  with  the  last,  has  gone  over  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  pages  in  the  elementary  and  scripture  lessons."  It  was  also 
under  the  instruction  of  a  lady  possessing  the  same  qualifications 
as  the  one  last  mentioned. 

The  committee  asked  them  some  miscellaneous  questions  in 
writing,  such  as,  "Who  teaches  you?"  "What  is  Dr.  Peet 
doing  ?"   "  How  many  gentlemen  are  in  this  room  ?"   "  What 
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are  these  gentlemen  doing    and  the  readiness  and  correctness  of 
their  replies  was  very  gratifying. 

On  the  noun  horse^  and  the  verbs  wear  and  walk^  which  the 
•ommittee  proposed  to  them,  they  wrote  original  sentences,  some 
of  which  were  as  follows : 

"  A  horse  jumps  over  a  fence." 
"A  horse  eats  oats," 
"  Dr.  Peet  wears  a  black  coat." 
"  Miss  Meigs  wears  a  blue  dress." 
"  A  boy  walks  on  a  floor." 

In  reply  to  the  question  from  the  Scripture  lessons,  "  Where  is 
teod^'    They  wrote, 

"  God  is  in  Heaven  and  every  where." 

And  to  the  question,  "  Have  you  been  wicked  1"  they  answered, 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  wicked." 
"  Yes,  I  have  been  sinned." 

The  mistake  in  the  last  example  will  give  an  idea  of  the  diflGi- 
•ulties  in  language  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  continually  en- 
countering. No  hearing  and  speaking  child,  however  ignorant, 
Would  make  a  mistake  of  exactly  that  character.  In  fact,  the 
tommittee  observed,  throughout  the  examination  of  the  several  " 
classes,  that  the  grammatical  mistakes  were  very  similar  to  those 
made  by  foreigners  in  attempting  to  speak  our  language,  and  were 
very  different  from  those  Avhich  are  so  often  made  by  uneducated 
persons,  to  whom  the  language  is  vernacular. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  three  classes  first  examined, 
k)me  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  attainments  deaf  mutes  are 
capable  of  making  in  one  year  of  instruction, 

CLASS  X. 

This  class  had  been  under  instruction  two  years,  and  had 
finished  the  volume  of  "  elementary  lessons."  The  instructor^ 
an  able  and  acute  deaf  mute  gentleman,  a  graduate  of  the  institu- 
tion, had  evidently  been  very  faithful  to  his  pupils,  and  had 
taught  them  with  ^reat  thoroughness. 
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At  the  request  of  the  committee,  they  wrote  some  examples  of 
the  inflections  of  the  irregular  verbs,  as  WJe,  rode,  ridden,  teach^ 
taught,  taught.  They  also  gave  illustrative  examples  of  some  of 
the  tenses  of  the  verb,  to  write,  In  the  indicative  mode,  of  which, 
the  following  was  written  by  one  of  the  class  : 

"  I  write  every  day." 
"  I  am  writing  now." 
"  I  have  written  to-day." 
"  I  wrote  yesterday." 
"  I  will  write  to-morrow." 

To  test  their  ability  to  use  connected  language,  the  committee 
gave  the  instructor  a  fable,  which  they  requested  him  to  commu- 
nicate to  his  class  by  signs,  and  require  them  to  translate  into 
written  language.  The  graphic  character  of  the  signs,  combined 
with  the  interest  excited  in  the  pupils,  was  very  pleasing. 

The  following  is  presented  as  one  of  several  equally  correct 
versions  which  they  wrote  : 

"  A  dog  found  a  large  piece  of  meat.  He  carried  it  in  hig 
mouth  to  a  bridge.  He  was  standing  on  the  bridge.  He  looked 
at  the  shadow  of  his  image  in  the  water.  He  thought  he  saw 
another  dog  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth.  He  was  angry. 
He  wished  to  eat  the  meat.  He  jumped  into  the  water,  but  he 
did  not  catch  the  meat.  He  lost  his  own  meet  in  the  w^ater. 
He  swam  in  the  w^ater  to  the  shore.  He  was  ashamed.  He  shook 
water  from  his  hair.  He  ran  in  the  road  away  with  his  tail  be- 
tween his  legs.    He  was  a  foolish  dog." 

Some  specimens  of  map  drawing  executed  by  members  of  thig 
class,  considering  the  comparatively  short  time  they  had  been  un- 
der instruction,  were  susprisingly  beautiful. 

CLASS  IX. 

This  class  was  temporarily  under  theinstruction  of  a  very  ia- 
teresting  and  intelligent  deaf-mute  young  lady,  who  had  comple- 
ted her  education  in  the  institution,  and  had  consented  to  supply 
for  the  year  one  of  the  vacancies  unexpectedly  created  in  the 
fall.    Though  without  much  experience  as  an  instructor,  he« 
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class  did  her  great  credit.  As  her  pupiis  had  been  an  equal 
length  of  time  under  instruction  with  the  last,  -their  attainments 
were  about  the  same,  and  as  the  committee  found  themselves  ra- 
ther pressed  for  time,  they  contented  themselves  with  a  cursory 
examination,  sufficient,  however,  to  prove  that  this  class  was  in 
no  way  inferior  to  the  last. 

CLASS  VIII. 

This  class  had  been  under  instruction  three  years,  and  had  been 
taught  from  the  time  of  its  entrance  by  a  deaf-mute  gentleman, 
also  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  upon  whose  faithfulness  and 
intelligence,  the  committee  would  pass  the  same  encomium  as 
upon  the  two  just  mentioned. 

The  class  was  composed  of  pupils  rather  younger  than  are 
usually  found  at  this  stage  of  the  course. 

Among  other  exercises,  they  wrote  original  sentences  illustra- 
tive of  the  use  of  adverbs,  and  as  a  test  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  had  studied  the  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  were  requested 
to  write  an  account  of  tlie  prophet "  Daniel,"  which  they  did  with 
much  correctness.  They  also  performed  with  ease  some  exerci- 
ses in  addition,  subtraction  and  division. 

CLASS  VII. 

This  class  had  been  under  instruction  the  same  length  of  time 
with  the  preceding,  but  being  composed  of  older  pupils  had  made 
greater  progress.  What  was  especially  noticeable  among  them, 
however,  was  their  uniformity  of  attainment.  The  instructor,  a 
liberally  educated  gentleman,  had  taken  charge  of  them  at  the 
outset,  and  continued  with  them  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
•onnection  with  the  institution. 

In  the  examination  on  the  course  of  instruction,  part  II.,  which 
was  the  principal  text  book  they  had  studied,  special  reference 
was  had  to  their  knowledge  of  adverbs,  with  the  use  of  which 
they  seemed  quite  familiar. 

As  a  test  of  their  ability  to  write  a  connected  narrative,  the 
committee  proposed  a  fable  which  was  translated  into  signs  by 
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the  teacher,  and  reproduced  by  the  pupils  in  writing  on  the 
slates.  The  following  versions  were  selected  from  many  of  equal 
merit. 

"  A  fox  invited  a  crane  to  take  dinner.  The  crane  consented. 
The  foXj  who  was  very  cunning^  had  a  very  shallow  dish  out  of 
which  he  could  lick  the  gravy,  but  the  crane  could  not  lick  it 
up." 

"  The  crane  invited  the  fox  to  dinner.  The  crane  had  a  large 
bottle  which  had  a  long  neck,  in  which  the  crane  could  put  his 
neck  and  eat  something,  but  the  fox  could  not  put  his  neck  in  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  and  eat  it." 

A  fox  invited  a  crane  to  eat  dinner.  The  crane  was  pleased, 
but  the  fox,  who  was  cunning,  had  a  shallow  dish  and  licked  up 
gravy,  but  the  crane  could  not  take  up  the  gravy  because  its  bill 
was  long.  The  fox  could  lick  up  the  gravy,  but  the  crane  was 
very  sorry." 

"  The  crane  invited  the  fox  to  eat,  but  the  crane,  which  was 
cunning,  put  its  bill  into  a  bottle  and  took  gravy,  but  the  fox 
could  not  lick  it  up,  because  the  bottle's  neck  was  long." 

In  arithmetic,  the  efforts  of  the  instructor  had  been  directed 
chiefly  to  teaching  his  pupils  to  add  rapidly.  With  reference  to 
this  object,  he  had  practised  them  in  a  series  of  exercises  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ingeniously  constructed  addition  tables  of  the 
Messrs.  Abbott. 

To  prove  his  success,  a  number  of  columns  of  figures  were 
written  upon  the  slates,  and  the  pupils  obtained  and  announced 
the  sum  with  nearly  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  experienced  ae- 
countants. 

The  committee  left  the  class  well  satisfied  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  zeal,  faithfulness  and  tact  of  the  instructor. 

CLASS  VI. 

This  class  had  been  under  instruction  four  yearsj  and  was  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  deaf  mute  gentleman,  a  well  educated  gradu- 
ate of  the  institution. 
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The  text  books  used  had  been  the  "  Course  of  Instruction,  part 
II,  "Emerson's  arithmetic,  part  I,  and  the  "  Scripture  Lessons," 
the  latter  of  which  had  been  finished  and  reviewed.  The  pupils 
had  also  paid  considerable  attention  to  writing  simple  narratives 
communicated  to  them  in  signs ;  conversations  on  familiar  subjects 
and  letters. 

The  committee,  to  test  their  knowledge  of  what  they  had  stud- 
ied in  the  "  course  «f  instruction,"  gave  them  some  phrases  com- 
posed of  a  preposition  and  the  present  participle. 

The  phrase  without  shootings  though  apparently  difficult  to  a 
few,  was  incorporated  by  several  of  them  into  very  correct  original 
sentences.    The  following  may  serve  as  an  example : 

"  A  boy  saw  a  bird  on  a  tree,  but  he  went  away  without  shoot- 
ing it." 

In  arithmetic  they  answered  correctly,  without  recourse  to  the 
slates,  several  questions  proposed  to  them,  and  worked  out  a 
number  of  examples  in  the  four  fundamental  rules. 

In  the  examination  on  the  "Scripture  lessons,"  they  were  ques- 
tioned concerning  the  leading  incidents  in  the  life  of  King  Da- 
vid, with  which  they  proved  quite  familiar.  They  exempli- 
fied, in  all  their  exercises,  what  may  be  accomplished  with  an  av- 
erage class  of  deaf  mutes. 

CLASS  y. 

This  class  had  a  standing  of  five  years,  and  was  under  the  in- 
struction of  a  very  well  educated  deaf  mute  gentleman,  whose 
graceful  and  felicitous  manner  of  expressing  himself  was  very  re- 
markable. Being  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  pupils  of  ra- 
ther moderate  abilities,  it  did  not  exhibit  the  amount  of  attainment 
usually  made  in  five  years.  The  pupils,  however,  had  learned 
thoroughly  what  they  had  studied,  and  reflected  much  credit  on 
the  patience  and.  skill  of  their  instructor.  They  had  finished  and 
reviewed  the  second  part  of  the  "  course  of  instruction,"  and  in 
addition  to  the  principles  of  language  they  had  learned  therein, 
had  gained  some  knowledge  of  geography  and  history,  which  had 
been  expanded  by  the  use  of  maps  and  the  explanations  of  their 
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instructor.  They  had  also  studied  46  pages  in  part  III,  of  the 
"  Course  of  Instruction." 

Their  general  knowledge  of  language  was  exemplified  by  vari- 
ous exercises  on  different  parts  of  speech,  and  they  wrote  some 
very  good  original  sentences,  illustrating  the  difference  in  the  use 
of  the  verb  to  admire^  and  the  adjective  admirable^  proposed  by 
the  committee. 

At  the  committees'  request,  the  teacher  communicated  to  them 
a  story  in  signs  which  they  translated  into  language.  The  follow- 
ing was  taken  from  one  of  the  slates. 

"A  short  time  ago,  a  rich  gentleman  had  two  monkeys.  One 
day  he  invited  his  friends  to  come  to  his  house.  He  w^as  very 
happy  to  treat  them  with  wine  and  talk  wath  them.  The  rich 
gentleman  accidentally  became  drunk.  After  drinking,  they 
went  out  of  the  house.  When  the  rich  gentleman  had  left  the 
dining-room,  his  two  monkeys  imitated  his  example,  jumped  on 
the  table  and  drank  the  wine.  They  soon  became  drunk 
and  fought  with  each  other.  The  rich  gentleman  heard  them 
fighting ;  he  came  and  saw  them.  He  remembered  that  he  had 
been  drinking.  He  determined  that  he  would  never  drink  wine 
again.    He  became  a  sober  man." 

In-the  scriptures,  this  class  had  studied  selected  portions  of 
the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  showed  a  commendable  de- 
gree of  familiarity  with  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 

CLASS  IV. 

This  class,  composed  of  the  most  advanced  portion  of  those 
who  had  been  five  years  under  instruction,  furnished  pleasing  evi- 
dence of  progress.  It  was  under  the  charge  of  the  most  experi- 
enced of  the  professors,  a  gentleman  of  rare  tact  and  qualifications 
as  an  instructor. 

His  pupils  had  finished  "  The  course  of  instruction,  including 
the  development  of  verbs,  in  the  use  of  which  they  showed  great 
facility. 

They  had  also  gained  a  good  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  leading  facts  in  physical  geography 
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In  arithmetic,  great  attention  had  been  paid  to  analysis  and  a 
thorough  illustration  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  several 
processes.  Of  the  fundamental  rules,  they  had  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge and  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  vulgar  fractions. 

Of  the  Bible,  they  had  committed  to  memory  selected  portions 
on  which  they  passed  a  very  creditable  examination,  clearly 
showing  that  the  true  sense  of  the  several  passages  had  been  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds. 

The  following  uncorrected  original  composition,  written  as  an 
ordinary  school  exercise,  by  a  member  of  this  class,  is  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  their  ability  to  use  language  : 

"A  DROP  OF  WATER." 

A  drop  of  water  is  a  small  portion  of  a  fluid,  the  most  abun- 
dant and  most  necessary  for  living  beings  of  any  in  nature,  except 
the  air  or  atmosphere.  About  three  months  ago  it  snowed  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches.  It  was  colder  than  it  ever  was,  and  also 
drove  a  current  of  air  upon  the  earth,  when  the  sun  warmed  the 
ice,  and  snow  on  the  roof  of  this  building,  and  also  melted  them, 
they  ran  down  the  roof,  and  fell  in  many  drops  from  the  edges  of 
the  roof  of  this  building  to  the  ground.  Yet  when  the  sun  went 
down,  these  drops  became  icicles,  and  then  they  hung  on  the 
edges.  In  the  morning,  while  the  sun  was  shining  on  them,  they 
dropped  so  many  drops  that  I  could  not  count  them.  Several 
years  since  I  dwelt  with  my  uncle  in  Virginia.  One  day  I  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw  there  was  a  great  violent  cloud  aris- 
ing fast,  and  then  the  drops  or  small  portions  of  it  were  falling 
down  to  the  surface  of  his  plantation.  By  and  by  I  saw  there 
were  falling  frozen  drops,  or  large  hails  with  rainy  drops.  It 
made  my  heart  fearful,  and  rather  admiring  to  see  it,  because  it 
was  summer.  When  the  cloud  was  gone  off,  my  uncle  went  to 
his  plantation  to  see  if  the  things  were  destroyed  or  not.  He 
found  the  corn  plants'  leaves  were  spoiled  by  the  frozen  drops 
knocking  them  down.  Also,  several  birds  were  dead  by  being 
knocked  down  by  these  frozen  drops.  Nearly  all  the  servants 
were  afraid  that  the  cold  weather  would  have  kept  all  through 
summer,  but  they  were  greatly  mistaken.    I  saw  in  the  New 
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Testament  a  story  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man.  Lazarus  wag 
very  poor  and  helpless,  but  the  latter  was  rich,  and  admired  by 
many  rich  persons,  and  was  very  popular,  yet  God  hated  him  for 
his  unkind  character.  One  day  Lazarus  came  by,  and  waited  for 
a  little  food.  But  the  rich  man  sent  by  his  servants  nothing  of 
food  to  him,  except  he  did  eat  some  small  portions  of  bread  left 
on  the  table.  Then  two  dogs  came  by  him  and  licked  his  boils. 
Soon  he  died.  His  soul  ascended  up  to  heaven  to  meet  Christ. 
By  and  by  the  rich  man  died,  and  many  persons  came  and  paid 
attentions  to  his  funeral  with  much  pomp  and  glory.  Yet  his 
soul  was  lost.  When  he  was  at  the  miserable  place  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  and  saw  Lazarus  was  in  Abraham's  bosom.  He  was  very 
foolish  himself  said  he.  He  asked  Abraham  if  he  would  give 
him  a  drop  of  fresh  water,  but  he  refused,  because  there  was  a 
great  chasm  between  them. 

CLASS  m. 

This  class  had  a  standing  of  six  years.  The  professor  was  a 
gentleman  of  high  accomplishments  and  long  experience  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  had  not  contented  him- 
self with  the  mere  illustration  of  the  textbooks  studied,  but  had 
also  taken  pains  to  develop  the  minds  of  his  pupils  by  lectures 
on  philosophical  subjects. 

The  examination  of  the  class  on  the  history  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  showed  careful  training.  Geography  had  been 
well  mastered,  and  arithmetic  thoroughly  learned. 

The  following  original  composition  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  ability  of  the  class  to  express  ideas  independently  : 

Some  weeks  ago  the  band  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  the 
National  Guard  came  on  the  lawn  near  the  institution.  Captain 
Smith,  Colonel,  and  Captain  Shumway  practiced  them  in  march- 
ing on  the  lawn.  The  weather  was  very  cloudy  and  rainy. 
Therefore,  they  came  to  the  piazza,  and  there  played  several 
times  for  the  gratification  of  the  boys,  and  that  of  the  girls,  in 
the  girl's  sitting-room.  Their  performances  being  over,  Dr.  Peet 
invited  them  into  the  chapel,  and  they  sat  down  on  the  seats. 
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Dr.  Peet  told  Prof.  J.  L.  Peet  to  call  his  class  to  write  on  their 
slates  concerning  various  things.  They  applauded  the  pupil's 
improvement.  When  the  weather  was  fair  they  were  dismissed 
from  the  chapel,  and  proceeded  home.  We  entered  into  our 
school-rooms,  and  attended  school.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  band  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard  came  here  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  various  marches.  A  number  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies  came  to  the  lawn,  and  they  were  much  interested 
to  hear  the  music.  H.  E.  F. 

One  day  an  American  was  proceeding  to  Europe  with  his  best 
friend  from  France,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  in  Europe.  They 
gained  a  knowledge  of  some  countries.  When  they  saw  a  beau- 
tiful girl  leapmg  joyfully  and  speaking  sweetly  in  the  pleasant 
garden  with  her  companions.  They  were  interested  to  hear  her 
singing  sweetly.  They  told  her  truly  that  she  was  a  most  beauti- 
ful singer.  The  American  kindly  presented  a  gold  pencil  to  her, 
and  also  his  best  friend  presented  her  some  gold  money.  She 
was  astonished  to  see  them,  and  she  was  very  grateful  to  them. 
She  accompanied  them  to  France,  in  which  she  was  distinguished 
for  her  beauty  and  beautiful  songs.  She  soon  became  sad,  and 
felt  very  unhappy  because  she  feared  her  parents  would  be  very 
much  grieved  for  their  lost  girl.  They  comforted  and  patted  her. 
The  American  gave  a  piece  of  blue  glass  to  her  and  she  cheerfully 
looked  through  it,  and  everything,  looked  blue,  too.  The  trees, 
houses,  churches  and  grass  were  very  beautiful.  She  began 
to  become  forgetful  of  her  parents.  She  was  invited  to  sail  in 
the  ship  with  them.  In  the  night  while  they  were  all  asleep,  an- 
other man  wickedly  caught  her  and  threw  her  into  the  water. 
The  next  morning  the  American  and  his  best  friend  heard  that 
she  was  drowned.  They  were  filled  with  grief  and  despair. 
They  threw  themselves  into  the  water.  The  man  was  detected 
and  arrested  by  the  captain,  for  he  murdered  the  refined  girl. 

C.  C. 

CLASS  II. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  this  class  had  a  standing  of  seven 
years.  As  in  the  preceding  class,  the  professor  was  a  gentleman 
of  liberal  education,  of  whose  ability  ample  evidence  was  furnish- 
ed by  the  examination. 
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The  pupils  answered  with  alacrity  and  general  correctness  the 
questions  which  were  proposed  to  them  in  geography,  history, 
arithmetic  and  the  bible.  They  made  it  apparent  that  they  were 
also  familiar  with  the  world  as  it  is,  that  they  had  formed 
some  ideas  of  the  realities  of  life,  and  that  they  under- 
stood, with  much  clearness,  their  duties  toward  God  and  their 
fellow-men.  As  all  the  pupils  in  this  class,  with  the  exception 
of  five,  were  about  to  terminate  their  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution, it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  the  attempt  which  had  been 
made  to  fit  them  for  the  untried  scenes  they  were  so  soon  to  enter, 
had  met  with  so  much  success. 

It  was  found  that  their  ability  to  express  their  ideas  in  correct 
phraseology  exhibited  a  fair  average.  Two  or  three  fell  below 
it,  while  several  rose  above  it  and  produced  some  very  well  writ- 
ten specimens  of  English  composition,  two  of  which  are  appended. 

A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 

MR.  CLAY. 

The  Honorable  Henry  Clay  was  born  in  Hanover  county,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  12th  of  April,  1777.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Clay  and  Elizabeth  Hudson  Clay,  but  his  farther  died  when 
he  was  five  years  old,  and  then  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  ^ 
his  mother  who  was  an  excellent  woman.  He  attended  the  com- 
mon  school  for  some  years,  and  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  was  placed  in  a  small  store,  but  soon  after  this,  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  high  court  of  chancery.  He  removed  to 
Kentucky  after  having  become  a  lawyer,  where  he  was  received 
with  general  attention.  In  1803,  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  after  having  served  with 
distinction  there,  he  was  chosen  in  1806  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  for 
a  short  time ;  retiring  from  this  body,  he  was  soon  after  made 
speaker  of  the  house  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Clay  agreed  to  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812,  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. In  1814,  he  went  to  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  with  Messrs.  Albert 
Gallatin,  Jonathan  Russell,  James  S.  Bayard  and  John  Q.  Adams,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  English  com- 
missioners between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Sates.  In  1825, 
he  first  became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  under  John  Q.  Adams  ; 
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and  in  1831,  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
In  1832,  he  was  the  whig  candidate  for  the  preidency,  but  was 
defeated  by  General  Jackson.  He  still  remained  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  often  delivering  eloquent  speeches  on  public  busi- 
ness to  the  people.  In  1844,  he  was  again  the  whig  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  but  being  disliked  by  many,  he  was  defeated  by 
James  K.  Polk.  He  afterwards  abandoned  his  ofi&ce  as  United 
States  Senator,  and  retired  to  private  life;  but  in  1849,  he  was 
again  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  continued  there  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  true  patriot  and  American  Statesman.  He 
was  in  a  delicate  state  for  several  months  before  his  death,  and 
was  confined  to  his  room  most  of  the  time.  Mr.  Clay  was  a  true 
believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His  death  occured  at  17  min- 
utes past  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1852.  His  soul 
has  gone  to  rest  like  the  sinking  of  the  sun. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  MAURICE  AND  GENEVIEVE  ASSELIN. 

Maurice  and  Genevieve,  two  orphan  twins,  were  born  in  Ar- 
tena,  a  village  about  15  miles  from  Orleans,  in  France.  They 
were  exceedingly  fond  of  each  other,  but  when  they  were  young 
they  were  cruelly  treated  in  the  family  with  whom  they  lived. 
A  farmer  took  pity  on  them  and  took  them  to  live  with  him, and 
treated  them  with  great  kindness.  Maurice  loved  to  work  on  the 
field,  and  Genevieve  at  home.  Ohe  day  Maurice  was  struck  by 
lightning  while  making  a  stack  of  hay.  He  was  not  killed,  but 
only  made  a  cripple,  and  Genevieve  watched  him  constantly. 
Maurice  was  able  to  use  his  hands,  and  while  he  was  sitting  in  an 
arm  chair,  he  made  a  light  wagon,  in  which  Genevieve  often 
drew  him.  When  she  drew  him  to  the  meeeting  house,  the  peo- 
ple strewed  hay  and  straw  along  the  way.  Genevieve  often 
prayed  to  God  to  show  some  way  in  which  her  dear  brother  might 
be  cured.  One  day  an  old  soldier  told  Genevieve  that  he  was 
once  like  Maurice,  and  was  cured  by  bathing  at  Boulogne,  in  the 
salt  water,  in  the  English  channel.  This  was  a  long  distance, 
but  Genevieve  resolved  tJb  draw  her  brother  there.  Maurice 
thought  that  it  was  too  hard  for  liis  sister  to  draw  him  so  far,  and 
often  told  her  not  to  try  it,  but  Genevieve  talked  to  him  so  en- 
courageously  that  at  last  he  consented.    They  were  many  days 
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on  their  journey,  and  the  people  whom  they  passed  treated  them 
kindly.  Genevieve  had  five  gold  pieces,  with  which  she  bought 
necessary  things.  God  protected  them  and  they  reached  Bologue 
in  safety.  Many  rich  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  there  with  a 
view  of  bathing  in  the  salt  water.  They  were  much  interested  in 
Genevieve's  courage  in  drawing  her  brother  so  far.  The. keeper 
of  the  baths  was  so  kind  that  he  sent  two  strong  men  every  day 
to  help  Maurice  bathe.  In  a  few  days  Maurice  became  better,  and 
in  three  months  he  was  entirely  well.  Before  Maurice  and  • 
Genevieve  left  Bologne,  the  people  there  invited  them  to  a  feast, 
and  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  money.  They  were  very  thankful 
to  them,  and  their  hearts  were  full  of  happiness.  A  few  days 
*  ^"after  this  they  returned  to  their  native  village,  where  their  old 
friends  were  rejoiced  to  see  them  again.  What  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  sister  Genevieve  was  to  her  dear  brother  Maurice. 

CLASS  I. 

This  class,  which  had  been  under  instruction  seven  years,  was 
examined  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
examination,  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  presence  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  an  assembly  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  whom  the 
public  character  of  the  exercises  had  drawn  to  the  institution. 

The  professor  had  evidently  taken  a  devoted  interest  in  his 
pupils,  to  which  they  had  fully  responded. 

Their  studies  had  been  ancient  and  modern  history,  geography, 
astronomy,  English  grammar,  English  composition,  the  history  of 
current  events,  arithmetic  and  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Chonicles. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  the  president,  the  members  of  the  class 
were  summoned  to  the  large  slates  placed  upon  the  platform. 

The  professor  then  introduced  the  assembly  to  them  by  signs, 
and  required  them  to  write  a  few  words  of  salutation. 

The  following  example,  copied  from  one  of  the  slates,  is  one 
of  many  equally  excellent : 

"  It  is  with  the  utmost  pleasure  that  we  appear  before  this 
company,  to  hold  our  annual  examination.   Among  the  gentle- 
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men  present  we  notice  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  Secretary  of 
State,  the  committee  of  examination,  several  of  the  members  of 
our  board  of  directors,  Dr.  Webster,  principal  of  the  free  aca- 
demy of  our  city,  and  Dr.  Bache,  of  the  naval  hospital,  who, 
with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  deaf 
mute  education.  We  sincerely  hope  they  will  continue  to  enter- 
tain a  sympathy  for  our  unfortunate  class,  to  whom  our  bountiful 
father  has  seen  fit  to  deny  two  of  the  most  important  faculties." 

The  faithfulness  with  which  tliey  had  been  instructed,  and  the 
thorough  acquaintance  they  had  obtained  of  each  branch  of  study, 
as  well  as  the  ease  and  correctness  with  which  they  used  lan- 
guage^ the  great  object  had  in  view  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  were  made  abundantly  evident  in  the  course  of  the 
examination.  Their  answers  to  questions  propounded  in  history 
and  astronomy  showed  that  they  possessed  not  merely  a  thorough 
knowledge  but  a  nice  discrimination. 

The  extended  replies  to  the  question :  "  Which  portion  of 
ancient  history  do  you  like  best,  and  why  ?"  could  hardly  have 
been  equaled  in  any  school  composed  of  those  blessed  with  the 
use  of  all  their  faculties. 

In  addition  to  an  examination  in  their  studies,  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  questions  were  proposed  by  different  individuals, 
which  elicited  some  striking  answers. 

The  following  appropriate  reply  was  one  of  those  made  to  the 
iquestion :  "  What  effect  has  the  death  of  Henry  Clay  produced 
on  the  country  ?"  "  The  effect  produced  by  the  death  of  Henry 
Clay  is  one  of  universal  sadness,  for,  when  we  contemplate  his 
noble  deeds,  or  the  fame  to  which  he  had  attained  as  an  American 
citizen,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  mourn  the  death  of  one 
without  an  equal. 

"  Death's  sable  wings  have  hung  their  black  shadows  o'er  a 
country's  affection,  and  lo  !  all  hearts  bow  under  the  weight  of 
sadness  which  it  has  produced.  For  ever  revered  be  his  memory. 
The  good  alone  are  great." 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exercises  introduced,  was  one  calcu- 
lated to  test  severely  their  ability  to  express  themselves  in  writ- 
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ten  language.  It  consisted  in  the  embodiment  into  connected 
discourse  of  disconnected  words  proposed  by  the  assembly.  The 
name  of  Thomas  Jefferson"  was  given  them  by  Hon.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall ;  "  Mount  Washington,"  by  Dr.  Webster ;  "  Albany,"  by 
another  gentleman,  and  by  others  the  words  "  fight,"  "  bloody," 
"  blessing"  and  "  goodness,"  respectively. 

The  following  sentence  was  copied  from  one  of  the  slates  : 

"The  members  of  the  Legislature  in  Albany  use  a  manual  prepar- 
ed by  Thomas  Jefferson^  the  third  President  from  our  own  beloved 
Washiogton  (from  whom  Mount  Washington  in  New  Hampshire 
derives  its  name),  who  led  our  forefathers  through  many  a  bloody 
fight ^  and  who,  by  his  goodness  and  patriotism  secured  for  us  the 
blessing  of  liberty." 

The  following  original  and  entirely  uncorrected  compositions 
were  among  those  which  had  been  previously  prepared  by  the 
class  and  submitted  to  the  committee.  M.  Y. 

The  first  of  these  was  read  in  the  course  of  the  exercises,  and 
drew  tears  from  many  eyes. 

Which  is  the  greatest  calamity, 
To  be  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind  ? 

The  blind  are  those  who  almost  invariably  elicit  the  most 
sympathy  from  the  mere  casual  observer,  because  they  see  not  tlie 
countless  beauties  which  we  behold  through  the  priceless  gift  of 
sight.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  on  the  contrary ,  being  judged  by  mere 
external  appearances,  are  considered  far  less  unfortunate.  But 
the  beholder  does  not  look  within,  into  their  mental  existence,  or 
he  would  see  that  even  their  sense  of  sight  is  comparatively 
worthless,  when  considered,  side  by  side,  with  that  of  hearing, 
since  they  cannot  understand  the  use  for  which  it  was  given  them, 
or  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  works  of  nature, 
which  they  view  with  little  more  feeling  than  the  brute  creation, 
until  they  are  placed  under  the  enlightening  influence  of  compe- 
tent instructors. 

The  blind,  however,  are  capable  of  being  taught  with  almost  as 
much  ease  as  those  who  see ;  for  their  ears  are  open  to  the  voice  of 
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instruction,  and  through  them  they  can  learn  to  appreciate  the  good 
and  noble.  They  understand  the  phrases  familiar  in  every-day 
life,  and  the  information  current  in  society,  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
almost  as  well  known  to  them  as  to  others ;  because  it  is  easily 
convened  to  the  mind  through  the  avenue  of  the  ear.  The  only 
intellectual  difference  between  them  and  those  blessed  with  all 
their  senses  is,  that  they  see  not  what  they  know.  The  ignorant 
deaf  and  dumb  know  not  what  they  see ! 

A  mother  gazes  on  her  sleeping  infants  with  pride  and  joy,  and 
blesses  God  for  the  treasures  he  has  bestowed  upon  her  but  O  ! 
who  can  paint  the  anguish  with  which  her  heart  is  stricken,  when 
she  first  discovers  that  one  of  the  fair  young  beings  whom  she 
calls  her  own  is  blind  !  But  with  a  heart  full  of  hope  and  faith 
she  turns  to  the  other,  who,  she  inwardly  says,  will  be  as  a  guiding- 
star  to  lighten  the  pathway  of  the  helpless  one.  Months  pass 
away,  and  all  her  cares  seem  absorbed  in  her  efibrts  to  lighten  the 
sufferings  of  the  innocent  one  on  whom  falls  so  heavily  the  rod  of 
afliiction.  Again,  it  is  with  an  aching,  freezing  sensation,  that 
she  is  gradually  convinced  of  what  she  has  so  long  refused  to  be- 
lieve, that  her  other  child  is  deaf!  Yet  in  her  double  affliction 
she  looks  up  to  "  Him  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb," 
scarcely  knowing  which  to  pity  most,  the  deaf  or  the  blind. 

Time  speeds  on,  and  she  compares  the  sparkling  eye  and 
sprightly  form  of  the  one,  with  the  pale  face  and  sightless  orbs 
of  the  other ;  but  O !  says  she,  it  is  the  deaf  I  pity  most :  for 
when  the  one  cheers  the  sadness  of  her  infant  home,  with  her 
low  warble  of  plaintive  melody,  or  burst  of  childish  glee  j  or 
most  of  all,  when  she  kneels  by  her  couch,  and  gently  clasping 
her  little  hands,  lisps  her  evening  prayer ;  then  it  is  that  the 
mother's  heart  yearns  over  the  other,  whom  she  cannot  teach. 

But  thanks  to  the  self  denying  exertions  of  the  "  noble  few," 
it  is  not  the  lot  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  remain  always  in  ignor- 
ance; and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  short  years,  the  mother 
sees  her  child  depart  for  a  home  among  those  whose  successful 
efforts  will  call  forth  the  latent  powers  of  her  mute  child,  she 
breathes  a  sigh  of  hope,  and  silently  offers  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for 
those  whose  lives  are  given  to  such  a  noble  work. 
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Years  pass  away,  and  they  both  grow  to  womanhood :  one  be- 
neath a  mother's  fostering  hand  is  living  in  a  world  of  material 
darkness,  yet  with  the  light  of  the  mind  daily  increasing ;  while 
the  other,  far  away  fi-om  "  the  friends  of  earlier  years,"  is  drink- 
ing in  the  beauties  of  a  new  creation,  a  world  of  spiritual  light. 
0 !  is  it  not  a  lovely  sight  thus  to  see  a  young  immortal  being 
gradually  emerging  from  its  darkened  prison-house  into  the  light 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  1 

In  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  years  she  again  returns  to  the 
paternal  roof;  and  can  the  mother  recognize  in  the  womanly 
form  and  intelligent  countenance  of  the  being  before  her,  the 
ignorant  child  who  eight  years  previous,  had  left  her  "  but  little 
more  than  brute  save  in  her  form,"  much  less  when  with  a  quick- 
ness of  motion,  and  facility  of  expression,  she  gives  utterance  in 
written  language  to  the  noble  emotions  which  swell  her  soul,  and 
the  enthusiastic  outpourings  of  an  affectionate  heart.  Then  is 
the  mother's  heart  melted,  and  on  her  knees  she  calls  down  a 
fervent  blessing,  on  the  heads  of  those  to  whom,  under  God,  her 
child  owes  this  wonderful  change.  Far  to  be  preferred  is  such 
an  offering,  than  the  diadem  a  monarch  wears. 

And  she  says  no  longer,  "it  is  the  mute  I  pity  most;"  for  is 
she  not  in  every  way  more  fortunate  then  her  from  whom  the 
beautiful  works  of  Nature  are  forever  hidden  ?  And  the  "  Child 
of  Silence,"  as  she  lingers  at  eve  beneath  Heaven's  starry  dome, 
looking  up  to  the  bright  translucent  orbs  above,  where  she  almost 
fancies  she  sees  mirrored  the  Divine  image,  thanks  God  that  her 
lot  is  that  of  the  deaf,  rather  "than  of  the  blind.  And  she  no 
longer  needs  your  pity.  You  have  given  her  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  those  means  have  been  employed  to  her  present  and 
future  happiness ;  and  now  what  is  there  to  consistently  prevent 
her  being  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  who  hear  and 
speak  ? 

Then  pity  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  ignorance,  and  if  you  pity,  aid 
them.  Give  them  every  means  of  instruction  in  your  power,  and 
they  will  be  capable  of  high  and  holy  feelings ;  yea  more,  they 
will  be  capable  of  expressing  those  feelings.  They  will  tell  you 
also  that  they  are  more  fortunate  than  the  blind  since  the  birth  of 
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their  mental  sight,  but  had  it  been  their  lot  to  remain  always  in 
ignorance,  blindness  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable. 

M.  T.  . 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumhj  JVeiv-York^  July  1852. 
RELIGION. 

Religion  is  a  system  of  divine  faith  and  worship.  There  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  religion, as  the  Christian,  Mahommedan,  Jewish  and 
Pagan.  Religion,  as  distinct  from  virtue  and  morality,  consists 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  we  owe  directly  to  God,  from  a 
principle  of  obedience  to  his  will. 

True  religion  promotes  love  and  good  will  among  men,  softens 
the  stroke  of  affliction,  scatters  away  the  gloom  of  sorrow  and 
cures  the  wounded  spirit.  It  will  attend  a  person  as  a  pleasant 
and  useful  companion  in  every  proper  place  and  every  lawful 
occupation  of  life.  Christians,  who  have  frequently  looked  for- 
ward to  the  calm  and  unclouded  sphere  where  mercy  neither 
fades  nor  changes,  will  soon  burst  this  earthly  prison  of  the  body 
and  spring  to  endless  life.  How  unspeakably  happy  they  must 
be  when  they  have  gone  to  the  region  of  unfading  glory,  where 
their  hearts,  swelled  with  rapture,  will  cease  to  murmur ;  their 
eyes,  charmed  with  celestial  visions,  will  cease  to  shed  tears;  their 
hands  will  stop  their  trembling  when  enriched  with  "  the  palms 
of  victory;"  and  their  heads  encircled  with  glory,  will  cease  to 
ache. 

Without  religion  or  with  irreligion,  the  soul  of  a  man  will  be 
brought  down  lower  and  lower  to  the  dark  and  unknown  realms  of 
woe.  Through  weary  hours  and  years  the  thirsty  soul  will  wan- 
der in  vain  from  place  to  place,  seeking  the  everlasting  fountain 
of  pure  water  flowing  from  the  throne  of  God,  so  that  it  may  drink 
the  water  of  everlasting  life. 

L.  E.  H 
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THE  GRECIAN  LAWGIVERS— DRACO,  SOLON,  AND 
LYCURGUS. 

History  seldom  presents  as  distinguished  and  eminent  legisla- 
tors as  these  three  Grecian  judges.  Living  in  the  period  when 
all  Greece  was  just  issuing  from  a  barbarous  state ;  when  luxury 
and  corruption  were  beginning  to  be  the  leading  vices  ;  when  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  sunk  in  ignorance,  poverty  and 
slavery,  were  of  a  refractory  and  restless  disposition ;  when  the 
leading  men  were  divided  into  violent  and  contending  factions ; 
and  when  the  affairs  of  State  were  neglected  and  disregarded,  it 
^  /  is  marvelous  how  they  could  introduce  such  laws  as  each  of  them 
framed  into  their  respective  countries,  and  exact  strict  obedience 
to  them.  Draco,  the  first  named, being  chosen  one  of  the  Archons 
of  Athens  after  the  death  of  the  patriotic  and  noble-minded 
Codrus,  and  being  invested  with  power  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  of 
his  own,  composed  that  collection  of  Statutes  so  well  known  in 
history  as  having  been  said  to  be  "  written  in  blood,"  a  tei^m  fully 
expressive  of  their  extreme  severity.  After  the  decease  of  Draco, 
his  successor,  the  world-renowned  Solon,  the  prince  of  lawgivers, 
and  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  abrogated  the  whole  of 
this  sanguinary  and  ferocious  code,  with  the  exception  of  the 
article  which  punished  murder  with  death.  He  introduced  a  set 
of  laws  the  opposite  to  those  of  Draco^  the  general  character  of 
which  was  mild,  and  full  of  clemency.  And  the  founder  himself^ 
being  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  integrity,  and  extreme  mild- 
ness, honesty'^nd  perseverance,  soon  rendered  him  beloved  by 
his  countrymen.  Greece,  perhaps,  never  had  so  excellent  and 
illustrious  a  personage  for  a  lawgiver,  particularly  Athens,  his 
native  State.  Lycurgus  was  a  man  the  opposite  of  both  Draco 
and  Solon.  His  institutions  were  of  the  sterner  order,  tending  to 
promote  personal  rigor,  military  hardihood  and  valor,  and  accus- 
toming the  body  to  hardships,  and  the  inclemency  of  every 
season;  and  also  discouraging  all- luxurious  vices.  The  Spartan 
youth,  at  the  age  of  seven,  were  taken  from  their  parents  and 
brought  up  by  the  State  as  soldiers,  and  every  thing  was  prac- 
ticed for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  fortitude,  their  courage,  their 
their  dexterity,  and  their  unshaken  firmness.    Lycurgus  did  every 
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thing  mortal  man  could  do,  to  discourage  luxury,  the  greatest 
bane  of  society  ;  and  to  accomplish  this  end,  he  prohibited  com- 
merce and  trade  with  foreigners.  He  introduced  iron  money, 
which  was  itself  of  little  value,  and  which  could  not  be  circula- 
ted between  the  Spartans  and  those  people  who  resorted  to  that 
State  in  order  to  exchange  their  commodities  for  the  wealth  the 
inhabitants  possessed.  He  compelled  both  the  rich  and  the  poor 
to  dine  at  public  tables,  on  the  plainest  fare ;  an  order  that  was 
reluctantly  obeyed  by  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  dared  not,  except  in  a  few  instances,  question  his  right  to 
exercise  unlimited  sway  over  them.  Lycurgus  finally  overcame 
all  opposition,  and  at  the  end  he  found  the  people  willing  slaves 
in  his  hands.  In  order  to  give  his  laws  a  permanency,  he  bound 
his  countrymen,  by  an  oath,  strictly  to  observe  them  until  his 
return  from  a  journey,  and  then  bade  his  beloved  Sparta,  the  land 
of  his  lathers,  an  eternal  adieu,  and  retired  to  some  part  of  Asia. 
What  his  end  was,  no  historian  can  rightly  conjecture.  I  will 
offer  a  few  remarks  touching  the  different  codes  of  these  three 
lawgivers.  Draco's  institutions  may  seem  to  be  too  severe  and 
inhuman,  and  may  justly  be  styled  so.  He  himself  was  a  man 
•  of  stern  probity  and  justice,  and  his  laws  were  of  the  same  class. 
It  seems  too  wanton,  too  inhuman,  and  too  ferocious,  to  make  a 
man  undergo  the  severest  of  penalties  for  the  most  trivial  offence, 
considering  the  magnitude  and  severity  of  the  punishment  com- 
pared with  the  lightness  of  the  crime.  Idleness  was  punishable 
by  them  with  death,  as  were  many  others  of  a  similar  character. 
So  severe  were  they  that  the  officers  appointed  to  execute  them, 
seldom  discharged  their  duties,  but  often  permitted  the  con- 
demned person  to  escape.  And  it  could  not  be  expected  that  this 
blood-red  code  could  exist  long.  They  existed  only  during  the 
life  of  him  who  instituted  them ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
left  no  visible  change  upon  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  people 
after  their  discontinuance.  Solon,  the  prince  of  lawgivers,  needs 
no  comment.  His  institutions  speak  for  themselves.  He  requires 
no  eulogium.  The  sage,  the  patriot,  the  poet,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  legislator,  has  a  lasting  fame  already.  His  name  is  on 
the  tongue  of  every  modern  jurist ;  and  justly  does  he  deserve 
the  honor.    By  his  mild  and  humane,  and  best  of  laws,  he  brought 
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Athens  out  of  semi-barbarianism  and  set  her  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  lights  of  civilization,  justice,  and  refinement.  As  for  the 
code  of  LycurguSj  I  am  inclined  to  class  it  with  the  laws  of  the 
severest  of  despots.  To  tear  children  from  their  parents ;  to  com- 
pel them  to  submit  to  all  manner  of  hardships  and  privations; 
to  dispense  with  the  blessings  that  have  been  given  man  to  enjoy, 
and  to  teach  females  to  be  immodest,  is  outrageous  to  humanity, 
disgraceful  to  society,  and  may  be  considered  as  rank  tyranny. 
Yet,  he  may  be  excused,  because  he  lived  during  the  barbarous 
age  when  the  love  of  military  glory  and  fame,  w^ere  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Spartans.  His  patriotism  and  self-devotion 
to  his  country,  are  commendable ;  and  while  we  view,  with  dis- 
gust, the  institutions  he  founded,  we  pause  to  admire  these  noble 
traits.  Here  we  see  the  contrast  between  the  three  remarkable 
personages :  Draco,  the  most  severe ;  Solon,  the  most  lenient ;  and 
Lycurgus,  the  most  rigorous  of  ancient  Grecian  lawgivers. 

P.  E.  M. 
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CLOSING  EXERCISES. 


At  the  conclusion. of  the  exercises  at  the  slates,  Moses  Taylor, 
Esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  of  examination,  presented  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  the  names  of  the  following 
pupils,  whom,  after  a  full  examination,  they  had  decided  to  re- 
commend to  be  continued  for  an  additional  period  of  instruction, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  : 


Of  five  years  standing. 


David  Wilson, 
Francis  C.  Hertwick, 
John  Ryan, 
Jaques  S.  Williamson, 
Edwin  Southwick, 
William  S.  Works, 
William  W.  Miles, 
Simeon  F.  Garlock, 
Hubbard  W.  Ross, 
Chauncey  Ketchum, 
Charles  H.  Ferris, 
Robt.  McCormick, 
Nathaniel  Barry, 


Louisa  Ann  Warts, 
Mary  Jane  Mallinson, 
Margaret  M.  Bower, 
Frances  M.  Barnes, 
Elizabeth  Van  Zandt, 
Charlotte  Z.  Bradford, 
Helen  M.  Tompkins, 
Catherine  B.  Wilson, 
Fanny  Brady, 
Susan  Dodge, 
Sylvanus  B.  Smith, 
William  Litts. 


Of  six  years  standing. 

Zachariah  McCoy,  Sarah  Ireland, 

Harry  C.  Rider,  Ellen  Cassidy, 

Michl.  McLaughlin,  Susan  M.  Harrison, 

Philetus  E.  Morehouse,  Mary  McKinney, 

Emily  Mead. 

The  Hon.  H.  S.  Randall  then  rose,  and  after  confirming  the 
nominations  made  by  the  committee,  proceeded  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  have  partaken  largely  in  the  pleasure 
which  I  have  no  doubt  all  have  felt  who  have  witnessed  this  ex- 
hibition to-day.  The  fidelity  with  which  the  teachers  of  this 
institution  have  discharged  their  difficult  trust,  is  beyond  all 
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praise,  and  their  capacity  has  been  equal  to  their  fidelity.  I  have 
seen  much  of  the  schools  of  New- York,  both  in  the  city  and 
country,  and  I  am  prepared  to  express  it  as  my  deliberate  opin- 
ion, that  the  deaf  mutes  who  have  been  educated  here  give  as 
many  evideiices  of  intellectual  cultivation  as  the  pupils  generally 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  who  have  enjoyed  an  equal 
period  of  instruction.  Indeed,  owing  probably  to  the  concentra- 
tion with  which  those  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  senses  em- 
ploy the  remainder,  and  owing  to  the  zeal  and  energy  which  a 
consciousness  of  inferiorityc  in  the  means  of  improvement  has 
imparted  to  their  endeavors,  these  pupils,  in  my  judgment,  in 
some  particulars,  actually  exceed  the  mass  of  their  more  favored 
brethren. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  the  case  where  we  should,  per- 
haps, least  of  all  expect  it,  in  composition,  tlie  written  expression 
of  ideas.  Their  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  this  exercise,  and  the 
scope  of  thought  which  they  display,  is  indeed  remarkable.  This 
is  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  writing  is  a  habitual 
and  necessary  method  of  communication  employed  by  them  in 
conversing  with  t£ose  who  do  not  understand  the  language  of 
signs,  and  thus  they  become  familiarized  with  writing  their 
ideas,  but  partly  it  is  owing  to  the  philosophic  mode  of  instruc- 
tion introduced  into  this  institution  by  its  able  head.  He  started 
with  that  principle,  more  important  than  any  other  in  tlie  instruc- 
tion bf  the  young  j  that  education,  as  the  word  implies,  is  a  draw- 
ing forth  and  not  a  mere  cramming  full  of  the  mind.  Education 
is  developmenf^  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  by 
exercise,  as  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  developed  and  made 
strong  by  toil.  If  this  better  and  more  philosophic  method  of 
teaching  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  for  deaf  mutes, 
what  would  it  not  accomplish  for  the  other  children  of  the  State, 
for  whom  every  avenue  by  which  instruction  can  enter  the  mind 
is  open,  were  they  as  faithfully  and  skillfully  subjected  to  it. 
But  I  fear  the  day  is  distant  when  this  can  be  very  generally 
expected ! 

There  are  few  finer  incidents  in  the  civilizci-ion  of  our  country 
than  the  organization  of  systems  to  educate  the  deaf,  the  mute, 
and  blind.   But  a  few  years  ago,  comparatively,  deaf  mutes  had 
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no  language  for  the  expression  of  the  higher  ideas.  Thought, 
that  mainly  distinguishes  the  man  from  the  mere  animal,  they 
could  not  exercise  in  those  high  abstractions  through  which  the 
great  problems  of  humanity  are  contemplated  and  solved.  Science 
was  a  sealed  book  to  them.  Literature  neither  solaced  nor  im- 
proved them.  For  them  Bacon  had  not  opened  the  path  of 
philosophy,  or  Shakspeare  sung.  Even  their  conceptions  of  re- 
ligion were  but  faint  reflexes  of  the  sublime  truths  of  the  gospel ; 
lights  shining  dimly  through  enveloping  clouds  and  darkness.  In 
the  field,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  household,  they  could  perform 
the  ordinary  manipulations  of  industry,  but  intellectually  they 
belonged  to  a  separate  caste  from  their  brethren :  heirs  to  the 
same  civilization — 

**  Heirs  to  all  the  ages"— 

they  ranked  practically  in  mental  (let  me  not  be  understood  in 
moral)  development,  in  the  scale  of  better  informed  savages.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  generally  vacant  and  sometimes  almost 
idiotic  expressions  which  their  couutenances  presented.  Mark 
the  change  as  exhibited  in  what  we  have  witnessed  here  this 
day !  Are  these  children  below  their  fellows  in  understanding  1 
9^  Are  these  minds 

Vacant  of  the  glorious  gains'* 

of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Are  these  faces  less  bright,  less 
happy,  and  less  intelligent  than  those  found  in  the  other  schools,  in 
any  other  schools  of  the  State?  Science  and  literature  have 
opened  their  portals  to  them.  Religion  sheds  its  benign  influ- 
ences on  them.  They  are  raised  to  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of 
humanity. 

New-York  is  a  city  of  great  ideas.  This  is  evinced  in  her 
public  and  private  undertakings.  It  is  evinced  in  her  aqueducts 
outrivaling  those  of  the  imperial  Romans,  in  the  gigantic  estab- 
lishments of  her  merchants,  mechanics,  &c.  I  might  add  in  her 
gigantic  taxes!  But  were  I  called  upon  this  day  to  say  in  what 
New- York  most  evinces  her  greatness,  I  should  unhesitatingly 
point  to  those  charitable  institutions  which  are  to  be  found  among 
her  crowded  thoroughfares,  in  the  suburbs,  and  clustering  on 
yonder  island.    Who  that  has  not  investigated  the  subject  would 
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suspect  their  number,  or  the  immense  sums  annually  expended 
for  their  support !  These  are  the  crowning  glory  of  the  great 
metropolis  :  and  they  are  the  pride  of  our  whole  State. 

These  remarks  were  translated  to  the  pupils  by  the  president 
pari  passu  with  their  utterance. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  eloquent  address,  the  President,  in 
behalf  of  the  board  of  Directors,  presented  certificates  of  good 
character  and  fair  attainment  to  the  following  named  pupils,  who 
had  been  five  years  under  instruction  : 


Louisa  Ann  Warts, 
Mary  Jane  Mallinson, 
Margaret  M.  Bower, 
Frances  M.  Barnes, 
Elizabeth  Van  Zandt, 
Charlotte  Z.  Bradford, 
Anna  Maria  Perry, 
Helen  M.  Tompkins, 
Zeruah  D.  Wilder j 
Catherine  B.  Wilson, 
Fanny  Brady, 
Susan  Dodge. 


David  Wilson, 
Francis  C.  Hertwick, 
John  Ryan, 
Jaques  S.  Williamson, 
Edwin  South  wick, 
Hartwell  M.  Chamberlayne, 
William-  S.  Works, 
Owen  V.  Evans, 
William  Litts, 
William  W.  Miles, 
Simeon  F.  Garlock, 
Hubbard  W.  Ross, 
Chauncey  Ketchum, 
James  Paterson, 
Harrison  E.  Fitch, 
Charles  H.  Ferris, 
Robert  McCormick, 
Nathaniel  Barry, 
Austin  M.  Wilder, 
Sylvanus  B.  Smith, 
George  W.  Graham. 

Diplomas,  bearing  the  beautifully  engraved  view  of  the  institu- 
tution  with  its  seal  impressed  on  a  gilt  ground,  were  then  pre- 
sented to  the  following  named  pupils,  who  had  completed  the 
full  course  of  seven  years  study  ; 

Daniel  Hogen  Kamp,  Eliza  Ann  Palmer, 

Charles  Wilson  Parker,  Cornelia  Anderson, 

Edward  Hatch,  Margaret  A.  Dobbie, 
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Adelmar  Cross, 
George  Montgomery  Cross, 
George  Washington  Jobes, 
Joseph  DeHart, 
Ozias  Getman, 
Zachariah  McCoy, 
Zenas  Garrabrandt, 
James  Wallace  Clarkson, 
James  McDonald, 
John  Gage, 

Ahira  George  Webster, 
Henry  Clawson  Elder, 
William  L.  Marcy  Breg, 
Matthew  Clark, 
Moses  Smith, 


Elizabeth  Ann  Sharot, 
Maria  Louisa  I3ower, 
Lydia  Au]i  Ballon, 
Maryelte  Hunt, 
Jane  Ann  Romeyn, 
Sarah  Ann  Padmore, 
Phebe  Overton, 
Helen  Hunter, 
Catharine  Blauvelt, 
Eleanor  Lauglois, 
Sally  Ann  Bower, 
Mary  Toles, 
Lucinda  E.  Hills, 
Helen  A.  Chandler, 
Delia  Ann  Eggleston, 


James  E.  McPherson  Coffin,       Mary  Fidelia  Casler. 
William  Lucius  Gilbert, 
Phiietus  Edgar  Morehouse, 
N.  Denton  Wilkins, 
Henry  Charlon. 

The  exercises  were  then  brought  to  a  termination  by  a  prayer 
offered  in  the  sign  language  by  the  President  of  the  institution. 

In  concluding  their  report,  the  committee  would  return  their 
thanks  to  the  board,  for  assigning  to  them  the  agreeable  duty  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged,  and  would  express  their  unquali- 
fied approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  institution  is^con- 
ducted. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


JAMES  W.  BEEKMAN, 
GEO.  J.  CORNELL. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  clo- 
thing and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  each  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge 
of  thirty  dollars.    Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vaca- 
tion, which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  to  the 
first  Wednesday  of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any 
other  time,  except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  con- 
sequence of  absence,  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness, 
nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the 
Institution  without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years. 
The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  em- 
braced within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must 
be  addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The 
selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  must  be  addressed. 
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VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individ- 
ualjthe  board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary 
power  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense,  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery 
and  necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No 
extra  charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance, 
medicines,  or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  possession  of  such  knowledge 
in  any  degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement. 
To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with 
a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to 
this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  wri- 
ting lessons  or  copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as 
have  been  previously  made  intelligible  to  tlie  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular 
attention  to  this  subject  is  requested.  ^ 

1 .  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual  1  If  he  has  a  middle 
name  it  should  be  given  in  full. 

2.  When  was  he  born  ?  Give  -the  year,  month  and  day  of  the 
month. 

3.  Was  he  born  deaf '?  And  if  so,  was  there  any  cause  which  is 
supposed  to  have  operated  before  birth  ?  If  not,  at  what  age  did 
he  lose  his  hearing  ]  And  by  what  disease  or  accident '? 

4.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial?  If  the  latter,  what  is  the 
degree  of  hearing  1  e.  g.  Can  he  distinguish  any  spoken  words? 
or  hear  the  human  voice  at  all  ?  or  what  voices  can  he  hear  ? 

5.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness  ?  and 
what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

6.  Is  there  any  aility  to  articulate  ?  or  read  on  the  lips  ? 
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7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction  1 
and  is  he  acquainted  viiih  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of 
forming  letters  with  a  pen  1 

8.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  palsy,  ner- 
vous trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  defective  vision  1  or 
does  he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  or  idiocy  1 

9.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or 
among  the  collateral  branches  of  kindred  1  and  how  and  when  pro- 
duced ? 

10.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  (nearest 
post-office)  of  the  parents  ?  Give  the  christian  names  of  both 
father  and  mother  1 

1 1 .  Is  either  of  the  parents  dead  ?  If  so,  has  a  second  connec- 
tion been  formed  by  marriage  1 

12.  Was  there  any  relationship  or  consanguinity  between  the  pa- 
rents previous  to  marriage  ?  e.  g.    Were  they  cousins  ? 

13 »  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 

George  S.  Robbins,  Secretary, 
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